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PREFACE TO BOOKS I-IV 


T uts volume is not a work of collaboration. It consists of 
tivo independent studies of two distinct, though inter¬ 
locking* subjects. When the general scheme of the Oxford 
Hisioiy of England was being discossed^ the persons who under¬ 
took to ™tc on the Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods agreed 
in thinking that tlie abstruse and delicate problems of the 
English settlement ought to be handled by some third writer, 
spcciixiiy qualified to act as an intermediary between thciHs and 
able to give such a generous allow^ance of time and la boor to the 
subject as should result in advancing our knowledge of it by an 
appreciable amount. We thought ourselves fortunate in being 
thus associated with Mr- Myres; and the fruit of his researches 
appears as Book V of this volume. It is printed here, not in the 
volume w'hich deals with the Anglo-Saxon period, because the 
scale of treatment makes it easier to find room for it here. 

Thus each part of the present volume is a work for which its 
own author is individually responsible. We have, in lact, 
deliberately refrained from discussing the connexions between 
our tw'o subjects untd our manuscripts were almost complete, 
believing that perfect indepeudcucc of treatment was, in this 
particular ease* the best way of arriving the truth. Each of 
us was already familiar enough with the other’s mind, methods, 
and ideas to be sure that the results would be reasonably 
harmonioxis. If the reader can detect contradictions behveen 
the two works, he may be eertain that they do not arise from 
incompatibilities of temperament or divergences of prejudice on 
the part of the writers, but from those differences of perspective 
w^hich any period of history presents when approached from 
two different sides. 

Histories of England traditionally begin ^vith some account 
of prehistoric ages. In this w'ork that subject has been omitted. 
Tlic invasion of Julius Caesar has been taken as the starting- 
point, and the book begins with an attempt to describe the 
state of the country as it was when that invasion took place. 
The reason for this does not lie in any theoretical dlstmction 
between history and prehistory, for that distinction docs not 
here arise; from the beginning of the Neolithic period at least, 
British chi^onology is determined by strictly historical methods 
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through keying its archaeology into the chronological framo 
work given by documents from the Mediterranean region; it 
hes in the fact that our knowledge of what is conventionally 
called British prehistory is now so large^ and is growing and 
changing so rapidly, that it can no longer be dealt with in a 
mere introduction. It demands a volume to itself, and the time 
for writing that volume has not yet come* 

In writing this study of Roman Britain, my aim has been to 
make a contribution to the history of Britain, regarded as a 
region with a personality of its own, and a part of its own to 
play in the history of Europe. I have tried to recomtruct the 
state of the country ajid of its people^ and to determine how 
far these altered, and how far they remained the same, in the 
four centuries and a half with which I have dealt. Military and 
pohtical history are discussed only so far as seemed necessary 
for this end. Conceived in this way, the Roman period is no 
longer an isolated episode in British history. However isolated 
it may seem when we regard it simply as an age when an alien 
military and political system was imposed for a tunc upon a 
distant province, it presents a very different aspect when we 
reflect that the people upon wiom this system ’was imposed 
were people with an historical tradition of their own, who learnt 
from Rome not the lessons she was able to teach but the lessons 
their previous training enabled them to learn. 1 have tried to 
write the history of Roman Britain as if it were the chapter in 
a biography dealing with a man’s school-days, in which he k 
stiB the same boy that he ’was before he left home; w^hereas the 
historian of the Roman empire is writing thchistoiy of the school. 

A his tory of the Romano-British people has to be ’ivritten with 
attention to the somewhat meagre literary sources, eked out by 
analogy from those of other provinces ; but its material comes 
mainly from archaeology* This country has been fortunate 
in having a long and widespread tradition of archaeological 
interest, and in the last half-century it has enriched and purifled 
thb tradition by what is nothing short of a revolution in the 
scientific method of archaeological research. It is the great 
service of Haverfield to Romano-British studies that be set 
himself, and to a great extent accomplished, the enormous 
task of collecting and sifting the materials thus accumulated; 
hut death carried him off before he could digest the results 
into a book. His various sketches, studits* and lectures arc the 
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vindmia priina from which any book such as this must start. 
My debt to other writers is, I hope, sufficiently acknowledged 
In the bibliography. But this book could never have been 
written without the co-operation of innumerable scholars who, 
for the last twenty-five years, have helped me to form my ideas 
by explaining to me their own. Every page, a$ I wrote it, has 
recalled the generous friendship of these colIeaguc$ and the 
happy relations with them which I have enjoyed. 

Four special debts must be mentioned. My colleague' 
Professor J. R. R. Tolkien has helped me untiringly with prob¬ 
lems of Celtic philology. Several years ago I found in Mr. 
C. E. Stevens, now Fellow of Magdalen College, one who 
shared ray sense of the profound importance of agrarian prob¬ 
lems for the social and economic history of the Roman empire, 
and my conviction that hitherto the study of them had hardly 
begun. His patient researches, which he has discussed with me 
at every stage, have contributed more than 1 can hope to 
acknowledge to my account of agricultural life in Britain, 
Professor Tcnn^ Frank hotiotired me by asking me to write 
a section on Britain for his great Economc Suru^ of Romt^ and 
this detailed collection and discussion of economic material, 
w'hich will shortly be in print, he permitted me to use as the 
groundwork of a great dcil that appears in the present volume. 
And Dr, R. E, Mortimer Wheeler has allowed me to read and 
use in manuscript certain parts of his report on the late exca¬ 
vations at Verulam, shortly to be published by the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. 

Lastly, I should like to express my gradtude to the U niversity 
of Oxford, which, by creating for me the post of University 
Lecturer in PhilcBophy and Roman History, gave me for many 
years together encouragement and opportunity to pursue the 
studies whose results, having now vacated that position, 1 offer 
to it and to the public, 

OXFORO, 14 JaniMry /gjff R, G. G. 

The second edition embodies corrections kindly supplied by 
Mr. Robert Aitkcn, Mr. E. Birley, Dr. R. W, Chapman, Miss 
Mar>' Kitson Clark, Sir Cyril Fox, Mr. E. W. Gilbert, Sir G. 
Macdonald, Mr. I. C. Feate, Mr. C. E. Stevens, and Mr. R. 

P. Wright. 

16 Fehtmry 1337 


R. G. C, 


PREFACE TO BOOK V 

t>et%v£EN Roman Britain arid Christian England there a 
Jj great gulf fixed, a void of confusion whose obscurity 
remains a standing challenge to historical inquiry» And not 
the least of the dangers wbkh confront those who attempt to 
bridge the gulf lies in tlie difficulty of deten^ing the limi^ 
of firm ground upon its borders. Chronologically* indeed* it 
ntay seem possible m certain directions to narrow the chasm 
almost to vamshing-point. In Book IV of this volume Professor 
CoU;ng%vocxi to our great advantage has pursued tlie flickering 
torch of Roman Britain into the gathering darkness of the s^th 
centu ryj far beyond the conventional limit set for earlier writers 
by the edict of Honorius: and when his pursuit ends, he lias 
in fact all but reached in time the solid land on which in the 
next volume Professor Stenton will lay the firm foundations of 
Christian England- It might thus seem that there is hardly 
room for a special study of the period between. 

Nor have I attempted in Book V to study a p^od of 
as such* but rather a cultural phase in our history which* 
however much wc may Icam to draw together the last days of 
Roman Britain and the first days of Christian England* will 
contiriue to be profoundly different from cither and both to 
demand and to repay examination for its own sake. Book V is 
devoted to the establishment of the English Settlements in the 
lowland zone of our country, and* if limiting dates must be 
given for the process^ 1 would say tliat it started soon before 
the middle of the fifth century and that by 593* tlie traditional 
year of Ccawlin*s death* tJic political c^^olution of territorial 
states had advanced so far that a new age had begun. TkVitbin 
that century and a half the face of lowland Britain was trans¬ 
formed, and it is our ignorance of the course and character of 
that transformation which still maltcs the great gulf , bctvixen 
Roman Britain and Christian England so difficult to cross. 

TJiis being so I have deliberately devoted my space to the 
discussion of those problems which are directly relevant to 
the setdement of the English in Britain. The surviving Celtic 
society of the west has been left on one side in the isolation to 
which the coming of tiic English* and its own preoccupation 
with the memories of Rome and with the specialised problenis 
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of life in the highland regions;, had forced it: it was not until 
after the end of our period that the conflict of religious cntlm- 
siasms over the soul of Anglo-Saxon heathendom brought Celtic 
society again into direct contact Avith English history* Nor has 
any attempt been made to discuss in themselves the character 
of Anglo-Saxon social life and organization, or the varieties of 
its artistic expression in the pagan period* The former subject 
A^dll receive full treatment in the next volume^ and^ since the 
earliest sources on which our knowledge of its features depends 
belong almost wholly to Christian times, it would be not only 
redundant but possibly misleading to anticipate that discussion 
here* On the other hand^ a review of the arts and crafts of pagan 
times would certainly be here in place : it has been reluctandy 
omitted mainly because it Avould be dlflicultj if not impossible, 
to make an exposition of the subject Intelligible without the 
illustrations which the plan of the present series precludes* 
The varieties of Anglo-Saxon zoomorphic ornament must be 
seen to be believed, and no amount of description can convey 
the fantastic beauty of the Kingston brooch. But while a 
separate discussion was also rendered impracticable by con¬ 
siderations of space, I have endeavoured to introduce the main 
conclusions that can be drawn at present from this cultural and 
artistic e\tidence for the character of pagan society wherever 
it seemed relevant to the general course of the narrative. 

I have tried to indicate in the Bibliography and footnotes 
my debt to many scholars whose work in varied fields has con¬ 
tributed especially in the last few years to the growing iUumina- 
rion of the darkness. Two recent pubheations—Mr. R. H. 
Hodgkin’s of tht Anglt^{i:sons^ and the Ordnance SuTve>' 

Afap of Dark Age Britain —rendered the paths of all 
students of this age immeasurably smootiier than they were 
even two years ago, and my debt to both will be obvious. I owe 
it to them especially that the material on which my maps are 
based has been easy to verify, and that the means employed 
in its presentation have been easy to select: It may, however, 
be noticed that most of the archacotogical entries on the maps 
had been independently collected by me before these w^orks 
were published and that such differcncts as exist between my 
maps and theirs arc the natural consequence of my own studies* 
Where in my text I have ventured to disagree with Mr, Hodgkin 
or to criticize his inteiprctation of the evidence^ it has been, I 
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think, nearly always on topics on which he would be the first to 
agree that difference of opinion i$ legitiinate+ Dr. Si Wi Wool- 
dridge^s important article in An Hisimait Giography &f EnglunA 
btfoTA 1800 (cd- H. C* Darby) was published after my chapters 
were in proof: where our thought has run, as on many topics 
it has, along parallel lines I can only congratnlate myself on 
our agreement, and regret that I was not able on some other 
matters to profit earlier from his penetrating study. To Pro¬ 
fessor Stenton I owe not only the inspiration which all readen 
of his works derive from them but also much special help in 
matters of philology and place-names, topics which have not 
been my primary field of study* Mr, E* T- Leeds has kindly 
assisted me in several archaeological difficulties, and has 
generously allowed me to see the manuscript of his Rhind 
lectures before their pablication. Messrs. C. E. Stevens, G* F* C. 
Hawkes* and P. C, Gordon-Walker have all been good enough 
to read my proo& and have all made suggestions which have 
saved me from errors of fact and ambiguities of expression. 
To them and to my wife, who by typing the whole and mate¬ 
rially assisting with the Index has t ak e n on herself many of the 
burdensome incidents of authorships I would record my thanks^ 
for I appreciate to the fiill how much this work ow^cs to their 
encouragement and criticism. 

J. N. L. M* 
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BRITAIN BEFORE THE ROMAN CONQUEST 

I 

THE STAGE OF HISTORY 

T he country of Britain is divided by nature into two parts, 
each with a character of its own, a complement and 
contrast to that of the other. The north and west are formed 
by an ancient mountain-chain, worn down by ages of erosion 
into a plateau of hard rock, and this again has been deeply 
scored by water and ice, and shattered by Atlantic weather, 
until its seaboard has become ragged and irregular and its 
western parts cloven by deep valleys with mountain-masses 
rising steeply between them. Only in its eastern parts has it 
retained the character of a continuous plateau, with long 
stretches of uninterrupted high ground between one vaUcy and 
the next. 

Leaning up against the eastern edge of this highland ione, 
and sloping thence away to the east and south-east, lies a plain 
composed of newer and sofler rocks. These have been deposited 
during successive ages in superimposed and more or less 
parallel strata; but in the course of time the western highlands 
have tended to rise a little out of the sea, carrying with them 
the western edge of the plain, and its eastern edge has cone- 
spondingly sunk below it, so that, if no erosion had taken place, 
the plain as a whole would now slope gendy upwards from 
sea-lcvel on the south-east to a height of two thousand feet or 
more on the edge of the uplands; but, since erosion always acts 
most powerfully on the highest ground, and so tends to reduce 
a slope to a level by carrying that away, its effect has been to 
remove the uppermost strata and expose those below them 
difierentiaUy, most iu the west and north, least in the south and 
east. A traveller going horn the Straits of Dover towards the 
Welsh mountains, therefore, finds himself aJtemately rising in 
a gentle slope, along the surface of one geological stratum, and 
then, where this breaks off, dropping sharply down an escarp¬ 
ment to the surface of the one next below it. 

It ij this differentia] erosion that determines the mmn tines 
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of surTacc-gcoloEy^ and therefore of histoncaJ geography, In the 
plain of secondary rochs that forma the lowland zone of Britain, 

For several reasons the contrast between these two zones is 
a fact of primary importance for British history^ 

First and foremost^ the two differ widely in the general 
character of their landscape. The softer rocks of the lowland 
zone yield gentle slopes and wide expanses of almost level 
ground; the highland zone, though in scale and ^vildncss its 
mountains arc nowhere comparable with those of younger 
mountain-rangK, is everywhere rugged and broken in the 
aspect of its surface, steep in its slopes, and hardly anywhere even 
approximately Icvd for more than a very little space. 

There is also a general difference in the character of the soil. 
Almost all die lowland formations, however much they differ 
among themselves^ have this in common, that they weather 
into fertile soils, naturally clothing themselves with a rich growth 
of turf or fore$t trees, and capable of being used by man cither 
for arable farming or as grass-land. In the highland zone the 
soib are everywhere by comparison poor, at best thin and stony, 
at worst so sour with peat as to be useless, and by nature 
chiefly given over to scrubby, stunted trees and open heath. 

In climate also there is a contrast- The highland zone, with 
inconsiderable exceptions, has a rainfall everywhere above the 
average (40 inches in the year) for the entire country; the low¬ 
land zone everywhere one lower; and indeed almost all the 
lowland zone, except in its south-w^cstem part^ has on average 
less than 30 mches in the year. This difference, which would in 
any case have a great effect on the reladve habitability of the 
two zones, is further increased by the fact that the parts of the 
lowland zone which receive most rain arc the chalk and oolite 
uplands, which most quickly absorb it; so that few parts of the 
lowland zone, except actual fcn-land, are ever so water-logged 
as most of the highlaud zone is for most of the year. And this 
w^attr-logged condition, beside being in itself an enemy to 
human Ufe, lowers the temperature and decrease sunshine by 
evaporation and by the formation of clouds. Thus the lowland 
zone as a w^hole is warm and dry, though nowhere too dry for 
the free growth of vegetation; the highland zone as a whole is 
cold and w'et- But the contrast in general or mean temperature 
is modified by the fact that the warm Atlantic winds which 
bring rain to die highland zone diminish the intensity of winter 
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cold there, so that fros^ts are more mteme ia the lowland zone, 
especially towards the east coast. 

TIicsc differences in r^pcct of relief, soil, ^nd climate between 
the highland and lowland zones have deeply aiTcctcd the life 
of their respective inhabitants^ In the lowland zone com¬ 
munications, whether by land-routes or by boat along the 
slow-flowing riVCR, have always been easy; agriculture and stocks 
farming, ever since man first introduced them, have prospered 
on lands eminently suited to them^ and neither heat nor cold, 
neither drought nor excessive rainfall, has ever been an obstacle 
to human prosperity^ In the highland zone conun unicatioti by 
land is everywhere difficult, and water-transport, except by 
sea, impossible ; the character of the soil makes agriculture and 
stoek-farming alike a precarious matter, with small profits and 
great liability to loss; and the cold, wet climate i$ a lundrance 
to every kind of activity and a handicap to every form of 
civilized life. 

Hence, in degree, there has always been a general difference 
between the richer, more comfortable, and more prosperous 
life of the lowland zone and the harder and poorer life of the 
highland; and there have been differences of kind as well, 
arising out of the same causes^ The lowland zone is not only 
more accessible to invasion from the Continentp it is also more 
attractive to invaders; because life is easier there, changes in 
the way of living are less hard to bring about, and consequently 
the history of the lowland zone shows from time to dmc pro¬ 
found changes of this kind, partly through the coming of new 
inhabitants, partly through the infiltration of new ideas. The 
highland zone h unattraedve to invaders, hard to invade, and 
hard to conquer in detail vrhen invaded; its landscape and 
climate impose peremptory laws on any one, no matter whence 
he comes, w^ho settles there; all these causes, therefore, combine 
to make it a region tenacious of its old customs^ conservative 
in temperamentj stubborn to resist any kind of change* New 
peoples and new ideas, when they gain a foothold in it, do so 
at the price of compromise with the old; and the civilization 
of the highland zone, analysed at any given moment in its 
history, shows a curious blend of older and newer elements, 
the old surviving though modified by the new, the new quickly 
adapting themselves towards conformity with the old. 

In spite of this contrast between highland and lowland zoucfl. 
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the relation between the two by no means one of mere 
differencep The sea wliich rings them round and holds them 
together combines them into a single whole with a character of 
own^ From the point of view of an obscrv^cr on the European 
mainland, Britain as a whole is deeply permeated by the charac^ 
teristics especially belonging to the highland zone: conservatism 
of temperament, tenacity of customs, resistance to new ideas 
except in so far as they modify themselves under the influence 
of the old; and thus figures as the embodiment of a spirit of 
compromise^ sometimes admired for its cautious and practical 
common sense and its loyalty to long-tried traditions, sometimes 
condemned for backwardness in the march of progress, blind 
devotion to lost causes, deficiency in lo^c, proneness to half» 
measures and hyptxrisy. These characterisdes of the Bridsh 
spirit arise firom the fact that, in its relation to the Continent, 
Britain in general plays the same part which in particular 
belongs, within Britain^ to the highland zone: cut ofiffirom the 
mainland by the sea, it is difficult enough of access to form a 
mcltitjg-pot in w^hich new airivaJs, whether of population or of 
ideas, arc assimilated and absorbed, conquering only by being 
themselves conquered^ 

For this reason the rhythms of civihzarion in Britain have 
always been slower, and their puLsadon less violent, than on the 
EiLropcan mainland. The quick and brilliant flow^erings of 
such coQtinenta] movements as Celtic art, Roman imperial 
civilization, medieval French architecture. Renaissance art and 
thought, or the rcvoludenary spirit of the eighteenth century 
have seldom failed to find a reflexion in Britain j but they 
have been reflected there somewhat tardily and dimly^ losing 
much of their own specific quality^ and never representing that 
quality In its highest and intenscst form, but achieving by 
their assimilation in the life of Britain a certain solidity and 
endurance, so that in compensation for their lack of a rapid 
blossoming they arc exempt from a rapid decay, and sch phase 
tends, far more than on the Condnent^ to overlap with, the 
next and to give an impression of reladve permanence. 

This slowness of rhythm, which at first sight makes Britain 
a mere laggard in the movement of European history, a refuse- 
heap on the edge of the ocean into which arc swept the outworn 
relics of ethnic migrations and spiritual fermentadons, there to 
linger indefinitely in a confused and inert mass, has nevertheless 
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a pasidve funcdon of its own* What it lacks ia brilliance and 
novelty, it makes up in a certain malurity or ripeness; the very 
habit of blending together things so diverse as the Celtic spirit 
and the Roman^ the medieval aud Rcnabsancc, the feudal and 
the democratic, has constantly produced new forms of life 
and thought which Britain has given back to the Continent as 
her own peculiar contrihution to the life and thought of Europe* 
In this way Britain has given to Europe the Irish and Anglo- 
Saxon scholarship and art of the dark ages^ the empirical 
philosophy of the school of Locke, the principles of parliamen¬ 
tary government, and the fruits of the industrial revoludon. 
And in many cases, within Britain itself, these new products 
have arisen where the spirit of conservatism is strongest, in the 
highland zone: the home of Irish Christianity, of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, of Trevithick, Watt, and Stephenson. 

The history cf Britain in the Roman period is primarily the 
history of its partial conquest and occupadon by Rome, From 
this point of ^iew the historian's interest is focused on the ques* 
don how far Britain became romanized, and in the Hght of 
what has already been said we should expect to discover a 
partial and tardy romanizatioD of the lowland :;^oeiCj Ies$ 
intense than the corresponding romamzatioa of the condnental 
provinces, and penetrating little if at all into the highland ?onc. 
And this in effect is what we find; but not the whole of it. There 
are two other facts, mteresting to the historian of the Roman 
empire, but more interesting to the historian of Britain. 

First, the adoption of Romaii civilizadon in the lowland zone 
could t^c a lasting and stable form only at the price of assimila¬ 
tion to tlie way's of life already stabUshed m Britain; and this is 
the key to the difference which we shall find to exist between 
two widely divergent phases of Romano-Bridsh civilization, one 
characteristic of the earlier part of our period, one of the later. 

Secondly, the infiltradon of Roman dvilizadon into the 
highland zone, slow though k necessarily was, and hard to 
detect in the scanty evidences of its actual occurrence, might 
w^ell leave behind it results more permanent and more momen¬ 
tous for later history than the quicker and more spectacular 
romanizadon of the lowland zone* This is the key to the part 
played in British history by the heritage of Roman life and 
thought after Britain had ceased to be a part of the empire. 

So much for the larger features of British geography and their 
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influence nn history during the Roman period; we must now 
study the geographical setting of that history in somewhat closer 
detail. 

The lowland zonCj extending as far west as the base of the 
Dcvonshire^GomAvall peninsula and the beginning of the Welsh 
bills, and as far north as the Pcmiines and the uplands ofeounty 
Durham and Northumberland, is a singlep undivided whole^ 
Its landward limits, clearly marked by the outcrop of the 
palaeozoic rocks, may be represented by a Hne beginning at 
Seaton, on the Devonshire coast, and running north to the 
Bristol Channel, mth an outlier of highland-zone character in 
the Mendips; recommencing at the head of the Bristol Channel 
and skirting the Forest of Dean and the Malvern hills to the 
Wrekin, and thence bending westward and northward by 
Shrewsbury^ Oswestry, and Wrexham to the estuary of the Dee; 
beginning again near Lancaster and passing round the edge of 
the Pennines by way of Manchester, Derby, and Sheffield until 
it reaches the sea near the mouth of the Tees. The lowland area 
thus defined stands out on the map of Roman Britain as the 
region of Roman towns and villas, the region of peaceful, 
civilized, romanized life. 

The highland zone is diseontinuDus; it is broken into three 
parts by tu-o deep inlets, where the western sea has penetrated 
through it to meet the lowland zone, the Bristol Channel and 
the bight of the Irish Sea on the coasts of Cheshire and 
Lancashire. These three parts are very difTcrent in size* The 
northernmost, including the whole of Scodand, the Border 
counties, and the Pennine chain, is by far the largest as well as 
the farthot removed from Rome; Wales, including the Welsh 
marches, is much smaller, and the Dumnonian peninsula the 
smallest of all. These three regions have, from the Roman point 
of vieiv, this in common, that they arc all highland regions, 
impenetrable in the main to civilizing influences; but their 
isolation from each other made it possible to treat them differ^ 
cntly, and their differences of size and position made such 
differences of treatment uundtablc^ The Dumnonian peninsula, 
however uncivilized, was too small and too easy of access to be 
a focus of armed opposition to Rome: it never offered serious 
resistance to conquest, and never received a military garrison. 
Wales was another matter; and the map shows it as studdfxl 
with a network of forts. But for the most part these had done 
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their work within a hundred ycai^ from the landing of tlie 
Roman artnicsj and were abandoned as no longer useful; con¬ 
quest was here complete- The Penninc-Scottish region was 
never conquered in its entirety at ah; such a conquest was for 
a time projected, but soon abandoned; and a compromise was 
reached by throwing a fronder-line across it and maintaining 
a system efforts in the conquered portion. 

Thus the distinction between d^il and military areas in 
Roman Britain;, long faTTuliar to historians, corresponds witli 
the distinction between lowland and highland zones, but with 
modifications due to the division of the highland zone into three 
unequal parts^ 

The three legionary fortresses at York, Chester, and Caerleon- 
on-Usk served both as bases or focal points for the military 
region and as links connecting it with the civil. This is because 
ah three lie on the natural frontier-line separating the highland 
zone from the lowland, and, more particularly^ at the three 
points on that line where the lowland zone penetrates most 
deeply into the highland, the three gates of the highland zone. 
York, the natural capital of its own vale, stands where the 
northernmost tongue of lowland country is squeezed out be¬ 
tween the Pennines and the Cleveland hills. Chester commands 
the gap between the Pennines and Wales, pushed as near as 
may to Wales, its primary objective* Cacrlcon similarly 
commands the gap between Walo and the Dumnonian penin¬ 
sula, but is thrust into the very throat of the Welsh mountains 
as if to emphasize the fact that De^^onshire and Cornwall needed 
no military supcniirion. 

The lowland zone, continuous though it is in extent, h more 
variegated in character than a first glance at the map would 
suggest. North of the Thames it is crossed over its entire extent 
by two ridges of hill-country: the oolite lim«tone ridge that 
begins as the Cotswolds and continues succesrively as the 
Northamptonslurc uplands and Lincoln Edge, and the chalk 
ridge that begins in the Berkshire Downs, continues across the 
Thames as the ChiUemSi^ and curves roand to the south side of 
the Wash, reappearing in a continuation of the same curve 
as the Lincolnshire Wolds and, across the Humber, as the Wolds 
of Yorkshire. South'-east of the Chiltera ridge, the chalk 
disappears bencatli the clay of the London basin; but it rises 
again south of the Thames, emerging from under the tertiary 
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beds to form another chalk ridge, the Hampshire Dowm and 
the North Downs of Surrey and Kent, But for the effects of 
erosion, it would rise higher still* to form a dome-like plateau 
mvering the Weald; but all this has gone; the North Downs 
are broken off to southward by an escarpment, faced across the 
sandy and clayey Wcaldcti forc^t-Iand by the corresponding 
escarpment of the South Downs, whence the chalk dips do^ti- 
ward again to the Sussex and Hampshire coast. These three 
ridges of chalk are not parallel; they converge westward* and 
meet in Salisbury Plain. 

Salisbury Plain has thus a peculiar significance for the geology 
and topography of lowland Britain. It is not only in itself a 
vast plateau of chalk, it is also a ganglion ffom which three 
chalk ridges radiate: one through the Ghiltcms to the Wash, 
one through the North Downs to the Straits of Dover* and one 
through the South Downs to Beachy Head. Yet another range 
of chalk downs branches off from Its south-western edge and 
extends to the Dorset coast, while tangentially to it^ separated 
from it only by a narrow gap about Chippenham and Trow¬ 
bridge, runs tile oolite ridge of the Cotswolds. 

The importance of this ridge-s^-stera radiating from Salisbury 
Plain consists not so much in its cle\^ation, w^hich is in many 
places inconsiderable, as in the character of its ^il. The chalk 
and the oolites are the only formadons in lowland Britain 
yielding large, continuous tracts of laud whose soil is at once 
reasonably fertile and naturally drained. Excessive moisture 
is the chief enemy that human life encounters in Britain; it is 
easiest for man to live, therefore, in places where fallen rain is 
quickly absorbed by a porous subsoil; and subsoils of this kind 
are provided by sands, gravels, chalk, and limestone. The im¬ 
portance of sands and gravels must be considered later on; 
here it is enough to say that m the extent and contimiity of their 
deposits they are much inferior to the other two. An agricul¬ 
tural population in a somewhat primitive stage of development* 
unequal as yet to the task of draining the loamy &oils, and there¬ 
fore taking the line of least resistance by choosing those with 
a natural drainage^ while at the same time civilized enough to 
appreciate the value of large contmuous tracts of habitable land, 
where an effective political and rdJgious organization could be 
developed* would fasten upon these plateaux and ridges of chalk 
and oolite as its natural home, aud, as its corporate life took 
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shape, would tend to regard Salisbury Plain as its home-laad 
jSiir excellenct, the economic, religious, and political centre of 
Britain. 

Something of this kind did actually occur during the earliest 
ages of civilization in Britain, Settled agricultural life was 
introduced in the Neolithic age, during the third miUennium 
before Christ; towards the end of that millennium great stone 
monuments were being erected In this country on a scale implying 
considerable wealth, a high degree of political organization, and a 
very dehnite system of religious beliefs. These megalithic monu¬ 
ments, there is good reason to think, were a fashion introduced 
by people sailing up the Atlantic coast from the Iberian penlii' 
sula and making dieir landfall in the south-west of Britain; 
many of them settled in Cornwall or worked thdr way by degrees 
northwards either to Wales and Scotland, where they settled 
upon the western headlands and islands, and so to the extreme 
north of Scotland, or else to Ireland, which is densely covered 
vrith their remains; but many others landed on the coast of 
Dorset, where the south-westem chalk ridge reaches the sea, 
and established a great megalithic culture on Salisbury Plain 
and the Cotswolds. It is here that the megalithk civilization 
orBritain developed in Its earliest, purest, and intensest form, as 
the evidence of dolmens and long barrows testihes; and it is 
here that, at a later date, when the cult of the stone circle came 
into existence, the greatest and most impressive stone cirelcs 
were erected, at Avebury and Stonehenge. 

The next great accession to the population of Britain was 
the arrival of the ‘Beaker people’, so called from the charac¬ 
teristic drinking<up found in thdr graves, who came from the 
south-east; their remains are scattered along the eastern coast 
very much as those of the megalith-builders are scattered along 
the western. But in spite of the difTercnee of origin there was 
to some extent an identity in their goal; on Salisbury Plain the 
two civilizations met and mingled. The same thing happened 
to a less degree elsewhere, notably on the Yorkshire Wolds 
and the limestone uplands of Derbyshire; but it is on Salisbury 
Plain and the chalk downs of Dorset that the evidence of fusion 
is greatest in quantity and most striking in quality; for at 
Stonehenge itself the stones appear to have been dressed with 
bronze tools, and bronze was unknown in Britain until the 
coming of tlie Beaker people. 
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In the Early Iron Age^ once morCj Lhc chalk and oolite ridges 
maintained thdr importance; and once more it is on Salisbury 
Plain and the dry uplands adjacent to it that man has left the 
most impressive evidences of wealth and power in the gigantic 
hid'forts of the Plain itself, the downs of Dorset and Hampsldre, 
and the Cots wolds. ThtiSj for two thousand years and more 
before lhc coming of the Romans^ Salisbury Plain had been a 
centre to which every new civilization gravitated when it 
reached Britain, and at which it attained its highest expression 
of material and spiritual culture. 

Tliis ancient importance of the chalk and oolite plateaux as 
the regions of densest population^ greatest wealth, and highest 
dvilizadon comes to our minds to-day as a surprise. We are 
accustomed to see those regions as among the most sparsely 
inhabited in the country; and we are aware that this has been 
so for many centuries; long before the towns began to eat up 
the population of the country-side, we know, the medieval 
villages and the Anglo-Saxon villages before them tended on 
the whole to avoid those r^ons, or at most to penetrate them 
by creeping up their river-vaUeySj and to choose by preference 
soils of a heavier and more loamy kind. Here and there, it h 
true* a modem town or village, like Stow-on-the-Wold* with its 
Early Iron Age ramparts, inherits what may well be an un¬ 
broken tradition from prehistoric times ^ but these exceptions 
only serv^e to emphasize the general truth of the principle that 
the centres of population and wealth have shifred their ground 
since those times, leaving the chalk and oolite relatively hare. 
Thb is not the place to consider when and why this change came 
about; It is enough here to call attention to its reality, in order 
to insist upon the fact that when the Romans came to Britain 
they found a population living not like the village population 
of to*day, mostly on heavy soils which before they could be used 
for agticuliiu-chad to be both cleared of timber and also drained 
of supeHluous moLstuLTc, but mostly on light and naturally 
drained soils whose timber had been cleared by a gradual 
process during the Bronze Age* not so much by sj^'stematic 
felling as by the slow encroachment of grazing animals. 

In addition to the chalk and oolite, uaturally drained soils 
arc afforded by various sands and gravels. The relation of early 
man to this group of soils is a complex matter. Whereas it is 
easy to generalize about the oolite- and chalk-lands, and to 
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accept the principle that early man settled everywhere on these 
except where, as in the Chiltcms^ they were overlaid by super¬ 
ficial deposits of heavy clay, no generalization will hold goed 
of die sandy and gravelly soils. Considerable tracts of them exist 
in the lowland zone; for example, the New Forest, the tertiarics 
of the Bagshot district, the greensand which crops ont under the 
chalk in the Weald and north of the Berkshire and Ghittem 
escarpments, the dry , wind-blovm sand of the Breckland border¬ 
ing the Fern in Suffolk and NorfoLlc, and the richer brieWarth 
that lies along the banks and terraces of the larger rivers* Both 
in the Bronze Age and in the Iron Age, do^n to the coming of 
the Romans, some of these tracts were densely inhabited and 
others practically devoid of popnlatton; and this difiertnee 
cannot be correlated with differences in the quality of thcsoiU 
Of the ligh test and poorest, some, like the Wcalden greensand 
and the Bagshot and New Forest re^ons, were left nnsetded; 
yet the Breckland, among the poorest of aU, was densely 
populated in the earlier part of the Bronze Age^ though in the 
Iron Age this population was greatly diminished. Of the river- 
banks and terraces, again, some w^ere thickly settled in the 
Bronze and Iron Ages. The most remarkable case is that of the 
Thames, where finds firom the Bronze Age onwards occur in a 
continuous belt on both sides of the river from its mouth to the 
Oxford district, where they spread out fan wise over the alluvial 
soils from Dorchester to Eynsham. Hardly less striking is the 
case of the Orwell* where an almost equally dense belt of finds 
nins up the valley and' merges into the thickly populated 
districts of the Breckland and the Cambridgeshire chalk. The 
nearest approach to a generalization would be to say that by 
the time the Iron Age was established the poorest sands and 
gravels^ even where they had once been thickly inhabited, w ere 
either unoccupied or occupied only by a small population, 
whereas the richra alluvial soils along the chief rivers of the 
south-east were densely populated, and increasingly so as time 
went on. 

Dense though it w^as, however, this population may have 
been less advanced m wealth and political organization than that 
of the chalk and oolite plateaux; it has nothing left comparable 
with Stonehenge and Avebury or with the great hill-forts of the 
upland regions. In part the difference may be due to lack of 
materials^ the valley-people bad no stone for making such things; 
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they may have erected circles of timber, and they did sometimes 
construct river-side forts like the Dyke Hills at Dorchester. Yet 
the evidence, so far as it exists, docs suggest a lower degree of 
dvilization in the valleys throughout the prehistoric periods. 

As opposed to these regions of primitive setdement^ there 
were others which early man hardly touched at alK Some of 
these, composed of barren sand and gravel, have already been 
mentioned; but the largest in extent and most important to 
the historian are the heavy clay-lands wbidi hold the water on 
llidr surface and were originally covered with damp oat-forest 
having a dense and almost impenetrable undergrowth. The 
most conspicuous of these arc the Weald, the London basin, 
the bou!dcr-clay plateau of East Anglia, the belt of Kimmcrldgc 
and Oxford clays that separate the Berkshire-^hiltem chalk 
ridge from the main ridge of the oolite, the Uassic days of the 
midlands, and the Trias and glacial clays of Cheshire and 
Lancashire* To these may be added certain extensive clay- 
caps overlying the chalk, cspcdally on the Ctdltcm plateau- 
All these were in prehistoric times either uninhabited, though 
douhdess visited by hunters, or else inhabited only here and 
there, where belts or isJauds of less intractable soil were to be 
found. There were also regions of matsh-laiid, habitable only 
where islands of drier ground emerged: the Fens, the marshes 
of Somerset, and the country round the head of the Humber. 

These inhospitable regions were not only in themselves un¬ 
populated; they also acted in varying degrees a$ barriers to the 
movement of civilization. Thus the Weald cffccdvely cuts the 
South DoT.vns off from communication with the North Downs 
aod the Thames valley^ with the result that whereas a dviliza- 
don focused m Sahsbxmy Plain can make itself fdt along the 
southern chalk ridge as far as Beachy Head, one centred in the 
Thames basin leaves that ridge as a whole unaffected. Again, 
a people settled on the river-banks of Norfolk would tend under 
primitive conditiom to hve in a backwater orhistory, untouched 
by influences from the south and west. The Oxford and 
Kimmeridge beJt seems to have been a forest-wall which Bronze 
Age influence coming from the south-east failed to penetrate, 
leaving the oolite ridge siugulariy poor in relics of that period. 
And, most important of all, the vast triangle of the sparsely 
inhabited midland forest, together with the cold and wet clay- 
lands of the Cheshire gap, made it dilEcuh for any civilization 
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rooted in soiAth-eastcrn England to affect WsJes or to find an 
outlet on the Irish Sea. 

Until the Roman road-bnildcrs set themselves deliberately 
to break these barriers down;^ the main lines of communication 
generally followed within the lowland zone were very different 
from those of Roman and all post-Roman times. They fall into 
two groups. Fiist, there arc the ridge ways that mark the lines 
of dry upland: the Icknidd Way, connecting Salisbury Plain 
by way of the Berkshire Downs and the Chiltctns with the 
Wash; the Harroway running similarly along the North Downs; 
and others along the South Downs and the Cotswolds, Secondlyj 
there are traffic-lines following the river-valleys, partly the 
rivers themsdves, carrying traffic in canoes^ P^^^tly roads along 
the river’-bants. The Hiaincs was an important waterway 
throughout the Bronze and Iron Ages; so were the rivers that 
flow into the Wash, and, farther north, the tributaries of the 
Humber, especially the Trent and the Ouse. 

For the highland zone a briefer survey wiil be enough. Here, 
as a rule, the %oih arc impermeable; for even the carboniferous 
limestone, which figures so largely in the Pennine region, is to 
a great extent covered either with bouldcr-clay or with peat; 
and consequently, though dry limestone soik arc important 
wherever they occur, for example in Derbyshire^ in the York¬ 
shire dales, and in parts of Westmorland, they arc not the 
decisive dement in the distribution of early man. The most 
powerful factor in that distribution was height above sea-level, 
or rather* abm^e the level of more or less permanent excessive 
surface-water* Throughout the highland zone there are groups 
and bdts of megalithic remains* thdr distribution eloquently 
attesting the sea-borne character of the dvilizatiori that pro¬ 
duced them, on the lower shelve of land near the coa^t. In 
Cornwall they occur especially near Land's End; in Wales 
towards the headlands of Pembrokeshire and Carnarvonshire 
and in Anglesea; there h a sprinkling of them on the Cumber¬ 
land coast with a few penetrating up the Eden vaUey, and they 
become commoner again in Galloway and round the Firth of 
Clyde; then, after a considerable gap, they begin again in Skye 
and the Outer Islands, and there are many near the northern 
and eastern coasts of Caithness and in the Orkneys. Inland, 
except for an important group on the limestone plateau of 
Derbyshire, they arc conspicuously rare. Taken as a whole. 
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they represent an agnculhiral civilization occupying somewhat 
low-lying, fertile, naturally drained soils, based on the sea, and 
derived from exploitation of the Atlantic traffic-route \^•hich 
connects the Iberian peninsula with the Biscayan coastlands, 
the peninsula of Brittany, and the western coast of Britain, 

The Beaker people, coming as they did from the east and 
south-east, affected the lughland zone very Hide except in the 
north. Here the eastern ooast of Scotland from Inverness to 
Aberdeen, and the coastal plain of Northumberland, are 
densely studded with their remains, which conspicuously avoid 
the megalith region of Caithness, but except for that northern 
extremity OTCur freely aU over the eastern coasdand. But the 
Beaker civili^tion penetrated much more adventurously than 
the tncgalithic into the heart of the country, occupying the 
upland valley of eastern Scotland and Northumberland, and 
thence working its way to the open and well-drained basin of 
the £<]cn valley. The mingling of mcgalithic and Beaker 
civilizatiom, which in the lowland zone we have found to be 
characteristic of Salisbury Plain, seldom appears, and never on 
a comparable scale, in the highland zone: it occurs once In 
Derbyshire, once in the Eden valley, and again in a region 
which, though geolt^cally belong;! ng to the lowland zone, is 
Culturally ambiguous as between that and the highland, the 
Yorkshire Wolds, 

Taking the Bronze .^ge as a whole, and setting aside northern 
Scotland as outside the main scope of this volume, w'c find a 
population which avoids the lowest lands and the heaviest soils 
as too wet and too densely timbered for occupation, and avoids 
the highest as too cold and exposed, but settles freely in the 
upland valleys and on shelves ofland and foothills between the 
mountains and the valley-bottoms, especially where these have 
a permeable subsoil. Setdement is particularly dense in eastern 
Northumberland, with penetration up the Tweed and through 
the Tyne gap mto the Eden basin; the dales of the central 
Pennines, especially Airedale, which carries a similar penetra¬ 
tion over the watershed into the Ribble valley; the Derbyshire 
uplands; North Wales from Flintshire to Anglesca; wcstcni 
Cornwall; and the plateau of Dartmoor. 

It remains to consider the natural lines for sea-borne traffic 
connecting Britain with the Continent, and to ask how these in 
their various ways affected its early history. 
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The first is the Atlantic route to Brittany and Spain. This 
impinges on Britain at it$ south-westtm ottremity and there 
divides into two branches, one going north into die Irish Sea 
and so to the west coast of Scotland, the other east, up the 
English Channel. In prehistoric limes the northern branch was 
the more important of the two; the eastern seems to have been 
of value only because it gave direct access to the Dorset coast 
and thus to the rich hinterland of Salisbury Plain. As long 
as Salisbury Plain was the heart of dvUbadon in Britain ail 
roads led to it; and thus, in the mcgalithic period^ it acted as 
a magnet dramng sea-borne traffic from the Atlantic coastal 
route as far up-channel as Dorset, Apart from this deflection^ 
the Atlantic route belonged at Its British end to the highland 
zone; it was the pathway by which early civilization reached 
Cornwallj WaJeSj Irdand, and the west and north of Scotland. 

The second route, or group of routes, crosses the Channel 
between Normandy and Hampshire, again with a strong 
tendency to be deflected tow^ds the Don&ct coast These 
routes seem to have increased in importance during the Bronze 
Age and the earlier phases of the Iron Age; they were the mam 
agents in developing the Late Bronze Age and La Tine I^ ci\i- 
lizarions of the Wcsscx uplands. 

The third group crosses the Straits of Dover and reaches 
Britain at the Kentish ports, the Thames, and the rivers of 
Essex. This traffic-Hne seems first to have become important 
in the Early Iron Age, when it introduced a civilization of 
Halistatt typt into ^uth-eastem England; from the first century 
before Christ it became, and remained throughout the Roman 
period, the most important of dL 

Lasdy, a fourth group crosses the North Sea from the Low 
Countries and Denmark. These r on tes were of great i mportance 
about the begitmiog of the second millennium before Christ 
as introduemg the Beaker people, and again some tw^enty-five 
centuries later as the highways of Anglo^axon immigration; 
between these two dates they w^cre of little consequence. 

■ The pir-Roman Iroci Age on the Coniiiient in«y be conven^fiily regarded u 
occupyi^ tbe EniUemuum bcTcirc Chriif^ of whidl die fin-t lulf ii the 

|Kricx3^ the iccoitcl the La pertodp call^ uPter utei u whid^ ihdr 
churaclcnadc civiluatidcia were tint dteudvdy Uudi-edr and both subdivided inlo 
mi£bor pcncidL Engluh andquarka *.% one timE gii\T 10 thf La T^ dviluadaB 
thf nume ‘Late Celtic."; ihll name it aa/w lilde lUe^ 
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AKY attempt to give an account of Britain^ aa it vihen 
Julius Caesar's invasion brought it for a moment into the 
light of hlstoty, must begin with the question: to what race did 
the Britons of tha t age belong? or j in less ambiguous terms, since 
the word race is apt to cany misleading associations, what kind 
of men were they in bodily form and habit? 

This is a question which, in die present state of knowledges 
cannot be answered briefly and decisively; but something can 
be done towards clearing away misconceptions and indicating 
the direcUoD in which an answer should be sought. 

In the last century students tended to approach the question 
Grom a point of view partly archaeological and partly htcrary. 
From skeletons found m the communal burial-chambers of 
long barrows, they reconstructed the picture of a short, long¬ 
headed, Ugh tly built. Neolithic race, which they connected with 
the similar peoples of the western Mediterrauean, The beaker 
burials of the earliest Bronze Age gave them a strongly con- 
tiusted physical type, tall, massive, and round-headed; and they 
tended to think of this type as characteristic of the Bronze Age. 
Finally from the historical writers of the Roman age they 
derived an idea of the Britons in Caesat^s time as a race of tall, 
fair warriors of Celtic speech* 

All these conceptions had in them a certain degree of truth, 
but all must to-day be qualified; and the result of these qualU 
hcations h a picture of the ancient Britons which, if more 
complex in some ways, is simpler m others- 

In the Neolithic period, which is as far back as we need 
attempt to trace the British pedigree^ the whole of western 
Europe was inhabited by a race of long-headed men, varying 
somewhat in appearance, and especially in colouring, since 
they w'crc probably alwa^'s fairer in the north and darker in the 
south, but in most r^pects substandally alike. Into this area of 
long-headed population there was driven a wedge of round- 
headed immigrants from the east, known to anthropologists as 
the Alpine race. Most of the peoples that have mvaded Britain, 
from whatever direcdon they have come, have belonged to the 
western European long-headed stock, and have therefore borne 
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a general resembbnee to the people already livitig there; and 
consequcDtly, in spite of the diversities among these vaiiotis 
ncw-comcrSj the tendency in Britain has been towards the 
establishment and maintenance of a tolerably timform long¬ 
headed typCp The chief exception to this rule is the Beaker 
people, who, whatever their precise originj derived from an 
Alpine strain in their ancestry a strongly brachyccphaJous type 
of skull; but the total influence of this strain upon the physique 
of the Britons has not been great; and in estimating its irnpor- 
tance we must bear in mind that, although the Beaker people 
buried their dead tmbumt, so that their physical characteristics 
are well known to the modern archaeologist, the Bronze Age 
to whicli their coming was the prelude was in genera! an age of 
cremation: hence very little is known concerning the physical 
type of the population in that period as a whole. Other excep¬ 
tions are the Romans themselves, using that name in a narrowiy 
geographical sense for inhabitants of central Italy, and the 
Normans: these were both round-headed peoples. But apart 
from these exceptions (of which tlic Roman may be almost 
ignored, for hardly any skulls attributable to that type have 
been found in this country) pracdcally all the skulls found in 
Britain, of whatever age, are of a long-headed t^^je w^hose 
closest affinities are with the ancient peoples of north-wstem 
Europe. This applies ev^en to the skulls found m long barrows, 
which are more akin to the Nordic long-beaded type than to the 
Mediterranean. 

It is not until the later Roman period, when creniatioa ceased 
to be practised and inhumation became general throughout the 
country^ that we can assemble a sufficient mass of evidence to 
give us a trustworthy general idea of the physique prevalent 
in ancient Britain. When this happens^ we find that the phyricoJ 
type is fairly constant. The bead is moderately long, with a 
flattish top, giving an upright, square, and somewhat low fore¬ 
head, generally marked by a transverse groove above the eye¬ 
brows: the back of the head projects strongly; the crania! 
capacity is about the same as that of an average modem 
Englishman, the stature somewhat less; the figure is as a rule 
sturdy and muscular* 

This Romano^British type, as anthropologists coll it, is so 
widely prevalent m the later Roman period that it may safely 
be regarded as having established itself before the Roman 
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pniod began. Its closest connexloiu on the Continent are with 
Scandinavia, the Low Countries, and nortliem France; and it 
has survived on a considerable scale in modem England, Sir 
Arthur Keith, the chief living authority on this subject, raises 
the question:’ ‘Do people ,,, of the Romano-Britlsh type occur 
in our modem population? 1 would answer that inquiry with 
a confident Yes—in very considerable numbers, particularly 
amongst the English middle classes/ 

Beyond asserting the wide prevalence of this type, certainly 
in the later Roman period and probably at its beginning, little 
can be said here about the local and other variations which 
undoubtedly existed. It is possible, for example, that the 
modem prevalence of fair colouring in the east and dark in the 
west is not altogether due to the Anglo-Saxon invasions, but is 
connected with a much older division between north Eurepesn 
influences on the east of Britain and southern influences on the 
west, coming by way of the Adantic coast. It is also likely that, 
in the south-east, the latest comers, whom the Roman invaders 
would encounter as a military aristocracy, would be fairer than 
the general bulk of the population, with whom they had not 
yet been assimilated/ 

In language, all the various British trihes with W'bam the 
Romans came into contact, and probably all the inhabitants 
of the British Isles without exception, were by the beginning of 
the Roman period Celtic, Here again, views prevalent not long 
ago require modiheation. The late Sir John Rhys called atten¬ 
tion to a broad division of Celtic languages into two classes, 
which he called Goidelic and Brythonic, most easily distin¬ 
guished by the existence of a g sound in the Goidclic w'here the 
Brythonic used a py and he advanced die theory that there had 
been two waves of Celtic immigration into Britain from the 
Continent, the first of Gotdels or ‘QrCelts', the second of 

* bed (p+ iGi, Str Arthur goes an to jugg'at thzt* dlict Our 

evidence w detii'ied from 'Romano-Brituli 9clikinmt4\ it doe* not represent *the 
real Bthah people of the Romm period', tmi people ‘who arrived in Eoglfuad 
duriiig ihc period of iJic cMicupjitinD\ I venture to dusent from 

mentj bccfliue I think iKiit the inhabilariU: oT Rnman In Britain^ about whom 

Sir Arthur ii hero wriiinjTj woe in general aoi iminiEpwtA but Romanised naiivc*: 
I ^licvc^ therefore, that their ph>-iica 3 clmractcrbiicx are sm uidcE of ihojc pre- 
vailin^ in Britain when the Roman* oune. 

^ A cautLou* aSteJnpt to catahLhh tertaifi IcjcaJ peculcmlks of ph>‘*^ue in the 
RonhanoBrt{o&i ho* been made by Ikr L#, H.. Dudley Buxidd in ku. imporidnC 
AO The RaeiaJ AlHnitice of ihe Romiijia-Cricoba.^ JJ?X xsv ([535)^ p. 35, 
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Bry thon$ or T-Cc!tsV Arcliacolo^ts then supposed it thdr busi¬ 
ness to discover when these two invasions took placc^ and what 
distinct types of civilization they introduced. The task was 
never satisfactorily accomplishedi and to-day archaeologists who 
are also Celtic philologists no longer regard it as a legitimate 
problem. It is now held that the original language brought 
to Britain by Celtic invaders belonged to the P-varietyj and 
that tite Q^variety did not reach Ireland by way of Britain 
at alL In conlmna tion of this view it is pointed out by stndcnts 
of place-names that* throughout Great Britain, no trace can be 
found of Goidclic names^ except where they can be explained 
as due to migration from Ireland at a time subsequent to the 
beginning of our era.* 

It is not known when the Celtic language was introduced 
into Britain ^ the attempts to correlate that event with any of 
the various prehistoric invasions known to artbacology have 
bcenj so far* conjectural. It would be generally agreed tliat it 
cannot have been later than the begin ning of the Iron Age* that 
is to say, roughly* the sixth century before Christ, One thing 
is dear! it was sufficiently early for pre-Ccldc speech to have 
left no recognizable trace upon the Britbh names of people or 
places which, from the lime of Caesar onwards, Roman authors 
committed to writing. It is natural to expect that place-names 
still in use to-day might preserve such traces; but even in the 
case of river-names, the most conservative of all, no examples 
can be quoted with certainty. Professor Ekwall^ sums up a 
discussion of the whole subject by saying: T cannot point to 
any definite name that strikes me as probably prc-Cddc.* At 
the same time it is possible, as some scholars maintain^ that 
certain Celdc dialects in w^estem Britain have been influenced 
by pre*Celdc speech; though this, if it is true, is no evidence of 
such speech surviving as a hving language into the Roman 
period. 

The rnaterial civilizadon of the Britom in the first century 
before Christ was by no means uniform. Archaeology, especially 
within the last twenty years, has told us enough about it to 
make possible a tentative survey of its characteristics; but this 
survey must be somewhat like a geological map, where one 
formation is shown as superimposed upon another, and the 

^ I, d PcatCj Tlic Kdu iu BriuinV jinjn'fwJ?*. vi (1932), p. ISjGl 

*• EkiUsA pp. liv^lv. 
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upper formations stop short at certain lines, beyond which the 
lower go forward without them. It wili be enough here to 
attempt such a stirvey for that part of Britain which ultimately 
bccainc Roman, omitting Ireland and most of Scotland* 

The genera] background of British civilization at this time 
may be described as having a Late Bronze Age character; but 
over a great; part of its area this background had been overlaid 
by newer cultural formations derived fix^m the continental Iron 
Age. It will be necessary in the sequel to disdoguisb four of 
these^ but first the general background must be described. 

The Late Bronze Age was a period when Britain as a whole 
was a backward country by comparison with the Continent; 
primirive in its civilization, stagnant and passive in its life* and 
receiving most of what progress it enjoyed through invasion and 
importation from overseas. Its people lived dthcr in isolated 
farms or in hut-viliages, situated for the most part on the gravel 
of river-banks or the light upland soils such as the chalk downs 
or oolite platcaujt, which by that time had been to a great 
extent cleared of their native scrub; each settlement was sur¬ 
rounded by small fields, tilled cither with a foot'-plough of the 
type still used not long ago by Hebridean crofters,^ or ebc at best 
\vith a light ox-drawn plough which scratched the soil without 
turning the sod; the dead w^erc burnt and their ashes, preserved 
In urns, buried in regular cemeteries. Thus the land was 
inhabited by a stable and industrious peasant population, 
living by agriculture and the keeping of live stock, augmented 
no doubt by hunting and fishing. They made rude pottery 
without a wheel, and still used flint for such things as arrow¬ 
heads; but they were visited by itinerant bronze-founders able 
to mate swords, spears, socketed axes, and many other types 
of implement and utensil, such as sickles, carpenter's tools, metal 
parts of wheeled vehicles, buckets, and cauldrons. Judging by 
the absence of towns and the scarcity of an>xhing like true 
fortification, th^ people were little organized for warfare, and 
their political life was simple and undeveloped, though there 
was certainly a distinction bet^veen rich and poor, since many 
kinds of metal objects belonging to the period imply a consider¬ 
able degree of wealth and luxury. 

This civilization differed a good deal in different parts of the 
country. In particular, towards the north and w«t, it was 
strongly tinged with Neolithic survivals, sometimes so strongly 
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as to give it ai:i aixibiguous cliaracter as between Neolitbio and 
Bronze Age types; in these parts inhumation^ the Neolithic 
burial rite, sometimes lingered oHj and the megalithic tradition 
led people to build thebr huts and villages with large stones, 
often placed on end; the soil, too, was poorer and the whole 
standard of life io^ven 

The chronology of this period is very vague. The Late Bronze 
Age in southern Eritam is regarded as beginning about looo 
and lasting until about 400 B,c.; dsewhere it is thought to 
last to about and in Scotland to as late as the beginning of 
our cra.^ These dates, however, arc not only mere approxiina- 
lions, but the events ivhich they are designed to fix are only the 
beginnings of slow and gradual processes. The peasant-civiliza¬ 
tion described above may have taken shape after 1000, but it 
did not cease to oust at the date when the Bronze Age is said 
to have closed. What happened at that date was that it began 
coming at certain points tmder the influence of Iron Age 
fashions of life and thought^ which in many respects left It 
substantially unchanged. From tliis point of view the earlier 
phase of the Iron Age may be better regarded as a period of 
overlap hetween the Bronze and Iron Ages; a period when 
some settlements, planted by new-comers from the Continent, 
showed a predonuiiant Iron Age civilizadon, while others went 
on thdr way htUe if at all influenced by their new' neighbours. 
In fact, so important is this overlap between the two periods 
that some archaeologists believe the characteristic implements 
of the Late Bronze Age not to have been introduced until the 
first appearance of iron; while it is an established fact that such 
implements remained in use, even m a feirly advanced region 
of southern England, until the last century before Christ. When 
we speak of the Iron Age as beginning at a certain date, theren 
fore, it must be remembered that this does not Imply a general 
abandonment of Bronze Age fashions, nor even the general 
beginmng of such abandonment; and hundreds of years after 
such a date the majority of Bronze Age villages were still carry¬ 
ing on their old life with litdc change. 

Of the various Iron Age cultures* which had by the time of 

* These d^Eei are tbw pven in V, Gcprdon ChiMc^ Tin Utmz* Agi (1930), 
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JuUm Caesar established themselves upon tliis I*atc Bronze 
Age foundatioUj the first made its appearance in the sev^enth 
century before Christ and developed especially in the sixth. 
The La Tine period had not yet begun j consequently the 
divilizadon brought in by these new-comers was based upon^ 
tliough it did not very closdy reproducCj the Hallstatt type^ 
which flourished on the Continent in the first haJf ofthe last 
millennium before our era* 

It is in sonth-castem England that the remains of this Hall- 
statt immigradon are chiefly found; but it impinged upon a 
long coast-line, extending from Yorkshire to Dorset^ and its 
earliest appearance seems also to have been its most northerly* 
This the settlement on the Castle Hill of Scarborough, 
where, in addition to implements of Late Bronze Age types, a 
single iron object was found, and much pottery of a kind which 
shows its makers to have been at least under the influence of the 
Hallstatt tradition. The settlement is referred to the seventh 
century. Other landings of the same general kind have been 
traced on the Thames, in Kent, and in Sussex; and especially 
on Hengistbury Head in Hampshire. The conrincntal afifinities 
of the pottery arc in part with south-western France and the 
Pyrenees, in part with Holland and Champagne; but its general 
distribution in Britain suggests that its main source lies in the 
latter direction rather than the former, the migradon from 
Champagne coming at the end of the movement, about 500 B.c. 

The iCLfluencc of this Hallstatt immigration was not confined 
to the coast. Inland sites affected or freshly settled by it are 
numerous* The most important is the village at All Cannings 
Cross, near Devizes, in Wiltshire, dated to the fifth and fourth 
centuries, where implements of Late Bronze Age types were 
found associated with a great mass ofHallstatt pottery. Anotlier 
is at Park Brow, in Sussex, where the Hallstatt invaders seem to 
have destroyed a village of Bronze Age round huts and built 
instead their 0^1:1 rectangular houses. In general, settlements 

(wuih-iratera) bjkJ ihkd (ibortli-WlcftL;) lUc hii Iron B; mi, my fouTtli 
phuKofim Iron A^c C. Since oJi il^aL ii needed fox the puiposca 
of dm book u a braad ^nd gcnendiced pittuxe, I omit imith detaij and %imxc 
CC^pUcAEicnt, xmpqrtanl for the pnhiiEorijut, which have b«n added to Hawka'j 
ichem cvpcrialiy by tiic ocavalioni now m piogrtSi at Maidcti Uude in Doi^r 
Bu^-Fqs, m iv. call* attendon id th^difremficciitfhidi 

inart off the Halbtatt maEnriaJ in England firnni lhai derived froili the contincalaJ 
ntet to which the name u properly applied. 
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yielding the pottery characteristic of this cuhnre occur aJI over 
the south-east^ from Kent to the Cotswolds and the Wash^ 
Many of these settlements indicate a mode of life not perceptibly 
differing from that of their late Bronze Age background: they 
are farms or vUlages* often undefended^ among their little 
fidds on river-gravels or light upland soils, mostly cremating 
their dead, storirig their grain in underground pits and grinding 
it with primitive querns, not yet made with the upper stone 
rev'olving upon the lower j keeping oxen* sheep* goats, and 
pigs' still using bronze and even flint implements and possess¬ 
ing very little iron^ but indicadng thdr date by a change in the 
style of their pottery, which* howe\'er, is still made without 
the wheel* 

Other setdemeats are of a new type, and Indicate a change 
in the political life of the people* These arc hill-forts, which 
now, for the first time since the NeoKtluc age, began £0 be 
constructed in large numbers. The hiU-forts of this peried, 
though varying a good deal in size and shape, arc all alike, so 
far as we yet know them, in being very simply planned: they 
consist of a single rampart, which may be of stone, but was 
generally an earthwork revetted and palisaded with timber and 
protected by a single ditch; the size of the ramparts is not very 
great, and the entrances are simply planned* though e:!<cavation 
has in some cases revealed traces of wooden guard-rooms. These 
were not mere camps of refuge* They were permanently 
inhabited towns, containing pit-dwelllnga where the nature of 
the soil allowed Et* Nor do they seem to have been the strong¬ 
holds of invaders in a hostile land; rather they appear to have 
come into existence by degrees, as the new*comera multiplied 
and developed a tribil system and tribal wars, and most of 
them are dated to the fourth and third centuries before Christ* 

This south-eastern HaUstatt culture, although apart from the 
construedon of hill-forts it changed the face of the country and 
affected its civilization very little, was sufliciendy powerful to 
resist further movements of population from without. A few 
objects of the La Tine period found their way into the regtoti 
which it occupied, but very few; and until the Bclgic invasion 
of the last century before Christ (and to some ottent, as we shall 
see, even after that event) it remained somewhat stagnant and 
kept its original character unimpaired: presumably with a 
gr^ual fading away of the Bronze Age dements, and a parallel 
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development of the iron industry in the Wcaldj whose first 
exploitation dates from this time. 

The south-west shows an Iron Age culture of a different and 
later type. About the opening of the fourth century the tin 
trade began bringing to Cornwall influences from the Hallstatt 
civilization of northern Spain. The clearest evidence for this 
connexion is a series of late Hallstatt brooches, found at 
Harlyn Bay and Mount Batten, whose origin is to be sought in 
Galicia and northern Portugal^ not far from the tin-mines of that 
region ■ but pottery found at Chun Castle, a circular stone fort 
in Peowithj m well as the shape of the fort itself which re¬ 
sembles the diani^ of Calicia^ reiiiforces thk evidence i and 
pottery of the same kind, from many sites in south-western 
England, shows that the connexion produced widespread con¬ 
sequences in opening the south-west to an Iron Age civiliHation. 

Before long, however, Spanish influence was replaced in this 
part of Britain by ArmoricarL Presumably the Vcncti of the 
Morbihan, whom Caesar found holding a monopoly of the 
coastwise trade round Cape Finisterrej were already beginning 
to assert themselves, and to cut off direct oomtnunication 
between Britain and Spain. Whatc\^er the reason, the fact is 
dear that the main Iron Age culture of south-westem Britain, 
after an initial phase in which it was dominated by that of 
Hallstatt Spain, settled down into a La Tint culture in dose 
connexion with Brittany. 

The main devdopmeut of this culture took place m Dorset 
and Somerset, whence it spread along the Cotswolds into the 
midlands* Along the eastern edge of this area k marched with, 
and in many places supplanted, the earlier south-eastern culture 
already described, bdug superior to that culture both in its 
material equipment and in its political and military orgauka- 
tioji- Evidences of the character of its daily life have been 
richly provided by the lake-village at Glastonbury, which proves 
it by far the most advanced dvilkatiou by that time established 
in this country. The pottery is of good quality, skilfully made 
though not thrown on the wheel, and the quantities of it very 
large. Metal objects, both in bronze and in iron, arc numerouSp 
aud metallurgy was practised in the village itself Numerous 
and wdl-madc wooden objects were found, including portions 
of looms and carts, as well as tute, spoons, and other small 
things. And not only are all these things skilfully made, but 
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a great many of thena are beaudfully decorated in that degantt 
flowing, curvilinear style called by English antiquaries Late 
Celtic, which now for the first time mahes its appearance in 
this country. 

The political and military power of this civilization is attested 
by its hill'forts, which exist in great numbers and far exceed 
those of the south-east in the massiveness of their structure and 
the intricacy of tbdr design. Their defences ordinarily consist 
of stone walls protected by ditches; and multiple ditches, com¬ 
plicated outworks, and additional defences at the gateways are 
common features. 

Eastward the spread of the new culture was blocked by the 
already established Iron Age dvilization of the south-east: but 
westward it was able to range freely, if somewhat superficially, 
over the highland zone, whose Late Bronze Age civilization 
was incapable of rmisting it; and hence it is ibund pushing its 
way into Wales, establishing hill-forts at Lydncy and Lliumi din 
in the southern marches and leaving reUcs of its decorated 
metal-work at various placa in the centre and north. 

Simultaneously with this south-western La Tine culture, 
another of the same kind was developing in the north-east. 
This is especially connected with the name of the Parisi, a tribe 
of the East Riding mentioned by Ptolemy, whose presumable 
origin from the Parisii of the Seine valley fa confirmed by 
excavation of thdr burials, where warriors were interr^ with 
thdr weapons and thdr chariots in a manner rccalhng the 
middle La Tine chariot-burials of the Marne. Here, again. 
La Tine art fa found in a highly developed fonn; and from this 
source it spreads widely over the north of England, penetrating 
into Scotland and even into Ireland. But there is nothing in 
this northern culture to set alongside the peaceful visage-life 
of Glastonbury, We have, rather, an aristocracy of invading 
^Uiblishing tbeiT dominion over a people whose daily 
life fa still characteristically Bronze Age. The relics of La Tcne 
art in the north at this period arc scabbards, shields, horse- 
trappings, and in general the implements of war; thdr resem¬ 
blance to things found in France fa so dcee that some of them 
were almost certainly brought in by the invaders, to ibrm the 
basis of a native school of which more will be said hcreaft^. 

In spite of the contrast bctiveen these two La Tdic immigra¬ 
tions, the warrior aristocracy of the north-cast ruling over a 
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native population of alien culture and the richer and more 
peaceful civilization of the south-west containing In itself 
certain peasant elements of its own, there are also strong 
similarities. One is their common dependence upon continental 
sources of the middle La Tfene period. Another is the fact that 
they established themselves on the outer fringe of the area 
already occupied by the Iron Age culture of the south-east, 
and by degrees joined hands, outside the limits of that area, in 
the midlands, so that no dednite frontier can be drawn between 
them. A third is their common situation on the line dividing the 
highland and lowland zones, with the result that in both cases 
they pushed outward into the highland zone and there estab¬ 
lished an ascendancy over a native culture of Bronze Age type, 
far more tenacious and conservative than the correspon^g 
peasant cultures of die lowland zone, ready perhaps to accept 
new masters but by no means ready to accept new fashions of 
life. In the north this feature is illustrated by the numerous 
hut-villages of the Brigantian region, wholly Bronze Age in 
general character, where excavation only very rarely yields a 
fragment of recognizably La Tine work. In the south-west it is 
illustrated by such settlements as Chysauster, in Cornwall, whose 
chambered houses belong to a type of architecture characteristic 
of the outermost fringe of the highland zone, and represented 
at its highest development by the brochs of north-western 
Scotland. At Chysaustcr, however, the La Tine objects found 
in these houses are far more numerous than those found in any 
hut-village of the north; a fact which, with others, goes to show 
that the influence of La Tine civilization over the Bronze Age 
peoples among whom it was established was greatest in the 
south-west and diminished northwards, being in Wales very 
slight before the beginning of our era, and in the north of 
England practically non-existent, 

The last of these Iron Age invasions, and to historians the 
best known, because it led directly to the interference of Julius 
Caesar in British affairs, was that of the Belgae in the first 
century before Christ. For this event we have the testimony 
of Caesar him^If. Within the lifetime of his informants, he 
says, the Gaulish king Diriciacus had governed Britain as well 
as a great part of north-eastern Gaul, and later Comtnius, 
whom he made king of the Airebates in Gaul, was a man of 
infiucnce in Britain; statements whose significance becomes 
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clearer when he tells us that the parts of Britain nearest to the 
sea {that is^ the straits of Dover) were inhabited not by people 
born in the island but by people who had crossed over from 
Bclgic Gau]^ at first to plunder, then to settle and liU the soil; 
and that almost aU of these sdll bore the names of the Gaulish 
tribes from which they were sprung J He emphasises the wealth 
and dense population of the region thus settled^ and reckons its 
inhabitants as the most civilized of the Britons, dilTcring little 
in manners and customs from the Gauls* 

The evidence of archaeology supports and suppicrnents these 
statements. A peculiar culture belonging to the late La Tene 
period was identified in the last century in a cemetery at 
Aylesford, in Kent, and its characteristic pottery has since then 
been found in Britain over an area spreading across the Thames 
to Hertfordshire and Essex, and reaching at its greatest exten¬ 
sion to Northamptonshire and the Chcrwell valley. In origin 
this culture was the product of a fusion between the middle La 
Tene civilization of the Mameand Aisne valleys and new settlers 
of German bloody arriving in that region in the second century 
before Christ; for the closest parallels to the material found in 
Britain come tcom the southern Belgic region, in particiilar the 
territory of the Catalauni, round Chalons-sur-Marne. The date 
of the migration is fixed by Caesar^s evidence to within a 
generation before his own activity in Gaul, that is, to about 
75 Bx.; and by the time of Caesar's acpeditlon the Belgic area 
in Britain included the east and north of Ken t^ a few landings 
places on the coast of Essex, and at least a considerable part of 
Hertfordshire, 

The character of these new-comers' drilizadon reflects their 
mixed pedigree. Hitherto all inhabitants of Britain had at¬ 
tached themselves to what in the last chapter were called areas 
of primary setdement: the lighter soils, whether on the uplands 
or on the banks and terraces of rivers, which were naturally 
drained and unencumbered by heavy timber. For purpt^es of 
defence they had fortified thcntsclv« on hill-tops or promon¬ 
tories. The Belgac, on the Celtic side of their ancestry, inheri ted 
these same traditions; but on the German side they had the 
insdnets of forest-dwellers, accustomed to living in woodland 
clearings, and an agricultuml technique adapted to working 
heavy soils. Even at Glastonbury, the most advanced agricultural 
I BtU. GeU. ii. 4; iv. 21 ; v. ri. 
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implement actually di$cr>vered u tlic foot-plough, and untl! 
the Belgic invasion it is feirly certain that no aoittial-dra’ivn 
plough was used in this country except a light and primitive 
type which merely furrowed the surface of the soil; but the 
Bcigae appear to have brought with them the heavy Gaulish 
plough armed with a coulter and designed to turn a sod. HcncCj 
for the first time in British history, the Bcigae began to clear 
forests, and to exploit the heavier soils on which they grew; they 
covered the country with isolated farm-houses' and stocked It 
with cattle; they settled in the valleys and appropriated river- 
crossings; they did indeed construct hill-forts, hut much less 
systematically than the earlier Iron Age settlers, and in the 
^urse of time—though this only happened after the Julian 
invasion—they abandoned the hill-tops and built their towns 
on valley-sites which have been inhabited ever since. Even 
where, in the early days of their settlement, they made hili- 
forts, these were so far influenced by their forest-dwelling habits 
as to excite special remark from Caesar, who stormed two of 
them. The Britons call it a fort’, he writes, ‘when they have 
defended a tract of dense woodland with a rampart and ditch’; 
a description which could never have been applied to the earlier 
hiU-forts of the open downland. They also introduced into 
Britain a practice which we know to have been current among 
the early Germans: that of delimiting their territory by means 
of a continuous rampart and ditch. A boundary of this kind, 
dated to their time, runs across the Hertfordshire plain from 
Vcrulam to Wheathampstead, with another sector north-west 
of Vcrulam; it was evidently made in the early days when they 
were extending thdr power north of the Thames, that is, just 
before the Julian invasion. 

Their pottery, made on the wheel, was technically much 
superior to anything hitherto made in Britain; but both here 
showed themselves defective in the artistic 
qualities with which the earlier La T6nc invaders were so 
richly endowed. It is not until a later period, when no doubt 
thdr political predominance enabled them to attract and 
devdop artistic talent, that we find decorative art growing up 
among them. At this early date they reveal themsdvea as good 

' t take it, un be estplained m Ihia temc 

'R«iiSn*»il^ b«<™« iiDportanc when wo have to comider (far (wigia of ihe 
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farracTS and good organizers, capable workmen and stout 
fighten, men of solid utiUtarian temperament: in this, too, 
Germanic rather than Celtic in nature. 

It was the Belgae who introduced coinage into Britain. The 
earliest coins found in dua country, apart from stray specimens 
of Mediterranean fabric brought by trade to the south-west, are 
those of the Gaulish BcUovaci, apparendy struck early in the 
first century a.c., which are found over an area almost corre¬ 
sponding with that of the Belgic settlements; other types assign¬ 
able to the Atrebates and perhaps to the Morini arc found in the 
same region, sometimes spreading beyond it; these represent 
the coins brought with them by the invaders, with some that 
may have arrived by way of trade before the migradon began. 
After the Belgic settlement coins began to be struck in Britain 
itself; possibly this was already happening before Caesar’s in¬ 
vasion ; but that is not certain, and in any case the main develop¬ 
ment of British coinage belongs to a later date. 

In speaking of coinage in Britain, Caesar mentions that iron 
bats of standard weight were also used as currency. He seems 
here to be referring to certain objects chiefly used not by the 
Belgae but by the south-western tribes: objects resembling a 
half-fmished sword with a roughly formed handle, of which 
large numbers have been found in Somerset, Dorset, Wiltshire, 
Gloucestershire, and Worcestershire. It has been contended that 
they are not in fact currency-bars, but merely unfrnished swords; 
neverthel^ the traditional explanation of them is probably 
correct, and if so they represent a form of currency used by the 
La TAne tribes of south-^vestem Britain before coinage proper 
was introduced into tlie country at all. 

It is dme to attempt a generalized sketch of the civilization of 
Britain, as these various movements and developments had 
moulded it by the time of Julius Caesar, 

In east Kent and round the mouth of the Thames a dense 
population of vigorous Belgic settlers were scattering their farms 
over the country-side, clearing forest, breaking up new land with 
their heavy ploughs, and reaping rich crops orwheatoffthe virgin 
soil. They were divided into small tribes often engaged in petty 
warfare, but tlieir main concern was to push forward thdr own 
area of settlement towards the north and north-east. To the 
south they were hemmed in by the forest of the Weald, in¬ 
habited only by iron-miners belonging to an older dviltzation. 
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This civilization extended firom the limits of the Belgic area 
to the Wash, the forests of the midJands, and the uplands of 
Wiltshire; it was a mixture of primitive Bronze Age elements 
with elements akin to those of the HaUstatt culture, to some 
extent affected by La Tine influences, but on the whole 
stagnant and backward; a peasant civilization, housed in hut- 
villages and scratching the lighter soils, its chiefs mostly living 
in hill-forts on the open downs, and e\’en its larger tribal units— 
Trinovantes, Icem, Rcgni—having no capital that could deserve 
the nameofadty. 

West of this lay a richer and more progressive region. The 
Cotswolds, Somerset, Dorset, and the lands surrounding them, 
supported a large populatioa of well-organized tribesmen, 
primitive in their agriculture compared to the Belgae, but 
hardly less poweriiil in politics and war, and Inlinitcly more 
gifted in the arts. North-eastward they were in communica¬ 
tion with a culture like their own which dominated the midland 
forests from the fortress of Hunsbury, and this again linked up 
with the warriors of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, who were 
^adualty asserting their supremacy over the hut-viUaga of the 
lingering northern Bronze Age and laying the foundatioas of 
the Brigantian kingdom. 

The westernmost fringe may by now have learned everywhere 
to talk Ccldc, but its civilization was practically untouched by 
Iron Age influences. Comwal] had its tin trade and its ancient 
connexions with the civilized world; but Devonshire, Wales, and 
the north-west were still occupied by a backward and poverty- 
stricken Bronze Age population, living in hut-farms and hut- 
villages and owning hardly any implements except of wood and 
stone. 

It sometimes happens that the name by which a nation or 
country is known to history perpetuates some error on the part 
of those who first used it, as when the natives of the American 
continent are called Indians because the European explorers 
who discovered it were in search of India, or when we call the 
HeUencs Greeks because the Romans transferred to them the 
name of a small Epirote tribe. The origin of the name Britain 
is obscure; but in all probability it enshrine a blunder of a 
somewhat similar kind. 

Among the Belgic tribes inhabiting the continental shore of 
the straits of Dover in the time of Julius Caesar was one which 
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PJiny^ calls Britaiuu. From his text, they appear to have lived 
immediately south of Boulogne. The Bcigic Invaders of Britain 
were drawn not from this region, but from a district a good 
deal farther to the south; but this was the region from which 
Caesar’s expedition sailed, and bis port of departure lay almost 
in tlie Britanaic territory; it may therefore be assumed that he 
lincw their name. 

But the country which ever since he invaded it has been 
known as Britain—Britannia, the land of the Britanni—was not 
known by that name to earlier explorers. Altliough manuscript 
readings are discrepant, no doubt through a tendency to replace 
the earlier name by the better-known later, they contain 
evidence that Crom the fourth century before Christ, when 
Britain was visited and described by the Greet traveller Pytheas, 
the British Isles were called by many geographers, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Ptolemy, and others, the Frctanic Isles. Scholars 
agree that the name Pretani, which is thus implied as a general 
name for thdr inhabitants from at least the fourth century 
onwards, can hardly be identical with the name Britanni. Ou 
the other hand, there is a name with which it not only can but 
must be idenUcah it is the old Welsh Priten, the ‘P’-form of 
which the corresponding ‘Qj-form is Cniithin, the name by 
which Irish writers refer to the Piets. The name Pied, painted 
men, is a Latin translation of this word, appearing in the third 
century as a general term by which Latin-speaking Britons 
referred to the barbarian tribes beyond the frontier; later it was 
adopted by these tribes themselves, and became the title of the 
Pictish kingdom whose people were called Gruithin by the Irish. 

In the light of these facts it can hardly be doubted that the 
true form of the name Britannic, as the name of Great Britain 
and Ireland, is really Pretanlc e>r Pritenic, and that the Inhabi¬ 
tants of these islands, perhaps already before the beginning of 
the Iron Age, were called Pretani or Priteni. It is a very prob¬ 
able conjecture that Caesar, finding himself at the outset of his 
expedition on the borders of a Beigic tribe called Britanni and 
knowing that the country he was about to invade had been lately 
colonized from Beigic Gaul, believed himself able to correct a 
widespread error by substituting the forms Britanni, Britannia, 
for Pretani and its Latinized correlative Pretania. 

^ iv. s r« 
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VV intended to bring about there by his invasion, and how 
long the project had been shaping itself in his mind before he 
set about executing it, are questions to which he has given us no 
answer. Yet we cannot hdp asking them; and unless we can 
find some sort of answer, at least to the first and second, the 
mere narrative of his campaigns must remain unintdUgible. 

The nearest approach in Caesar's text to a statement of his 
motives for the invasion is the remark that, in almost all his 
Gallic campaigns, contingents from Britain had been fighting 
on tJie side of bis enemies.’ In other passages also, he testifies 
to the dose connexions between Britain and Gaul: in 57 B.c. 
those chiefs of the fiehovaci who had urged resistance to him 
took refuge in Britain when their policy broke down; he tells 
us that in his time there were chiefs tvhose power extended to 
both sides of the Channel; and in his general sketch of Gallic 
civilization he describes Britain as the cradle and school of 
Druidism. Every reader of his Commentaries knows that, as 
the years of his work in Gaul went on, he became more and 
more proofxmpied with the problem of keeping the peace, and 
forestalling or repressing movements of rebelhoD, among tiic 
fiercely independent tribes he had conquered. It was the 
neemsity of guarding against such risings that dictated his last 
acts in Gaul, before he crossed the Channel on his final British 
adventure; it was fear of their imminence that forced him to 
abandon it before he had carried it to a finish; there is little 
room for doubt that the same motives played a part in determin¬ 
ing tlic enterprise itself. 

As the event of his expedition showed, Caesar was on die 
boms of a dilemma. So long as Gaul was restless, Britain, a 
refuge and reservoir of disaflcction within a few hours' sail, 
WM an added danger: for the sake of Gaulish security, therefore, 
Britain must be made harmless. But so long as the restlessness of 
Gaul was acute a campaign across the Channel was hazardous: 

‘ S.G. iv. Sg, It ihguld be noted tb«t Caesar gives thit at * reason IMM for 
iTn-AdinK Britain at aU (for that, be givd cone] but for ptiihlcg the iavation forward 
■s rai):dly w potsible. 
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it was an incitcnient to revolt in Gaul while the Roman armies 
were overseas. Either way there was a risk* Caesar chose one 
risk and went to Biitainr Augustm^ warned by his example, 
chose the other and stayed in Gaul. 

The question which risk to take could be decided only m the 
light of an estimate of possible g^ins ; that is^ In the Ught of an 
ausw'er to the question what a British campaign might hope to 
achieve. It Is impossible to think that Caesar had no answer 
of his own to this question; but he has not told us what it was. 
The last thing he did before soiling to Britain in 55 was to cross 
the Rhine and undertake a campaign in Germany; and in 
narrating the events of that campaign he ends with state¬ 
ment that his plans had been fully carried out and Ms objects 
completely achieved. At the end of his British narrative he 
makes no $uch elaim^ and the tontxast is significant. His 
reconnaissance in 55 was followed by a twenty days* thanks^ 
giving at Rome to celebrate the happy commencement of a 
new adventure. Nothing of the kind followed the definitive 
campaign of 54. Whatever the object of the expedition may 
have been, ndther Caesar nor the Senate thought that it had 
been fulfilled. 

For this reason it cannot be supposed that Caesar meant only 
to conduct a puni tive war^ a large-scale raid, in order to teach 
the Britons that they were within the reach of Rome’s arm, 
and to warn them against interference in the affairs of Gaul. 
That is what he meant to do in Germany; had he meant to do 
only that in Britain, be could have justly claimed that he had 
done it He meant to do more. 

He had taken up bis command in Gaul in 58* with four 
legions. In that year he did little more than expel the Helvetian 
and Germanic hordra that threatened it from the cast. In 57* 
with two more legions^ he broke the power of the Belgae* In 
56 he crushed the Veneti and carried his standards to the 
Pyrenees and the Bay of Biscay. He had, in feet, overrun ihc 
whole of Gaul in three years: by the beginning of 55 'Gaul was, 
to all appearance, conquered'.* The appearance was no doubt 
deceptive: much of the hardest work was still to come; but in 
estimating his intentions at the beginning of his British cam^ 
paign we must be guided by the situation as it then appeared, 
and by bis record of achievement in Gaul as it must have stood 
^ Rice Halmd, CatSSr'i CMfuuf ^Cktiifp pw 9^ 
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in his own eyes at that time. He knew the size of Britain with 
a fair degree of accuracy ; he knew that its inhabiiants were 
less civilized and lc$s highly organized both m politico and in 
war than the Gauls; he meant in the following year to invade 
the country with five legions and to keep them there for llie 
winter; and when all these facts arc considered at once^ it can 
hardly be doubted that his plan was to conquer the whole 
island. 

This plan was presumably formed during Ms Belgic campaign 
of 57* It was then that he visited the regions from which Britain 
had lately been colonized; and during that summer he had its 
existence and importance repeatedly impressed oit his mind. It 
was then that he heard of Diviciacus^ latdy king of the Suessiones 
and overlord of Belgic Britain; it w^ then that the hostile 
faction of the Bellovaci took flight across the Channel; it must 
have been dien that he made Commius ruler of die Atrebates 
and leamt that he too claimed to be a man of authority on the 
other dde of the straits. And ifStrabo is right iu saying that the 
Venedj after submitting to him in 57, rebelled at the beginning 
of 56 because they heard that he was about to invade Britain 
and feared the loss of their monopoly in the Atlantic coastwise 
trade, it foUows that Caesar’s plan was by then not only formed 
but already becoming a matter of common knowledge. 

It was late in the summer of 55 when Caesar felt himself free 
to turn his attention to Britam. He had destroyed an invading 
force from Germany and had completed his punitive expedition 
across the Rhine; and he writes as if, after this interruption, he 
were picking up die thread of his plans where tiie German 
inroad had compelled him for a time to lay it down. It is clear 
too from his words that he expects a critical reader to ask, not, 
*Why did Caesar go to Britain at all ?* but, *V\^y did he go there 
with a couple of legions for a hurried visit so late in this year, 
instead of wailing for the next summer and then invading in 
force?^ To this question he gives two answers. First, the con¬ 
stant hdp which Britain had been in the habit of sending to 
hia enemies in Gauh this, evidently, was an inducement to show 
his hand and prove to the Britons that their own safety wa$ in 
the balance. Secondly, the desirability of a reconnaissance in 
order to gain information about the approaches, the harbours, 
the country, and the inhabitants. 

In view of the close connexion between Britain and the main- 
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land, a connexion voudicd for by' Caesar himself, it is naturaJ 
to suppose that, to many at least of hb questions, answers 
might have been given by merchants and others in Gaul. And 
of the merchants he did make diligent inquiry, but failed to 
discover what he most wanted to know. They were only 
acquainted, he found, with the Channel coasts, and even there 
they could not tell him of a harbour able to acconunodate so 
vast a fleet as hb expeditionary force would need. 

They may have known more than they were willing to teU; 
hut Caesar himself never hints that they were coDcealing any¬ 
thing from him; and if he had believed this he had every reason 
to state it, as justi^ng an expedidon which, he was wdl aware, 
needed justificadon. If hb plan was to conquer the whole of 
Britain, all becomes clear. He asked the merchants, as indeed 
hb words imply, for informadon not only about the Channel 
coast but about the entire country; they were honBUy unable 
to give it; and he went over to get it himself. But he could not 
afford to explain that to hb readers, because in the event he got 
no information whatever except about that very coast which 
was already well known to hb informants. To state the facts 
explicitly would have been to confess that hb reconnaissance 
was a f^uTc. He did, however, see enough to convince him 
that what the Gaulbh traders had told him was true so far as It 
went; and at least he did not attempt to cover hb own failure 
by accusing them of bad faith. 

Hb preparations were simple. He requbidoned close on a 
hundred Gaulbh sailing craft to serve as^ transports, assembled 
them at the straits of Dover, and sent a trusted subordinate, 
Gaius Volusenus, to reconnoitre the opposite coast from a 
warship. Voluscuus was away for the best part of five days, and 
in the light of what happened later we cam infer that, making 
the obvious landfall at the cliffs of Dover, he explored the coast 
for some distance to the east and west. From the South Fore¬ 
land to Folkestone he found the beach commanded by ram¬ 
parts of cliff. Wet of that, the tidal inlet where now b Romney 
Marsh gave doubtful access to hilly and wooded country. But 
eastward he soon arrived at the open shelving beaches about 
Deal, with anchorage in the Downs and plain coxmtry, well 
cultivated, behind them. Here, he saw, a landing might he 
made. Had he gone farther, he would have found what Caesar 
w'anted; a great land-lockcd harbour inland from Sandwich, 
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protected by the isk ofThanct, with die low hillof Riebborough 
ofTcring a perfect site for a camp. This was the port used in the 
following century by the armies of Claudius; and had Caesar 
known of it the whole course of bis British campaign would have 
been difrerenti Conditions in Gaul w^ouJd^ even sOj never have 
pennitted bim to complete the conquest of Britain; but his 
fleet would have been secure^ and the chief anxiety that crippled 
his operations ilicrc would not have arisen. The failure to find 
the port of Rich borough was the blunder diat marred the endre 
expedidon. And the responsibility for it lies not altogcdier on 
the shoulders of Volusenus; Caesar himself* after the hard- 
leamed lesson of 55^ looked for another landing-place and came 
wiLhin a mile or two of the harbour without discovering it. 

Eighty of Caesaris transports were now in the river*mouth at 
Boulogne; eighteen more* which he intended for his cavalry, lay 
a few miles farther north at AmbletenseR Traders crossing the 
Channel warned the British tribes of his preparationsj and 
several of them sent promises of submission and undertook to 
find hostages for their good conduct. Caesar, making use of 
the tribal connexions between Britain and the Continent, sent 
Commius back with their envoys to urge as many tribes as 
possible to submit; and on the return of Volusenus his armada 
sailed* 

A force of about ten thousand men embarked at Boulogne; 
leaving harbour on the ebb after dark and vfaiting until mid¬ 
night to sail. It consisted of die Seventh and Tenth legions, 
with archers and slirigers; the cavalry were given orders to 
proceed to Ambletcnse, take ship there in the vessds awaidng 
tiiem, and join the fleet as it passed* It was a fine night in late 
August; the moon was past the first quarter, and the wind fair, 
but light and fitlliL Towards moruing it died away, and the 
sailing-ships were almost becalmed when, about nine oklock, 
Caesar halted the gallej^s off the little port of Dover, and waited 
for his transports to close. 

The Kentisb Britons had mcanwhHc changed tlidr minds 
about submitting to Caesar. Perhaps further information from 
Gaulish traders had rev^calod the smallness of his force; in any 
case, when tlidr envoys returned, bringing Commius with them, 
they found the tribes bent on resistance. Commius was seized 
and thrown into chains, and preparations were made for war. 
Charioteers, cavalry^ and infantry assembled on thedotvns above 
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Dover, on the assumption that Caesar would probably land there; 
and cousequendy, when he drew near the harbour in the morn¬ 
ing, he saw both lines of cliff, which overhung the beaches of 
the inlet to right and left, thronged with armed men. 

These w^ere no conditions in which to attempt a landing, even 
if he had originally intended it; but he knew from Volusenus* 
report that a better place wa$ to be found farther eastward;* 
he therefore anchored while his transports came up on the last 
of the brecaCj summoned his officers to the dagship, told them 
what he had learned about the lie of the land, and laid before 
them his plan, urging upon them the necessity of watching for 
his signals and obeying them smardy: the only way in which 
he could hope to throw all his force ashore at once and escape 
being defeated in detail. 

The cavalry had ridden to Ambleteuse according to instruc¬ 
tions, embarked with unforeseen delay, and failed to dear the 
harbour, having missed the evening tide. In the momipg, w‘hen 
they did sail, they were met by a contrary wind and obliged 
to put back, Caesar awaited them in vain until the middle of 
the aftemooHj when die tide turned up-channel and a brccaie 
from the south^ sprang up with it. As soou a$ he saw his ships 
swing to tlieir anchois, he gave them the signal to weigh and 
make sail, and the whole fleet stocxl slowly north-eastward 
along the coast and rounded the South Foreland- 

The Britons divined Caesar's mteniion, and marched acrcKs 
the downs, cavalry and charioteers leading, to meet him. When 
he reached the shelving beach selected by Voluseuus as the best 
landing-place, and ran his transports aground on the shingle, 

* I follow Rice in c^iDg C*CW Uind cast of Dover, In ipllc of Com- 

mandcf H. D. Warburg'*mttractivc arimik:at /ftrC JSfP. xxsiil p. 33^p 

for a landing ocar HyUtc. He *hotai condunvcly that if Caew'j daio and cima 
arc correct the tidc^itst-ani when be weight anchor wai loutb^rat* ami 

that *ooih-wai yalca arc o^irrwhcliiiingly cmnmoincr, apesaJJy at liial iinw of 
y ear, Lhan norUi^aat, Bm he hai overiooked the fac et ehat (a) die imdoubi^ly 

vfOM a portb^tcrly Ota, for the cavalry imnsporb runniOf^ before it were drR-M 
^'nTward {iv^ aB> j (ft) in S 4 cerlainly laoded cast of Do^'er, and at a plac* 

wblcb he bad cbom ill 5^1 which ibcrcTane caonot harve beca far Rom bu Uiidirig 
m that year fv. &). I suiperl that aonKibing hv gone wrong with tlw 
turban in iv. 3 $; if the interval was more like « vatk, the iiream would be niimiiig 
Dorth-eailwafdi when he weighed* i 

^ 'fliii wM the only wind which would pcnnil the aailiog-ihipa bolb lO comud the 
South ForcLand ffoan iheir anchorage off Dover and to run on ahare in the neigh- 
bptirhood of Deni. It WM only a bcal bf«M^ or li vfcmld have brouflht up the 
cavalry ffom AmbJcieuM. 
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they were ready for him, the iTifaniry a little way up the beach* 
the cavalry and chariots at the waicr^s edge. His men, heavily 
armed as they were, hesitated to jump over the bows of the 
transports into several feet of water and face these strange 
engines under a fire of javelinS;, arro\%'s* and shng-stoncs; and 
it was only when Caesar brought up his warships to reply to 
this fusil Ude;p and throw Into the balance the heavier fire of 
their catapults^ that the Britons drew back a few paces and 
allowed the legionaricSj gallantly led by the standard-bearer of 
the Tenth, to gain a footliold oa the beacb* A confused struggle 
foUow^ed; but by degrees the legionaries gained ground and at 
last formed hnc and charged. The Britons, however fonnidable 
in a straggling fight, were never able either now or afterwards 
to resist Gaesar^s legions in battle-formation- they broke and 
fled, and it was only his lack of horse that prevented Caesar from 
completing his victory. 

Thb initial defeat swung the policy of the Kentish chiefs in 
a moment to the other extreme. They dbmissed thdr levies, 
each man to hb farm or village, and bringing Commlus with 
them canie penitently to wait on Caesar* who rated them 
soundly and ordered them to send for hostages. For the next 
two days the cliieb continued to come in with prombes of 
submission. 

At the end of that time the cavalry transports found the wind 
fair though light, and sailed for Britain, Tlie day was far 
advanced, and they had nearly reached tlie camp, when a gale 
sprang up from the north-east and drove them out to sea again. 
Some, with the wdnd on the port quarter, reached Ambletcusc; 
the rest were blowm down channel. They tried to anchor, but 
the waves broke over them, and they were forced to stand out 
to sea and fed thdr way back in the dark to the coast of GauL 
To the credit of thdr seamanship, not a vessel w^as lost. These 
Gaulish seamen knew their work; but that mystery wras not 
possessed by Caesar,. He had anchored the main body of his 
transports in the Doivns, and beached hb light warships on the 
shingle. Tliat night the moon was full, and the tide almost at 
springs; and it h difficult to believe Caesaris statement that no 
one in his camp knew of the coimexion between the two. Tlic 
rollers, racing up the shingle before the gale, filled the hulls of hb 
beached galleys; some of the transports dragged thdr anchors 
or carried aw^ay their cables and vs'crc dashed on shore under 
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the eyes of the helpless Romans. In the Tnoming the beach was 
stre^vn with shattered hulks and wreckage. There were no 
Eioilldcs for repair?, no spare tackle to replace what w'as lost* 
and no more ship within calk And Caesar, intending only a 
brief stay in Britain, had brought no supplies to maintain his 
men for the winter. The British chiefs in his camp saw their 
opportunity. In hurried whispers they exchanged an oath to 
raise the tribes once more, prevent the Romans from replenish¬ 
ing their stores from the standing wheat-fields in the neighbour¬ 
hood, starve them out, annihilate them, and be rid of Rome for 
good and all. One by one, they slunk away fmm the camp* 

To a less determined man than Caesar the situation might 
have appeared desperate. Cast away on a hostile shore with a 
small force of hungry men, with no hope whatever of relief by 
his friends, there was only one thing for hitn to do. The year 
had been dry and there w^as a good wheat-crop, standing ripe 
for harvest. He detailed fatigue parties to reap and bring into 
camp every day as much as they could. At the same time he 
turned his legionary artificers to the task of demolishing the 
worst damaged of his ships and using the materials to repair 
the rest. It was a race against time* Every day the weather was 
likely to worsen for a voyage, wheat would be harder to get, 
and the Britons might be expected to accumulate forcfs against 
him . One day their cavalry and chariots lay in ambush where 
they expected his men to forage, surprised the Seventh legion 
at ^vork, and were pressing it hard when Caesar, thanks to the 
watchfulness of bis sentries, wa$ able to bring the rest of his 
force to the rescue. A spell of bad weather followed, after which 
the Britons thought the time had come for a decisive blow. They 
approached the camp and offered battle. But they could not 
face the legions; they fled, and the pursuing Romans ravaged 
the country far and w ide before returning to camp. 

Once more the Britons swung fi’om confidence to despair. 
Before nightfall they were suing for peace, aod Caesar was 
demanding twice the former toll of hostages. But he knew that 
he would not be there to receive them. His ships were ready; 
the wind was fair; the equinox was at hand, and further delay 
would be folly* That night he sailed back to Boulogne; and of 
all the tribes that had promised hostages only two sent them. 

It is clear firom apologetic tone which more than 
nner creeps into Caesarea narrative of this expedition that hb 
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conscience was not at ease. He expcc ted to be criticized for under- 
taking it^ on so small a scale and so late in the season^ at alL 
He expected to be criticized for making no provision to ensure 
the safety of his fleet in a gale at high water of springs* He 
expected to be criticized for not having brought suppUeSj both 
in the way of foedstnSs and of materials for repairing his ships 
in the event of damage. None of these criticisms can be alto¬ 
gether rebutted. There are only two things that could be said 
in Caesar’s defence^ and neither is conclusive. 

One is that he did not know how dangerous a matter it was 
to ship an army to Britain without having first secured a 
sheltered harbour for his transports* Had he understood the 
conditiens and the perils of ocean as opposed to Mcditerninean 
navigation^ he would either never have gone to Britain m the 
late summer of 55t or he would have msisted ou a sheltered 
harbour or a reserve fleet, or both. Yet it is necessary to record 
the fact that even his misfortunes in that year failed to teach 
him the required and he repeated his mistake in the year 

following* 

The other plea in his defence Is that he did after all succeed 
in the main object of his expedition. It was not an invasion^ it 
was a reconnaissance; and he came away from Britain having 
learut something about the country and the people. But what 
did he actually learn? As to how a fleet could go safely to 
Britain and remain there safely until it wais wanted again he 
learnt noihitig* He leamt nothing about the geography of 
Britain as a whole, its natural resources, or its military power* 
He only came into contact with a handful of East Kentish 
tribes, and concerning these, it is true, he gathered certain 
useful information, though none, surely* which the Gaulish 
traders had not already given him* 

He leamt that the Britons, urdike the Gauls ofhis own dme, 
made use of chariots in warfare* and he saw how these w^erc 
handled. They served partly as a kind of cavalry, partly as a 
kind of mounted infantry used in eonjuncriou svith cavalry. 
The chariot carried a highly skilled and well-armed warrior, 
who might either travel independently about the battlefield dis¬ 
charging arrows and sUng-stoncs, or else combine with the 
cavalry* join in their charges, and on reaching their objective 
dismount and fight on foot while his chariot waited near by to 
remove him at need elsewhere, Caesar de:scribcs these tactics 
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with care, and pays a high tribute both to the skill with which 
the chariots were driven and fought and to their cHectivencss 
in batde. At the same time, it appean from his narrative that 
the combined cavalry and chariot attack which he describes, 
though alarming to his men by its novelty and effective when 
used against scattered parties of infantry engaged in foraging 
or ravaging, was not dangerous to a legion in battle-formation. 
The chief tactical problem presented to him by the British 
charioteers was the difficulty of pursuit. On his reconnaissance 
in 55 Caesar was totally unprorided with cavalry escept for the 
thirty men of Commius’ bodyguard. Even in his invasion of 
the following year he was, like all Roman commanders of the 
period, inadequately furnished in that arm. Consequently 
charioteers could always escape him when thdr attack failed. 

It may be added that although a few ancient writers describe 
the British war-chariot as having its axle armed with a scythe 
Caesar neither says nor implies anything of the kind; his 
account of their operations rather implies tliat they had none, 
and this inference is borne out by the silence of the best ancient 
\vTitci:s and by the remains actually found in Celtic chariot- 
graves, whether in Britain or in Gaul. 

Caesar also Icamt that in at least the south-eastern part of 
Britain there was abundance of grain to be had at harvest¬ 
time; but his provisions for the invasion of 54 show that he did 
not rely on this for the support of his troops. Another lesson 
was that the British tribes could easily be brought to sue for 
peace by sustaining a defeat, and this, we shall see, was an idea 
which helped to control his initial strategy in the fbUoiving year, 
with disastrous results. 

Taking all this together, one cannot believe either that the 
information gathered in the reconnaissance came up to Caesar’s 
expectations or that it was worth winning at the expense of so 
considerable an effort and at so grave a risk. Had the gale been 
worse, so as to destroy a majority of his ships instead of a 
minority; had the Britons been more energetic in preventing his 
troops from foraging; above all, had they collected a ll«t 
powerful enough to hanaper the movements of his returning 
transports, which they might well have been able to do for all 
he seems to have known about them, Caesar’s career would 
have ended ingloriously on the coast of Kent. Yet, after all this 
is said, the judgement of history depends not on what might 
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have happened but on what did happen; and the fact is that 
Caesar, like many another great commaiidcri took risks* partly 
with his eyes open and partly blindfold, and that by the coob 
ness and soimdness of judgement which he invariably displayed 
in an cmcigcncy he extricated hinudf* not on this occasion 
only, from dangers which to a lesser man would have proved 
fatal. 

It was late in the autumn before Caesar left the winter* 
quarters where he had placed his legions in Eelgic Gaul. In the 
meantime he had learnt from the few^ness of the hostages sent 
across the Channel that the Britom as a whole did not mean to 
submit easily, and he had w'orked out elaborate plans for next 
yearns campaign. He designed a new type of transport* instead 
of contenting himself with die standard pattern of Gaulish ship: 
they were lower in the freeboard and broader lu the beam, and 
fitted with oars as well as sails. He arranged for the building of 
six hundred* to be done by military labour in various parts of 
northern Gaul; six ty of them, we know, were to be built on die 
banks of the Mamc; rope was ordered from Spain, and the 
whole fleet was to be ready in the spring* 

In June 54 he was back in the northj to find his shipwrights 
weD forward with their work; but the shadow of approach¬ 
ing troubles in Gaul already overhung his preparatiom: the 
Treveri were planning revolt, and many of fhc Gaulish chiefs 
w ere lukew arm or worse* But Caesar was not to be turned from 
his project. He patched up the affairs of die Treveri as brat he 
could in the time, and resolved to take with him the most dis¬ 
contented of the GauUsh leaders, to be hostages for the good 
behaviour of their tribes. 

His force w os now ready to sail. Eight legions were encamped 
at Boulogne, beside slingers and archers and four tliousand 
Gallic horse; but of this army more than a third was to be left 
behind, in command of Caesar^s ablest officer, Labienus, not 
only to protect die base of the expedition and to keep it supplied 
with provisions, but also to keep the peace in GauL His fleet 
consisted of aS warships and 540 transports; do more were 
weatherbound at the mouili of the Seine* but he could do 
without them; and in addition there were over 300 privately 
owned vessels belonging to merchants and adventurers who had 
attached themselves to the expedition. 

For over three weeks die armada lay in port, waiting for a 
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favourable ivirid. It was an anxious time for Caesar. Among 
the Gaulish notables in his camp were some whose disafTcciion 
only awaited opportunity or incitement to show itself; and if it 
was his business to see that opportunity was lackingj incitement 
was not. Theirlinglcador was Dumnorbt the Aeduan, who had 
openly declared in his tribal council that Caesar meant to make 
him king, and had never forgiven him for falsifying the boast. 
During these weeks Dumnorix tried by every means in his 
power to persuade Caesar to leave him behind, pleading his 
tenor of the sea and his religious obligation not to set foot on 
shipboard; finding this vain, he turned his attention to per¬ 
suading his fellow chiefs of the danger they ran by putting their 
lives in Caesar’s hand; and at last, when all else bad failed and 
the wind was fair for crossing, he summoned the cavalry under 
his command and, in the confiision of a general cmbarcation, 
fled fiom the camp. 

Not even the long-delayed fair wind could distract Caesar's 
mind from the peril of this new emergency. He cancelled his 
orders for embarcation and sent a strong body of horse in 
pursuit of Dumnorix, to bring him back dead or alive. But 
Dumnorix had gone too far to retreat; he refused to come back, 
and was cut doivn, crying out that he was a free man and 
member of a free tribe. His ghost had its vengeance. It was 
the Gaulish freedom which he invoked with his last breath that 
mined Caesar’s plans for the conquest of Britain. 

That evening the fleet sailed. Towards midnight the light 
south-west breeze died away and at dawn Caesar found him¬ 
self driving up-chamiel on the flood tide, and saw the South 
Foreland receding on the port quarter. But his transports were 
now provided with oars, and when the tide turned he set his men 
to row, and work their way across the stream of the ebb to the 
landing-place he had chosen the year before. By midday all 
the ships were beached, and the army landed unopposed.' 

The exact position of this second landing is uncertain. Caesar's 
words may imply cidier that it was identical with the landing- 

» This dme tlMn: il no dilljeuKy about the lidtS. Cnaar left Boulogne gn llia 
ebb, aboritv before funscr, which boppescd about S p.tti. The (rile (unutd nbout 
10, md ihe wind aaed at tnidnisht; between j end 4 ».i^ it wai tight aumgh to 
lee the craft and by that time the cuiteni that wu carrying the fleet toward* the 
Ngflb Sea h^ nlready bqtun to ilBcked. By about 4 they had got their oiia out, 
and ioon after il» the fide definStrly turned. They nwit have been then about 
ten miles catt of the Sooth FoeeJaod. 
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place of the previous year, which* if his own estimate of seven 
miles from Dover is correct, must have been dose to Walmcr 
Castle* or that it had been chosen by himself in that year for 
future use, in which case it cannot have been far away. It was 
not so far north as Sandwich, for bad Caesar landed there he 
would have discovered the harbour of Richborough and bis 
ships would have been safe. As it was* he allowed political and 
military considerations to determine his next step. Natives 
were brought in* who said that the tribes had at first meant to 
oppose bis landing as before, but on seeing the vast size of his 
fleet had changed their minds and retreated into the Interior. 
Caesar knew the value of a swafi and unexpected stroke; he 
had leamt in 55 that the Britons had no stomach for a defeat* 
and he was confident of his power to defeat them whenever he 
could bring them to battle; he decided therefore that this was 
an opportunity not to be lost* and determined on a night march 
to be followed by a battle at dawn. 

Leaving his fleet at anchor and a sufScient force of men to 
protect the camp, he marched inland wth his main body soon 
after midnight. Early in the morning he was looking down into 
the Stour valley from the hills east of Canterbury, with the 
low sun behind him, and descried the British forces moving 
dQvm from the opposite woods* cavalry and chariots leading* to 
dispute his passage of die river. He launched hk own horse 
against them and they withdrew into the woods. 

There is an ancient fort* now called Bigbury* on the brow of 
the hill two miles west of Canterbury, overlooking the river. 
It had been constructed as a fortified tow*n by the Belgae not 
long before Cacsar*s time, and their weapons, agricultural 
implements* and household goods have been found there. Its 
defences were simple: a bank and diteh, doubtless a palisade^ 
and an abattis of felled trees in the gateivays. Here the Britons, 
demoralized by the shock of the first encounter* took refuge. 
Woods grew around it, and among th«e their skirmishers were 
moving in expectation of the assault. Caesar swept them aside 
vrith his cavalry and tlmew the Seventh legion against the 
fortr«5. The rampart and palisade together rose some twenty 
feet above the ditch-bottom* but under the locked shields of the 
front rank their comrades piled a mound of earth* swarmed over 
the palisade, and dcared the place with trifling casualties. No 
pursuit was allowed; the men liad marched and fought since 
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midiiightj the country was strange^ and time was needed to 
pitch a camp. 

If Caesar was satisfied with his day's work, he ^vas much 
deedved. Once more the apologetic note makes itself fdt in 
his narrative when he describes himself leaving his fleet at 
anchor ‘off a gentle open beach\ He had made a mistake for 
which he paid dearly* While he lay encamped in the Stour 
valley a gale got up from the east. His ships dragged their 
anchors, fell foul of one another, and were thrown by scores on 
the beach to be hammered by the full force of the roDtrs. The 
crews left on board could do nothing, and by morning very few 
of the vessels were undamaged. 

The news reached Caesar just in dine for him to stop the 
pursuit. Hastening back to the coast* he found tliat forty of his 
ships were a total loss, and the rest not to be repaired without 
much labour. He drafted gangs of skilled legionaries to the 
work* and sent orders to Labienus to dispatch shipwrights and 
begin at once building new vessels to replace those that had 
been wrecked. But it w'as not enough to repair his fleet; he now 
at last realized that he must protect it from like damage m the 
future. The only way in which he could do this* in the absence 
of a safe harbour* w'as by beaching e\Try ship above high-water 
mark and then entrenching them against enemy attack. This 
took ten days* which could ill be spared from the short cam¬ 
paigning season; but it had to be done* and Caesar did It. 

The negligence with which he exposed himself to a repedtion 
of the same disaster which he had suffered in 55 is diffrcult to 
understand* Rice Holmes has argued thsit whereas in 55 his 
transports were anchored in the Dowt.s off Walmcr, m 54 his 
anchorage was in the Small Downs off Sandvrich* wherej as the 
CftoTuiffl Pilot has it, * the anchorage is much more secure than in 
theDow'us* being more sheltered, with better holding ground and 
shoaler w^tcr\ and where vessels driven ashore on the sand W'ould 
suffer less than on the shingle beaches about Deal This may be 
true; and if it w'erc, the contrast between the two anchorages 
would have been some excuse for Caesar's conduct in 54; it is 
strange* therefore* that he has not mentioned it. All he has urged 
in his own defence is that he anchored off a gentle open shore, in 
w'ords almost identically repeating the description of the beach 
where his fleet w'as wrecked in the previous year* The only point 
ofeontrast would seem to be that whereas in 55 his warships were 
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bcacbcdj m 54 they were anchored ^vith the transports. We 
can do no more than note the facts tliat, in spite of his earlier 
expcriencCj he allowed hJs impatience to dose with the Britons 
to prevent him from attending fir^t to the sccxirity of his ships, 
and that his intelligence service failed, even after the second 
disaster, to reveal the existence of a safe harbour at Rich- 
borough/ 

The earlier mishap to Caesar’s shipping had cnconraged tlie 
Britons to renew their resistance to him; the second had the same 
consequence, the more so because his armament m this year 
on a much larger scale and yet proved equally vulnerable 
to the hostility of the stars in their cours^^ 

The most powerful man in Britain at the moment was 
Cassivellaunus, king of the chief tribe among the recent Belgic 
settlers, the Catuvellauni. This tribe was the spear-point of the 
Belgic invasion. By now it had pushed its way across thcTTiames 
above London and was hard at work consolidating its position 
in Hertfordshire. Its capital, the stronghold of Gassivellaunus 
himself, was a fortress a hundred acres or more in extent, 
protected by earthen ramparts and a ditch still as much as 
forty feet in vertical depth, that can be traced on the hill-top 
beside Wheathampstead, a little north of Sl Albans. The 
defences here, and the occupation within tliem, date from the 
first half of the last century before Christ; and its excavator 
says of the fortress: Tt is the work of men with wealth, power, 
arrogance; but it is the w^ork also of men who were sdll, for one 
reason or another, uneasy in their adopted land.’^ 

Wlien Caesar*^3 threat to Britain became matter of common 
talk, it found Cassi veil annus lighting to maintain and extend 
his lately established lordship north of the Thames* Especially 
he was at war with his eastern neighbours, the non-Btlgic 


^ Rice ttolmH Briiamt p. notr does not /acc thiA fact. He 

wiitn refuting Aoinf onr'* suggettiofi lhat Cacw fn^y have Unded RJcHbonnugh 

hi 55 p ^it mighi hViV been dangemus lO IukI in a harbour with n tiOXltrvf cnimnep 
in Qic pr»aict of in enemy'; taut in 54+ Rrantcd thuU fw Uwi rcaian he might 
Kive wbhed to Land on an open in (he Ltfit {nilince,. there could no 

mJOrQ ^hy imm^diltely on Landing he ifauuld noit hive icnt his ihlpf rouiui tKicrtp 
i mere two or tliree; miles do Rke own theory U to tl^ landing-place, 

and ftItJ lea rrasoq why he should not hive moved tLiccn there aftez the itorm 
imteid of spending [cn prcdoui (Uys in beaching ihem. Rkhborough wai a 
perfectly good harbour in the time of CliiidiiilIt ciiuifiot liavc been a b-^d one in 
the time of Caesar. 

R. £. M. WbccIcTr 'BeLgk dika nffidiaia'p in vii p. 3a. 


CASSrVELLAUNUS ENTERS THE WAR 4T 

Tn novantes. Not long btfote Caesar^s invasion the Trinovantian 
king had fallen in battle^ and his young son Mandubraciiis^ 
barely escaping with his lifc^ had cros^d the Chajind and sought 
protection from Caesar. With Caesar he returned to Britain, 
hoping with his help to recover his father*s kingdom^ Though 
hard pressed by CassiveUaunus, however, the Trinovantes had 
not yet fallen tinder his rule; nor was he in any sense ruler even 
over the Belgic tribes of Bri tain, for th^e^ a$ Caesar tells us, had 
each a king of its own and were indeed in a state of more or leas 
eonstant mutual warfare* Those of Kent made common cause 
to resist the Roman invaders^ but CassiveUaunus was not a 
member of that coalition* 

After the fall of Bigbury, which was undoubtedly the capital 
of one of these Kentish tribes and, so far as we know, the most 
important Belgic city south of the Thames^ the Kentish chiefs 
reviewed their situation. They saw that there w^s no hope of 
defeating Caesar unaided; and yet, after the events of 55 and 
his hurried retreat from the Stour valley when his fleet was 
smitten by the gale, they took heart to believe him not in¬ 
vincible* Their one hope lay in enlisting the aid of the great 
CassiveUaunus; and the only terms on which they could hope 
to do tills was by offering him the supreme command. 

All operations being at a standstiU while the Romans w'ere 
beaching and stockading their ships, there was time for the 
Britons to arrive at this decision and carry it out before Caesar 
was ready to march once more. When he did, the whole 
military situation had changed. CassiveUaunus had assumed 
control of all the British forces, augmented as they now were 
by the addition of his own troops; and Caesar was no sooner 
in touch with his enemy than he felt, as any competent general 
can fed on such occasions, the personality of their new com¬ 
mander. 

He had marched only a few miles, retracing hU steps in the 
direction of Canterbury, where ten days earlier he had never 
met an enemy undl his triumphant dash across the Stour and 
through the woods of Bigbury, when he found himself engaged 
in a running fight with British cavalry and charioteers. He 
brushed them aside again and again, but they stuck to their 
task and, when driven into the woods, turned against their 
pursuers and inflicted heavy losses on them. At the end of a 
difRcuU day*s march, w'hen the Romans were fortifying their 
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qamp for the mght;p the Britons suddenly burst out of the woods 
and were upon thcnii hotly engaging the covering troops that 
had been posted to protect the fatigue-parties* Caesar rushed 
up the two first and strongest cohorts of two legions in support; 
for a moment it seemed that the Britons w^ere cut off and 
surrounded ■ but there was a gap between the two cohorts, and 
the Brithh chariots and horse streamed through while the 
legionaries were too much unnerved to dose it, and made good 
their escape. 

It was Caesar's first experience of what British troops could 
do when well led. The engagement took place just outside the 
half-finished camp, and every detail of it was visible. It taught 
him that his hcavy-armcd infantry, though safe enough in 
battle-formation, couid never put up more than a passive 
defence against these audacious and swiftly moving barbarians* 
and that if he tried to pursue them with his horse thecharioteciSj 
turning upon them and dismounting to fight on foot, were more 
than a match for his Gaulish cavalry^ They had no regular 
formation; they fought in isolated and mobile groups, each of 
which could be reinforced at need by firesh men, or dissolve at 
any moment into a feigned retreat, to lead pursuers on to their 
destruction. At the same time, he saw bow these tactics could 
be met, and next day he put hb plan into operation. He sent 
out nearly half hb infantry, about noon, to forage: the Britons 
fell into the trap and attacked them recklessly. But Caesar had 
kept the rest of hb legions and his entire cavalry force, some 
1,700 men, in reserve; and the cavalry, gaining confidence Irom 
the support of the legions behind them, in a single charge swept 
the Britons from the field, kept them on the run so that the 
charioteers had no time to dismount, and routed them decisively. 
From that day the British levies began to melt away, and never 
again encountered the Romans in full strength. 

By now Caesar knew that Cassivdiaunus was the mao agaictiji 
whom he was matched, and resolved to end the war by striking 
at hb territory. This meant crossing the Thames; and from the 
fact that Caesar describes the kingdom of Cassivellaunm as 
lying eighty miles from the sea it b probable that the ford in 
genera] use—ctriainly not, as Caesar thought, the only practic¬ 
able one on the lower reaches of the river—was somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Brentford. He found it strongly held and 
obstructed by sharp stakes both above and below the water, 
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but the Icpotiaries, whose confideucc was now fully restored, 
crossed it neck-deep while the cavalry turned the position by 
swinmiing, and the Britons fled. 

This brought him into the territory of Cassivellaunus. The 
British king, realizing that he could not defeat the Romans in 
a general action, had disbanded his infantry, but had no inten¬ 
tion of giving up the struggle. He still had 4,000 chariots, and 
these he used with great skill and determination, clearing the 
population away from before the advancing legions so that no 
prisoners should be taken, and incessantly harassing the Gaulish 
cavalry when Caesar sent them out to forage and to bum the 
farms- So successful was he that the cavalry could no longer 
venture out of touch with the main body, and the work boih 
of foraging and of destruction was limited to what the legionaries 
could do in the course of their day’s march. 

Pressing thus grimly forward through a deserted country, 
whose woods were infested on every side by watchful euemics, 
Caesar met a body of envoys from the Trinovantes, welcoming 
him as their deliverer from CassiveUaunus, offering him the 
submission of their tribe, and promising to accept Mandubracius 
at his hands as their king. TTicir overtures came at the right 
moment, for CassiveUaunus had so hampered the Romans in 
their foraging that the provisions which Caesar had expected to 
find on the march had not been forthcoming. In accepting 
thdr offers and demanding hostages, therefore, he added a 
demand for grain, and marched into theTrinovantlan tcrritoiy 
as into a friendly land, ordering his men to respect the inhabi¬ 
tants and thdr property. 

Here he received the submission of five neighbouring tribes, 
whose names are otherwise unknown. He also learnt the where¬ 
abouts of the Catuvellauniati capital: and nothing more plainly 
shows the ability of his chief enemy than the fact that he had 
not leamt it before. Had Cassivellaunus allowed even a handful 
of his subjects to be taken prisoner, the secret could hardly have 
been kept so long. But now Caesar’s next step lay clear before 
him. Retracing his path westwards to the marshy valley of the 
Lea, he fell upon the Wheathampstead fortress from two sides 
at once; the resistance of its defenders was quickly overcome, 
and the place fell into his hands with heavy casualties and a 
great capture of live stock and prisoners. 

But Cassivellaunus had not yet shot his last bolt. While his 
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chLiriotcers were dogging Caesar^s march through die Hertford¬ 
shire woodlands^ he had sent instructions to the four Kentish 
kings to organize an attack with every man at their disposal 
upon the naval camp. It speaks well both for his own military 
capacity that he conceived the plan and for the loyalty of those 
who had accepted his leadership thatj in so dark an hour for 
himselfj they carried it out* Caesar is content to tdl us that it 
was beaten off by a successful sortie in which the defenders 
suffered httlc loss; but we learn from Cicero*s correspondence 
a fact which Caesar in his own narrative refrains from mention¬ 
ing: that about this time {5 August) he was himself present at 
the camp. Whether he hurried Acre because he heard that the 
attack was imminent* or whether he went when he heard that 
it had taken place* Co sec for himself what its effect had been 
and whether his base was in any further danger* wc do not 
know. In either case the fact of his visit, and the added fact of 
his silence about it* suggest that he may have been more anxious 
about the safety of his fleet than he cared to admits unless, in¬ 
deed* as is more probable* it was the state of Gaul that caused 
him anxiety* and he returned to the Channel in order more 
quickly to exchange letters about 11 with Labienus. 

Cassivcllaunus knew that he was beaten. His only friends in 
Britain were those of his own Belgic race* and although these 
had supported him with magnificent loyalty they were now 
without excepdon defeated. His capital was destroyed* and, 
most important of all, his methods of w^arfare had proved de¬ 
cisively inferior to those of the invaders . The campaign between 
Caesar and the Belgic Britons had been fought to a finish^ and 
the victory lay with Caesar. There was nothing to do but to 
make peace. Caesar* it would appear* recognized the inevita¬ 
bility of this step on the part of Cassivellauniis* and sent Com- 
mius to him to expedite it, perhaps by giving him a hint that 
easy terms w^ould be offered* 

Historians have wondered why it was through Commius that 
the British king approached Caesar* and have rightly suspected 
that it could only be owing to Caesaris own initiative. Caesar 
himself has told us that his reason for making peace with Cas- 
sivcllaunus as and when he did was the fact that he had aban¬ 
doned his original intention of wintering in Britain ^because 
of sudden disturbances in Gaul^ In other words, these distur-* 
bances imderJay not only hb hasty visit to the coast but also his 
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employment of Commius as a go-between. Ifj as we know, he 
did not wish to confess that he had made that journey, he would 
wish even less to admit that the first overtures came not from 
Cassivellaunus but from himself; yet such must have been the 
fact. The trouble in Gaul, which was to culminate m the rising 
of Vercingetoihc, already before the end of his British campaign 
determined him to winter south of the Channch Whether he 
suspected that he would never cross the Straits again we cannot 
say, but it is clear from his own narrative that henceforth his 
only anxiety concerning Britain, so far as this year’s campaign 
was concerned, was to leave it with a reasonable show of success. 
He received die envoys sent by Cassivcllaunus and told them 
the terms of peace which they were to cany back to their king. 
He was to sctid liostagcs, pay a stated annual tribute to Rome, 
and refrain from molesting Mandubracius and the Trinovantes. 

Caesar was still north of the Thames when these negotiations 
took place. On receiving the hostages, he marched back to the 
Channel and found his transports ready for sea. But they were 
not enough to carry his army and all the prisoners he had taken, 
whose sale as slaves was to pay the costs of the campaign, and 
he decided to make the crossing in two trips. In returning after 
the first, he hoped that the empty transports would be accom¬ 
panied by sixty new ships built to his orders by Labienus, but 
the wind was foul and only a small part of the expected vessels 
reached Kent. For some time Caesar awaited the others; then, 
his anxiety to be gone increasing as the equinox approached, he 
crowded all that was Icfi of his army and prisoners in the few 
ships he had, and on a calm night made his last crossing in 
safety. 

From a military point of view Caesar was entitled to regard 
his invasion of Britain as a success. The chief problem of 
strategy had been the discovery and destruction of the fortresses 
belonging to the British tribes against which he was fighting; 
and ihi^ had been done. The chief problem of tactics had been 
how to deal with the British charioteers, and this had been 
solved not only by the discovery that they were helpless against 
a legion in battle-formadon, but by die further discovery that 
a sufficient body of Gaulish horse, properly supported by in¬ 
fantry, could break them up and rout them by a well-timed 
charge. Moreover, in spite of Caesar’s failure to discover a safe 
harbour, he had learnt how his ships could be protected against 
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the weatlier; he also knew that wheat m very considerable 
quantities could be had in die oouii try ; he was therefore right 
in thinking that it wonJd be possible for a Roman army to 
winter there* Britain was very far from being conquered; hut 
the first steps towards conquering it had been taken. 

From a political point of view the success^ if less completCj 
was no less real. Over one considerable tribe a nominee of 
Caesar^s was ruling. Several others had submitted to him with¬ 
out striking a blow^ Of the rest with w^hich he had come into 
contactj every one submitted before the end of the summer. 
Doubtless^ as his experience in Gaul had already taught himj 
these subirussions were precarious and were always liable to be 
followed by revolt; but at any rate the pohtJcai consequences 
of his actions in Britain were as favourable as those which he 
had achic^'cd In Gaul. On ilus side also, the omens for eventual 
conquest were favourable. 

From a financial point of view success was more doubtful, 
Caesar knew nothing of the argentiferious lead-mines that were 
to play so important a part in the future history of Britain ; 
indeed} not long before the final expedition sailed^ the situation 
was well summed up by Cicero^ writing to a friend: ^It is now 
known that there is not a pennyweight of silver in the whole 
island, and no hope of plunder except in the form of slaves*" 
The tin and iron of whose existence Caesar was aware offered 
no prize to a conqueror. Slavesj however, were to be had In 
plenty. The upshot was that Britain might pay for its own 
conquest in prisoners of war* but might not prove a very lucra^ 
tivc permanent addition to the provinces of the Empire. 

None of these considerations was likely to make Caesar, at 
the dose of his first campaign, abandon his design of conquering 
Britain, There is another question which might have Influenced 
him in that direction. Tlmoughout hb GauUsh command he 
knew that he was working against time. It was not enough, 
thcTcrorc, to believe that he was able to conquer Britain; he 
must also bdieve that he could conquer it fast enough to com^ 
plete his programme in the time at his disposal. Namraily^ he 
has told us nothing about this question; we have to ask our- 
selvt^ whether, as compared with his record in Gau! down to 
that time, the rccoid of his first British campaign was such as 
to make hjm think his progress sufficiently rapid. 

The most probable answer h in the affirmative* He believed 
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diat the irlbs wliicli he overcame in 54 were the most dvili^cd 
ifi the island, and must therefore have expected the rest to offer 
a less powerful resistance. He knew noLhJng of the difhculdes 
at tend ant on a war of conquest In the highland zone, and nothing 
of the huge hill-fortresses that guarded the Wessex. Downs. Nor, 
indeed, are we entitled to say that a soldier of Ca^ar^s calibre 
would have been baulked by these obstacl^^ On the as$iimp' 
tion, therefore, that Caesar's original plan was the complete 
conquest of Britain, there was nothing in the lessons of the first 
campaign to make him change his mind in the autumn of 54. 

The fact that he did eventually change his mind arose from 
other causes. His conquest of Gaul divides itself into two main 
phases. In the first he was receiving the voluntary submission 
of some tribes and beating others into submission by pitched 
batdes; in the second he was putting down determined and 
well’-organizcd rebellions among these same tribes by means of 
expensive and protracted sicgc-operatlons. His British cam* 
paign falb at the line of division between the two. He went to 
Britain in pursuance of a plan based on the assumption tha t the 
first phase would prove pennanenc. It was while he was in 
Britain tliat it came to an end. That very winter his legionary 
camps suffered a series of attacks which were tlie beginning of 
the new phase; its ending is haunted by die tragic names of 
Alcsia and Uxcllodunum* 

This change in the spirit of Gaulish affairs was the reason 
why Caesarb British war broke off at the end of its first cam* 
paign. Even at the beginning of the campaign there were signs 
in air of its coming, and Caesar was not blind to them: he 
tried to guard against it by taking numbers of Gaulish chiefs 
with him across the Channd, and die fate of Duntnorix showed 
him that his precautions were not idle. Caesar was not only a 
great general, he was a great statesman, but a statesman^ ser¬ 
vices to statecraft are to be measured partly indeed by his 
successes, but partly by the lessons he teaches through his 
failures. One of CaesarV failures was the mistake for which he 
paid in the senate-house on the Ides of March. Anothar was 
the mistake which he made when he set out to conquer Britain 
before be had pacified Gaul* And in bodi cases the lesson which 
he taught was well learnt by the subtle and padent man who 
took up the burden of hb inheritance. 
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Avar’s attempt to conquer Britain hat) failed; but its failure 



was due to other causes than the strength of British resis¬ 
tance. With a peaceful Gaul behind it, the attempt* so far as 
well-informed contemporaries could judge, would have been a 
success, Thisj then* was the most obvious double lesson to be 
learnt both by Britons and by Romans from Caesar^s invasion: 
that whatever difficulties might arise from the dangers of ocean 
navigation and the power of British rulers, these difficiddes 
were not insuperable; Rome could conquer Britain whenever 
she pleased^ but not until Gaul was pacified and able to provide 
a sale starting-point for this further advance. 

From Caesar*s own point of view it can hardly be doubted 
that the conquest of Britain appeared simply as a project de¬ 
ferred, and that the continued freedom of the British tribes was 
not a reprieve but a respite. We shall find this assumption 
underlying Roman policy throughout the reign of his successor. 
The British poinc of view is less easy to define. A truly states- 
maulihe British king might have divined and shared the Roman 
view of the situation; but it would have been natural to take a 
shorter view, to insist on the fact that an attempt at conquest 
had been made and had ended in failure, to ovcr-csUmatc the 
part played in this failure by the dangers of the Channel and 
the prowess of British warriors, and to mistake the respite for a 
repri eve. This at least the Britons could see: that for the imme¬ 
diate future they need not fear another attempt, 

Cassivellaunus had sent hostages to Caesar, and this implies 
acceptance of his terms, namely, that tribute should be paid and 
the Trinovanta left unmolested. Whether he ever actually sent 
the tribute we are not told* but it appears that he did refrain 
from molcsdng the Trinovantes, and* that being so, the proba* 
bility is that the tribute was, for a time at least, paid. For a 
generation and more the Catuvcllauni contented themselves 
with the development of their own territory and its extension 
northward and north-westward. They no longer needed to 
protect their capital with dcfctices like those surrounding the 
Wheatliampstcad fortress; if they had renounced their eastward 
offensive at Roman dictation, at least they feared no attack from 
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that quarter; and it was not very long after Caesar’s invasion, 
perhaps during the last twenty-five years of the pre-Christian 
era, that they abandoned their old capital and built a new un¬ 
fortified one at Venilamiutn, in the woods overlooking the later 
Roman city. 

The new capital reflects a new policy. The valley of the Ver 
gives easy acce^ into the Chilteim and so, by way of Dunstable, 
to the plains beyond them. This was the line taken later by the 
Roman Wading Street; and along this line the CatuvcHaunl 
could penetrate without opposition into an almost uninhabited 
country, the upper basin of the Ouse. Here we will leave them 
for the present, consolidating their position and increasing thdr 
wealth, a community of prosperous and progressive farmers with 
litde inducement to speud their time or their substance m 
warfare. 

South of the Thames a new situation had arisen. Commius, 
for some years the servant of Julius Caesar, was among the 
Gaulish chiefs who turned against him in the rebellion of Ver- 
cingetorix, answering the last appeal of that gallant fighter and 
staking all that they had on the attempt to raise the siege of 
Alesia. When that attempt failed, Commius was in a desperate 
position; but now that he had declared himself he was faith¬ 
ful to the cause be had embraced, and became a dangerous 
and effective enemy to Rome. During the final phase of the 
Gallic war, he was at last beaten to hb knees by Mark Antony, 
but made hb peace and gave hostages for hb conduct on the 
express condidon that he should nev'cr again be compelled to 
look upon the face of a Roman, This condidon had refereace 
to a treacherous attempt on his life made at Labienus* com¬ 
mand by Voluscaus; but in the light of later events it was easy 
to read into it another interpretadon; for it b recorded that at 
some date not specified Commius sailed with a fleet to Britain. 
A writer of the following century telb a story of how, pursued 
by the Romans, he escaped by hobting his sadb and seeming to 
be already under way when in fact hb ships w'cre still aground 
waiting for the tide; and when next we hear of him he b striking 
rAtntt inscribed with ids own name in the woodlands of north¬ 
eastern Hampshire. 

Archaeology, filling in the details of thb story, has shown that 
some time about 50 b.c. there was a second migradon ofBelgae 
into Britain, It seems, to judge from its pottery, based upon 
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Normandy rather than upon the hfarnc vaJley; and it certainly 
reached Britain by way of the Hampshire coa^t. This second 
Bclgic invasion was the movement led by Commius, who must 
have landed somewhere near Southampton, pushed his way up- 
country, and planted a city where now stand the ruined walls 
of Silchestcr. 

In the course of time these western Bclgac took possession of 
all the central part of southern England. From the Hampshire 
basin they pushed out in three directions. On the north their 
frontier is not accurately known; it probably ran along the 
escarpment of the Berkshire Downs and reached the Thames at 
Cholsey. Eastward they penetrated into western Surrey and, 
farther south, established themselves on the Sussea-Hampshire 
border. The South Downs had retained their primirive H allstatt 
civilization almost untouched, and to the end they were un¬ 
influenced by the eastern Belgic culture of Kent and the Thames 
basin; but now the old hill-fort of the Trundle was evacuated 
and a new city, Noviomagus, built in the plain on the site of 
Chichester, ddended like many Belgic cities by cross-country 
dikes running at some distance from the town itself; Cissbury, 
too, on the hill above Worthing, was evacuated, and only 
eastern Sussex beyond the Adur remained independent. 

On the west the realm of Commius absorbed by degrees all 
the chalk uplands of Wessex, and along their western edge built 
or rebuilt a formidable series of fortresses marking its frontier, 
They ran in a curved line roughly from Swindon to Bourne- 
mouth, and comprised over a dozen strongholds, crowning the 
crest of Marlborough Downs from Ashdown to Devizes and the 
escarpment of Salisbury Plain from Upavon to Warminster, and 
then, alter certain mtermediate forts near Wilton and Shaftes¬ 
bury, ending with a number in the Stour valley, of which the 
chief are the imposing twin works of Hod Hill and Hamblcdon 
near Blandford; and, crowning the whole. Maiden Castle. 

As we shall see, this large tract of country was not always 
ruled by a single king. The immediate followers of Commius, 
drawn from the Gaulish Atrebates, were settled in and round 
SUches ter j another tribal name, that of the Rcgnl, maintained 
itsdf in west Sussex. But by the time of the Claudian conquest 
the civilization of the whole region was fairly uniform. It was a 
hybrid culture in which old and new elements were mixed, 
llie old upland agriculture went on, for the most part in peace- 
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fuJ, unfortified villages; here and there, especially round Sil- 
chester, there was some clearance of forest and exploitation of 
heavier soils; and except along the western frontier, the practice 
of building or Ii\'ing in bill-fbrts appears to have died out as 
the country became more and more peaceful under the sway 
of a strong central government 

There were now two distinct regions of fidgic settlement 
in Britain, one in Kent and Hertfordshire, the other in and 
about Hampshire* The history of Britain between Caesar and 
Claudius is to a great extent the lustory of these two regions, 
and in attempting to reconstruct it we must begin with the his¬ 
tory of the kings who ruled them* 

The fortunes of the two royal houses can be to some extent 
inferred from their coinage. Tlieir founders, Casslvdiaunus and 
Commius, both suuck coins. Those of Cassivellaunus, on- 
inscribed but identified as his with reasonable certainty, are 
found mainly in the Catuvellaunian territory, HertTordshiinand 
the lands adjoining it north-westward; a similar type is found 
in west Surrey and west Sussex, and is difficult to explain* 
Contemporary with these or on average a little later are the 
coins of Commius, assigned to him with certainty because at 
this point coins begin to be inscribed* Tlt^ are mostly found 
near Silchester, with outliers on the Sussex coast. It would 
seem that in the lifetime of Commius the northern and eastern 
frontiers of his realm ran down the middle Thames, diagonally 
across Surrey and through the Weald. The Catuvellaunian 
house ruled north of the Thames; so far as the coins of this 
period go, Kent seems to have lain in neither kingdom. 

Cassivellaunus was succeeded by a ruler whose name appears 
on the coins as Andoco, doubdess an abbreviation. He, afrer a 
short reign, was follow^ by Tasciovanus, who thus appears as 
probably Cassivellaunus’ grandson. His coins ate widespread 
and numerous; they indicate a long and prosperous rdgn, and, 
occurring as they do almost exclusively north of the Thames, 
chiefly in Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and 
eastern. Oxfordshire, but with scattered specimens over a wider 
area, they show the Catuvellauni becoming a wedthy and 
commercially active state about the end of the last century 
before Chiist* 

In quantity, the coiiu of the Commian house cut by com- 
parlsoit a poor figure; but they yield fairly definite historical 
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infetcnccSp It scetm from the mdcnce of this comagc that 
Commius left iliree sons. Eppillus, at some time late in the 
century* carved out for himself a diort-lived kingdom in north¬ 
eastern Kent, Tmcommius at the same time ruled in Sussex and 
Hampshire* no doubt from the new city of the Regni at Novio- 
magus. Verica succeeded to his father's more immediate posses- 
sions round Silchestcf* and was the mcKt successful of the three; 
for Eppillus was soon overthrown by a certain Dubnovellaunus* 
of whose origin we know nothing but whom we may conjecture 
to have been the last independent king of the Trinovantes, 
possibly even the son of Caesar^s Mandubraciusi and Tincom- 
mius* not much later, was evicted from his kingdom and sent 
into exile by Verica himself. Thus about the end of the century 
we appear to have three kings striking coins» Tasciovanus in 
Hcrtfoidshire, the richest and most powerful of the three; 
Verica at Silchester, ruling in Berkshire, Hampshire* Surrey* 
and Sussex; and Dubnovellaunus at Colchester* commanding 
both sides of the Thames estuary. 

Soon after the turn of the century the first and third of these 
kingdoms were united into one by the activity of Cunobelinus, 
son of Tasciovanus* who conquered the Trinovantes and ex-^ 
pelled Dubnovellaunus. During his long and extremely pros¬ 
perous reign, w'hich began about a.d. id and lasted until 
betvrcen a.d. 40 and 43* his coins appear not only over the 
whole area previously covered by those of Tascio^^anus* but also 
over Essex* Kent* and eastern Surrey, With him the capital of 
the d^Tiasty moves to Colchester, where his only mint wa^ 
situated; his father had three mints, one at Verulamiurn and 
others at unidentified places whose names began wdth the letters 
Ricon . . . and Sego .... 

During the earlier part of Cunobelinus* reign Verica must 
still have been ruling over the now reunited kingdom of Com¬ 
mius. Throughout that kingdom coins of Cunobelinug are 
absent. But there arc a few, scattered widely over its area, 
struck by Epaticcus* another son oTTasdovaDus; and it is not 
unlikely that this Epaticcus was sent into the west to conquer 
Verica’s realm and hold it as an ally of his brother Cunobelinus. 

By this lime the first half of the first century A.o. was well 
advanced* and three other British kingdoms were minting their 
own currency. One was the kingdom of the Iceni* northward 
neighbours of Cunobellnus. Their coins arc derived from those 
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of Tas^ovaixus and are a good deal influenced by the mint of 
CunobdinuSj many of them hear the name of AddedoTnarus^ 
who must have been king of the Icetii soon after the beginning 
of our and evidently rdgited for a considerable time. 

Another was the kingdom of the Dobuni* whose coins spread 
from a centre near Cirencester and Malmesbury over the Cots* 
wolds, spreading eastward down the upper tributaries of the 
Thames as far as Oxford, and westward across the Severn valley 
into the Welsh foot-hills- Southwards they come In a wedge 
through Somerset and Wiltshire into Dorset, with outliers in 
Devon and Cornwall. Their eastern limit is marked on the 
north by the western frontier of the Catuvellaunian kingdom, 
and on the south by the western edge of tlie realm of Commius. 
Six names of rulers appear on these Cotswold corns: one is 
known to us in full as Antedrigus, the others in abbreviated 
forms as Boduoc, Catti, Comux, Eisu, and Vocorio-ad* In 
origiD, this coinage is based on imitation of western Belgic Issues, 
especially those of Tincommius. It thus hardly begins to exist 
before the beginning of the first century a,d. 

The third kingdom outside the Bdgic area to strike its own 
coins was that of the Brigades. These coins trace their pedigree 
back to an earlier source than cither the Icenian or Dobunian; 
they seem to be an independent development from Continental 
models not much later than those which produced the un- 
inscribed coins of Cassivellaunus, and thereTorc testify to inde¬ 
pendent connexions, whether by way of migration or trade, 
betw^een north-eastern Britain and the Continent. They occur 
in Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Yorkshire. 

In the generation immediately preceding the Roman con¬ 
quest we thus find the more civilized part of Britain^ on the 
evidence of coins, divided into five realms: that of Cunobelinus, 
extending from the Weald to the latitude of Cambridge and 
from the Essex coast to the Ghervrell valley; that ofhb brother 
Epaticcus, south of the upper Thames and the Weald and 
extending w«tward to Salisbury Plain i that of the lecni, con¬ 
sisting of East Anglia and the Fens, and ruled by Addtdoma- 
msj that of the Dobuni, stretching from the neighbourhood of 

* C. G. BnwLc in ui impormni AJrtitk (Ttw Diatfibytion of Gaulati EriiMi 
Coma ip BHtam'p vil tlSSShp- thaf ihc suppMcd lErcpiOTl 

ru-kif Ant-cdrig^ Mt mvct ie3tiitcd^, aitd (h&i ilw! wap* ascribed Co hitn reaEly l>ew5riic*dci‘ 
V-vioui fcunu^ ifae idjbf-cvincd n nine of Uii* l a Tti e Addedomarui* 
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Oxford and Banbury aJon^ the Cotswold ridge and Jncluding 
the iow Unds of Sonierset and Dorset and a comiderabk sphere 
of influence in Wales; and that of the BriganteSj centred on the 
Humber and spreading looseljr but sridely over the north. 

The only case in which the coin-evidtticc b umadsfactory is 
that of the fortner Commian kingdom, here ascribed to Epatic- 
ciK. Actually his coins are very rare in it, though widely 
scattered from northern Oxfordshire to Sdscy BUI; but coins 
of the Commian dynasty arc rare, too, when compared 
those struck by the house of Cassivellaunus; and most of the 
pieces found in this region are imitations of early Gaulish issues, 
pn^essively repeated and degraded, which in the western part 
of the area passed current to the complete exclusion of any 
inscribed coins whatever. This is one aspect of a more general 
fact to be discussed later in the present chapter, namely, the 
relatively primitive and backward character of this region 
during the century before the Claudian conquest- 

Before leaving the subject of coins in pre^Claudian Britain it 
may be w^cU to consider two other aspects of that subject: the 
general pattern of their distribution on the map, and the evi¬ 
dence for civilization given by their style. 

When all the pre-Roman coins found in Britain are plotted 
on a single map, it is at once e^^ident that^ with trifling excep¬ 
tions, they have been discovered to south and east of a line 
running from Weymouth to Bristol and thtnee along the oolite 
outcrop that forms successively the Gotswolds, the Northamp¬ 
tonshire uplands^ and Lincoln Edge. Apart from a few scattered 
finds in the south-west, the only exceptions of any importance 
are the Dobunian coins in the Severn valley and Welsh foot¬ 
hills and the Brigantian ones in Yorkshire. The whole of the 
great midland triangle bounded by the oalite-ridge, the Pen- 
nines, and the Welsh mountains is utterly barren. 

Within the area thus delimited they arc much commoner 
than anywhere ebe in the district which ultimately became the 
kingdom of Cunobclinus. This comprises an area reaching from 
the Thames to the Ouse and Stour and from the sea to the 
Cherwell j south-eastward it includes all Kent except the Weald. 
Outside this district are other areas where coins are fairly dense, 
notably round Norwich and in western Suffolk: the Nene valley; 
the Cotswolds and the Oxford basin; north-eastem Hampshire 
and the adjoining part of Surrey; the Sussex coast; and the 
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neighbourhood oFPoole and Cranborne ChasOi On the positive 
side, it h worthy of remark that the Bclgic penetration of denser 
forest-lands has gone far enough to appear on the map in. the 
shape of thickly scattered coin-finds on the Chiltem ridge and 
round Silchester, to name the two most conspicuous cascs;, while 
on the negative side the most interesting fact is the scarcity of 
coins on Salisbury Plain. We shall have cause to nodee, later 
ouj the curious way in which Salisbury Plain resists new influ¬ 
ences throughout the Roman period; it is interesting to observe 
that it has already taken up this attitude before the Claudian 
invasion. 

The style of the ancient British coinage is chiefly interesting, 
for our present purpose, as an indeic of Romanisation. Thb 
coinage began by imitating that of the northern Gaulish tribes, 
and this again originated in copying the gold staters of Philip 11 
of Macedon which began to flood the Roman market and 
pcueirate freely into north-wesiem Europe towards the middle 
of the second century before Christ.^ The Philippic stater ha$ 
on the obverse a head of Apollo with a laurel wreath binding 
its tightly curled hair^ and on the reverse a two-horse chariot. 
The copies of this coin which became the model for the British 
moncyers were struck by the Atrebates and other tribes of Bclgic 
Gaul. The general characteristic of all these moddi is that the 
Gaulish craftsmen, unaccustomed as they were both to the 
technique of dic-sinkmg and to the whole conception of repre¬ 
senting human or animal forms natnralLsdcally, reduced both 
designs to w^hat, from the point of view of naturalistic art, can 
only be called nonsense. On the obverse the laurtl-wreath has 
become a band of pellets somewhat rcsembUng an car of wheat; 
on either side of this arc tassels, hooks, or bosses representing the 
locks of hair, and strange crescent-like forms derived from the 
outlirc of the face. On the reverse the two horses have been 
reduced to one, and that is strangely distorted and runs some 
risk of falling in pieces; the chariot and other accessories arc 
becoming mere dots and streaks, muscat in the field. 

■ G+ G. Brooke In AnfiftfliTp vit (1933}, pp. forcibly, in oppodtiiai 

to the E«ieratly rcccivod view, ihjn it wa* lucb cvenEi u the tnimipb of ScipJo 
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When the Britons took this comage as a model for their own 
the Apollo-hcad had advanced so far in disintcgraiion that it 
was past recovery and was nothing but a tangle of disjointed 
elements. The British die-sjukcrs* whctlier consciously or un¬ 
consciously^ set themselves the task of reducing this tangle to 
order, modifying it very gradually in the direction of a decora- 
dve pattern. The element which had suffered least in the 
disintegradve process was the laurel-wreath, with its tendency 
to become something like an car of wheats the coui^e usually 
taken by the British moneyers was to duplicate this at right 
angles, making a cruciform design, in whose centre they col¬ 
lected crcscendc motives derived uhimately from Apollo's pro¬ 
file. In the time of Tasciovanus, under whom ihb development 
reached perhaps its highest point, this central group of modves 
framed a litdc panel on which the king's name could be in¬ 
scribed. 

At die same time, the degeneration of the horse is arrested. 
The BritonSj like Artemus Ward, found themselves unable any 
longer to conceal from the public that these things were horses* 
and, simultaneously with the attempt to organize the scattered 
elements of the obverse into a single dccoradvc design, there 
Is visible in their work an attempt to rehabilitate the horse on 
the reverse, infiise it with new life drawn from actual observa¬ 
tion, and produce what at its best is not only a recognizable but 
a vigorous and almost naturalhdc animal portrait. This was 
the general character of the British coinage as developed under 
CassivcLlaunus and taken over by Tasciovanus. A somewhat 
similar character belongs to the issues of Commim and to die 
Dobunian coinage derived from than, though here an inde¬ 
pendent connexion can be traced with Gaulish sources. 

A new movement sets in towards the beginning of our era. 
Already under Tasciovanus silver pieces, though not gold, begin 
to imitate contemporary' Roman work* This tendency rapidly 
gathers weighL It rcachs its highest pitch of intensity in the 
reign of Cunobelinus, whose silver and copper is endrdy domi¬ 
nated by it, and even his gold strongly affected. About the same 
time the same change is taking place in the realm of Comtnim. 
Of his three sons, only Tincommius uses the traditional British 
designs, and he changes over to the RomaniziDg fashion before 
the end of his reign j Vcrica and EppiUus invariably strike in 
the new style. 
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This new style, then, dominates the coinage of all south¬ 
eastern Britain during the first half of the first century a.d,, and 
towards the close of that period it even begins to affect that of 
thcDobuni, Broadly speaking, it may be described as a Roman¬ 
izing style, and at times st may even have been practised in 
Britain by craftsmen imported from the Continent j but in spite 
of the profusion of types borrowed from Roman numismatic art, 
it retains a strongly Celtic colouring. Side by side with heads 
closely imitated from those of Augustus are others, whose savage 
and hirsute appearance contrasts curiously with the skill em¬ 
ployed m their portrayal. Roman fashions are penetrating 
peacefully into British sodety; but that sodety itself, though 
welcoming these luxuries as an adornment of its life, is at heart 
barbarian still. 

Much more interesting than the coinage, but at the same time 
much harder to interpret historically, owing to the difficulty of 
dating its products, is the artistic work of the Britons during the 
generations preceding the Claudian conquest. The products in 
question are, at their best, the work of highly accomplished 
artists, gifted with a sense of line that has seldom been surpassed 
in any school, and employed to decorate objects of luxury 
evidently belonging to the wealthy and warlike aristocratic class 
of the community; shields, helmets, scabbards, mirrors, personal 
ornaments, and horse-trappings. These metal goods have sur¬ 
vived in small numbers wlicre a vast quantity of more perishable 
work has evidently been lost; consequently they come to us 
without any context, and this is the chief reason why they are 
so hard to interpret. It is well, therefore, to turn first to the 
humble domestic craft of pottery, which may provide a back¬ 
ground for these higher works of art. 

Of the ruder pottery little need be said. All overBOUth-castem 
England it is based mainly on the Hallstatt tradition of the 
original Iron Age settlers; elsewhere the Bronze Age tradition 
still predominates, where pottery is found at all. Against this 
background there stand out three' main types of better and more 
civilized wares. 

First, there is the decorated band-made ware which is best 
known to us at the Glastonbury lake-village. The interesting 
feature of this ware is its decoration. Derived from Gaulish art 
of the middle La Tene period, it delights in boldly drawn curved 
‘ Of the firtt siod icMod sQinciluiiff luu silrrtdy hem iaid ua II« 
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lines^ spirals^ and circles^ S-shapcd curves* wavy, zig-zag bands* 
and chains oF lenticular or almond-shaped dements* all these* 
at the same dmc, crossed and combined with decorative motives 
drawn from the repertory of the Bronze Age* The predommant 
shape for vessels is that of a squat, wide-mou died jar or jar-like 
bowl* Pottery of this kind is widdy though somewhat diinly 
spread over the south-west* from Cornwall to Hengistbury Head 
and even penetrating into Sussex; inland it spreads over Dorset 
and Somerset and works its way along the Cotswold ridge as 
far as Hunsbury in Northamptonshire* It thus attests a cultural 
unity bdonging to the same region whose central part is charac¬ 
terized by the Dobunian or Cotswold coinage^ This culture 
goes back for its origins* as has been said in an carher chapter* 
to the fourth century before Christ; but we arc now considering 
its fortunes after the invasion of Julius Caesar* and here the fact 
of chief importance is the destruction of die Glastonbury village* 
appareudy by raiding Belgae from the realm of Commlus* at 
some date between that time and the Claudian conquest* 
During this period, then* the Dobunian dvilization being 
attacked by the Belgic ■ bat the evidence of its coins proves that 
on the whole it maintained its Independence, 

Secondly, there Js the wheel-made pottery of the original 
Bdgic invaders* also derived from GauUsh La Tene models* but 
differing from the south-western wares in its utter lack of decora- 
rion. It Is not altogether inartistic, but it produces its somewhat 
dry and hard effect by its elegant and deckivc profiles, con¬ 
trasting strongly wi th die squat shapes of the south-west. This* 
the Aylcsford pottery mentioned in a previous chapter, extends 
between the time of Caesar and that of Claudius all over the 
region that has already been defined io the present chapter as 
the kingdom of Cunobclinus. 

Thirdly, there is a type of pottery called by archaeologkts 
bead-rim vrare* which is found throughout the realm attributed 
to Commius and bis family* This is regarded as the pottery of 
the second Bcigic invasion, to some extent certainly i^uenced 
by fashions already existing in that area* but in the main de¬ 
rived from wares used in Normandy during the last century 
before Christ, It is sometimea hand made, sometimes whed 
made; it is undccorated, except when it is rudely scratched with 
a comb ■ and it shows no evidence of artistic talent in its makers. 

The only region, therefore^ in which an art akin to that of the 
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finer metal-work has penetrated down to the level of domestic 
pottery is the south-west with its prolongation into Northamp¬ 
tonshire. Now, the La Tine art of Britain may perhaps be seen 
at its best, both in quality and in quantity, in the engraved 
bronze mirrois which have always been recognized as a pecu¬ 
liarly British class of object. Over a score of them arc known; 
some arc too fragmentary to give an idea of their original 
appearance, but several are almost or quite pcrfccL Two 
of them stand out as among the very best works of Celtic 
art: they were both found in the region of which Glastonbury 
pottery is characteristic, one at Birdlip in Gloucestershire, the 
other at Desborougb in Northamptonshire. The rest, so far as 
their condition enables us to reconstruct them, arc debased and 
degenerate copies of the beautiful designs happily preserved to 
perfection in these two. If we seek for parallels to the decoration 
on the Birdlip and Desborougb mirrors wc shall find them 
primarily in the Middle La TAnc ornament found at sites like 
Meare in Somerset, Hunsbury in Northamptonshire, and the 
country of the Brigantes, and secondarily, simplified into the 
relative crudity of peasant-art, on pottery in the Glastonbury 
style. Thus the evidence concerning the artistic culture of the 
entire belt of country that begins in Somerset, and travels along 
the oolite-ridge into Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, falls into an 
intelligible whole. It was into this belt of country that the best 
elements of Middle La Tcne art were transplanted; it was here 
that they took root and, especially perhaps in Ac souAem and 
central part, blossomed into Ac school of British art Aat gave 
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It remains to ask when this hlossoming took place.* The 
difficulty of dating such works of art has alre^y been confessed. 
The Birdlip mirror is usually dated to Ac middle or second half 
of Ac first century a.d., Aat is, Aortly after Ac Roman con¬ 
quest, because in Ac same grave wiA it was found a unique 
and beautiful brooch which has been Aought to be derived 
from types of brooch worn in Germany about A.n. 40-60. In 
fact, however, this brooch-type seems to have been decadent 

* Tlie rcidcr UJ be ihmt in liiii paragrept a vitw It mninbiiiied 
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during those years, and $oon aftcnvards it passed out of use; and 
there is no evidence to tcU us hou' long before this it might have 
influcoced a British artist. ^Vc are on firmer ground in the fact 
that a debased and presumably late mirror was found in a grave 
at Colchester with pottery of the late first century E*c, The 
natural inference is that the school of art which gave us the 
Bird lip and Desfaorough mirrors culminated about the time of 
the Julian invasion. 

Thus, in the early part of the century which we arc now at¬ 
tempting to describe, the regions of Belgic setdement may have 
been in some ways^ as Caesar thought, the most civilized parts 
of Britain; but just beyond thdr limits lay a region less pros¬ 
perous perhaps in its agricultural basis, but far richer iu its 
artistic culture, and supporting a wealthy and powerful aristo¬ 
cracy witli a purely Celdc tradition of life and art* The north¬ 
westward movement of the CatuveUauui after Caesar's invasion 
brought them into contact with this Celtic region; and as the 
wealth and power of the Gatuvcllauni increased they began to 
develop an art of their own, based chiefly on borrowings from 
it. Inferior copies of its mirrors began to be used in the Bdgic 
territory, and m time went on a new school of mctal-work grew 
up there, which made important technical advances in the craft 
of cnamelJbig, 

But the taste of the Belgae for Celtic art was never very strong. 
At the time of their greatest prosperity under CnnobeHnus thdr 
chief men were deserting Celtic fastiions for Roman. Of this we 
have much evidence gleaned &om various sites of which the 
richest, and also the most decisive, is the magnificent burial- 
mound of Lexden near Colchester. The ritual here is British; 
the noble or king (for the question, has been raised whether this 
may not be the grave of ^the radiant Cymbeline* himself) was 
apparently buried with his war-chariot; the pottery is Belgic, 
but the metal-work, of which great quantities were found in the 
tumulus, is wholly Roman cither in origin or in tastc^ and there 
is a complete absence of any trace of Celtic art Elsewhere in the 
realm and age of Cunobclinus tlie same tendency todeert Celtic 
fashions for Roman, though never so overwhdmiiig, is plainly 
visible: throughout the first half of the first century of our era 
the evidence of burials seems to show a progressively romanized 
court and aristocracy, soon patting ivith the Celtic fashions they 
had but lately and partially acquired* 
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In the realm of Comimus there was indeed a intense 
romanizationj but there was also far less cdtidzlng. Its capital, 
SLlchester, was already using small quantities of earthen ware 
from Italy before the Ciandian conquest; but in many years* 
excavation practically nothing has been found bearing any 
resemblance to La Tene art. Like their more powerful neigh¬ 
bours and kinsmen to cast and notih-eastj these western Belgae 
of the second invasion were an inartistic race, but, unlike them^ 
they never advanced so far in wealth and power as to attract 
the arts of luxury; and they remained to the end a people of 
simple farmers and, on occasion, stout warriors. 

Meanwhile the north, free from Belgic influence, was develop¬ 
ing on lines of its own. There are here no \dllagcs with a true 
Iron Age culture, whether of Halls tatt or La Tene type^ no hdl- 
forU like those of the south, and no towns to compare with 
Verulamium or Cunobelinus''s capital at Colchester, Against 
all these we can only set a single sitc,^ the vast ^ppidum at Slan- 
wick near Darlington: a site where a tract of plain country* a 
mile by a mile and a half in extent, is enclosed by a great ram¬ 
part and ditch of regular Iron Age pattern, fit capita^ one might 
conjecture, for a warrior-state embracing in its dominion all 
northern England. Whether or no that is the true explanation 
of the Stan wick earthworks, the descendants of the Middle La 
Tine invaders had by now grown into a Celtic warrior-caste 
ruling over a populace of primitive culttite hardly differing from 
that of a poor and ill-furnished Late Bronze Age; and thus had 
come into csbtcnce the state of the Brigantes or hillmen. A 
similar process appearf to have taken place in south-eastem 
Wales, Monmouthshire, and Herefordshire among the Silures, 
where* however, the influence of Dobunian culture led to a 
considerable development of hill-forts. 

The west, where pre-Roman Celtic art in Britain reached Its 
zenith, seems hardly to have retained its supremacy in this 
respect until the time of Claudius. Its northern extension on 

* Yorbhtre contHiru A number ofjmalt hiirrorti, for whicli im 
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the Northamptonshire uplands was already being encroached 
upon by the CatuveUaum before the turn of the century. Its 
sou them extension was threatened by the fortresses of the Edgic 
frontier, and idinost certainly harried by Bdgic raids, not very 
much later. Even in its centre we find, here and there^ evidences 
of Bclpc penetration into the very fortresses of the Cotswolds, 
Its coinage, which falls* a$ we have almost wholly, if not 
altogcdier, after the beginning of our era, shows no evidence of 
artistic vitality- And when we are able to recapture the spirit 
of this region once more in the artistic work done there soon 
after the Roman conquest, we find it, with one notable exception 
to be considered hereafter—the sculptures of the Bath temple— 
strikingly inferior to what is being done elsewhere. If it is true 
that the Birdlip mirror was made not later than the last century 
before Christ* we have here a consistent picture of the artdoving 
aristocracy of the west as decaying, whether from internal or 
external causes* during the first half-century of our era. And 
this was the time when the leadership in the field of art passed 
to the north, and was taken up by the Brigantes.* 

The economic life of the country* especially m the Belgic 
areas, shows a certain development during this period. Of 
agricultLire little need be said beyond what has been said al¬ 
ready, We have seen that in additiou to the viUagc-comniunides 
with their litde fields there were already isolated farms presum¬ 
ably ploughing large tracts of unenclosed land, and that the 
latter system may possibly have been charactcrisdc of the Belgae 
with their heavy sod-turning plough. We have seen that large 
quanddes of wheat ^vere grown* and it may be added that 
barley also was grown and used for brewing beer, the nadonal 
drink of the Celts in every land. It need hardly be said that 
Caesar was nmmformcd when he was told that, except near the 
Straits of Dover* the Britons knew nothing of agriculture but 
lived on meat and milt and dressed in skins. Even the remoter 
and less civilized tribes, long before his lifetime, were cultivatiDg 
the soil and wearing wooUen and linen clothes. 

On another point, in spite of common opinion to the contrar>', 
Caesar appears to have had better information. He says that 
the Britons in his time had to import their copper*^ As Britain 

^ ] must oacc imm: ipt^nsi my d<bt here to Lccdjp wbue demanttraiioji 
Orwnmlp dUt pp. 45-B) ^ decuJezite in western an before the eoAquot^ u iptm- 
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is somewhat rich in copper, and has been a source of bronze 
from very early days, it lias generally been thought that Caesar 
was wrong here. But in point of fact there Is no evidence that 
any of the copper ores in Britain were mined before the Romans 
exploited them, and it is by no means impossible that the impoi^ 
tant Bronze Age foundries of this country, though deriving their 
tin from native sources, drew their copper from abroad, and tliat 
tliis state of things lasted until the Roman conquest 

Iron was being worked in large and increasing quantities, 
mostly, no doubt, sdll in the Weald, but also perhaps in the 
Forest of Dean, almost certainly in the Mendips, and probably 
in many other places abo. The large hoards of currency-bars 
found in the south-west and the frequency with wliich iron 
objects of considerable size, like hre-dogs, were used during this 
period mark it as an age when iron was easy to come by and 
when the working of it was an art very familiar to blacksmiths 
in all parts of the country. 

The Romans in the time of Claudius expected Britain to 
provide gold in payable quantities; and certainly it was being 
exported thcnccin thereign of Augustus. TIic Wicklow deposits, 
it b tliought, had been worked out some centuries earlier, and 
therefore other sources must have been known. Possibly these 
were in South Wales; possibly in Cornwall; possibly in Scodand; 
the first alternative is the most probable, but the other districts 
may have produced gold abo. 

Of silver we hear nothing in Caesar’s notes on Britain, and 
Cicero (as already quoted) writes to a friend that there was 
none. In the of the last century before Christ the great 

wealth of Britain in argendferous lead was as yet unknown; it 
seems that none of the deposits had been worked except those 
of the Mendips, and they not on a large enough scale to attract 
attention. The lake-village of Glastonbury proves, however, 
that the Mendip lead was being regularly mined in Caesar’s 
yimt- and before; it has yielded several leaden objects, mosdy 
net-sinkers, and others have been found in the earlier i-illage, 
not far away, at Mearc; while at the mining village of Charter- 
house British coins have been found- The use of lead for such 

of copper amd tin, tsl "Die HUitcxi cMcIudia ihii third mrininx. It 
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evcrj^day purposes as wdghung fishing-tackle proves that by 
now it was cheap and common. The lead from Glastonbary 
and llcare has not been desilverized; but this process must have 
been introduced into Britain at an early date, if it is tme^ as 
Strabo says, that by the time of Augustus sUver was being 
exported from Britain on a considerable scale. 

The early British tin-trade is so controversial a subject that 
some hardiness is needed in order even to mention it+ Fortu¬ 
nately, we are here concerned only with the half-centuries 
Immediately before and after the birth of Christ. We need not, 
thereforej discuss the difficult geographical problems—Cassite- 
rides, let is—^Vr'liich surround the prehistoric tia-trade+ In 
Caesaris time Cornwall was still the source of most of the tin 
us^ in western Europe and the Mediterranean^ but the secret 
of its origin was so well kept that Cae$ar himself only knew that 
it came from tlic inland regions",, by winch he e^ddenily meant 
some region not near the Straits of Dover. Actually the carrying 
trade in his own times was in the hands of the Vcncti, and what 
happened to it after the destruction of their shipping wc can 
only guess. But during the generation that followed his British 
campaign the Augustan settlement of Spain opened up the 
Spanish tin-mines to the Roman world, and there is little doubt 
that this event was a severe blow to Cornwall. NcverthtlcsSj the 
industry continued; and soon after the conquest^ as we shall see, 
Roman prospectors in their s^'steinatic search for minerals found 
their w^ay to Cornwall and settled there for a time. 

Wliitby jet and Kimmeridge shale, out of which ornaments 
were turned on the lathe and carvcdi were already staple pro¬ 
ducts of Britain and w'cre widely used throughout this periods 
Pearls, too, were an article of commerce; Caesar himself is 
recorded to have made an offering to Venus Gcnctrix of a 
breastplate set with them. 

There %vas, in fact, during this century, a large and growing 
trade between Britain and the ContmeuL Caesar^s campaign 
against the Vencti must have crippled the Atlantic coastal 
traffic; but even in his own time, he tdls us, that w'hich crossed 
the Straits of Dover was more important, and this incresised 
steadily in bulk and value. During the reign of Augustus 
Strabo enumerates the exports from Britain as comprising 
wheat, catde, gold, silver, iron, hides, slaves, and hunting dog^; 
under imports he menrioos bracelets, necklaces^ amber, glass- 
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warr, and 'suchlike trifles^; and explains that the Romam have 
abandoned the idea of annexing Britain because, if they did so^ 
they would perforce lose the large revenue collected in the form 
of duties on this tradCi To this argument we shall have to 
return when considering Roman policy towards Britain in tlita 
period. For the present it may be observed thati so far as can 
be judged from ^e evidence of archaeology, the argument by 
no means exaggerates the extent or value of this cross-channel 
trade. Indeed, Strabo rather under^cstimates it. Amphorae in 
which wine must have been brought to Britain from tJie Roman 
world arc found in such large numbera that the wme-trade mn$t 
have been very considerable, Arretine pottery was coming into 
general use among the wealthier classes aU over the Belgic 
regions^ especially at Colchester itself The Campanian metal¬ 
work, both of bronze and silver, found in tombs at Lexden and 
elsewhere in the realm of Cnnobelinus has already been men¬ 
tioned- Strabo is clearly right in implying that what Britain 
imported from the Roman world was articles of luxury - but of 
these* as the romanizing movement of the last two generations 
before the conquest went forward, the variety, the bulk^ and 
the value steadily increased. It is not surprising to learn that 
during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius a trading-settlement 
grew up on the left bank of the Thames* on the site of London, 
where goods from Gaul and Italy were handled in considerable 
quantities. London was already entering upon its career as the 
leading commercial port of the British Isles. 

It remains to consider the relations during these hundred 
years bctiivccn Britain and Rome. 

If Caesar intended to conquer Britain, and if his mtention 
was at Rome an open secret, it h easy to understand an other¬ 
wise perplexing fact* namely, that Augustus is repeatedly 
credited by good audioridcs with the same intention. Horace 
states It as all but a JiiU aecompfi: 

dado tonanteui eredidimus lovem 
Rcgnare; pracsens divus habebitur 
Augustus* adiectis Britaimis 
Impcrio gravibusque Persbp 

Dio alleges that in 34 Augustus actually set out to invade 
Britain "^in order to outdo the feats of his adoptive father*, but 
abandoned the project because of a revolt in Dalmatia. In 
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Dio tells LtSj he a^ain started for Britain^ but remained m GauI 
partly because Gaulish affairs were unsettled and partly because 
he expected envoys from Britain, who never came. A third 
intended expedition is ascribed by Dio to the year 26; its causCj 
the refusal of the Britons to come to terms; the cause of its 
abandonment^ the revolt of the Salassi and the outbreak of a 
serious war in Spain.* 

These stories as Dio tdls them are dreumstantiaJ enough; 
confirmed by the testimony of Horace, we cannot dismiss them 
as groundless ficliom. Their meaning, especially in view of the 
words about outdoing Caesar, is plain: they refer to a project of 
conquering Britain and annexing it, as Horace says, to the 
Empire, They prove beyond a doubt tliat, up to the year 36 E.o.^ 
if 110 longer, the intention of conquering and annexing Britain 
was generally attributed to Augustus, and that he never dis¬ 
avowed it. Whether he entertained it is quite another question. 
Augustus had none of Caesar’s adventurousness. He was the 
most circumspect of men. It was most unlikely that he would 
seriously tliink of committing himself to the conquest of Britain 
while so many urgent problems awaited solution m Gaul, in 
Spain, in the lUyrian provinces, and in the East. The most 
probable explanation of the stories that have come down to us 
is that Augustus, knowing, as every one knew, that his adoptive 
father had meant to conquer Britain and had been prevented 
from pursaing hb plans by trouble in Gaub allowed it to be 
assumed that, with the rc^t of bis inheritance, he had taken over 
this project too; and it was no doubt gratifjing to his rather 
maheious sense of humour to find that whenever people ex¬ 
pected him to go ahead with this particular piece of work, some 
variant of the old excuse—trouble in Gaul—was always at hand 
to cxplaki why nothing w^as done. 

But these excuses could not be repeated indefinitely. A time 
came when every one must realize that Augustus had no inten¬ 
tion of annexing Britain; and, always on the assumption that 
this was known to be part of Caesar's plans, a reasoned exptana-^ 
tion was needed for the supposed change of policy. The ex¬ 
planation which must surdy have been the ofilciai one has been 
recorded by Strabo in two passages.* In the first he argues that 

* Odn ni. V, 1-4 (cf. j. xsav. 3^). hiu rcTcrcmxs to Briuin ivhich 
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BriEAia is so difficult of access that it can do Rome neitfier harm 
nor good: it h not strong enough to invade her territory, and 
the duties on the trade between it and Gaul bring in more than 
the total estimated yield of the tribute ttiipus the cost of main- 
tainiug a garrison. In the second^ the financial argument b 
repeated with further details, but for the argument about diffi¬ 
culty of acce^ another is substituted^ namely, that some of the 
British rulers have made their peace ^vith Augustus, dedicated 
offerings In the Capitol, and 'made the whole island almost a 
Roman country’. 

There is in all these arguments a certain strain of disingenuous- 
ncss. The financial plea looks like a repetition of what Caesar 
had to say concerning the poverty of Britain; but by the time of 
Augustus it was known, and these very passages of Strabo prove 
it, either that Caesar was mistaken or that times had changed. 
A country which could afford so large a trade with the Empire 
could pay its way in taxes as a province of the Empire. The plea 
that Britain was to aU intents and purposes inaccessible is equally 
inconsistent with the recorded fact of constant trade relations. 
As to the argument from the alleged friendliness of British 
princes, it can be checked by reference to Augustus’s own auto¬ 
biography, In his Gestae Augustus records with pride the 
names of various countries outside the Empire whose rulers had 
sought his friendship! ^he name of Britain is not to be found 
there. All he can say is that he had been visited by two 
suppliant, and therefore doubtless exiled, princes from that 
country^ a certain DumnoveUaunus and some one whose name 
begins with the letters Tim ... or Tin ^- These are dearly no 
others than the Dubnovdlaunus and Tincommius of the British 
coins. When Augustus wrote that autobiography, Cunobdinus 
had been on the throne for some ten years; and Augustus can 
only be tactfally concealing the fact that, during all this time, 
he had never sent him so much as a comphtnentary message. 
The British mlcrs whom Strabo mentions are obviously the 
suppliant princes of the Res Gestae; and their relations with 
Augustus are thus eTridcncc not of British friendship but of 
British hostility, a hostility quite compatible with advancing 
romamzation iu manuers. 

But Cunobdinus, though he never sought the friendship of 
Rome, ne\Tr did anything to excite her enmity. He must have 
been well aware tliat, if war should break out, a sJugk campaign 
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would sufEce ta destroy him. His attitude towards Augustus 
Mras therefore one merdy of rcseo-'e; and whenj during the 
northern campaigns of Germanltrus, certain Roman soldiers 
were shipwrecked on the coast of Britaitij it was ^uite in accor¬ 
dance with his policy tliat the princes in whose country they 
landed should send them safely back to the Continent. 

So far as we can divine the policy of Augustus, British con¬ 
quest had no part in it. He planned and carried out a thorough 
pacificationofGaub suppressing revolts and pa\nng by all possible 
means the way to peace; when this was done, he embarked on 
his one great military failure, the attempted conquest of Ger¬ 
many* By the lime this attempt was renounced, after the slaugh¬ 
ter of Varus*s legions, we hear no more of Britain; tlie arguments 
preserved by Strabo had done their work. Yet Augustus un¬ 
doubtedly knew what tlic consolidation of Cunobelinus^s king¬ 
dom meant to Rome. He can hardly have been blind to the 
fact that across the Ghannel a strong state was grooving up, pro¬ 
gressive in its civilization and by no means friendly to Rome in 
its spirits a state whence no overtures of friendship were forth¬ 
coming, except from its exiles. He is not likely to have been 
deceived by the arguments which he used in explaining to others 
why the conquest of Britain was not being pushed fonvard; and 
in that case he must have known that, sooner or later, it was 
ine\itablc+ EiUier Rome would find her hands free to settle an 
account long outstanding, or something would happen to pre¬ 
cipitate a conflict. 

Meanwhile he bequeathed to his successor the maxim that 
the frontiers of the Empire were best left unaltered, and in 
particular gave him a hint, which Tiberius treated (according 
to a phrase of Tacitus) as a command, against reopening the 
question of a British war^ TTie new reign was a time of peace 
and consolidation, and saw no change in the relations bet^veen 
Britain and Rome. But events o-n cither side were converging 
towards a crisis. The very success of Tiberius's policy paved 
the way for its abandonment. The Rhine and Danube 
frontiers were firmly based; the cast was quiet; Spain, pacified 
at last, was paten dy over^garrboned; there were troops to spare 
for a forward move wherever one was needed. And in Britain 
Cunobelitius was growing old and his sons were quarrelling. In 
the light of later developments we can discern a pro-Roman 
and an anti-Roman party at his court, the latter led by two 
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of his soTiSf Togociumnus and Carataciis, the former led by 
another soHj Anuniniiis^ 

By the time Gains came to the throne in 37^ it waa a perrcdly 
serious question of policy whether the time had not come for 
undertaking the long-defetrcd conquest. Unhappily, Gaius was 
a conceited and cruel tyrant upon whom his contemporajics 
have revenged themselves by depicting him to posterity as a 
lunatic; and it is impossible to discover the truth even concern¬ 
ing his actions* not to speak of his intentions, beneath the mass 
of ridicule that ancient writers have heaped upon them. In all 
probability Gaius had resolved to invade both Germany and 
Britain within a year of his accession; but the events which 
brought him to the Rhine in 39 arose not out of a planned 
campaign but out of a conspiracy against his life, which he 
hastened to Germany to suppress. The strange stories told of 
his doings ^cre during that autumn have been explained with 
some^ plausibility^ as a garbled version of manceuvres for the 
training of the troops in view of an intended invasion of Gcr- 
many next year; and the fact dial this invasion never took place 
is accounted for by the same ™ter as due to the arrival of 
AmminluSj exiled by his father, bringing ivith him a handful 
of foUowcfSj and coming as a suppliant to Gains as he lay 
encamped at Mainz, an event w^hich, it is suggested, diverted 
his carnpaigu of a^d. 40 from Germany to BriEain. 

But In attempting to plumb the motives of Gaius wc are 
groping in the dark. All we know is that he did plan an invasion 
^ preparation for it he had a 

lighthouse built at Boulogne; that he assembled his expedi¬ 
tionary force there, made all ready for departure, and then, 
at the very moment of embarkation, cancelled his orders and 
countermanded the whole campaign. The plan had been hastily 
formed by an ambitious and inexpcricriccd ruler; whatever may 
have been the motive for its abandonment at that critical 
moment, the fact that it was nevet taken up again is probably 
due less to his o^vn instability of purpose than to the atmosphere 
of opposidon and conspiracy with which he was surrounded at 
Rome, an atmosphere whose HI effect on his character is ad¬ 
mitted even by his kindliest biographerSp To the historian of 
Britain, however, the incident is crucial. It macks the end of 
the long respite from Roman mvasiem. 

* J, P, V. D. BjUsd^, TfiM En^ror Gmm (i||i^]| pp. 73-Sa* 
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THE AGE OF CONQUEST 

V 

THE CIAUDIiVN INVASION 

T o tlic question why Claudius resolved to conquer Britain j 
ancient writers give no clear amwer. Dio^ to whom we are 
indebted for the only narrative we possess of the invasions^ says 
that a certain Bericus, exiled from Britain^ pei^uadcd Claudius 
to attack it. But it is hardly probable that a Roman emperor 
undertook such an enterprise out of kindness to an exiled prince; 
nor dots the name of Bericus reappear at any later stage in the 
narrative, Suetonius, the ofheial EcandaJ-monger of early Im¬ 
perial Hstory* alleges that the emperor was moved by the desire 
to celebrate a triumph; but in the same breath he observes 
that Britain was in a disturbed condition {tumuliuantem is the 
word)j which provides a motive of a quite different kind for 
Claudiuses act: a motive based not on personal grounds but 
on grounds of imperial policy. Tacitus, by far the greatest 
historian of them all, hints that the mineral wealth of Britain 
had something to do with the decision; but in the brief 
summary of events, prefaced to his biography of Agricola, 
he conveyrs to his reader tlie impression that what demands 
explanation is not the fact that Claudius conquered Britain, but 
the fact that no one else had done it. For, says he, Julius Caesar 
had fought a successful campaign there, but in effect had only 
pointed Britain out, not handed it over, to his successors: pointed 
it out, we arc to understand, not as an object of disinterested 
speculation or scientific study, but as a field for future con¬ 
quests. Civil wars and political problems then, Tacitus con¬ 
tinues, occupied for a while the attention of emperors; even in 
times of peace Augustus thought it politic, and Tiberius treated 
it as a command laid upon him by Augustus, to forget that 
Britaji] existed* Gaius*s invasion was rendered futile by his own 
inconstancy and his record of ill success in Germany; it was left 
for Claudius to take up the task again and carry it through^ 
The quKtion which Tacitus is here assuming, as In the mind of 

* TodtuUp Agnichtj, idlL 
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any reader, is not 'WTiy did Claudius invadeBrilain?* but ‘\Miy 
was so obvious and natura] a step not taicn earlier?^ 

There is no doubt that the perspec tive in which Tacitus here 
places the Claudian invasion is the right one. The project of 
conquering Britain had been brought by Caesar into the agenda 
of Homan policy. Tlicrcaftcr, the question at any given moment 
was not whether it should be done, but whether it should be 
done now, and if not, why not. Augustus, as we have seen, had 
more urgent things to do, and gave it out from time to time that 
Britain was too poor, too distant, or too friendly to make 
annexation expedient or necessary. By the time of Gaius none 
of these reasons held good. When Claudius reviewed the situa¬ 
tion, the facts which must have weighed with him may be 
summed up as follows. 

First, there were troops to spare. The Rhine, the Danube, 
and Spain were amply guarded, perhaps even excessively. The 
military situation is rendered a little ambiguous by doubt 
whether it was Gaius or Claudius who enrolled the two new 
legions, XV Primigenia and XXII Prinugenia, which, with 
IV Macedonica from Spain, took the place of the three Rhenish 
legions sent by Claudius to Britain: II Augusta from St^burg, 
XIV Gemina from Mainz, and XX Valeria Victrix from 
Cologne. If the new legions were recruited by Claudius,^ the 
Rhine garrison was maintained at its former strength and its 
composition changed j if by Gaius, it was done in preparation 
for his own schemes of conquest, and the fact of its being done 
meant that unless Claudius carried out these schemes the Rhine 
Would be heavily over-garrisoned. The fourth legion for Britain, 
IX Hispana, was drawn from Pannonia. 

Secondly, tiic fiasco of Gaius’s abortive invasion laid a respon- 
slbility on 1 ^ successor. Whether Gaius was right or wrong in 
thinking the time favourable for conquering Britain, the fact 
that he had taken the first step towards conquering it gave 
Claudius an additional reason for taking up the plan again and 
carrying it out decisively, as a demonstration of firmness both 
to the Britons and to his own legions. 

Thirdly, the financial arguments of Augustus were long out 
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of date. Britain was Itnown to he rich in raw materiaJa, metals^ 
wheatj cattle^ slaves; there was good reason to think that^ as a 
province, it would pay its Annexation would further 

stimulate trade^ and commercial interests of every kind must 
have favoured it. 

And lastly, the poUdcal situation was precarious. Even in the 
time of Gains, the expulsion of Ammtnius probably indicates 
that the cautious and moderate anti-Roman policy of Cuno 
belinus wa5 being replaced, as he grew old, by a more violent 
version of itself, championed by Togodumnus and Caratacus. 
By the year 43 Cunobelinus was dead and the anti-Roman 
movement had come out into the open. The exile of Bericus 
marks a further stage in its development: it appears that the 
British princes demanded of Rome that he and perhaps othm 
should be handed back to them, and when this was refused they 
took up a threatening attitude. Because Gaius^s expedidon had 
never sailed they thought themselves secure from invasion, and 
fancied that Rome could be bullied. Threats conveyed through 
diplomatic channels might easily be foBowed by hostile action: 
perhaps a descent on the coast of Gaul, more probably a mas¬ 
sacre of the Roman traders who must by now have been settled 
in Britain in considerable numbers. The case for invasion was 
complete. 

It has been said that Claudius formed the nucleus of his 
expeditionary force by detaching three legions from the Rhine 
garrison and one from Pannonla; it was from Pannonia that he 
drew its commanding officer, Aulus Piaudus. With the comple¬ 
ment of auxiliary regiments, foot and horse, usual at that dme, 
the total must have numbered about 40,000. As compared with 
Caesaris army in 54, there was one legion less but more auxi^ 
li aries; the chief effect of this would be that the Claud j an force 
was stronger in cavalry and therefore better adapted to the 
tactical condidons of British warfare. 

This is not the only respect in which the Claudian invasion 
bears traces of planning by men who h^d carefully and profit¬ 
ably studied Caesaris account of his own. The same point of 
departure was chosen, at Boulogne; the same method of crossing 
at night; the same landfall, with one significant modification, 
in east Kent; and the same strategy for the opening stage of 
the campaign. 

Another resemblance, though an undesigned one, was that, as 
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Caesar found some of his Gaulish companions reluctant to cross 
the sea, so Claudiuses army flatly refused to face an ocean voyage 
to a destination (as Dio says) 'outside the world\ with the danger 
of being wrecked at sea or cast away on a hostile shore. But 
whereas in the case of Caesar^s expedition the incident dosed in 
tragedyj in that of Claudius it turned into farce» One innova¬ 
tion of Claudius's rdgn ^vas the formation of a State secretariat 
within the Imperial household^ staffed by freedmen; and when 
news reached Rome that the army of Britain was in mutiny, he 
scut his chief secretary, the freedmau Narcissus^ to deal with the 
mutineers. Roman soldiers were well accustomed to have au 
imperatoT ascend the tribunal and address them ■ Claudius him¬ 
self, as head of the army, they would have heard with respect; 
but when an ex-slave mounted the platform they were indignant, 
until their sense of humour overcame them, and they howled 
the secretary down with shouts of 'Mciry Christmas^-—if that 
will servo to translate tlie greeting that passed from mouth to 
mouth at the Saturnalia, when slaves dressed up In their masters^ 
clothes and the social order was turned upside-dovm+ Whether 
because, having relieved their feelings, they thought better of 
their obstinacy, or because Narcissus after an inauspicious begin¬ 
ning handled his audience better than we are told, the mutiny 
died there and then, and the legions went on board. 

Tlic fleet of transports sailed in three divisions, under separate 
commands. It is safe to assume that there was a main body of 
two legions, and two sm aller divisions of one each. The motive 
for this airangcmeut is recorded to have been the desire to avoid 
being prevented from landing. Later in the history of Britain 
the Romans made use of three ports on the coast of cast and 
south Kent, Rich borough, Dover, and Lympne; and three 
roads leading from these ports converge at Canterbury* It has ' 
therefore been suggested that Plautius sent one flotilla to each 
of these three ports, with orders to land and effect a concentra¬ 
tion at Canterbury. There are two reasons for thinking this 
unlikely* Tirst, the strategy of the whole Invasion was modelled 
closely on that of Caesar's campaign; and, whereas Caesar had 
explored the road from the east Kent coast to Canterbury, he had 
left no information suggesting that good routes might be found 
thitlier from Dover and Lympnc, and had once for all settled 
the unsuitability of Dover as a landing-place on a hostile shore. 
Secondly, it is a maxim of strategy that forces should not be 
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divided in the face of die enemy. Had the Britons prepared a 
force at all equivalent to Plautlus^s own for the purpose of oppos¬ 
ing him at or after landings and had any of his three divisions 
encountered it on the beach or come into touch with it shortly 
after disembarkation, hb campaign would have opened with at 
best a rebuff and at worst a disaster which would have been 
poorly requited by a successful landing on the part of the other 
two divisions. 

It is more likely that when Ptautius divided hb forces *in order 
that tliey might not be prevented from landing anywhere"* hb 
intention was to confuse the Britons by making fdnts at two 
other posrible landing-places, of vfhich Dover was very likely 
one, while intending actually to laud at one only. Recent 
excavation has proved that this one was Richborough, where 
the remains of a very' large camp of Claudian date have been 
found. Its landward ddences form a crescent-shaped line, still 
700 yards long, and originally longer, vdth both ends resting 
upon the sea; inside the area so defended were many wooden 
storc-housesj of which the earliest were budt soon after the land¬ 
ing of Plautius's army. The discovery of thb large land-locked 
harbour, hidden away behind the Isle of Thanet, where a great 
fleet could ride at anchor or lie on the beach secure from danger 
in any weather, was a triumph for the intelligence service of 
Claudius’s army* It suggests that his staff realised where lay 
the fundamental weakness of Caesar’s campaign, namely, in hb 
failure to find a safe and commodious harbour. By good fortune, 
that weakness could be mended with a very slight modification 
of hb strategy, for the harbour of Richborough lay only a few 
miles from Ms own landing-^place. 

In point of fact, Piautius’s precaution was unnecessary. The 
Britons remembered the fiasco of Gaius; they had news of the 
mutiny, which had lasted for several weeks; and they concluded 
that there would be no invasion. Indeed, to speak of the Britons 
colicctivdy, as if they formed a single political unit, h mb- 
leading. Britain at thb time, although Cunobelinus h called 
fix BriiaTume by Suctonius, was very far from being one realm. 
Cunobelinus, to judge from his coins, ruled not only over the 
kingdom ofCassivclJaunus but, as has been said in the preceding 
chapter, Essex and Kent as well. Within thb realm local auto¬ 
nomies had been suppressed; but tribal identity and tribal con- 
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sciousncss remained, ready to assert themselves piecemeal when 
occasion offered. At the moment of the invasion, Cunobelinus 
was lately dead, and his sons’ intention was probably to divide 
his inheritance between them; but this appears not yet to have 
been done, and actually we find two of the anti-Roman sons, 
Togodumnus and Caratacus, exercising a kind of joint rule 
which must have been a pro™ioniil and temporary arrange¬ 
ment, favourable to the invaders. 

Outside the realm of Cunobeiinus were many tribal states, 
some of which recognized the authority of Camulodunum, while 
others did not There must have been a king reigning at Sil- 
chester, whether Epadccus or a successor of his, intimately re¬ 
lated to the sons of Cunobeiinus. Farther west, the Durotrigs, 
a lately Bclgiciacd tribe, doubdess had a king of their own in 
their stupendous fortress of Maiden Casde. The Belgicizcd in¬ 
habitants of west Sussex, the Rcgni, were ruled by Cogidubnus; 
the iceni of East Anglia by Prasutagus; but alike in these casB 
and in those of tribes farther afield like the Dobuni, the Coritam, 
the BriganteSj and the Dunmonii, it is impossible to say how far 
the unity of tribal names and districts which has come down to 
us conceals a diversity of petty states, each with its own ruler, 
in the time of Claudius.' 

In this state of things a unified policy for the defence of 
Britain was not to be expected. A Cunobeiinus in his best days 
would no doubt have imposed such a policy, at least over the 
whole south-east; but Claudius righdy calculated that amid 
the family quarrels and party strife which marked his last years, 
and intensified after his death, there would be no organiz^ 
resistance. Caught unprepared by Plautius’s landing, the in¬ 
habitants of cast Kent took to the woods, hoping to avoid a 
decisive battle and to wear the Romans out, as Cassivellaunus, 
according to what must have been their version of the story, 
had worn out Juhus Caesar. Plautius spent the first stages of 
his campaign marching and countermarching in cast Kent, 
searching for an enemy whom he never found-_ 

In describing this phase of the campaign, Dio explains 
impossibility of discovering and engaging the enemy by saying 

' T»citui, Ab. H, % I, tvggati that by Uvc time of ibe Rcnsaji conquat a gioed 
nuuiy Iribo iMd abolilhed Uir tdn^lip and h«J a repubticwi CMWlitUtion. But 
hil WQpdi mull not be taken u implying thit ftU had done u; that could be refuMd 
from othR iiaicnieiiti oT hil own. 
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tliat *thc Britons (of those parts) were not seir-govcrmng but 
were ruled by oilier kings*/ If die tribes of Kent had been 
independent^ each would have had a king of its ownj an army 
of its own, and a capital of its own; Plautius could therefore have 
attacked them in detail, stormed their fortresses one by one, and 
forced them one by one into submission. As it was* he might 
overrun the territory of any one such tribe, only to find that it 
contained no army to hght^ no fortress to attack^ and no govern¬ 
ment upon which to impose terms of peace. 

Meanwhile^ however, the two most active sons of Cunobelimis 
were mustering their forces and hastening to meet the invaders. 
Even now, disunion was their undoing. Instead of acting in 
concert* each of the two brothers independently gathered his 
own men around him and rushed blindly upon the Roman 
force* Carataciis, the abler and more \dgorous of ihe twoj, 
reached Kent first. It is tempting to conjecture that he took up 
his position on Caesar^s old batUehcld at the crossing of the 
Stour; for Dio^s narrative suggests that he fought on ground of 
his ow'n choosing somewhere in the eastern half of the county* 
and no better dcTcmive ground is to be had. But Plautius found 
no dilhculty in driving him headlong from hb position. He 
escaped with his life and the remnants of his force along the 
line of the Wading Street; and Plautius in his pursuit* some¬ 
where along that line* met witli Togodumnus and crushed him. 
The loss of these two engagements made it impossible to hold 
East Kent, and some part at least of its inhabitants submitted 
to Plautius. They are described as a section of the Bodumu* 
who w^cre doubticss one of the four unnamed Kentish tribes 
mentioned by Caesar.* 

Rome’s method of dealing witli conquered tribes had under¬ 
gone a change in the last hundred years. Caesar would have 
received hostages from the Bodunni; Flautiui detached a small 

^ Dio, li. 130 ,5 t. Tlie emcnejation whidi would impb 

tribe wai rykd by its awn ling, matos nofucofc of the paisasigc* 

* At fend before the conquest theft were numcrovu iriba in BritAm wh w nunts 
arc unknown lo ySi bccauic- the tribnl ruunes which hSLVt been preserved ire meudy 
iboK oT the cuiioni which ihc Roituitu made into imiis of local seir-gOH cnimeiitp 
Add when ihii lyslein wai cmtcd marry tmallcf tiibet were mcr^ In Iai];|cr oncf 
and their identity laC ll !s thcxcTore an eirar ha assuzne thAt the name oT % bribe 
mentioiKd in these earlier times w'di reappear later. Throogh mcrloDking thu* 
Habikcr {RSmiithi Htfriihafl in 189O* chp i) wai tempted to Mea^ the 

Bodunni with the Dobuin and reduce the tiartmti^^ of the conquest to a ilralqpcaJ 
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fotce to police their territory^ planicd it in a little fort therc^ and 
marched on. Thb way of disposing small police-forces in block- 
houses can be traced back to Tiberius's northern campaigns in 
the reign of Augustus;* it was part of the process by which the 
held-amiies of the late Republic developed into the network of 
sedentary garrisons that guarded the frontiers of the Empire- 

These first engagements were mere skirmishes. While they 
were going on* the general levy of fighting-men from north-west 
Kent and from beyond the Thames had mustered on the Med¬ 
way and encamped along the wooded hills west of the riveCj 
where they w'cre joined by the survivors from the defeated forces 
of Caratacus and Togodumnus* It is probable that a bridge 
already spanned the river at Rochester; if sO| the retreating 
Britons destroyed it and, imagining that thb would give them 
sufficient respite from attack, neglected to guard the crossing. 
Plaudus came on them unprepared. His Galhc cavalry swam 
the stream and charged the British charioteers* with orders to 
destroy their mobility by crippling their horses. Meanwhile the 
future emperor Vespasian led the Second legion upstream to 
find a ford, crossed the river, and turned the right wing of the 
defenders. But the position was not to be so easily won. The 
attack was beaten off. Next day battle was renewed on the 
same ground, and it was only after severe hand-to-hand fight¬ 
ing that Plaudus gained the summit of the ridgCi and looked 
down to see the Britons retreating across the plain towards 
Bartford. 

The battle of the Medway was the dedsive engagement of the 
Campaign. 11 was a hard-won victory for the Romaiis* for a two- 
days’ battle is a rare thing in ancient warfare; and it reflects 
credit both on British leadership and on the steadiness of the 
British troops that^ though caught unawares and confronted 
with a simultaneous cavalry attack and flankmg movement* the 
Britons were victors in the first da/s fighting. It is cle^ that 
their whole available forces were engaged* and that their plan 
had been to put their main effort into the defence of the 
Medway. 

This fact is concealed from us m Dio s itarrative* and for a 
curious reason^ From the first, the Roman plan of campaign 
had involved the presence of Claudius at its culmmating point. 

* Vdldui PatOTuluip li. the defeat of Tibmui "mitiitur ad 

Gomaciw, GflJliai confirmat^ dapaoit pracjidia mimif. 
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Plaurius, a steady and experienced general, was to land tJic 
expeditionary force in Britain and take it through tlie early 
£tag« of the campaign ; he was then to encounter the main 
forces of the enemy in a strong defensive position, and go through 
an elaborate comedy of professing his own incompetence to 
proceed farther and summoning the most umnilitary of emperors 
to take command and save the situation. Caesar^s narrative 
of his own invasion, which was used throughout the cam¬ 
paign of 45 as a text-book by the Roman staff, would suggest 
to Any reader that the right place for thi^ picturesque event 
was the crossing of the Thames, where a great river guarded 
the frontier of Cunobclinu&'s immediate realm. Here, it was 
assumed, the Britons would make their chief stand and the 
decisive battle would be fought* 

When Cassivellaunus took command against Caesar, he de¬ 
cided to hght him in east Kent. It w^as here that the battle took 
place after which, in Caesar’s words, the Britons never again 
encountered him in a general action. Tiie line of the Medway 
was never held against him, and consequeatly he never men¬ 
tions its existence* Hence, when Plautius was marching across 
Kent in Caesar’s tracks, he knew uotliing of the Medway, and 
found himself quite unexpectedly confronted with the main 
army of the Britons and commicted to fighting the decisive batde 
of the war* This explains his defeat on the first day^ PJautius 
was fighting by the book^ and on paper ncidier the Medway nor 
the Britons had any right to be there. 

By comparison, the crocssing of the Tliamcs was a tiining 
affair* Relatively to sea-lcvei, the; land about London stood 
fifteen feet higher then than it does now* A trading settlement 
already existed at London itself, and the Thames had been 
bridged; but there were fords down-stream from it* TTie Britons 
in their retreat Gx>m the Medvvay naturally made for these 
fords, and crossed them with the Romans in pursuit. The 
Gaulish cavalry missed the fords, but some of them swam the 
river and others galloped for the bridge. The Britons made no 
attempt to hold the crosring* They continued their retreat 
towards Colchester. In the marshes of the Lea valley Flaudus^s 
cavalry came up with them; and now at last the Britons turned 
on their pursuers and checked them sharply. 

There was nothing in this to cau^c the alarm which, according 
to Dio, Plautius professed to feel. A gencraJ with a fircc hand 
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wc>iild have had his legions in support, and M?ould have swept 
the Britons before him until he reached the uiiwalled city of 
Colchester^ Bat Flautius was bound by the plan^ If the Britons 
would not defend the ThaTUes, that was thdr affair j his basines.t 
was to make the most of Ms cavdry^s losses^ send for the em¬ 
peror, and hope that by the time he arrived the enemy would 
have occupied the left bank in respectable forcc.^ 

All went wcU. Claudius had rciuforcciiicnts ready prepared, 
including a contingent of his own praetorian guards and an 
elephant corps; he made a rapid journey to Britain, arrived in 
Plantius's camp* and gave orders for a general advance. At 
this point our sources become contradictory. Dio says that the 
crossing of the Thames was opposed and a battle fought in 
which the emperor was victorious; Suetonius, that no engage- 
ment took place and no- casualties were incurred during his 
whole stay in Britain; ClaudiiLs himselJ^ in the inscription cut 
on the triumphal arch celebrating his conquest, that he suffered 
no losses.^ If there was opposition, it must have been of the 
slightest; the Britons had shot thdr bolt at the Medway, and 
had no heart for another battle. 

At Colchester Claudius received the submissfon of many 
tribes^ and laid down the linra for a peaceful settlement of 
Britain. His biographers have noticed that alike in his adminis^ 
tration and io his reforms he presents a curious mixture of 
bold bmovadoa with an almost pedantic conservatism. The 
systems of government which he created, whether at home or in 
the provinces, never have the simple clarity of a scheme deduced 
from logical principles. They are patchwork affairs, composed 
of heterogeneous and condicting dements^ In this, his British 
settlement is characteristic of the man. 

To begin with, there was the realm of Cunobdinus* This was 
the part of Britain which bad direedy incurred the bc^dlity of 
Rome, and the occupation of its capital marked the close of the 
first campaign and was the occasion of the emperoris triumph. 
Of its royal princes Togodumnus was dead; Caratacus was a 

'■ Dk»j £x. fli, I CiaudiuSf I7p § t>nuu, /(Ufr. Lah S^L atC. 

Pcfhapf iJie zfUCriptiOD iJla a imiroc &diii which SuieimuLUP 

hh JTw uUe prmH^ si^tgiaJtf^ 

* Elcrven kiftgk iuhtnltied 10 him, ucocdin^ to the itHCTipti'Dq iLheildy quoted; 
hui that iiucripticin waa only put up in 51^ and the deven miy include all who 
submitted dowii to that turirc. If to^ however, the phruc: nm tdht lArfurd ia iiujuati'' 
Red: h Can truihrulfy refer ooly to tbe xixiecti of the empcrar*f owd vuit to 
Britvin. 
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defeated and discredited exile. Here Claudius's course was 
obvious: this kiogdom was to be a Roman province^ with Col¬ 
chester as its capita] and Plautins as its first governor* But the 
straggling, half barbaric town of Cunobdinus was no fit capital 
for a province. A new dty was laid out on the hill-top a litde 
way to the south-east: here in aU probability was the official 
residence of the propraetor and the seat of Roman government j 
and here in the centre of the dty^ surrounded by the pordcoes 
of a forum, was to stand a temple, a vast and massive building 
where Claudius was to be worshipped as a god. 

Claudius was ready to give with one hand what he had taken 
away with the other* The Belgic Britons had sho^vn thcmsclv^ 
willing to adopt town life of a sort and able to conduct their 
own public affairs j these signs of grace^ then, should be fostered. 
In his other new-conquered province of Mauretania^ Claudius 
had converted at least one native town into a self-governing 
mnnicipium; the same experiment should be made in Britairij and 
for this experiment no place could be more suitable than the 
CatuveUaunian capital where Tasdovanns had once reigned. 
Accordingly, a new city was built at Vemlamiutn, iu the valley 
below the old town, and endowed with municipal rights.* 

Outside the realm of Cunobclinus there were at least two 
independent states which had taken no part in the war and 
now iotst no time in submitting to the conqueror. One was the 
Regni of west Sussex. We have already seen that this was a 
region cut off from the Bclgac of the lower Thames ba$m by 
the forest of the Weald, but affected to some extent by the La 
Ttne civilization of the south-west and more decisively^ latp 
on, by the western Beigic invasion, under whose influence its 
people had ceased to inhabit their hill-forts and had built them¬ 
selves a new capital at Noviomagus in the plain. Here, at 
Chichester, ruled a king named Cogidubnus. We may assume 
that he was no friend to Caratacus and Togodumnus; and so 
convincingly did he make his j>eace with Claudius that the 
emperor confirmed him in hb Idngdom and even enlarged its 
boundaries, conferring upon him a title thoroughly charac¬ 
teristic of his tendency to mingle innovation with conservatimi: 
T€x (e/) legatus Augiuti in BriiannLi^ Strange though the title is^ 
its spirit is not out of harmony with the methods of Claudius. 
In the following year he revived the title of rex for the benefit 

* ir«ai it loti ibdK rigtti by tbfl wly thW caatiiry (e£ CJ.L. vii. 863). 
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of M. Julixis CottiuSj representative of the ancient native nJers of 
the Coltian Alps; Ms father had enjoyed only the title Qfpmefscfus 
ckiiatiamj but his grandfather Doanus had been a king. Simi¬ 
larly in Judaea Claudius experimented from time to dme in the 
rc-establishment of client kingdoms, taking care, however^ that 
the men whom he elevated to these petty thrones should rtfrain 
from striking out independent policies of their own. 

Cogidubnus accordingly was obliged to giveproofr of loyalty. 
He became a Roman citizen with the nameof Tiberitis Claudius 
Cogidubnus^ and cither he of some wealthy subject acting 
with his authority employed Roman artists to build a temple 
to Neptune and Minerva^ dedicated for the weliare of the im¬ 
perial house, whose dedicatory inscripdoii, the most eluant and 
purely classical in Britain, still survives at Chichester to tell the 
story- The choke of deities k not without significance. Chiches¬ 
ter stands at the head of the iirst and most easily accessible of 
those Hampshire harbours which, even as early as Strabo^s 
time, were connected by regular trade with the mouth of the 
Seine ; and the god of the sea, named together with the goddess 
of learning and the arts, suggests that Cogidubnus in building 
this temple was publicly announcing his attachment to the new 
civilizing in fluences which cross-Channd trade was bringing to his 
coast. How far his dtle ofimperial governor in Britain indicated 
a real authority over his own people, and how far it was merely 
honorary, serving to cover a real subordinadoQ to Plaudus, it 
is difficult to say, but the later history of Prasutagus suggests that 
his authority was genuine and not lightly to be revoked. 

The second of these client kingdoms was that of the Iceni^ 
This tribe had always held themselves aloof from thcLr Bclgic 
neighbours, and in aU probability lived In daily fear of them. 
Eighteen years later they still had a king of their own, Prasutagus; 
either he or his father was presumably on the throne at the time 
of the conquest, and shared with Cogidubnus his submission 
to the emperor and the emperor's gift of a partial and patronized 
freedom. A third client kingdom ought probably to be added; 
that of the Brigantes. 

Having conjured up this strangely demised political system for 
his new province, Claudius mstructed hia propraetor to conquer 
the rest of Britain, and went home to the devout enjoyment of 
hts triumph- 
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A jrr£S iht battle of the Medway Caratacus vanished. He 
knew that it was decisive, and that ail further attempts to 
defend his kingdom and capital must be futile. But he was a 
man of mdomitable spirit, whose power over others rested not 
upon his royalty but upon his personality. He resolved to gather 
round liim a small band of kinsmen and friends^ to cut himself 
loose irom his own country, and to rouse in the tribes as yet un¬ 
touched by Rome a spirit of resistance to the invaders. 

It was a bold step for the king of the Belgic Britons to take. 
Both he and his people were rather feared than loved by their 
neighbours. Their conquests were certainly resented, and their 
dvilizcd manners were no doubt despised; the other tribes were 
likely, on the whole, to be pleased at the swiftness and complete- 
QKs of Lhcir huTiiiliatioa. The Regni and the Iceni, and many 
other neighbouring peoples, had long hated them, and had only 
waited toshowtheir hand until they were no longer to be feared. 
Where, then, was Caratacus to go? 

With the strategical instinct of a bom soldier, he saw that the 
highland wne was the place in which the legions must be re¬ 
sisted, if they were to be resisted anywhere. He saw that, of its 
three sectors, the Dumnonian peninsula was too small and too 
much isolated. He saw that it was only in Wales and the north 
that he could hope for success. The north was already a great 
military power under the rule of the Brigantes; in Wales, hardly 
touched as it yet was by Iron Age civQization, there were the 
materials for another such power, I>ing ready to tlie hand of 
any one who could use them: a hardy and independent race^ 
and a country designed by nature for desperate dcTence. He 
turned to Wales. 

It must be asked, even though the question cannot be con¬ 
clusively answered, why he did not turn first to Wessex, w here 
the former realm of Comnuus ofTcred hhrs a people akin to his 
own, and wherCi a^ he travelled westward, he could find a 
coun try rich in fortresses , each one capable of stout defence. A 
possible answer is to be found in the defection of the partially 
Belgicized Regni. If Cogidubnus was not to be trusted, the same 
may have been true of the other chiefs in central south England . 
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Jealousies bet\s eeu them and the dynasty of CassiveUaunus may 
have been too strong for Caratacua to expect their sympathy* 
And he was no diplomat. He was a man of fiery and over¬ 
bearing temper^ totally unsuited to the work of begging help 
from princes who thought themselves his equals and looked on 
him as a discredited exile. The later events of hh life showed 
that his haughty bearing could not gain the support of a Card- 
mandua^ though it could win the respect of a Claudius* Such 
a man, driven from his own kingdom, had the best chance of 
success If he tried to carve out a new kingdom for himself among 
the masterlcss tribes of the west* 

His temperament as a fighter helped this decision. He was 
not the man to conduct a dogged rearguard action, to dispute 
every step of an advancing enemy and-to wear him out fay con¬ 
stant pressure on his franks and his communications. The course 
of the campaign of 43 after the batde of the Medway showed 
that Caratacus nc^^er had it in him to emulate Casi;iv^aunus*5 
tactics against Caesar. He was a fighter of battles; his idea of 
warfare revolved round the conception of the decisive engage¬ 
ment* His first campaign had culminated in one such engage¬ 
ment ; he had lost it; and he now set to work to prepare an army 
and a field of operadom for a second. 

Meanwhile Plautius was proceeding s^’stematically with the 
conqust of the lowland zont- It is a process of which ancient 
writers tell us practically nothing; and archaeology has done 
very little to fill the gap. Beside the great camp at Richborough, 
there is hardly a single place where we can identify one of the 
marching-camps or forts which during these first years must 
have been scattered broadcast over the face of the country. But 
the few fragments of informadon which have reached our hands 
make a picture which, so far as it goes, is intelligible. 

The Roman supreine command made the assumption that 
henceforth no great concentration of enemy forces would be 
encountered. Their own forces could therefore be divided into 
separate columns, each of which was to work in one direction 
and thus, by a general radial movement, overrun and padfy the 
lowlands. Sussex and East Anglia were friendly; therefore the 
area to be conquered spread fanwfre from the Thames estuary 
westward and northward. The centre of the advance would 
run through Catuvellaunian territory into the forests of the 
midlands; the right wing would work northwards tOTvards 
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Lincolnshire, the left would overrun Wessex from cast to 

WKt. 

Although Colchester was the capital of the new province, the 
centre from which these radiating lines diverged was at London. 
The building of roads was an essential Instrument of conquest, 
and most of the main Roman roads in Britain must have been 
laid down at a very early date. When we find London the centre 
from which one road. Wading Street, runs north-westward to 
Wroxeter, another northwards to Lincoln, and a third westward 
to Silch ester, we can hardly doubt that these were the roads 
built for this triple advance, and that London served as the 
supply-depot and base for die three columns. 

Of the central column^s fortunes we know nothing. It pro¬ 
bably consisted of the Fourteenth and Twentieth legions; and 
it pushed its road forward along the central watershed of Eng¬ 
land, crossing the rivers dose to their sources, gradually leaving 
the Catuvellaunian tilled lands behind and plunging into the 
woodland of Warwickshire. On its way it encounteted the La 
Tine civilizatiou of the Northamptonshire uplands, but after 
this its march lay through country almost uninhabited. We may 
wonder why so powerful a column was seat into this desolate 
and unpeopled land ‘ the answer must be that its destination was 
already fixed on the Welsh borders and the Irish sea, and that 
its ultimate function was to conquer Wales before turning, if 
that should be necessary, against the Brigantes. 

The right wing consisted of the Ninth legion. Its route lay 
through Cambridgeshire and round the edge of the Fens; but 
once more, we know nothing of its operations, unless the 
Homan camp lately seen from an aeroplane near Castor^ i$ 
a rcUc of its progress. Unless they had already submitted to 
Claudius, the Brigantes must now have made peace; or rather, 
their queen Cartimandua did so, now if not earher, but was 
unable (as we shall see) permanently to impose her will upon 
all her subjects. 

About the left wing we know more, because it was com¬ 
manded by the future emperor Vespasian, whose biography 
tells us that in Britain he 'fought thirty battles, conquered two 
powerful tribes, capturing over twenty fortresses, and annexed 
the Isle of Wight*.^ He commanded the Second legion, which 

* Atuiqui^, IV (193Q), pp. 374-5- 

’ SuclDaiui, 4, 
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haj left a trace of its presence on the south Devon coast What 
the two tribes were it is idle to guess. The Atrebates of Sil- 
Chester may have been one, or they may have submitted of their 
own free will; one must almost certainly have been the Duro- 
triges, whose fortress of Maiden Casde was surely one of the 
twenty-odd that Vespasian stormed. He may have ovemin the 
country of the Dumnonil; there are earthworks in Cornwall 
which may possibly be the camps of a Roman army.* 

By the autumn of 47, when Plan tins was succeeded as gover¬ 
nor by P. Ostorius Scapula, the right wing had reached Lincoln, 
the was on the borders of Devonshire and Dorset, and the 
centre was somewhere in the midlands. But the situation was 
far Irom satisfactory. Ostonus found the friendly tribes much 
harassed by constant raiding from those which were still un- 
conquered, especially the Brigantes and Silures, the Brigantes 
crossing the Trent and raiding the Coritani of Leicestershire 
and Nottinghamshire, the Silures crossing the Se^^em and plun¬ 
dering the Dobuni. This counter-offensive was perhaps the 
frrstfruits of Caratacus^s activity in the west. Ostorius cither 
knew or suspected that these raids w^cre encouraged by unruly 
elements in the tribes that had submitted. Accordingly^ after 
a scries of sharp engagements in which the raiding forces were 
repulsed by his auxiliary infantry and cavalry, he drew a 
frontier-line across Britain, disarmed all the tribes on his own 
side of it, and fortified and patrolled it to keep out raids from 
beyond- 

This fh>nder-line was the road which is known as the Fosse. 
It was meant to hold down the entire country up to the Trent 
and Severn; that is to say, it was planned so as to defend the 
Dobuni and Coritani against marauders from across those rivers. 
The w^ay in which the Fosse is laid out shows that its designers 
regarded the Dobuni and Coritani as friendly tribes, not as 
enemies; it passed right through the centre of their territories 
and was, according to the ordinary practice of the time, studded 
with auxiliaiy units, whose duty was to patrol the neighbour¬ 
hood of their various forts, and thus act as a defensive garrison 
for the country m which they were placed, and upon which they 
depended for supplies. 

The F(ksc begins at Seaton, by the mouth of tlie Axe on the 
Devonshire cxiast, where a tile of the Second legion indicates 

^ ykt. Co. Hist. ContwoBj 1. 26, cote 74. 
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that it once lay there in more or less pcocnanenl quartm; per¬ 
haps a tradition of this residence is preserved in the pages of 
Ptolemy.' It runs, with a directness rare even in Roman roads, 
to Bath and across the Cotswold plateau to Cirencester, which 
either was or soon becatnc the capital of the Dobuni; here 
early tombstones suggest a cavalry garrison. About Moreton-in- 
Marsh, stiU following its straight line, it gradually leava the 
plateau and enters the midland forest, and somewhere in this 
region, perhaps near High Cross, north of Rugby, where it cn- 
counten Watling Street, the Fourteenth and Twentieth legions 
must have had their encampments. At Leicester, a tile suggests 
that a detachment of the Eighth, possibly part of Claudius s 
reinforcements, garrisoned a fort where later, if not already, the 
tribal capital of the Coritani stood. The road then follows a 
ridge of hills on the right banh of the Trent to Newark; on this 
ridge a Claudian fort has been excavated at Maigidunum, east 
of Nottingham. From Newark it runs straight across the plain 
to the Ninth legion’s fortress at Lincoln. The two ends of this 
line, as well as its centre, where no river offers an impediment 
to the free crossing of it, were thus already well defended by 
legionary fortresses; it was the gaps between these points that 
were exposed to Silurian and Brigantian raids, respectively, 
it was to protect these gaps that Ostorius planned his fronticr- 
line. 

But his disarmament of the tribes lying behind the line was 
unexpected, and in one quarter at least bitterly resented- The 
Iccni regarded themselves as free allies of the Roman people, 
and although they had hitherto paid their allotted tribute and 
provided their quota of recruits without protest, they were too 
proud and independent in spirit to submit to disarmament. 
They rose in revolt and carri^ with them a number of neigh¬ 
bouring tribes; certainly not the Brigantes, who were ontside 
the frontier, nor the Catuvcllauni or Trinovantes, who were 
under the direct rule of the propraetor, but small tribal units 
whose names have not come down to us. Realizing from the 
first that defence and not aiuck must be their part, they as¬ 
sembled their forces in a strong position protected by field-works 

* Flolcniyi. wri-ring hii Gtoff'Op^^ iD thf Kcond etPturyj IcglOIS 

thr -^wii of rtllii thii a town of (hr DumoOilil. ihoiiJd bc 

EjKtcf ^ but BrAdCey {G^Uiciid Paptzi, p. ^2) pouitcd out that he ooirfuscd ihc Exe 
with the Axe. Of cctufse, a furtbU' confuiiom willi ch£ Mpnimimt h l h i f t Ulk U COfir 
cciTAble^ but sot probable^ 
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and abattis. Scapula's legions were busy constructing and foru- 
lying the Fosse, and he could only ^arc auxiliaries to deal with 
the revolt; but he dismounted Ms cavalry, since the position was 
one which only infantry could attack, and mth these and his 
infantry cohorts assaulted and stormed the rebels'^ defences. In 
spite of desperate resistance, the victory was complete. The 
Iccni and their allies were disarmed; but it is noteworthy that, 
in spite of the revolt, they were stiU allowed to retain the status 
of a nominally independent kingdom. 

Ostorius now thought himself free to move onwards, and his 
next campaign was on the northern frontiers of Wales in the 
country of the Degeangli. It was now, presumably, that Wat- 
ling Street was driven forward from High Cross to the upper 
Severn, and a legionary fortress established at Wroxetcr. Ex¬ 
cavations have failed to discover any remains of snth a fortre^, 
but early tombstones of men fi^om the Fourteenth and Twen¬ 
tieth legions have been found there, one at least of which can 
hardly have been set up later than the time of Claudius; and 
the fact that the forum of the later city was designed on the 
model of a pnuiorium suitable for a fortrBS contaLuing two 
legions* gives fiirther support to the suggestion that in or about 
the year 4S a double fortress was established there, in which 
both those legions look up their quarters. It was from this new 
base that Ostorius attacked the Degeangli, whose lands he over¬ 
ran without frghting a pitched battle. 

He hoped in the course of this campaign to establish himself 
on the Irish sea, make contact with his Bect^ and effect the 
separation of Wales from Brigantia. But before he had reached 
his goal he learnt of trouble among the Brigantea which de¬ 
manded his intervention. They were a turbulent race. Though 
Cartimandua had made peace with the Romans, that did not 
prevent a considerable part of her subjects from treating them 
as enemies and plundering the lands of tribes whose submission 
had been more complete. These were the raids which had given 
trouble to Ostorius at the beginning of his term of office. His 
suppression of them, no doubt accompanied by a demand that 
Cartimandua should in future keep a firmer hand on her sub¬ 
jects, caused the more insubordinate elements among the Bri- 
ganto to turn against the queen herself, and it was this civil war 

^ Tha ™ pelted out by feasor D. Attiiuonp CKOi^tor of the ronim. Ha 
Tcpwi baj not yet been pubUfhod; but ice Mkedofi&ld^ Rtr/m Britain 
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which distracted Ostorius from his campaign in Flmtshire, He 
marched into Brigantla so promptly that he able to nip the 
revolt in the bud, punish those who had committed themselveSf 

and pardon the rest. _ ^ 

If the Silurcs had been as tractable as the Brigantes, Ostonus 
would soon have been able to resume his forward movement 
But conditions here were very different* The pressure on his 
left wing, directed against the long and lightly hdd Gloucester¬ 
shire sector of the Fosse^ was unremitting. Punitive cxpc^tions 
did not check it; negotiations were fruitless. The fact is that 
Ostorius was here confronted^ not by the turbulent subjects of 
a friendly or submissive ruler, but by an orgamzed guerrilla 
campaign, whose brain was Caratacus. Since his defeat on the 
Medway and his flight to the west Caratacus had done mu^ to 
restore his repu tation. Even before the arrival of Ostorius in 47 
he had gained an ascendancy over the Welsh tribes and begun 
to lead them against the conquered west in a series of systematic 
raids. For the last two or three years (we arc now speaJdng of 
events happening about the year 5^) had continued on the 
same course, achieving a substantial degree of success in spite 
of the garrisons in the forts of the Fosse. It was, in fact, the 
standing weakness of the B.oman frontier system, by which small 
police-posts were scattered in a chain or network over the belt 
of country forming the frontier, that forces so minutely sub- 
di\idcd were helpless against a mobile and conccn^ted enemy 
whose movements were directed by an able soldier. In mch 
warfare the initiative lay with Caratacus, who was the right 
fYian to use it; and he was now worshipped by his followers as 
a national hero, the champion of their liberty, and their heaven¬ 
sent leader against the invaders. 

The only way in which Ostorius could recover the inidatiye 
was by placing a strong force in the lower Severn valley, in 
advance of the Fosse frontier, where it could take the offensive 
against the Silurcs and break up any concentration in their 
country before it became a danger to the country of the Dobuni. 
This implied the creation of a legionary fortress on the left bank 
of the Severn at some point where it could be easily crossed, 
threatening the hostile right bank somewhat as Cologne or 
Maine threatened the right bank of the Rhine. The obvious 
position for such a fortress was Gloucester, which is stiU the 
lowest bridge on the Severn; and here Ostorius quartered the 
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Second IcgJoftj bringing it up from the south where its work of 
pacifying the Dumnonii was now complete** 

But Ostorius had not forgotten the Iceman revolt, and before 
he undertook Hs final campaign against Caratacus he decided 
to safeguard the peace and loyalty of the south-eastern Britons 
by planting a cohnm at Colchester^ in order that a strong body 
of time-expired legionaries^ living on their allotments of land 
and ready to take up arms again when occasion demanded;, 
should serve as a ganison for the capital and a threat to neigh¬ 
bouring disaSecdon. This required that the Britons of the 
surrounding country should be dispossessed of their land after 
having beheved that their tenure of it was secure; but Ostorius 
was not a conciliatory governor, and cared litde for the feelings 
of natives when a military quoition was in the balance* The 
event showed that his judgement was at fault; the resentment 
caused by this expropriation created more disaffection than the 
presence of the colonists could quell. But it was another ten 
years before that harvest was ready for reaping. 

In 51 all was ready for the final blow. The legion at Glouees- 
ter, planted there probably a year earlier, had already destroyed 
Caratacus^s freedom of action among the Silnres, and he had 
moved into central and north-westem Wals, the country of the 
Ordorices. When he knew that Ostorius was coming in search 
of him, he chose his ground with care for a decisive engagement* 
The place w^hlch he chose resembled Caesar^s battle-field at 
Bigbury, transposed into terms of a moxmtaln country. A craggy 
hill, its summit ringed by a stone-waUedfort, overlooked a river; 
the fort was the centre of the British position, and the rocky 
slopes between it and the river wxre to be die scene of the first 
encounter* Caratacus had learned that a legion in line of batde 
was practically invincible to the British warriors, with tlieir fluid 
and shifting formations; but he calculated that no troops, how¬ 
ever well drilled, could keep shoulder to shoulder while advanc¬ 
ing over such steep and broken ground, and that his skirmishers 
stood a good chance of repulsing every Roman charge before 

* There 13 DO jwocif that the Second oc any other le^on eva had ■ fortresj at 
Clmic^ier. Btlt Tacitia'i italcmcot that Ostonvi pLaced a tfgiOntfy fortim in 
Ihc country of the Silurei> or nt Iwt on iu border*, camMt refer to Caerlfon-on- 
Ulk, 'which wms not founded uniil about 75; ud not tmly il Ckmcealcr the natural 
plire for huE the *hape and aize of die Roxnan lown there are exactly thove of 
■ k^onary Fortren, and su^at that this mjiy have bean ft* dbaxacter in the hot 
phase of jia hiilDry. 
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It reached the walk of the fort where his last startd was to be 

made. 

To Ostorius^ though hh total force* legions and auxiliaries 
together* for outnumbered that of CaratacuSp the British position 
seemed wcllnigh impregcable; and the skill and ardour with 
which Caratacus was preparing his defences* placing his men* 
and encouraging every unit to do its best, made the Roman 
general* as he watched hiin* realize the mettle and quality of 
his antagonist But his men were in high spirits* and their 
officers keen to lead them; and Ostorius* knowing that it would 
be a soldiers' battle where everything must depend on the spirit 
of the troops, resolved to fight. He divided his forces into several 
columns and launched them sunuhaneously against different 
points where the river seemed fordable and the hMl easy of 
access. Their first rush carried them across the stream and far 
up the slope. At the walls of the fort they were brought to a 
standstill* galled by a constant fire of missiles from above; but 
they locked their shields overhead* tore do^vn the stonework* 
and broke in on every side* The Britons retreated* fighting 
stubbornly^ to the very summit of the hill; here* surrounded and 
hopelessly outnumbered* the remnant of the defenders at last 
yielded. Among the prisoners were the wife and daughter of 
Caratacus* and his brothers^ but Caratacus himself had* for the 
third time* fled fi-om the scene of his defeat and escaped to renew 
the war elsewhere. 

This time his hope was vain. In Wales he had shot his bolt; 
there remained Brigantia. His only chance was to persuade 
Cardmandua to abandon her position of a client ruler and raise 
tlie standard of rebellion. But Cartimandua was deeply com¬ 
mitted to Rome. Not only had she made submission, she had 
called upon Roman aid against her own rebellious subjects* and 
knew that if she made Rome her enemy her own throne was 
forfeit. She threw Caratacus in chains and sent him to Ostorius 
as a pledge of her loyalty; and the last son of Cunobdinus* after 
facing with dignity the emperor and populace assembled to 
triumph over him* ended his days in honourable captivity at 
Rome. 

I n Britain, now that the assembled levies of Wales were routed 
and the fidelity of Briganda proved* it seemed that the w^ar was 
over. No more operations in the field were undertaicn. Osto¬ 
rius began to build forts in the country of the Silures* treating 
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them as a conquered tribe that only needed now to be kept quiet. 
Bnt the Saurcs were only awaiting an opportumty to avenge 
their hero; and the dispersal of the Second legion in working- 
parties over the conn try-side gave them their chance. At a con¬ 
certed moment the whole tribe rose. TTie half-built forts were 
attacked and destroyed; the legion's castroivm and dght 
ccuturianSj with many rank and file, fell in bringing support 
to the hard-pressed working’^gangs; and although in spite of 
these losses the legion beat off the Silurian attack, the assailan ts 
did not give in. They hung about the fortress^ and watched for 
an occasion to strike a blow. Once they overwhelmed a foraging- 
party and cut up the cavalry sent out to nKcue them; routed the 
auxiliary infantry sent in support of the cavalry; and were only 
put to flight when Ostorius, now present m person, led out hh 
legionsj when they escaped into the gathering dusk« This was 
only one of many engagements in which the Silures,^ by s-rtift 
and wcll-tiincd strokes^ inflicted heavy loss on the Romans and 
suffered little in return, sometimes carrying off prisoners and 
plunder^ sometimes merely destroying, but always making good 
their escape before the counter-blow could be delivered. Their 
spirit was only hdghtencd by learning that the Roman governor 
had sworn to exterminate the entire tribe; and their example, 
backed by pfts of plunder and prisoners, had already begun 
to have its effect upon other trib^ hitherto submissive, when 
Ostorius, worn out with fruidess work and disappointments, 
died. 

Before his successor! Aulus Didius GaUus, could arrive matters 
had gone from bad to worse. The Second legion had been 
beaten in the field, and the Silures were carrying destruction 
far and wide mto Roman territory. The first task of Didius was 
to recover lost ground, dear his subjects' land of Silurian raidings 
parries^ and re-establish a state of defence in the Severn valley. 
No sooner had he done thig than the Brigantes began to be 
troubtesome. They were the most important of the tribes that 
had been worked upon by the recent Silurian successes. Carti- 
mandua stood obstinately faithful to Rome; but Venutius, 
hitherto the partner both of her throne and of bcrpoiiqr! now 
put himself at the head of a faction to dethrone the queen and 
turn the whole power of Brigantia agdnst the Romans. Didius 
hurriedly dispatched a force of auxdiaries, by whose help she 
succeeded, not without difficulty, in maintaming her position 
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against the rebek; a legion followed* which eventually put down 
the rising. Thus for the second time Cartimandua was con¬ 
firmed in her rule by the aimed intervention of a Roman 
propraetor. 

Didius governed Britam from about 52 until 58. An elderly 
and unenterprising man* he was content to protect his province 
against dangers threatening it from Silurian aggression and 
Brigand an turbulence without advanemg its Iron tiers] his only 
forward step consisted in the establishment of a few auxiliary 
fortSj no doubt in the country of the Silurcs,^ 

The next governor, D, Veranius Nepos, was ambitious and 
energedc. He came out to Britain resolved to maJee bis mark. 
He inherited a long tradition of ill success against the Silurcs, 
who were quiet but far from cowed] and he determined to settle 
accounts with them promptly. His premature death* before he 
had held office for a year* put an end to the insane hope, 
revealed when his will was read* of completing the con¬ 
quest of Britain vsdthin two years. In 59 he was succeeded by 
C. Suetonius Faulinus* one of the most distinguished soldiers 
of the day. 

FauLinus^s first two years are said to have been marked by 
conquests and by the establishment of new auxiliary forts^ It 
is po^ible to infer the direcdon which this forward movement 
took. The Brigantes were quiet again under the submissive 
Cartimandua. The Silures were not finally conquered until half 
a generation later* It is dear* therefore* that Paulinus* satisfied 
with the posidon established on these two flanks by Didius* took 
up the project of an advance to the Irish sea w 4 cre some ten 
years earlier Osiorius had been compelled to lay it down* He 
had at hh disposal the Fourteenth and Twentieth legionSj lyiug 
at Wroxeter; with these he repeated Ostorius's march through 
the country of the DegeangU* building forts as he went, and 
penetrated steadily and deeply into North Wales* 

By 61 he had reached die Menai Straits, and in that year he 
proposed to conquer Anglesey* He bmlt transports for his in¬ 
fantry; his cavalry were to swim or ford the shallows. His 
crossing was opposed by a strange and awc-insptrmg assembly. 

“ TftdhiSf Agrii. 5 5. W'c d* aoS know how far tine lemtory of tiio Siluro 
atcndcU cotiwaid; ] tiiat iHc Sevicm w*i Uio boundary between them Aod 

the DobucL In my ihc OH the Irft hT the river wai aJjDOlt LIH* 
ukhabdEcd-i- 
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Among die groups of warriors women in ceremonial dress, 
bearing lighted torches, ran Mthcr and thither; behind them 
were dmidSi standing by the fires of human sacrifice, their hands 
raised in prayer for http against the invaders* The Romans at 
first shrank from so weird a sight; then, recoUecting themselves, 
leapt ashore, fell upon warriors, priests, and women indiscrimi- 
oately, cut them down, and fluttg them into their own fires. It 
was not a battle but a massacre. Beyond lay the fertile plain 
of Anglesey; but before PauUnus had overrun the whole of it 
he had news which turned Mm headlong back, 

Prasutagus, king of the iceni, had submitted to Claudius in 
the year of the conquest widiout striking a blow, and had been 
allowxd to retain his throne as a chent king. As we have seen, 
even the resistance of the Iceni to the disarmament ordered by 
Ostorius did not lose them this status. But in 6i Prasutagus 
died ; and, whatever may have been the intention of Claudius, 
the policy of Nero was unfavourable to the continuance of client 
kingdoms; in Pontus and in the Alps, on the death or abdication 
of their rulcrSj he abolished them and established in thdr place 
the standard type of provincial government. Prasutagus left a 
widow, Boudicca, and two daughters, and by the old trick of 
making the emperor a coheir he had attempted to secure his 
children in their inheritance. But no sooner was he dead than 
a tempest of calamides burst upon his country- The royal line 
wa5 treated as extinct and its property confiscated. The em- 
peror^s procurator, Decianus Catus, extended the confiscation 
to the property of all the Icenian nobles. The procurator's ser¬ 
vants fell upon the palate, and in the sack Boudicca was flogged 
and the princesses raped. Nobles and kinsmen of the dead king 
were seized m slaves* The debts which had been incurred in the 
process of romanizing the upper das$« of Icenian society—a 
process involving vast purchases from the traders who swarmed 
over the country in the wake of the legions—were hurriedly 
called in by panic-stricken financiers, chief among whom was 
the apostle of mercy and the simple life, the philosopher-states¬ 
man Seneca- And in the midst of all this ruin and outrage, the 
officers of the Roman government appeared, reiterating their 
hvin demands for recruits and tribute-money* 

Furious at this breach of faith, terrified at die prospect of end¬ 
less future oppression, and burning to avenge the insult to their 
royal house and nobility, the Iceni rose at Boudicca^s call. The 
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risiitg Spread to the TrinovanteSj who had neither forgotten nor 
forgiven the confiscadon of their land by Ostorius when he 
founded the colony of Colchester- The rebels resented not only 
the ordinary le%ie3 and taxes of the empire but^ stiU more^ the 
special demands upon them made for the upkeep and service 
of Claudius's temple, the symbol of Rome's domiDance among 
them. 

And now the price had to be paid for Qstorins^s neglect of 
administrative detad in his thirst for military success. The dis- 
^mament which he had ordered had been a farce; weapons 
were in every man*s hand. The colony which he had founded 
had neglected the most elementary precautions of defence: it 
was an open town, where unanned men retired from the legions 
lived at thdr ease. Too late they heard the mutterings of the 
coming storm. Stories were passed from mouth to mouth, how 
the buildings of the colony had been seen upside down in a 
mirage at sea i bow the tide had flowed red with blood and had 
left on the beach things iike heaps of human bodies; how strange 
cries had been heard in council-house and theatre. The statue 
of Victory fell from its base. Women screamed suddenly in the 
streets^ 

FauIlrLus was 250 miles a^way. There was no legion within 
1^0. The procurator sent 200 half-armed men; the citizens 
could muster a handful more. When Boudicca^s warriors ap¬ 
peared, on every side at once, there vras no thought of defence^ 
The few who had weapons fled to the temple^ whose ma^ivc 
stone base was the only thing that could resist sword and torch* 
The rest of the town went up in flames. When the fire died down 
nothing was left except the blackened temple and its few score 
defenders, and in two days that was empty. 

At Lincoln the Ninth legion was commanded by a gallant 
soldier, Quintus Petillius Cerialls. As soon as he heard that the 
Iceni had risen, he marched to the rescue of Colchester with a 
vexillation of two thousand men. Before he reached it all was 
over, and Boudicca had turned to meet him. Swamped by 
sheer numbers, the legionaries went down fighting. Only the 
cavalry, with Petillius himself, made good their escape, and fled 
closely pursued to the very gates of their fortresB, where they 
shut themselves in and beat off their pursuers. 

One other Romaji escaped whom Rome could well have 
spared. Dccianus Catus, the procurator whose rapacity and 
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violence had been the chief cause of die disaster, did not stay 
Co share the consequences of his own action. He found a ship, 
and crossed over to GauL 

This was the news that reached Suetonius as he lay encamped 
in Anglesey, He had with him, beside auxiliaries^ the Four¬ 
teenth legion and a part of the Twentieth] the rest was guarding 
ihe fortress at Wroxeter or building roads and forts in North 
Wales. Hi$ first thought was for his depot and base of supplier 
at London; but that was ago miles away, hardly to be reached 
even by the best infantry in a week of forced marches^ and in a 
week anything might happen. He made a bold decision. Leav¬ 
ing his infantry to follow, and sending a galloper to summon the 
Second legion from Gloucester, he rode for London at full speed 
with his cavalry* The country was ablaze; at any moment he 
might encounter Boudicca^s host and be engulfed; but he rode 
on, and reached London in safety, 

London was a lai^c straggling town, unwalled, foil of peace^ 
fill traders and military stores. It was utterly incapable of de¬ 
fending itself But the supply depot was no doubt, according to 
custom, entrenched and palisaded, and held by a handful of 
troops. If the Second legion arrived in time (and three or four 
dajfs* marching should bring it) the uon-comfaatants could be 
herded within the ramparts, and Suetonius, with one legion, his 
own cavalry, the depot troops, and such citizens as he could arm, 
had at least a chance of beating off the Britons until his main 
body should come upp There were unknown factors as well. 
After chasing Pedllius to Lincoln, Boudicca might waste time in 
storming auxiliary forts on the line of the Fosse and elsewhere;* 
in that case his main body would reach London before her. 

He had not been more than a day or two in London before 
he knew that his hope of defending it was vain* The Britons 
were hastening southwards. London was clearly tlieir objective- 
And, worst of all, the Second legion failed him. At the moment, 
no legate was in command; and the officer in chmge, the prefect 
of the camp, lost his nerve and refused to face tlie risk of another 
disaster like that which had overtaken the Ninth* For Suetonius 
to remain in London^ with the force at his disposal, would be 
suicide. His duty was clcar^ He must rejoin his main body, and 

^ he wrote the (jm, § j) TKdtui wU under the ioiprosjofi that 

Boiiditt:* lud Ktuallif done this; laEer, b ihe Arndt {xiv. ornimt he 

corrHtl hii evIIct iCatcniciiL 
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choose time and place for a defensive battle in whichj despite the 
enormous odds against hinij there should be a bare possibility of 
success. He hardened his heart to the prayers of those whom he 
was leaving to certain deadij and tating with him dl who could 
march, set off again up Watling Street. 

At Verulam, still less defensible than Loudon, the same ordeal 
awaited him. He pressed on* and somewhere in the midland 
forests he met his troops and made his preparations for a last 
stand. Meanwhile Boudicca reached London. There was no 
resistance, and no prisoners were tahen. To this day, men dig¬ 
ging in the city find everywhere the layer of ash^ which is all 
that was left when her men had done their w^ork.* Then they 
turned to Vcmlam, and that went too. In those three towns it 
was said that 70,000 perished^ by sw'ord or gibbet, on the cross 
or in the fire. 

Suetonius had only 10,000 men to meet a triumphant and 
confident enemy that far outnumbered liim. But he knew that 
their success would make them reckless, and that if he could 
avoid being surrounded and keep his men steady all might be 
well. He chose a battle-field where flank and rear were pro¬ 
tected by dense woods, so that the attack must be ddivered 
square on his front; and placing his cavalry where they could 
strike at the flanks of his assailants* he awaited the e%xnt. The 
Britons, an unwieldy host accompanied by their wives and 
children in wagons, only cared to trap him on his own ground; 
they drew up their wagons so as to close the only outlet, and 
came on to offer battl e in front of them. Suetonius did not wait 
until they were ready to rush him. He charged, foot and horse 
together^ and swept them in confusion against their o’^vn wagon- 
barrier. The surprise was complete, and escape impossible. 
Men and women, even tlie wagon-horses, were cut down until 
the narrow front was choked with the dead. The British host 
was wiped out as completely as the towns it had destroyed. 
Boudicca took poison; when the news reached Gloucester^ the 
prefect of the Second fell on his sword. 

The revolt was over, bu t there was much s till to do. Reinforce-^ 
ments were sent from Germany and the Ninth legion brought 

' Thcr^ 11 B place in Spltalficldi wbcrc the beno have been found cT people who 
ippnu- 10 liave been buried by tjLTClosidl. Archaeolo^kcBl e^^ideiicc of dale b Imk- 
ieg; but theu' ikutb *re like those of ItaJiuu of the mme dmcp und it b posiiblc 
ihac they were of the RomBii lettlcn who pcitihed in Boudicca'i mai^ore 
(Marant, ndU {79^1]; Ikalnn* Wxv (t935)j p. #0). 
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up to Strength; and now Suetonius took the field for vengeance. 
New police-posts were scattered over the country;, and the land 
of the guilty and suspect tribes was ravaged with terrible 
thoroughness. As the year wore on^ famine helped. The rebel¬ 
lion had begun in the spring, and fields had remained unsown, 
partly because every man had joined the rebels, parUy because 
they had counted on using the vast supplies stored in London 
for the use of the Roman troo|K. 

While Suetomu^ thought only of pushing his vengeance to the 
uttermost, the new procurator, Julius Clas$idanu5, thought of a 
province ruined and sources of revenue dried up. He begged 
Nero to recall Suctoniu$ and send out a more humane governor, 
to practise a policy of conciliation and repair. Instead of aggra¬ 
vating the effects of what now could not be undonCp The em¬ 
peror sent a commksion of inquiry under his freedman secretary 
Polyclitus, with orders to settle the difTcrenccs between Classi- 
cianus and Suetonius and to see to the pacification of the rebels^ 
for in spite of the governor's mthicssness, the tribes had even now 
made no formal submission, and it was said that they were 
holding out on the procurator's advice, in hopes of better terms 
frorn another governor. 

The commission decided that enough punishment had been 
in file ted. Suetonius, to wha$e soldierly mind it seemed that 
clemency towards natives was only a name for weakness, refused 
to accept the decision j and Nero had to recall him, to his bitter 
resentment, on the pretext of a mishap to his fleet. The cam- 
pai^ against the rebels was stopped, and in the autumn tlicrc 
arrived a new governor, C, Petronius Turpilianus, fresh from 
his consulship in the first half of the year, with instmctiotis to 
conciliate his subjects and keep the peace. These uxstnuctions 
he faithfully obeyed. 

In the pages of Tacitus, whc>se incomparable prose has given 
us the story of these years, Suctomm is a hero despised and 
rejected by a wicked emperor, and Classicianus and Turpilianus 
arc abject and sclf-scddng cowards. But the verdict of Tacitus 
Cannot stand. In the time of Nero, Britain certainly still needed 
soldiers like Suetonius, hut she also needed statesmen to guide 
and foster the peaceful life of her Romanized tribes: panm 
subiefiis as well as debillar^ suptrbos- ITie story of Carataciis is 
the story of a gallant losing fight, honourable alike to victors and 
vanquished. The story of Boudicca from first to last is a story 
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of horror and shame, a story of things that ought never to have 
happened. For the people of Britain^ Carataens has always and 
justly been a national hero. It may seem harsh to refuse the 
same title to Boudicca. But the real hero of h^ story is Classi-^ 
danuSf who stood up to Suetonius in Ms hour of victory as the 
champion of the British people. Classidanus died before he laid 
down his office, and his ashes were laid to rest in London. His 
tomb^ is among the possessions of the English nation; and in 
honouring its stones we are honouring the man by whose work 
that story, opening in violence and wrong, was made to end in 
the establishment of a lasting peace. 

* One paurt nT it, feimd on Tower Hill in 1^5^^ ha long been ld the 
MiuetuD, where it has now been joincsj by another piece of ibe imcripiiiMit found 
^bkh mallei iti id^ti£eanon oertein. Cf. dAh^fiarirr JousTna^, xvi {193^^ 
pp. 308, 
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F or ten years after Boudkea’s rebellion history tells us little 
of British affai rs. But its very silence is informative, Tacitus, 
who dismisses these years in a few scomfiil sentences,^ neglects 
them because they ware a time of peace* when Roman arms 
were gaining no glory in frontier-wars* and when Roman gover¬ 
nors were disgracing their office by conciliating their subjects 
and allowing their sword to mst unused. If warfare is but an 
instrument of policy, and if the end of policy Is the estabUshmciit 
of peace and prosperity* the achievements of Petronius Turpi- 
liauus and of Trebellius Maximus, who succeeded Mm in 63, 
were more important than those of the soIdier-govcmOT^ whom 
Tacitus praised. But of these achievements in detail we know 
nothing. Hints, hardly amounting to proofs, arc offered by 
^chacology of peaceful development and growing civilkation 
in the British country-side at tMs time. The towns destroyed by 
Boudicca were rebuilt and others enlarged. It was during this 
decade that a cautious adininistration and financial economy 
allowed the conquered Britons to settle down into contentment 
and prosperity, to recover from the W'Ounds that had both 
excited and accompanied the Boudiccan rebellion, and to lay a 
foundation for the more spectacular advance in romanization 
which is associated with the name of Agrioola. 

The military situation had reached a point of equilibrium- In 
the west the flames of the frre lit by Caratacus had died down. 
Wales, still uncouquered, was quiet* no longer threatening the 
security of the lauds east of the Severn. Briganda was a client 
kingdom. The Second legion at Gloucester, the Fourteenth and 
Twentieth at Wroxeter* and the Ninth at Lincoln (the evidence 
for placing them at these sites has already been considered) re¬ 
mained stationary* and afforded with thdr attached auxiliaries 
au ample garrison for the frontier-line. 

If anything* the gairisDu was excessive* In 67, when Nero was 
planning a great expedition to the East* he was so wdl satisfied 
with the results of his peaceful policy m Britain that he judged 

* A^rie^ xvip 3HS. In Uk Haiwits be maRkmi Bntaia, with Otit c£€c|>tion 
tiil. 45), nnly H far AS conccroi tb? inttrvmidoa cr non-interveduan qfin troofi* 
in the dvii wanL 
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three legions enough for its needs, and witJidrcw Lhe Fourteenth^ 
which had won great fame by bearing the brunt of the campaign 
against Boudicca, to be part of his espeditionary force. 

But Nero’s days were numbered, In the following spring 
Juhus Vindex, a romanized Gaul, set in motion the forces that 
were to destroy liim. Governor of one of the Gaulish provinccS;i 
he raised a revolt against Nero and approached the army 
commanders of the west for support. One of them, Sergius 
Sulpicius Galba, legate of Hispania Tarraconensis, was to be 
the new emperor. It is hardJy possible but that Vindex should 
have appealed Co the governor of Britain as wdl; and^ if so, this 
appeal may have been the occasion of the trouble, briefly re¬ 
corded by Tadtus, that arcae between TrebeUius Maximus and 
his legions. TrebeUius was a man of no mili tary experience^ who 
in his pursuit of peaceful administration had allowed his troops 
to become idle and undisciplined, A mutiny broke out, in which 
TrebeUius at first bardy escaped the swor^ of the legionaries, 
and finally, giving way to thdr demands, resumed for a time 
a nominal and iucficctive control/ Such an event might have 
been caused by an intention on Trebdlius’s part of throwing in 
his lot with Vindex, and a refusal by his Icgiona to foUow him. 
In any case, during the later course of the civil wars it was often 
said that the army of Britain would never appear on the Conti¬ 
nent as if its decision on that point had been once for aU 
expressed. 

WTien Gaiba*s short reign had b^un and ended, and w^hen 
Otho was bdng attacked by VitdlJus, the British legions could 
no longer ignore the very existence of the civil war- The Four¬ 
teenth, by now in Pannonia or Dalmatia, declared for Otho; 
but the troops in Britain joined the party of Vitdlius; and now 
once more trouble broke out betw^een the governor and his 
legions. The ringleader against him was one Roscius Coelms, 
legate of the Twentieth. Trcbellius accused Roscius of in¬ 
subordination and lax discipline; Rosdus accused the governor, 
whose finanda] policy made him unpopular with the mtn, of 
impoverishing the troops^ From the legions, disaffection spread 
to the auxiliaries, and the governor was compelled to leave his 
province and take refuge with Vitellius- Once more, it is a 

' iiM tuo different ttonea: the above in A^r jfVJi 1 5, iHWthcf in /to, 

Jn cnmbinui^ dicm I follQw Andczwn^ luc. dt.; but perhapa the 

mrt. vowa ccvtccu ihc rfl p. toi aoie. 
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reasonable conjecture that Trebdlius had wished to bring his 
legions acro^ tlie Channel to the support of the ViteUian armies* 
and that their refusal was the cause of his flight. Though nomi¬ 
nally on the side of Vitdlius^ not a man from the army of Britain 
took part in the campaign which $ei him on the throne. 

That campaign culminated in the batde ofBcdriacum, near 
Cremona* in April 69. The victory of the ViteUian armies was 
complete. A mere verillatlon of the Fourtcenih had been pre¬ 
sent to share the defeat of the Othoaians* and the legion as a 
whole, arriving in Italy soon aften-vards, claimed to be sdU 
unbeaten. Rather to get rid of it than because It was needed 
there, ViteUius sent it back to Britain, sending out at the same 
time a new governor* Vettius Bolanus. Since TrebdUus's flight 
the province had been governed by the three legates of legions* 
Roscius Codius putting himsdf at their head. The legion went, 
not without recalcitrance. Presumably it returned to its old 
quarters. A later tombstone at Lincoln naming one of its veterans 
is not evidence that in this, its second, residence in Britain it 
shared that fortress with the Ninth. 

Bolanus governed Britain in the same peaceful manner as his 
two predecessors. But condidons there were beginning to change. 
Canimandua had divorced her husband Venudus and married 
his armour-bearer VeUocatus, and, presuming on the high 
favour she enjoyed with Rome Eince her betrayal of Caratacus, 
had attempted to impose her new consort upon the tribe as 
partner of her throne. But Venudus was a popular figure; now 
Caratacus was gone he was regarded as the first warrior in 
Britain; and the Brigantes were indignant at the quccn*s treat-^ 
tnent of him and her preference for a squire. The tribal leaders 
joined him m revolt against Gardmandua and repudiadon of 
the Roman alliance. For the third time Cartimandua appealed 
to a Roman governor for help. Bolanus sent to her aid a mixed 
force of auxiliaries, who after severe fighting rescued the queen 
but left her realm in the hands of Venudus. Briganda* after 
being a precarious ally of Rome for twenty years and more, was 
now an open enemy, and the mihtaiy equilibrium of the British 
frondcr was at an end. 

At the same moment stonn<louds in the east were threalcn- 
ing Vitellius. In the summer of 69 Titus Flavius Vespasianus, 
governor of Judaea, who had commandHl a legion in Britain 
under Claudjus, was declared emperor, and lus partisans began 
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to marcfi upon Italy, gathering legions as they went. ViteUius, 
coUectiDg forces to resist them, took what he could fmm Britain, 
From the Fourteenth he had nothing to hope; it was actually in 
communicaticin with Vespasian's friends; but he had aheady 
some British troops with him, for when he marched into Italy 
after Bedriacum he was accompanied by 8,000 men from the 
Second, NintfijandTwentiedK He pressed Bol anus for auxiliaries 
as weU, but the situation on the Brigantian marches was now 
such that none could fae spared, and Bolanus answered evasively. 

While the first of the Flavian anmes was threatening Italy 
from the norih-east, its commander, Antonius Primus, sent a 
message to the Batavian chief, Julius CivilLs, requesting him to 
prevent the legions of the lower Rhine from coming to the help 
of Vitellius, Civilis promptly organized a rebellion which, 
beginning among his own tribesmen, soon had the whole Rhine- 
land aflame. Meanwhile Antonim entered Italy, met the Vitd- 
iians before Cremona, routed them, stormed their camp, and 
sacked the city. By December Antonius was in Rome and 
Vitdlius dead. One of the new emperor's first casts was to put 
down the rising of Civilb; in this wort a leading part was taken 
Q,- Pedllius Cerialis, a man both formerly and afterwards 
celebrated in British history, and by the Fourteenth legion, re¬ 
called from Britain for that express puiposc and never again 
sent back there, 

Vespasian^s rule was accepted in Britain without serious de¬ 
mur. His old coqis, the Second legion, was eagerly in his favour 
and carried the others with it. For the moment, Bolanus was 
left in command. Though a VitcUian, he had shown himself a 
lukewarm one, more intent on governing his province than on 
fighting the private battle of the emperor who had appointed 
him. But Vespasian had no intention of leaving him there per- 
numendy. The fall of Cartimandua had radically changed the 
British situation. The largest tribe in Britain, separated ordy by 
the Humber and Trent from Roman territory, had become 
hostile, and was being ruled by a tried and honoured warrior. 
In such conditions it was useless attempting to maintain the 
peace that had lasted for nearly ten years. The wisest course 
would be to reinforce the army of Britain, to replace Bolanus 
by a first-rate soldier, and to take the offensive against Brigantia 
at the (srli^t passible moment, namely, the moment when the 
revolt of Civilis should be at an end^ 
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That event furnished both the troops and the man. Vespa¬ 
sian himself had, during the civil war, raised a new legion, 
ri Adintrix, from the marines of the fleet at Ravenna, when 
it came over to his side; in the Batavian rising this legion 
fought under Ccrialis against CHviliSj and after the final battle 
lay for a time in camp at Ncumagen. It was not needed for the 
permanent defence of the Rhinc^ and by the spring of 71 it was 
ready to be used elsewhere. As for a new governor, especially 
appointed for a war against the Brigantes, nobody could be 
more fit than Cerialis himself. As a former commandant of the 
legion at Lincoln he knew Britain, and especially the north; he 
had fought there with conspicuous gallantry m the Boudiccan 
w^ar; lately he had shown initialve and courage in his work for 
Vespasian during the last weeks of Vitelllus's rdgn; and finally 
he had crushed Giviits and brought a dangerous and expensive 
rj^folt to an end. As soon as he was at liberty, therefore, Vespa¬ 
sian sent both him and the Second AdiutrU to Britain. 

For three years Petillius Ccrialis governed Britain. Daring 
that time he pressed the war against the Brigantes with ruthless 
energy, and ended, says Tacitus, by either annexing or over¬ 
running a great part of their country. The words are vague; 
and other sources can add litde. Excavations have shewn that 
the earliest Roman occupation at York goes back to about this 
time, and make it very probable that, at the beginning of his 
governorship, Ccrialis cither moved the Ninth legion bodily to 
York, lodging it there in a new permanent fortress^ or else 
establiEhcd there a camp of the kind that antiquaries call semi¬ 
permanent, which a large force might use as its advanced base 
during a campaign. Perhaps a semi-permanent camp for the 
Ninth legion was constructed at York in 71^ followed by a per¬ 
manent fortress a year or two later. In any case, we may ascribe 
to Cerialis the beginning of what was to be, until the close of the 
Roman age, the principal military centre of northern Britain^ 

The choice of York for this centre was a good one. Up to that 
point the Ouse is navigable to vessels of considerable siste; and 
there the vale of York is crossed by a ridge of relatively high 
ground, safely above flooddcvel, dividing the low-lying forest 
and swamp to southward from other marshy ground to north¬ 
ward. This ridge is the true centre for all offensive strategy in 
north-eastern England. It is not a defensive position; it is not 
a position at w'hich to block the movements of invading enenijes; 
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it is a position &om which to strite. Two natural lines of com¬ 
munication run north and south along the vale of York, both 
used by Roman roads: one on the west, from Doncaster by 
Wetherby to Catterick, one on the castj from Brough-on-Humber 
by Stamford Bridge to Northallerton. York lies midway be¬ 
tween thcnij and is the only point Irom which both are easily 
accessible. Road traffic between York and Lincoln, or between 
York and the north, can use either indifTcrenlly. Eastward all 
the Wolds and Cleveland hills are within two days’ march; wrat- 
ward the Aire gaP) the easiest of all the Pennine passes, gives 
direct access to the Lancashire plain. 

Another large camp of the same period has been identihed 
and partly dug seventeen miles farther to the north-east, at Mal- 
ton. This lies in the very centre of those eastern upl:mds which 
in prehistoric times were the richest part of Yorkshireand a 
general intending to cripple the Brigantes by ravaging their best 
agricultural land nugbt very well have established himself here 
even before he seized the strategic position on the Ouse. 

Elsewhere no certain traces of PetiUius’s eampaigns have been 
found. The Brigantian power was of such a kind that an effec¬ 
tive blow at its heart would paralyse its whole body. Its warriors 
once decisively beaten, its richest lands in central and eastern 
Yorkshire occupied, and its fortress at Smwick destroyed, fur¬ 
ther resistance was impossible. To a skilled and experienced 
soldier, with forces enough at his disposal, this was no impossible 
task in three years’ fighting; and in this sense, even if be left 
much of their outlying territory untouched, the conquest of 
Brigantia was complete by the time Cerialis laid doivn office. 

Thus triumphantly begun, the forward movement went on. 
Ever since the time of Ostorius Scapula, whose frontier on its 
northern wing had now been left far behind, the Brigantes and 
Silures had been the two chief dangers to the security of Roman 
Britain. The Brigantes conquered, it was the turn of the SilurH. 
In 74 Cerialis was succeeded by another able and energetic 
governor, Sextus Julius Frontinus, a man greatly respected by 
his contemporaries, and still represented by his wntiiigs on war¬ 
fare, on surveying, and, in particular, on the water-supply of 
Rome, a service which owed much to the vigorous reorganization 
and reforms carried out when he was at its head. Pctilhus, so 
far as we can envisage him, was a pure soldier; Frontinus was 

* On ihtl district, M Ri^mdiid, dfih. AeSumaf. ttt. 4* Tui PP- 
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a txianofhigh distinction as lawyer, cngiticcTj and administrator; 
and we may be sure that during his governorship there was 
progress in the political and economic ]ife of Britain as well aj 
in the military afiairs of which alone informadon has reached us. 

Even that information is scanty enough: a single sentence^ in 
wliich Tacitus writes that Fronlinus ^conquered the pow^erful 
and warlike Silu rcs, overcoming both the valour of his enemies 
and the difficulty of the ground^; and a later passage in which 
he tells us that the Ordoviecs of central and north-western 
Wales had, before Agricola^s arrival, almost annihilated a cavalry 
regiment stationed in thdr territory, and that a single short 
campaign by Agricola sufficed to reduce them. This implies 
that Frondnus, in addition to overpowering the Silures, under¬ 
took considerable operations fartlier aheld, planted garrisons 
among the Ordovices, and by the end of his governorship left 
Wales as a whole conquered, though still able to rebel. 

Archaeology adds confirmation and a few details. Excavation 
in the legionary fortress at Caerleon-on-Usk has given ample 
proof that in ib original form, with clay ramparts and vfooden 
buildings, it was built about 75. As Cerialis pushed Ms right- 
wing legion forward from Lincoln to York, planting it in the 
centre of the tribal territory he was attacking, so, i| is dear, 
Frontinus moved up Jus left-wing It^on from Gloucester to 
Caerleon in the heart of the Silurian country. Here again the 
choice of a site was well made, and the new fortress became a 
permanent feature of Roman Britain. The tidal Usk, like the 
Ouse, gave an easy approach for shipping. Alternative roads, 
either by the coast or inland tlirough Monmouth, led m two 
days* march to Gloucester. Wro3teter lay not more than twice 
that distance by easy ways to northward. As an offensi^x centre, 
Caerleon lies on a coast^ road leading into Pembrokeshire and 
commanding all the valleys of the southern Welsh bills, and in 
the vale of Usk, the best of all lines for penetrating the Silurian 
bin tcriand. *No other site in sotith-eastcm Wales is comparable in 
respect of general accessibility from every point of the compass.'^ 

A few miles to the east, a hill-fort in Uanmclin WckkI marks 
the probable site of the chief Silurian stronghold. The settle¬ 
ment here, fonnded by Celtic colonists from across the Severn, 
apparently in the second century before Christ, was subsequently 
enlarged, and towards the middle of the fii^t century A.o. its 

* IL E, M wbeder, md JZflflian WaJkr (19^5), p. 533. 
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defences were improved. About the year 75 occupation ceases 
abruptly, and uever begins again except for the building of a 
few medieval huts in and about the site. At about the same time 
the first traces of occupation appear in the town of Caerwent on 
the plain below* Frondnus, when he conquered the Silures, did 
not destroy the tribe as a political entity, but built them a new 
capital where, under the eyes of the legion, they could learn to 
Uve Utc Romans and manage their own affairs in their own 
city, henceforth called Venta^ of the Sdures, 

Westward and nor tliward Frondnus built roads and studded 
them with forts. The best known of thcscj dated with fair cer¬ 
tainty by excavadon to his rule, is the Gaer near Brecon in the 
vale of Usk: *A pleasant^ sheltered place where a permanent 
garrison might live with tolerable safety and in ample comfort.’^ 
Another of his posts has been identified as far ahdd as Pem- 
brokeshirep Other forts to south and north of Brecon, Coclbren 
in Brecknock and Castell Gollcn in Radnorshire, are probably 
of the same time; and it is likely that further digging would give 
similar results at many other forts in South Wales* 

To Froutinus, in view of what Tacitus tells us, we may also 
ascribe the early Flavian forts in the upper S ei'em valley, mark¬ 
ing a line of penetration from Wro^ecter into the coun try of the 
Ordoviecs: the Forden Gaer near Montgomery, and Caers^s-s, 
the strategic key to ceutral Wales, where to-day the roads dhide 
that lead left and right of Plynlunmon to Aberystwyth and 
MachynUeth* Even in the extreme north, Caerhun and Segon^ 
tium by Carnarvon are archacotogically dated cither to Fronti- 
nus or very soon aflerwards r but here the evidence points, on 
the whole, rather to Agricola than to his predecessor^ 

There is a curious contrast between the abundance of archaeo¬ 
logical evidence for the work of Frontinus in Wales and its 
paucity for that of Ccrialis m Bdgantia, To Cerialis we can 
ascribe only the fortress at York and the great camp at Malton; 
not a single casitllum dating from his campaigns has been identi¬ 
fied; whereas Frontlnm can claim not only the Cacrleon fortress 
but, Yrith tolerable certainty, half a dozen castella as well. Com-- 
parisons of this kind are dangerous; the difference may very well 

* Vexiu 11 m wskincii GcLtic Ejawn-nniijr^ but Ilf ineuing u unknckwn. It tymnet 
br tumi£cl«d hitb the plauJlbly utenliol SpAziiih txniat bh inn. 
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be due to the cxcelleDcc of the work done by Welsh archaeolo¬ 
gists at Roman military sites in the last ten years; but it is at 
least an interesting fact that, until the present time, only a 
single auxiliary fort (Maigidunum) earlier than Frontimis ha^ 
been discover^^ in Britain, altliough scores must have existed; 
and a possible reason might be that Fronrinus* trained engineer 
that he was, introduced into Britain a better and more solidly 
constructed type ofcaskHum, the type, in fact, of which Agricolan 
examples are weD known and widely distribu ted. Of Agricola^s 
casktiUf says Tacitus, not one was ever taken either by storm or 
by siege, so skilfully were they placed and so well provisioned; 
aud it is conceivable that some part ofhis success in this matter 
may have been due to Im adop lion of improvements originally 
made by Front itius. 

It was late in the summer of 78, when Frontmus was suc¬ 
ceeded by Gnaeus Julius Agricola, the third of Vespasian's 
fighting governors, Hi$ fame as a figure in British history rests 
in great part, doubtless, on his own merits; but in great part 
on the life which bis son-in-law Tacitus wrote of him; so that 
it 13 difficult for the historian of to-day to keep a just propor¬ 
tion between his achievements and those of Ms predecessors, 
curent quk vak joerc. Nevertheless it must be attempted. 

Agricola, bom in the Mghly romanized Provence, had already 
spent much of his life in Britain. He had sern^ed there as a 
young man under Suetonius Faulinus, had fought through 
the Boudiccan rebellion, and had won a good name as a zealous 
officer, keen to l^^m all he could of the province and its army« 
He^aincd experience of administration in Asia Minor and Rome, 
and at the beginning of Vespasian^s rdgn went back to Britaia 
to command the Twentieth legion, suspected of disafiecdon. 
Under Bolanus, we are told, he learned to repress his tlui^t for 
military fame, but later commanded his legion in the Brigantian 
wars of Cerial^, after which he was sent to govern Aquitania 
and then, after a brief consulship, became governor of Bri tain . 
For all Tacituses praise, he remains a somewhat unattractive 
character: an able man, evidently, both in the field and in 
administration; a man of sound judgement, and incorruptible; 
but cold, calculating, obsequious to authority, yet grudging in 
his submission; incapable of inspiring enthusiasm like Ccrialis 
or re\'ercnce like Frontinus; m hb last years, after a longer term 
of office in Britain than most, a man with a grievance, resenting 
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his recall, livmg in gloomy rttircmcm for safetysakc^ and 
nunmg his spleen. 

His achievements in Britain were genuine and Important j but 
the rhetoric of Tacitus has tended to exaggerate them* and to 
an incautious reader appears to give him credit for what in 
reality was the work ofhis predecessors. It is only with an effort 
that we recognize how completely Ceiialis had already para¬ 
lysed Brigantia and how nearly complete was Frontinus^s con¬ 
quest of Wales by the time Agricola reached Britain. His first 
campaign, late in the summer of 78, finished the work of Frond- 
DUS by conquering Anglesey and massacring the Ordovices; his 
sccondj in 79^ overran Briganda and sprinkled it with a network 
of forts. That is the year of the inscripdon on the leaden water- 
pipes of the legionary fortre^ at Chester; and the construedon 
of the fortress itself should most probably be dated to the 
beginning of Agricola*s governorship, the Twendeth legion 
and the Second Adiutrhe being now placed there in prepara¬ 
tion for his northward advance. His real forward movement 
began in 80;^ in the next year he completed the conquest of 
the Lowlands as far as the Forth and Clyde* studding the 
country as he w'ent with built in timber and eardiwork, 

some meant for permanent police-forts, others designed to be 
held only until the tide of conquest should have flowed on. 

At die For th-Clyde line he halted for a summer* partly for some 
operation overseas w^hicb the text of Tacitus docs not sufficiently 
describe, partly to create a naval base (perhaps at Ravetiglass 
on the Cumberland coast) for a projected invasion of Ireland 
which was never accomplished. In 83 he moved forward again* 
marching into central Scodand by way of Stirling and encamp¬ 
ing here and there upon navigable rivers in order to have his 
army suppyorted and supplied by his fleet. Tacitus ascribes this 
movement to fear of attack from the Caledonian tribes* now 
mustering in league to oppose him; but it is not to be thought 
that Agricola would othervdse have been content to make the 
Forth"Clyde line a permanent frontier. His ambition was cer¬ 
tainly to conquer all Britain. What Tacitus means is tliat this 
threatened hostile concentration induced him to cancel his plans 
for an Irish campaign and proceed at once to take the offensive 
in the north. 

* Jifmi gmtaf Tafitui^ Agru^ xxil* } I, impHa ihii until then had b««Ji 
i/vEj old ^^uedL 
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Agricola's plan for this summer was to carry a cham of posts 
a certain distance along Strathmore^ the great valley that separ¬ 
ates the Perthshire mountains from the Ochxl and SldJaw hills : 
then, resting this line on the sea (doubdess on the Tay near 
Perth) to strike from it north-eastward up Strathmore itself and 
north-westward up the valleys of the Earn and upper Tay. He 
meant to establish himself ha this offensive position before the 
summer of B3 was at an end; and, hoping in this way to antici¬ 
pate the enem/s concentration, he divided his forces Into three 
parts in order to push forward the work of occupying and fortily- 
ing the entire posidon. In this he was successful, despite a 
dangerous attack upon the Nmth legion, whose failure did 
nothing to discourage the Caledonians. Next year their con¬ 
centration was complete. The Mods Graupius, where it took 
place, has never been successfully idcndJicd. If the above ac¬ 
count of Agricola's doings in 83 Is correct, the effect of that year's 
campaign had been to force upon the Caledonians a place for 
their concentration outside the area now occupied by the Roman 
armies, that is, outside the region limited on the north by Inch- 
tu thill, the Roman fortress at the confluence of the Tay and Isla, 
Since the words of Tacitus^ suggest that it took place not very 
far from the sea, it would therefore be natural to place the Mons 
Graupius in or near the north-eastern part of Strathmore, near 
Forfar or Brechin; and the importance of this region in early 
Caledonian history is well enough attested by the existence, 
close to Brecfiin, of two great hill-forts, the WTiite Caterthun 
and the Broivn Caterthun, ^among the largest in Scotland, 
placed on rival summits of an isolated ridge . * , with the 
Highlands of Forfar at their back and the Lowlands of the 
same county at their feet*/ 

It was late in the summer when Agricola fought his famous 
battle and destroyed the assembled armies of Caledonia. No 
time was left to establish police-posts in the country of the de¬ 
feated tribes: all he could do was to march, ostentatiously at 
leisure, through as much of it as possible, while making his way 
back to wnter quarters, receiving hostages from some, and upon 
others content to leave an impression of his might. Meanwhile 
his fleet cruised northwards and ravaged the cocist to its farthest 
extremity before it, too, relumed to port for the winter. 

■ Agrk. XxlXp f 

* Chrtitiffaii, irt [1898}, pi 
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In the following year Agricola was recalled. Tacitus aUegea 
that Domitiaji cut his term of office short from jealousy* fearing 
a comparison between Agricola^s genuine success in Britain and 
his own derisory claims to success in Germany* and thinking it 
dangerous that a private citizen should thus outstrip an emperor 
itL military renown. Modern writers^ estimating more justly ^e 
importance of Domitian’s German campaigns and recognizing 
that Agricola had already enjoyed more than the customary 
length of office in Britain, have preferred to think that the em- 
peror* having obtained independent advice about the prospects 
of further conquest, judged it impossible for Agncola to carry 
out his programme* and recalled him in order to prevent further 
waste of the empirc^s resources. This would explain Agricola^s 
resentment^ but it demands a very unnatural rendering of the 
famous phrase in the of Tacitus* pr^mita 

staiim orniss^- WTieu Tadtus vmtes that Britain was completely 
conquered and then let go* he must on this view mean that 
it was not conquered, but could have been conquered had 
Agricola not been recalled. 

Taken literally* the words of Tadtus imply that the batde of 
Mons Graupius was a decisive victory, a final destruction of the 
enemy^s armed forces, and the end of the war. There is plain 
evidence that both he and Agricola so regarded it. Not o^y iu 
the Historks^ but in the Agrkda itsdt; the statement is expUdtly 
made that Agricola completed the conquest of Britain j and in 
the governor's own speech before the battle be is made to say 
that this conquest would be finished by that day's victoryJ 
Moreover, the opinion cannot have been peculiar to Areola 
and his friends. It is dear &otn precedents that* according to 
the generally received theory of the time, a general who had 
invaded an encm/s country, found and destroyed his armed 
forces, and planted permanent gamsons at strategic points there, 
was regarded as having conquered it even without overrunning 
and paerfying it in detail. To recognize this we need go back 
no larther than Cerialis and Frontinus. Ccnalis was recalled 
after breaking the resistance of the Brigantes and establishing a 
legion at YorL There is no suggestion that he had a grievance 
because he was not left in Britain until all Brigantia was overrun. 

t Tadtus* Tip § [; pfimura pcrdoimt^ cst'; ibid* xmii, § 3; '£.DEm 

Britumiu CiOcD. fuiu mcc nntLar f., acd castrii ct unnii leacmui: iDVeota Brila&llia 
et fuhac 
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His position witli regard to Brigantia in 74 was, in the eyes of 
contemporaries^ exactly analogous to that of Agricola ten years 
later. Similarly* Frontinus at hb recall had done all the deebive 
work towards the conquest of Wales; it is not suggested that 
Vespasian injured him by leaving the final settlement to Agri¬ 
cola. In short, Domitian treated Agricola striedy according to 
precedent in recalling him after his decisive victory* and not 
ungenerously in giving him seven years m which to achieve it. 
There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the welcome which^ 
according to Tacitus himsdf* he had ready for his returned 
servant* 

But if Agricola, Domitian, Tacitus, and ail other contempor^ 
aries thought it a decisive victory* it is even more difiicult for 
modern historians to agree with thdr opinion than to realke 
that they smecrely held it. TMs b, no doubt, because Scotland 
has so often and so successfully rcsbted conquest that we find it 
hard to befieve in the possibility of what* to these Romans, 
seemed easy. But the theatre of Scottbh national resbtance has 
always been the Lowlands. When they have been penetrated, 
when southern and central Seodaud have been conquered* 
hbtory does not teach us that the Highlands can resist by 
themselves* The nearest military parallel to the situation of 
Agricola after Mons Graupius b that of Cumberland after 
CuUoden; and if Cumberland's pacification of the Highlands 
was a grim business, that was because the political situation 
was complicated by partbanships and loyalties which had no 
exbtcncc in the time of Calgacua. If, as seems probable, the 
Caledonia of those days was ruled by a Celtic warrior-aristocracy 
like that of the Brigantes, whose peasantry had little kinship in 
culture and tradition with themsdvcSi* a single decisive baede 
entailing the destruction of that arbtocracy would be the end 
of resbtance, 

Perd&miia Britannia b, therefore, no rhetorical exaggeration, it 
expresses accurately the opinion of Romans at the time; and* so 
far as we can judge, that opinion was correct. Whether Agri¬ 
colab other opinion was correct, that Ireland could have been 
conquered with a single legion and a modest force of auxiliaries, 
is another question altogether. Agricola had never been to Ire¬ 
land. But hb success as a soldier entitles hb opinion to be heard 
v^ith more respect than it has commonly received* 

AgrIcolab real grievances against Domidan were two: that he 

J7U.I t 
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was never employed and tliat Caledoma, which he had 

conquered, was flowed to slip out of Rome's grasp. On Lhe 
first head we can say nothing. As to the second, the main facts 
arc dear. They arc, that Agricola's military dispositions In 
Scotland were designed by him as a base for farther advance], 
that this advance, if made forthwith, should, according to the 
best judges, have been a simple matter, entailing no more pitched 
battles j and that it was not made. It is equally dear that Dotni- 
tian's reason for not making it was the concentration of his 
military efforts elsewhere, on the Rhine and the Danube, efforts 
which, about the year 86, entailed the removal of the Second 
Adlutrix to Moesia and the permanent reduction of the British 
army to three legions. By this change of policy Areola's wave 
of Caledonian conquest was frozen into immobility the very 
moment it had broken; and he ended his days feeling, truly 
enough, that his crowning victory had been made fruitless. 

The details arc far less dear. Historians once believed that 
immediately upon Agricola’s recall much of Scotland, if not the 
whole of it, was evacuated. Early in the present century, ecca- 
vatioQ at Ncwstcad in the Tweed valley proved tliat here at 
least there bad been a garrison for some years after that date. 
FoUowing up this clue. Sir George hlacdonald' showed that the 
same thing had happened farther north, at Camelon, Ardoch, 
and Inch tuthill. He also showed that this continued occupation 
had not been undisputed, but that these forts had from time to 
time been roughly handled by native risings. How long this 
state of things continued is not yet settled beyond dispute. In 
his latest work he regards it as having probably outlasted the 
reign of Domitian by at least eight or ten years, that is, until at 
least 104-6; othem, arguing from the absence of characteristic 
Trajanic pottery, riate its dose before the end of the first cen¬ 
tury.* It -would be more important than settling the exact date 
when Agricola’s dispositions finally broke down if we could 
know what exactly they were. The analogy of earlier conquests 
compels us to believe that a legionary fortress, planted some¬ 
where in Caledonian territory, was an integral part of his plan. 
As long as there were four legions in Britain, this was possible; 

’ 'The Agricntaa Occupation nf NGrth Britain’, in J.R-S. n (1919). C£ 
Macdonald on ibc Newuoad evidefiCe ia Curie, A AvJnas Fraitlur Fvl ( 1 911), 
pp. 401. 415. 

> Macdonald, Tht B«mm M ed. g (1934), p. a; Pry« and Biricr, 

*n»e Fint Ronuui Occupation o( Sexidand', ia J£.S. ucv (1933). 
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but we do not know whether a legion was ever placed there, 
either by Agrtcola or by his successor. If it was, it must have 
been withdrawn at latest in S6 when the British legions were 
reduced to three. At Inch tu thill, however, the ‘great camp‘ of 
fifty acres, with its twenty-foot ditch, its massive rampart, its 
built roads, and its wooden hutments, forcibly recalls the per¬ 
manent legionary hibenta of the Flavian period; and although 
further excavation is needed to assess its meaning more accur¬ 
ately, the most probable explanation of the discoveries made 
there is that it was the fortress of a legion, built in the year 83 
or 84 and evacuated either on Agricola’s recall or, at latest, iu 
86.’ Even then the place was not deserted, for there are traces 
of an auxiliary garrison living on the same site after the abandon¬ 
ment of the great camp. But if this reading of the evidence is 
correct, the withdraw^ of a legion from Strathmore, with its 
inevitable result in the fatal wcaicning of the whole position 
there, was the virtual evacuation of Caledonia.’ 

* The MCkvatioiu (igoi] ak rep«ei«d in Prec. &t. Ant. Sent, xxxti. Sir Geerge 

MacdonaJdt rccomid/cnii^ their ngniliCAOce la hil of 1919 quoted, 

Cdncilyd^ ihit ^ihc uintu’ quHrltil of a < i ■ In kU 

probability Agricoln'j' id*. 115), vtd kindly mToniii the wriier Ifaat hii 

meaning wiu, ijid is, to expl^n Inchtuthih as a. perewAnf fortraa. 

* la this chj^ptfT 1 have opied for the krer of thE two dadng^ {77 or 7®} for 

ihe begianing of Afneola^t tenn of office in Britain and coruequcntly [linoe ita 
internal ehronology ii Exed) for 4JJ iti inddentap 1 have been uuiuced to da to 
by Mr, Eric poinldji^ cwit tn me that by Agnc, Kmii the battle of Mon* 

Graupiua waa fought Hilcr Domitian'^ triumph orver the Chatd^ whieh muit be 
dated late in {CainStn diK. Jti (*936), p. 164, note 2j, 
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O F Bddsh for a gcncradon after Agricola^s recall 

ancient vmtcrs tdl us tittle or notMng. During the latter 
part of Domitian'iS reign a governor of Britairij Sailiisdu5 Lucul- 
li^, was put to death for daring to call a new type of lance by 
his own namci apart from that scrap of scandal preserved by 
SuetoniuS;^ we are left to read the story as best wt can from 
archaeolo^cal evidence until the accession of Hadrian. 

InscripdorLs give us the names of several governors. In 
the second year of Trajan^s reign, a certain Nepos, successor 
perhaps of the ilhfated Eucullus, had just laid down that office 
and had been followed by T* Avidius Quietus^ whom we know 
as a ^end of the younger Pliny, By January 103 tlie governor 
of Britain was L. Ncradus Marccllus, brother of the distinguished 
jurist Neradus Prisct^ whom Trajan, according to Roman 
gossip, intended for his own successor on the Imperial throne. 
\farccilu3 s term of office was then probably nearing its end. 
The next name is that of Q^. Pompeius Falco, who was presum¬ 
ably the first governor appointed by Hadrian, and was imme¬ 
diately followed by Platorius Nepos, wbo supen^ed the 
building of the Wall, 

Anotlicr officer of some importance, about the same time, 
is a commander of the legion at Chester, T* Pompoaius Mam- 
milianus Rufus Antis tianus Furdsulanus Vettonianus. The 
inscrip don mentioning him used to be dated to the late second 
century, but this is an error;^ and the officer named by it was 
perhaps a brother or relative of Pliny*s friend Mamilianus, 
who was consul m joo, if not the same man. 

Nothing can be said as to the doings of any one of Trajan's 
governors. But excavation has told us something about military 
de^^elopmcnts during that reign, though it is not easy to pul the 
details together into a coherent picture. The focus of interest 
frdls partly on TrajanDacian and eastern w^ars^ partly on 
his internal administration^ and notlimg happened in Britain, 

* Ai MKw: S35- Tbe micrip^ (CJX. ^ 

cio^y rwniblfit in ityk qthcfi from nmbem Bnsaiii wliich date from 

^ Hjuimidc Sarriwfl of 
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whether in peace or vvar, comparable with Trajan*s great under¬ 
takings ekewhere- Conqueror though he was^ he did not regard 
the resumption of Agrkola’s northern conquests as an object 
worthy of hk attention ■ on that adventure he accepted Domi- 
tian^s verdietp and his military policy in Britain is best under¬ 
stood as an anticipation of Hadrian’s: the policy of estab¬ 
lishing a permanent frontier and renouncing aU conquest 
beyond it. 

The final result of this policy^ as consummated by HadriaUi 
was to cut Great Britain in two by means of a continuous ram¬ 
part and ditch^ garrisoned by troops housed in forts along its 
line and provided also with fortlets at regular intervakj the so- 
called mdccastlcSj and signal-towers between them. But before 
considering the steps by which this final result came about, it 
is necessary to understand the Roman conception of a fron¬ 
tier and to know something about the history of the Imperial 
frontiers in general. 

To the Romans the conticuous lines of fortification which are 
so much the most conspicuous feature of the British frontier were 
no necessary part of a frontier as such- Their word for a frontier, 
hWr, originally meant a pathway; m military usage it means the 
strip of cleared and open land in which runs the ria* the made 
and metalLcd road: and hence it comes to mean that strip with 
everything which it contains, road, forts, and signal-towers* 
Thus limes becomes the regular word for a military road com¬ 
plete with aU these appurtenances* frrespectivdy of the direction 
in which it runs, whether forw^ards to the front of one’s position* 
or txansvcrsely across it- This is the stage which the develop¬ 
ment of the w^ord^s meaning has reached by the earliest years 
of the empire, when military writm fredy use it to signify a 
strategic road driven forwards into the enemy’s country* like 
Agricola's road through Northumberland iuto central Scotland* 
But in the Flavian age, when frontiers began to be more thought 
of than conquests, it comes to bear a special sense, the sense of a 
frontier, conceived as a road of this same type running trans¬ 
versely and marking the Umit of Roman occupation. 

Throughout the hbtory of the Roman empire* the Impcria] 
frontiers for the most part retained this character* In Africa 
and in the cast there are none of any other type. But ofren, 
where it was convenient* such fronticr-roack were placed on the 
bank of a great river, which gave at once a convenient line of 
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demarcation and a ccrtam obstacle to unantliorized crossing 
of the line. AngusluSj who first took i n hand the organization of 
a frontier ^tem for the Roman world* used the Rhine and the 
Danube in this way; his attempted conquests in Germany were 
designed to replace the Rhine by the Elbe. 

During the German wars of the early first century* the Romans 
encountered a diderent type of firontier. Some of the German 
tribes surrounded their territory with continuous earthworks. 
One of these* found in recent excavations* proves to have been 
an earthen bank thirty feet wide and faced in front with a 
massive upright revetment of timber. Similar tribal boundaries, 
as we have seen in an earUer chapter, were intrtiduced into 
Britain by the Eclgae in the fi.rst century before Christ. These 
works appear to have given the Romans the idea of addin g upon 
occasion to their own standard type of frontier* the fortified 
road, a new feature* namely, a continuous rampart Such an 
addition never became general. We have certain knowledge of 
its existence only in three cases; from the Rliinc to the Danube 
in upper Germany and Raetia; across the Dobruja &om the 
Danube to the Black Sea; and m Britain. 

Compound frontiers of this type* combining the idea of a road 
with its forts and signal-towers and the idea of a continuous 
obstacle, began to be constructed in the rdgn ofDomitian. To 
diis reign, and probably to the years 87-9* belongs the great 
earth rampart of the Dobruja* a work al^ut 50 feet thick and 
still standing in places as much as twdvc feet high* It Is fur¬ 
nished with an extraordinary number of forts, surrounded by 
turf ramparts* which have been occupied only for a short time 
and then superseded by others smaller in size and fewer in 
number; and alike in the massiveness of its construction and the 
strength of its garrison it suggests an emergency measure fol¬ 
lowing on a military disaster, which has been idenufied with 
the defeat of ComeliiLs Fuscus in 87. The earthwork itself is 
reasonably explained as an enlarged imitation of an earlier one* 
following almost the same Imc* wluch is probably a tribal 
boundary* The whole line must have been abandoned when* 
at die beginning of the second Ccntur>^, Trajan planted a 
legion sixty miles north of it* at Troesmis on the bank of the 
Danube. 

It was Domitian also who first erected a continuous frondcT- 
barrier in Germany; but this w*as of a much simpler type. Kis 
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war against the Chatti in 83 resulted m the bmiding of several 
forts in the Main plain, at and around Frankfurt, and the enclos¬ 
ing of this whole area with a frontier carried along the water¬ 
shed of the Taunus and driven in a straight line across the 
lower ground. TJiis frontier was composed of a string of earth 
fordets connected by wooden signal-towers* and in front of these 
a wattle fence. Later* all this was reconstructed after the rising 
of Satuminus in 89, and at the same time the area enclosed was 
extended both to north and to south. 

Thus* by the end of the first caitury* the standard pattern 
of Roman frontier was well established t a road, with foru and 
signal-towers along it, which might run cither across country or 
along a river-bank; and precedents were already established for 
adding m front of this^ as occasion seemed to demand* some 
continuous obstacle, whether fence or earthwork. But with 
regard to this addidon there was no setded rule* either as to its 
existence or as to its nature; it would not be added at all unless 
local conditions required it* and if so its eharacter would be 
what seemed to suit the place and the time. Each provincial 
governor, if called upon to construct a frontier, would use his 
own judgement as to how it should be done* unhampered by 
precedent except in the one essential, that it should be a road 
with forts and signal-tow'ers at intervals* though each governor 
w^ould doubdess know what bad been done in other provinces. 

At the end of the last chapter it was pointed out that the 
removal of the Second Adiutrix from Britain to Moesia about 86 
made it impossible for the British army to hold all Agricola'^s 
conquests for long, unless the frontier tribes should remain 
quiet. Evidence of destruction and rebuilding at sites iu central 
Scodand shows that they did not. Until about the close of the 
century* however* it is certain that these conquests were main¬ 
tained : at some time after that they were abandoned* There 
is no reason to connect this abandonment with any further move¬ 
ment of troops out of Britain, whether to Dacia or cbewhere; 
the situation in northern Britain by itself is enough to explain it 

This abandonment of the Agricolan posJtion in Scotland 
could hardly be carried out at a time \vhcn so much thought 
had already been given to the subject of fronticr-linB without 
the creation of a definite frontier somewhere farther to the 
south: and this would presumably be a transverse road, with 
forts and signal-towers, to w^hicb a continuous obstacle might or 
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might not be added. For such a frontier either of two positions 
would be especially suitable : the Forth^Clyde isthmus^ where 
Agricola himself had set up a temporary froutier-line in his 
campaign of the year SOj or the Tyne-Solway line, which was 
similarly used by him, it would socnij two years earlier, and 
where finally the Hadiianic firm tier was placed. The Forth- 
Clyde line was rejected: if Strathmore could not be held, the 
Forth-Clydc isthmus was little better. Geographical conditions 
therefore led almost inevitably to the Tyne and Solway-* 

On the Tyuc-Solway line there are three things* each of 
which might be regarded as in some sense a There is 

Hadrian’s Wall* with its forts, mdecastles, and turrets* and the 
military way running dose behind it- There is the earthwork 
which English antiquaries call the Vallum, following the same 
line a litde way south of the Wall. And there is the Stanegate^ 
a fortified road a Httle way farther south again. The construc¬ 
tion of the WaU, whatever problems of detail it may still present* 
is dated beyond dispute to the earlier part of Hadrian's reign. 
If* then, we arc looking for traces of a Trajanic ftoptler on or 
near die same line, the Vallum and the Stanegate must be 
examined. 

The Vallum is a broad and deep, flat-bottomed ditch, whose 
upcast carih has been neatly arranged in two parallel mounds 
set back some twenty feet from its north and south sides. This 
symmetrical section makes it tactically neutral: no force of 
troops on one side of it has any advantage over one on the other. 
In spite of repeated and careful search, no trace of palisades 
belonging to it, on the mounds or ebewhere* has ever been 
found. Although, with its steep sides* it was in its original shape 
a formidable obstacle, it carmot be regarded as m any sense a 
work of defence or fortification. That it is of Roman datc» and 
bdongs* like the Wall* to the early second century* b established 
beyond doubt. It runs from the north bank of the Tyne, close 
to Newcastle (the e^ct termination is not known* but it seems 
to have been less than a mile upstream from the Roman bridge 
and fort there) to the south bank of the Solway at Bowncss* a 
dbtance of about seventy English miles. 

' A lUfigBtkrei wu at Qpc tijauc made by HavErfidd (Edtntur^ Rniiw, April 
191 x) Uui tba frotider, aftEX ccatrol Scotlaiid wam abondoiiEil, wn placed on ibe 
Tweed. It U* oTfviifiCt pouible dial N«WSEead vrai held Tor a lime after ^Edi fartfaeT 
Dcrih wexfr evaEiuted ; but ih«rc U pp evLdciK^ that anything like a lima lYai cvef 
conaTrucled In the Tweed Talley. 
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Antiquaries of the la$t century tried to explain the VaUum 
as a southward defence for a strip of Irontier-tcnitory, varying 
in width but nowhere iitore than half a mile across, whose 
northern edge was the Wall. When a closer study of its original 
shape inade this view impossible, Haverfield in the last years of 
the century proposed to regard it as a civil or legal boundary 
sotnehow corresponding to the Wall as a miliiary obstacle^ T- he 
difficulty of understanding why two continuous works were 
needed for these two purposes led later archacolog^ts to suggest 
that Hadrian^s original frontier had been a line of forts and 
signal-towers connected by the VaJlum, which they explained 
as a mere Hoc of demarcation without any military purpose; and 
that to this original Hadriauic frontier-system the Wall had then 
been added as a military obstacle, in order to case the work of 
the garrison. 

Apart from various other diRlcuJdes, this suggestion was based 
on the assumption that the Vallum was older than the Wall; 
and of this no definite evidence had ever been found. The p ri ma- 
fade evidence was, in faetj against it; for on several occasions* 
when the Vallum approaches a fort belonging to the Wall, it 
EwcrvcSi from its usual straight line and makes a deviation south¬ 
wards BO as to avoid the fort- This looks as if the Vallum were 
either contemporary with the Wall* or later than the Wall; if it 
is to be regarded as earlier, the prima-facic evidence be 
explained away* cither by supposing that \hc forts standing in 
these deviations are earlier than the Wall and belong to the 
presumed VaUum stage of the frontier* or by supposing that 
they belong to the presumed Wall stage but occupy the sites of 
earlier and perhaps smaller forts contemporary with the Va.llum. 

Expedients like these made it theoretically posible to regard 
the Valium as earlier than the Wall; and the question arises 
whether in that case the interval between the two might be 
efficient for the Vallum to be the required Trajanic frontier.* 
But the balance of evidence is against this alternative. The forts 
that stand in the VaUum deviations are now known to date* in 
some cases and therefore probably in aU, from Hadrian's reign, 
And no evidence exists that any of them sup^:^rseded a Trajanic 
fort occupying the deviation before it.* The VaUum itself has 

* JhlM idciitifiuttiqa proposed by Birky, ‘A Hflte flQ tbc diite {if ihe \tl\uin\ 

* A fnigmoit of what might be a smaJl Vaflun fwt kzs been foimd under Urf 
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in many places been purposely filled up to facilitate operations 
connected with the Wall; and botanists who have examined the 
material from the ditch at these places say that it has lain open 
only for a very short time, certainly not long enough for the 
iiiter\'al between a Trajanic frontier and one dating from about 
1^2. Lasdy^ recent work in Cintiberland has excluded the 
possibility that the Vallum can he at all, however Utdcj earlier 
than the Wall: for it is now known to make a delation in ordw 
to avoid, not a fort, but a miiccastle belonging to the Hadriamc 
scries, built on ground where no earlier stmeture ever stood. It 
is therefore necessary to look for the Trajanic /inwr elsewhere 
than in the Vallum; and this means asking whether it can be 
more plausibly identified with the Stanegaie, 

The Stanegate is a road which runs from Carlisle along the 
north bank of the Eden by Low and High Crosby to Irdungton, 
where it crosses the Irdung and passes close by a fort at Bramp¬ 
ton Old Church; passing another fort at Easbyj it travels up the 
left bank of the I rthing to another at Nether Denton and 
another at Throp, close to Gildand, whence it cUmbs to the 
heights north of the Tyne valley to forts at Carvoran, Halt- 
whistle Bum I Chcsterholm, and Newbrough. After this its 
course is uncertain. It may cross the North Tyne near Chesters; 
it may continue down the valley to Corbridgc- 
On this line decorated ^Samian* pottery of Trajan s reign is 
common. Considerable quantities of it have been found at 
Carlisle, Nether Denton, Birdoswald (whose oldest stmctural 
r emains , earlier than the Vallum, would seem to indicate an 
outpost of the same system north of the Irthing gorge), Chester- 
holm, Chesters, and Corbridge. Rougher pottery, datra m the 
same period, has been found at Throp und Halt%vhi5ilc Bum. 
Thus all along the Stanegatc evidence of occupation m Trajan'^s 
reign is definite and voluminous. That road i^clf, in some form 
or other, apparently goes back as far as Agricola; some of the 
sites on its Unc, notably Carlisle. Chcsterholm, and Corbridge 
(if Corbridge may be regarded as belonging to It), undoubtedly 
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do so; but the systematic fordficatiDn of it belongs without a 
doubt to die time of Trajan. The Stauegate, then, would appear 
to be the lim^ constructed in that rdgn after the evacuation of 
Scotland. In die absence ofliterary records and mscriptions no 
closer date can be given; and we do not yet know how this timis 
ran east of the North Tyne* It may possibly have followed the 
road known as the Devil^s Causeway to nearBerwick-on-Tweed; 
but until the course of that road has been explored with the 
spade this must remain mere guesswork. 

Elsewhere in Britain there are traces of a widespread reorgani¬ 
zation in Trajan’^s reigns To some extent this was a matter of 
routine. Hitherto* so far as we know, all Roman military build¬ 
ings in Britain had been of timber, with earth or turf ramparts; 
stonework seems hardly to have been used except In bath-houses* 
where the h>T 50 Caust system of heating required it. But at least 
by Domitian's rdgn earthen forts were being replaced in Ger¬ 
many by stone; and in Trajan*s time thb fashion spread to 
Britam. It was now that the legionary fortresses at Caerleon 
and York, and probably at Chester* too, received stone-revelled 
ramparts and stone internal buildings. At York, an inscription 
mabics us to date the change, or at least $ome important phase 
of it* to loS-^; at Caerleon, another tells us that it was In pro¬ 
gress about the turn of the century^ Many auxiliaiy forts were 
treated in the same manner. The best examples are in Wales, 
where Segontiumj near Carnarvon, received stone internal build¬ 
ings* Caerhun in the Conway valley both these and stone ram¬ 
parts* and Brecon stone ramparts and a beginning of stone 
internal buildings, nev^er completed. 

More important is evidence suggesting that gaitisom were 
being moved about. At Cast! s haw, in the hills east of Man¬ 
chester, a large fort was abandoned at about the beginning of 
the ccntuiy'* and a very small blockhouse built on its site. Cer¬ 
tain reductions in the size of forte* made by cutting off one end, 
have been tentatively ascribed to this reign, but without definite 
proof: examples arc Castell Collen and Tomcn-y-Murin Wales* 
Thisneed not mean that Trajan was withdra^ving auxiliary units 
from Britain for his wars in the east* for at the same time we 
find certain new forte being erected, such as Hardknot Castle 
in Cumberland and Gcllygaer in Glamorgan, the latter dated 
by an inscription to between 105 and ns. Such as it is, all this 
suggests that, over and above a tendency to reconstruct old forte 
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pardaily or wholly in stone (perhaps in some cases after enemy 
destruction^ but more probably after natural decay of the 
wooden buddings), the reign of Trajan ^vitnessed two shufflings 
of auxiliary regiments, which may or may not have been simul¬ 
taneous: a movement of certain units from their Agncolan 
quarters in the far north to the new Stanegatc ItimSy andj fardier 
south, a shifting of others from forts which it was now decided 
to evacuate into others now built for the first time. 

On the whole it is probable that these movements and changes 
were due rather to a spirit of reorganiaation, characteristic of 
Trajan, than to necessity imposed by military disaster on a 
large scale. Had there been a great rising in Brit^ during this 
reign it is probable that wc should have heard of it from some 
ancient writer^ Small local disturbances there may well have 
been. Now and then, an auxiliary fort may have been despoyed, 
But the only reason for imagining a disaster of any magnitude is 
the uticKplained disappearance of the Ninth legion. The last 
dated record of its existence is the inscription of loB-g, already 
mentioned, at York^ By about tas?, when Hadriim's Wall was 
being built, it was replaced at York by another legion, the Sixth 
VictrLx from Vetera on the lower Rlpne, and had ceased to 
exist as an effeedve corps- But its disappearance cannot be 
dated earlier than the beginning of Hadrian s reign, when the 
Stanegate frontier had been for some time in existence | its 
annihiladon cannot therefore have been any part of the wcuts 
leading up to the evacuation of Scotland and the establishment 
of that frontier. 

When Trajan died in the summer of 11 7 ™ ^ back to 
Rome from the cast, he w^as succeeded by P* AcUus Hadrianus, 
a nadve like himself of Italica, near Seville, hi 5 cousin by birth, 
hb kinsman by marriage^ his ward in boyhood, and }m We-long 
friends Aa a young officer in the legions of the Rhine 
Danube, Eghdng with Trajan through the Dacian and Parthian 
wars, first on his staff and later in command of a legion, and 
then governing lower Pannonia, Hadrian had served long in a 
sound military school and had seen almost every part of the 
European and eastern frontiers. Promoted somewhat rapidly by 
the emperoris favour, he was at Trajaji"^s death governor of Syria, 
the most important military command in the empire. He was 
not, like his predecessor, a solditr of genius; but a good soldier 
he was^ and much more besides i to the solid traditions of soldier*^ 
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ship and statesmanship which he inherited from men like Trajan 
and Vespasi an he added something comparable wi th the scholar¬ 
ship of a Claudius and the artistic interests of a Nero, but mix:cd 
these dements in such a way ^ never to incur the charge of a 
pedande learning or a frivolous aestheticism* He not only 
created a stable and efficient system of imperial frontiers, he 
also inaugurated a new age in the history of Roman taste j he 
was both a patron of original ideas in architecture and himself 
an architect of originality; he was a painter and a lover of 
painting; a lover of literature and a writer who^ after a lifetime 
of idle versification, wrote on his deathbed five hues of poetry. 

Except for one brief visit to the Danube, Hadrian spent the 
early years of hk reign in the capital- Thcrij in 120 or lar, he 
set out on the first of the voyagis that w^ere to occupy tlic next 
ten years of his life. The account of these voyags that has come 
down to us is fragmentary and confused, but it gives us a clear 
enough picture of a man tirelessly energetic, bewildeiingly ver- 
satUe^ throwing himself with equal energy into the adornment 
of towns, the redressing of peasants* griev^ances, the reviewing of 
troops, or the inspection, afoot and bare-headed in all weathers, 
of league upon league of frontier* Wherev'cr he went Hadrian 
left his mark. New ]aw^ were enacted, new buildings rose from 
the ground* But nowhere has he left a more impressive monu¬ 
ment than in Bntalu. 

During the first few years of bis reign matters there had not 
gone too well* At the time of his accession, says one ancient 
writer, the Britons were in successful rebeUion against Roman 
rule; and another says that under Hadrian the Romans suffered 
heavy casualties in Britain.^ The two statements must refer to 
one and the same event, namely, a rising in Britam^ accom¬ 
panied by a grave disaster to the Roman arms, in the first two 
or three years of the reign- With that disaster must be connected 
the disappearance of the Ninth legion.* Consequently the 
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situation with which Hadnaii had to deal in Britain, was not 
unlike that which had confronted Domidan In 3 7 in the Dobmja i 
a badly defeated frontier-army to be reinforced, its morale 
restored, and its positions secured against further attack, Tt^ 
serves to explain why Hadrian's British frontier works are in 
point of strength so much like Homidan^s in the Dobruja, and 
so unlike Hadrian's own works in Germany. 

It was from Germany that Hadrian^s Bridsh journey beganj 
and it is instructive to sec how' he reorganized the Domitianic 
times there before ever he visited Britain. The whole frontier- 
line was surveyed afresh and in some places moved to a better 
position. The aimliary regiments acting as its garrison, instead 
of lying in forts at some distance behind the line, were brought 
up to fresh ones built upon the line itsclfi Finally, the entire 
line was defended by means of an oaken palisade, a massive 
work, still to be traced by the stumps of its uprights below 
grounddevel, but rather an obstacle to unauthorized traffic than 
a fortification proper designed to stop the inroads of hostile 
armies. The aims governing these alterations are greater uni¬ 
formity, greater efficiency, greater case of working: and the eWef 
means by which these results were achieved were the erection 
of the palisade and the placing of its garrisons as close to it as 
possible. 

In certain ways Hadrian's reorganization of the British fron¬ 
tier resembled these changes in the Germaiii Obviously he 
su rveyed the whole line afresh, and, if a friend s reference to 
his "British walking-tour' is to be taken in its natural sense, he 
did it not only in person but on foot, As we do not know how 
Trajan's frontier ran on the east, we cannot tell how he altered 
it there, except that the bridge and fort on the Tyne at New¬ 
castle. being called Pons Aehns after him, are certainly hb work j 
but in the centre he moved it up from the north slope of the 
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Tyne valley to the heights of the Whin SDl^ which even in 
Trajan's time the troops must have actually patrolled; and on 
the Irthing he transferred it bodily from the south side of the 
valley to the norths where one or two ourposia were already 
being held. In both these cases he was following the principle 
which he had observ'cd in Germany when he moved tlie garri¬ 
sons up from such low-lying forts as Wiesbaden and Frankfurt 
to the ridge of the Taunus, increasing their effidency even to 
the detriment of their comfort. On the west he carried the line 
down the south shore of the Solway to BownesS;^ where the firth 
ceases to be fordable. 

As in Germany, again, he built along this line a continuous 
barrier. The country through which it was to run wa$ not rich 
in heavy ihnber, and therefore the barrier could not be a 
palisade; but throughout its eastern and central part there was 
abundance of good building-stone and of limestone for burning, 
and in the western part, where stone became scarcer and no 
lime was to be had, it was easy to build, as local conditions 
prompted, either in cut soda or in clay. Thia was the original 
plan for Hadriati''s Wall in Britain. Beginning at the new bridge 
and fort at Ncwcasde, the WaU, 10 Roman feet thick and 20 
feet high, Including its parapet, built of stone with a rubble and 
mortar core, and protected in front by a 30-foot ditch, was to 
run westward in this shape as far as the Irthing, 40 English 
miles; then, with the change in geological conditions, the build 
of the Wall was to change, and it was to go forward as a turl- 
work, or made of clay where turf was not ready to hand, for 
another 30 miles to Bowncss^on-Solway* At regular intervals 
of a Roman mile there were to be fordets, walled in stone or 
lurf as the case might be; between each of these and the next, 
two stone towers for signalling. These milecastles and turrets 
(to give them their current names] were to be solid with the 
\Vall and of one build with it. At uregnlar inter\'als were six¬ 
teen forts, almost all of tlicm buUt actually in contact with die 
Wall, and each housing an auxiliary regiment. 

The chief difference between this Wall and the German pali¬ 
sade is one of material. But there Is also a very considerable 
difTcrenee of strength. The Brldsh work is much the more 
powerful, and, especially with its great ditch in front and its 
rampart-walk on the top, has the air of a genuine fortification 
intended to be used in warfare. Closer study shows that this 
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appearance is deceptive, A wali-top 7 or 8 feet broad, to which 
access was provided only by ladders every 500 yards and narrow 
Stairways a mile apart^ lacking artillery^ lacking bastions^ and, 
above all, garrisoned only with an average of 150 men to the 
rtinning mile* was never intended by Roman engineers for use 
as a fighting-platform. like the German palisadej it was meant 
as an obstacle to raiding and plunderings and doubtless also to 
smuggling; and sincCj if it were properly patrolled, no one 
could cross it without attracting attention^ especially when 
laden with loot or merchandise, its efficiency must have been 
perfect. The fact that it was so much stronger than the German 
palisade no doubt reflects the fact^ already noted, that the 
British frontier was restless. The border tribes were in a danger¬ 
ous moodi the Roman armies had lately suffered a grave defeat; 
and m this respect conditions here resembled those wMch led 
to the construedon of Domitian^s earth wall in the Dobruja, 
tliirt>^-five years earlier. Even granted that the Wall was in¬ 
capable of resisting sicge--tactic5, it would be an obstacle to the 
movements of armed bands, and would thus protect the Roman 
posts against being surroundedj cut off, and crushed m det^^ 
while giving their garrisons a better chance of reinforcing 
threatened points and marching out through the northern gates 
of thdr forts to engage the enemy in the open. 

As often happened with Roman building of great size, the 
original plan of the WaU underwent modification before the 
work was finished. In the east and centre it was decided to 
reduce the thickness from 10 to 8 Roman feet, and at the same 
time to extend the length for miles down the Tyne to a new 
terminal fort, sull called Wallscnd, where a clear view can be 
had down the last reach of the tidal river. When this change 
was made, the stone Wall had been built westward from New¬ 
castle for half its intended distance, as far as the north Tyne; 
on the remaifidet of its line the foundations had been laid and 
tlic milccastlc^ and turrets built. Between the north Tyne and 
the Irthing, therefore, the curtain of the Wall was completed 
to the new S-foot gauge. The decision was also made to re¬ 
place the turf Wall by stone; this replacement, at the eastern 
end of the turf Wall line, was put in hand at once, but it was 
net completed for many yean- 

The Hadrianic frouder presents one other feature, the ditch 
known as the Vallum^ of which some account has already been 
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glvcD.^ The puqsosc of this work has always been a perplexing 
question ; but dose study of its actual features, partly as visible 
on the surface of the ground and partly as revealed by the spade^ 
has gradually eliiuiuated one hypothesis after anothcTi narrow¬ 
ing down the field of possibilities* until to-day the very stringency 
of the conditions which a theory of its purpose must satisfy should 
make it easier to see in what direction the truth is to be sought. 

The chief facts to be considered arCj that the Vallum in its 
original shape was a formidable obstacle to traJBc, but incapable 
of military defence, and so designed, indeed, as to look ostenta¬ 
tiously unmilitary; that this obstacle is carried with remarkable 
thoroughness, admitting no intcrniption whether from hard 
rock subsoil* tnorass, or ravine, right across the country from 
Tyne to Solway* close behind die Wall; that, according to the 
latest results of excavation* it was made at the same time as the 
Wall itself; and that the only original ways across it are solid 
causeways opposite the Wall forts and perhaps also oppoutc the 
milecasdcs, each surmounted by a stone gateway- In sum* the 
Vallum is a second obstacle parallel to the Wall and provided 
with a corresponding scries of controlled openings for tra^c, 
differing from it in its deliberately unmihtary design^ 

Now* a Roman frontier had two functions, one mihtary or 
defensive* the other financial, as a line where traffic passing be¬ 
tween the province and the unconquered country outside it 
passed through supervised openings and paid duty^ And it is 
a peculiar feature of Roman administration that the financial 
service uuder the procurators was entirely separated from the 
military service under the proviucial governors^ The sentry on 
guard at the gate of a fort was responsible to the commandant; 
he, whether or not through the mediation of a legionary com¬ 
mander* to the governor of the province; and he to the emperor. 
A Customs officer was respousible to the procurator, and he to 
the emperor dircedy* witliout any intervention of the governor. 
Aud not only were these two services separate, but relations 
between them were delicate* friction aud jealousy were not 
unkno^vn. 

Before the building of Hadrian's Wail, continuous frontier- 
works* where they existed at all* had been structurally separate 
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from tht foits of their garrisoos* It may be conjectured (we 
have no proof) that the openings in the barrier were controILed 
by customs officers* while obviously the sentries of the garrisons 
looked after their own fort gateways. But on Hadrian*s Wall 
the forts* with one or two exceptions* formed part of the barrier 
itself, so that a man passing through the fort was passing the 
line of the barrier; and (again with one or two exceptions] there 
was no way of crossing the barrier except by thus going through 
a fort* unless* indeed* non-military traffic was allowed to pass 
through milecastlcs; if it was* the same problem would arise 
there. 

From a military point of view* this new method of planning 
the forts in relation to the barrier was no doubt an improvement. 
If traffic crossing the line of the harrier was compelled to pass 
through a fort^ the military control over such traffic was 
tightened. But the question must now have arisen* how to provide 
for the customs officers? Hadrian* a stickler for military disci* 
pline* may very well have thought it unwise to give the pro¬ 
curators men an official position at fort gateways* where the 
authority of the commandant should be undisputed. The sim¬ 
plest solution on paper* though a cumbrous and espemive one* 
would be to have a second barrier behind the Wall; to make this 
barrier look asunmilStary as possible* consistent with efficiency j 
and to provide it with a crossing opposite each fort* where the 
customs officers could do their work* The Wall as a whole 
would be controlled by the governor, the Vallum by the pro¬ 
curator; the distinction between the two reflecting and sym¬ 
bolizing the separation between the military and financial 
service. 

There h no proof that this explanation of the Vallum h 
correct. All that can be claimed for it is that it fits the facts. The 
one thing which k certain h that* whatever may have been the 
original purpose of the Vallum* it was soon disused. Every¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of forts the whole work was de¬ 
stroyed and its ditch filled in vay soon after it was made; 
elsewhere, earthen causeways were thrown across it at short and 
regular intervals, which in some places vrere cleaned out again 
and in others left where they were. To the garrison* the whole 
thing was a nuisance; and it was no doubt discovered before 
long that the customs officers could* after alh t>c accommodated 
at the fort gateways without disastrous consequences; or* per- 
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hapSt in some cases, that even when the Vallum ditch had been 
filled in the old gateway could still be used as a customs-house J 

Hadrian’s visit to Britain fell in 121 or 122, He left the pr<> 
vince in charge of A. Platorius Nepos, an intimate friend of his 
own, who, since his consulship in 119, had been governing Low'cr 
Germany^ and it was this governor who carried out the con- 
struction of the new ftontier-works. The task was a heavy one. 
To dig the ditch of the Wall alone, it was necessary to move 
nearly two million cubic yards of soil and subsoil, much of it 
solid rock; and in some places, where the rock is basalt, it can 
still be seen how fiercely the ditch-diggers grappled with their 
la tic, splitting the stone and lifting the blocks with cranes, until 
they gave it up not as impossible but as an addition not, at such 
cost, indispensable to the barrier of the Wall. The W*all itself, 
with its core of rough stone and mortar — essentially a concrete 
structure — faced on either side with ashlar, contained over two 
mill inn cubic yards of material, of which the stone had to be 
quarried and cut, and the lime burnt. In Northumberland these 
materials were to be had close at hand, and on certain stretches 
of the Wall the Roman quarries arc still visible not far behind 
its line; in Cumberland, when the change was made from turf 
to stone, a change which was probably begun under Platorius 
himself, they had in many cases to be brought up from quarries 
several miles to southward, where beds of suitable stone were 
found exposed in steep river-banks. In additioa, there were 
riveis to be bridged, and about sixteen new forts to be built, all 
in the most elaborate manner, of stone throughout. The highest 
quality in construction was everywhere demanded; no trouble 
or expense was spared to make details like fort-gateways and 
bridge-abutments monumental alike in strength and magnifi¬ 
cence; and beside all this, the Vallum has been calculated to 
entail a million man-days of labour in mere earthwork. Even 
to-day, when these vast works remain only in shattered frag¬ 
ments, they are a monument of Roman purposivcncss than 
which none more impressive exists in any country, and a fitting 
memorial to an emperor distinguished above others for his 
ambition as an arcliitcct and his remorseless demands on the 
labour of his troops. 
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For it was the legions that built the Wall. According to 
Roman tradition, every legion contained within itself lechnical 
specialists of every kind, and was competent to do every sort of 
consiructioiial work that an army could need, whether tem¬ 
porary or permanent. Its effideacy as an engineering unit, for 
earthwork, woodwork, or masonry, was no less important than 
its efficiency in battle, and Hadrian himself in his addresses to 
his troops in Africa, which have been preserved on stone where 
they were delivered, laid equal stress upon each. The sculptures 
on Trajan^s Column, which may almost be regarded as contem¬ 
porary pictures of the building of the Wall, show half-armed 
legionaries digging ditches and erecting fortifications, while 
auxiliaries act as covering troops. The Wall itself has yielded 
ev'idcncc of how this work was organised. Along its line over 
150 itmnll inscriptions have been found, generally cut on the 
ordinary stones of the facing, which simply give the name some¬ 
times of a legion, sometimes of a cohort, but most often of a 
century, the smallest unit into which the legion was divided. 
They show lliat the work of building the Wail was partitioned 
out in leng ths to individual centuries, Just as, according to 
inscriptions from elsewhere, the ramparts of forts were divided. 
These lengths were quite small j now and then the inscriptions 
give measurements, which vary from 19 to 3.®^ psssta (3* 5^ 

yards) but are most often between 35 and 40 yards; and the 
way in which the same centuries and legions reappear in differ¬ 
ent parts of the Wall proves that the whole, or at any rate 
main, strength of the three legions was concentrated on building 
one short sector at a time, and then moved on to another. 

Here and there, in the western part of the Wall, there are 
records of a different kind: once, near Birdoswald, a sector w^ 
built by men from the fleet; and m four places the work is 
recorded to have been done by British tribes: DuroUiges, Dum- 
nonii, Catuvellaiini, and perhaps Brigantes, acting not as mere 
labour-gangs under legionary supervision, but as independent 
units signing their own work. But whereas the naval inscrip¬ 
tions arc Hadrianic in style and must rclcr to the original 
building of the Wall (or rather, to the replacement of the turf 
Wall by that of stone), these tribal inscriptions seem all to be of 
later date, and refer to the rebuilding of the W'all in the lime of 
Severus. 

The completed work employed a large garrison. Each fort 
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housed an auxiliaiy regiment, dUier of foot or of horse; the 
total strength of these must have been, on paper, about 10,000 
menj of %vhom probably one-fifth were cavalry^ If we add the 
forts on the Cumberland coast, which were certainly an integral 
clement in the Wall scheme, the depot at South Shields, and 
the outposts north of the line, wc get a total of about 14,000 
men for the fighting garrison of the frontier. But the estistencc 
of the milccastles and turrets, forming a system quite distinct 
from the scries of forts, suggests that there was, independently 
of this fighting garrison, a patrolling garrison, one smaU unit of 
which occupied cadi milecastJc and served the two turrets im¬ 
mediately adjacent to it. For the entire Wall, and the system of 
signal-stations which prolonged its Hne down the Cumberland 
coast, this patrolling garrison can hardly have numbered much 
less than 5,000 men. 

In order to understand the miUtary situation thus created* it 
is necessary to consider what troops a governor of Britain in the 
early second century had at his disposal. We have no statistics; 
but it is possible to draw up an army-list for Britain in Hadrian^s 
reign whose margin of error is probably not very latge^ This is 
partly because inscriptions of the early second centu ry are com- 
mon; but it is even marc because wc Jjappen to possess half a 
dozen military diplomas dating from diat half-ccntury. These 
were documents, engraved on bronze, issued to auxiliary soldiers 
on their discharge, and certifying their good conduct whDe with 
die colours and the conferment upon them of die rights of Roman 
cidzenship, which during thdr service auxiliaries, unlike legion¬ 
aries, did not enjoy^ In pardcular, the right of legal marriage 
was always specified, thongh in such terms as to mate it clear 
that previous mamages, though not hitherto legally binding, 
had already been recognized, and were now further dignified 
with a legal sanedon. These diplomas were issued in batches 
to men of certain regiments; any one diploma, therefore, giv(^ 
a list of all the regiments to whose time-expited men copies of 
it were issued; and when we put together seven lists of this kind^ 
all belonging to Britain, and dated respectively to 98, 103, 
105, 1^2, 124, 135 j and 146. we have a working basis for a 
catalogue of auxiliary units in Britain for that time; to which, 
in point of fact, only very small additions can be made from 
other sources. 

The results are as follows. Three legions, each numbering 
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5,600 uteo, of whom 1^0 were cavalry, give 16*800 troops of 
the first class. Of the 68 auxiliary units which we can identify* 
16 are nl&e or cavalry regiments ; one of these a mllhary unit, 
1*000 strong* the rest tjuingaaary (nominally 500, actually on 
paper 480) s total 8*500. Of the auxiliary cohorts (jufantry 
regiments* but sometimes having a cavalry contingent) 7 arc 
milliary, 45 quingenary: total* 29,51x1, The auxiliaries thus 
numher 38*000 in all* and the grand total for the army in Britain 
comes to 54,800. This, of course, 1$ merely paper strength; we 
do not know what percentage of it could be reckoned upon as 
eflfectivcs. On the other band* there may have been a few 
auxiliary units of which w^e have not heard+ 

Of these 68 auxiliary r^ments* the fort^ of the Wall itself 
took up 16 or 17; and if we add the forts of the Cumberland 
coast* the outposts in &ont* and the supporting posts within twQ 
or three days* march of the frontier—a doubtful quantity, for 
we do not exactly know how many were held—the number of 
regiments required by Hadrian’s scheme north of the latitude 
of York amounts to about 50. This leaves only about 20 regi¬ 
ments for the rest of the province, in which we actually know of 
some 40 caskll^. The presumption* therefore, is that the netw^ork 
of auxihaiy^ forts which had been thrown, in varying patterns* 
over northern and wcstcm Britain was now to a very consider¬ 
able extent drained of its garrisons, vrhich were moved up to 
the Wall and its neighbourhood. And this presumption is home 
out by archaeological findings. In Wales, most of the existing 
forts seem now to have been evacuated except for a military 
caretaker or a skeleton garrison. The same thing certainly hap¬ 
pened at some forts in the southern Pennine region j but our 
knowledge is not detailed enough to describe the process in full. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the auxihary troops* 
which did the ordinary work of policing the country-side, were 
withdrawn from every other part of Britain m order to provide 
for the needs of the frontier. But the Gronrier absorb^ two- 
thirds of them; and this policy must have been based on the 
assumption that the whole country behind the frontier was* if 
not completely pacified, very nearly pacified* and that in future 
any considerable concentration of force would be needed only 
to protect the province against invasion from the unconquered 
north. Danger of invasion from elsewhere* later so pressing* did 
not yet exist. 
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This movement of troops towards the frontier affected €vcn 
the legions. The SixLhj now stationed at York* and the Twen¬ 
tieth at Chester* still maintained the two northern fortreses; but 
it was no longer thought necessary to keep the Second at Gacr- 
leon up to full strength. About the time when the Wall was 
built^ excavation in that fortress shows traces of a decline in 
occupation* The head-quarters of the legion were not moved, 
but it seems that large drafts were more or less permanendy 
absent. It may not be an accident that, of inscriptions connected 
with the building of the Wall which name a legion, by far the 
largest number record work done by the Second Augusta;^ nor 
that the only case known to us of legionaries scr\'ing in the garri¬ 
son of a W^l fort is that of a draft from the same legion at House- 
steads and although one would expect the patrolling garrison 
to be composed of irregular troops* presumably consisting of the 
units called numeti which certainly existed on the Wall in the 
diird century^^ there is a possibility that in the original organiza¬ 
tion of the Wall some part of this work was done with the help 
of men from that legion* 

One curious result of this northward movement appears in 
Wales, where some period not earlier than the second century^ 
saw the construction of numerous massively fortified hilltop 
toviTis* These fortresses cannot have been built without the 
knowledge and consent of the Roman government, and it is a 
bold but not improbable idea that they were built at its instiga¬ 
tion- If the government was by now sufficiently convinced of 
the Welsh tribes’ loyalty, it might have enrolled their militia as 
an irrcgulax native force for the defence of their own country, 
and encouraged them to fortify their dwelling^- The date of 
this Welsh development is not very satisfactorily fixed, but it 
may have begun in Hadrian's reign and intensified later* when 
raids from Ireland became dangerous.^ 

^ Of injcnptlom probably ft co rd i ng orippnaJ work o^n thr WoJ), 

l>cJoT^ to the Stcotid Ic^QD^ r 4 lo the Sisetht and I | to thr Twentirth. 

' Ephmffii Efiigr^phki, u. 1177; by efar itylr, later UtAii HulrEaxi. 
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THE FRONTIER AFTER FL\DRIAN 

^^EQUN probably in I22> HadfisTi's W&U can hardly have been 
1> finished until 127 at earliest; if in its finishing we include 
the replacement of turfwork by masonry as far as the Solway, a 
good deal later. The main part of the work was done before 
Platorins left Britain, which may have been about 126. After his 
recall we know nothing of mihtary affairs there for some time. 
The province was governed, about the years 130-4, by Julius 
Scvcrus, who was transferred to the cast in order to suppress a 
Jewish revolt; the fact is good evidence for his success in Britain. 
It is therefore all the more puzzling to find that by 140, two 
years after Hadrian was succeeded by Antoninus Pius, drastic 
changes were being made in the British frondcr-system. The 
general nature of these changes is clear; what is difficult to 

understand is their motive. _ ^ 

From 140 to 14a Q-LolHus Urbkus, governor of Bntam, 
conducted a war of conquest in the Border country and the Low¬ 
lands. Reopening Agricola’s road over the Cheviots, and otab- 
lishing a supply-depot at Corbridge where it crossed the Tyne, 
he fought hh way IQ the Forth-CJyde isthmus, and there, at the 
end of the war, built a second barrier on the model of Hadrian’s 
Wall, Like that, the new work, known to antiquaries as the 
.Antoninc Wall, was a continuous rampart stretching from sea 
to sea, with a riiteb in front and a scries of forts, connected by 
a road, attached to its southern side. But it differwl from 
Hadrian's Wall chiefly in its simpler design and less elaborate 

structure. 

In design it lacked two prominent features. First, there was 
no Vallum. Even if the explanation of the Vallum’s purpose 
sut^csted above is correct, it docs not follow that there were no 
customs officers on the Antoniue Wall, but rather that, by dm 
time, a modus vioendi had been reached by which they could he 

accommodated in the forts. j t r 

Secondly, there were no milecastics and turrets, and the forts, 
which, apart from a few platforms apparently scrvmg as^bastt 
for heacon-fircs, were the only regular structure connoted wth 
the Wall, were on average mucli smaller than those ot Hadn^ s 
system and much closer together. The Wall was only 37 miles 
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long instead of 73; And along its line, which is everywhcte chosen 
with the greatest skill so as to command a view of the valley to 
northwards, there seem to have been no less than 19 forts, placed 
therefore on average only 3 miles apart instead of 4! as on 
Hadrian’s barrier. In size they fall, so far as their dimensions 
are known, into four groups: first comes Mumrills, in a class by 
itself, at 6^ acres, with a large commandant’s house suggesting 
that it may have been the residence of tlie senior officer on tlie 
Wall; then Balmuildy and Old Kilpatrick, both in positions of 
importance and measuring 4 acres each; then a group of 5 at 
about 3 acres; and lastly 4 that measure between 1 acre and 2. 

This double feature, the absence of nailecastles and turrets, 
together with the smallness and close spacing of the forts, indi¬ 
cates a departure from the Hadriauic model in the matter of 
organization. Instead of two separate garrisons, one consisting 
of whole regiments kept intact for use in the field, the other of 
small units patrolling the line, there was on the Antoninc Wall 
only one garrison, whose units were split up so as to discharge 
both functions; no doubt with consequent loss of efficiency as 
fighting forces. That a system of this kind was adopted is clear 
from the small size of the forts. A milllary cohort required a fort 
of at least 4 acres, preferably 5; a quingenary cohort, one of at 
least Castlccary on the Antonine Wall has yielded inscrip¬ 
tions of two different milliary cohorts, one of which Is knowTi to 
have had a cavalry contingent Such a cohort can hardly have 
settled dotvn in quarters covering less than 4 acres; Castlccary 
measures little over 3. Similarly, the quingenary cohort which 
has recorded its presence at Rough Castie can never have lodged 
in the hare acre of ground wiiich the ramparts there enclose. 

Evidently, then, the forts of the Antonine W all were not meant 
to be occupied each by a complete regiment. The units must 
have been subdivided, except for a few inhabiting the largest 
forts; elsewhere it must have been a fi-cquent practice to detach 
a century or two frx>m a regiment occupj'ing a fon of moderate 
size, and thus form a garrison for one of the smallest forts. So 
distributed, the total garrison of the Wall, according to careful 
estimates, did not exceed six or seven thousand men. 

Even this small force, however, seems not to have been wholly 
composed of auxiliaries. Evidence for identifying the garrison 
has been found at no more than eight forts, and in five of tbse 
it suggests that, whether permanently or only for a time, the 
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place was held by a draft from a legion or Icgiorts: in two casra 
the SccoDd alone, in one the Sixth alone^ m otic the Second and 
SixXht and in one the Second and Twentieth. If these cases are 
a fair sample, perhaps a third of the total garrison consisted of 
legionaries. ThU fact* taken together with the way in which 
auxiliary regiments were subdivided between various forts* shows 
convincingly enough that the garrisoning of tlic Antoninc Wall 
was planned with a riew to economy in men. 

Economy in labour w'as considered no less carefully. Here 
again the contrast with Hadrian’^s Wall is striking. The ditch 
that lies in front of the rampart Is even larger than Hadrian’s^ 
but the rampart itself, instead of stone, is made of turf in the 
western and central part, of day in the eastern. Hadrian himself 
had laid it dovra that turfwork was very much easier to constniei 
than masonry. And the measurements increase the contrast. 
The turf part of Hadrian's W^all is twenty feet wide at the base; 
the Antoninc Wall is only fourteen, which implies that, if the 
height of the turfwork was the same in the two cases,^ the 
Antonine rampart required, for any given length, only tw^o- 
thirds of the turf that would be required by Hadrian^s- The 
forts, again, instead of being massively walled in stone, with 
monumental gateways, were surrounded for the most part 
with turf or earthen ramparts whose timber gateways were 
commonly of the simplest design; where stone was used, the 
construction wa$ simple and inexpemive. Even the official 
centra! buildings in the forts were not uniformly of stone, and 
the barracks were of the cheapest, wooden hutments which in 
some cases had thatched roofs. 

Both in construction and in organization, then, the Antortinc 
Wall bears the marks of a deliberate effort after cheapness, at 
the cost of a serious decrease in efficiency. The same thing is to 
be seen if we comider its strategic position. Both its hanks, 
especially the left, lie unprotected upon narrow ^tuaries, easily 
crossed by the smallest craft in almost any weather- If wc recol¬ 
lect the care with which Hadrian (in addition to maintaining 
ships in the Solway, as he presumably did) fortified the w^holc 
of the north-west Cumberland coast for thirty or forty miles 
beyond the terminus of the Walh the complete absence of Roman 
posts on the Clyde below Old Kilpatrick becomes so striking that 
wc cannot put it down to negligence. These various features of 
• So: Richmmtd m JrfSJS. soevi 191. 
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the Antonme Wallj when considered together, seem less lite a 
scries of oversights than parts of a deliberate policy, based on 
the assumption that a powcrfiil frontier-work on that line was 
not needed. 

This impression can fortunately be verified by comparing the 
Antoninc Wall with the new Gronder-line constructed by the 
same emperor, only some five years later, in Germany. The 
contrast is striking. Oa the ^outer limei* there is no subdivision 
of fighting units, and no confusion between the fighting and 
patrolling garrisons. Exaedy as on Hadrian^s WaU, the dis- 
dnction is carefully made between major forts accommodating 
cohorts or alag and fortlets and signal-towers for the patroltiDg 
garrison. And all these structures alike are solidly walled in 
stone, the major forts amply large enough for their garrisons. 
From every point of view the standard of strength and efficiency 
displayed by the new Antonine IiTtus in Germany is fully equal 
to anything in Germany of Hadrianic date, and far superior to 
that of the Antonine Wall. It is evident, then, that the new 
features of the Antonine Wall arc not due to any general cause, 
such as a cheeseparing policy on the part of Antoninus Pius, 
or a decline in the efficiency of Roman military engineering, or 
a less exacting conception of what was demanded in frontier- 
works. Their explanation must be sought iu conditiom peculiar 
to Britain. 

Any attempt to find such an explanation must begin froth the 
fact that wc have to do not with a shifUng of the frontier, but 
with a doubling of it Had rian^s Wall was not evacuated. Some 
of its garrisons were moved to the new line, but others were not; 
and the places of those that were moved did not lie vacant. The 
First Cohort of Tungrians, for example, was moved from House- 
steads on the old Wall to CasUecary on the new, and an inscrip 
bon seems to show that its place was taken by a drafi from the 
Second legion. 

In Gcmnany, too, the new frontier created by Pius was a 
double onep that is, he added a new line to run in front of one 
already existing. And this was not because the tribes beyond 
it were peculiarly dangerous| on the contrary, the district be¬ 
yond it seems to have been to all intents and purposes unin¬ 
habited. It has been suggested by the highest authority on the 
Gconan frontier that the motive of this double line was not to 
keep enemies out, but to keep subjects in: to prevent certain 
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barbarians, lately conquered and deported to this region, from 
leaving their new homca and escaping into the wilds of Ger¬ 
many*^ 

If the Antonine Wall, like the Vutcr/fVn^d, was deigned rather 
because of what lay behind it than because of what lay in fronts 
its unprotected flanks are no longer a fault And if we can find 
reason for thinking that the potential enemies against whom it 
was built wcrcj through some special cause, unusually weakj^ the 
unusual weakness of the Wall itself becomes only reasonable. In 
order to pursue this ime of inquiry we must go back to the time 
of Hadrian and consider the relation between his Wall and the 
nadves tribes through whose territory it ran. 

Hadrian^s frontier, as we saw,, was established after a military 
disaster to consolidate what had become a dangerous posidon. 
The conception underlying it^ although the Wall was not in the 
strict sense a fortificatioTi, was defensive; not a tactical defcncCj 
but a strategical defence. There is nowhere any suggestion that 
Hadrian launched a counter-attack against the northern tribes 
whose activities were compelling him to build his lines; on the 
contrary, all his available military force w'as thrown mto build¬ 
ing and digging* And, if he did not visit bis wrath on the tribes 
outside the Wall* neither does he seem to have taken any severe 
measures against those who lived behind it. What we know of 
the history of native villages in Brigantia suggests that they were 
litde, if at all, affected by Hadrian's visit. They may have been 
more closely supervised by an increased force of police-troops, 
but there was no depopulation, no devastation. The history of 
native arts and crafts tells the same story. 

When the north of England and the south of Scotland were 
conquered in the Flavian period, they had been as yet very litde 
affected by the fashion, so richly developed in the south, of 
building hlU-forts-* This is sufSciendy attested by the extreme 
rarity of such forts, to this day, in northern England south of 
the Walk When we turn to the Lowlands, the contrast is 
startling. Tlie highest levels^ whether of the Cheviots or of the 
central lowland plateau, are bare of them; but all round the 
upper basins of the Tweed, Annan^ and Clyde they come in 
crowds. The counties of Dumfries, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and 
Peebles number them by hundreds, and a dense sprinkling 

* Fabrioun, in Drr ehrF^frm^ch^ilmht lifl^runiT 5^. 

' S^r feboFve, du JI, p, 33, 
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of them stretches over the Lammennuirs to the Forth ajid 
the sea« 

As yet little is kno™ in detail about these fortsj but the little 
that is known shows that in some cases at least they were in¬ 
habited m the second century^* and in the circumstances this 
must imply a date between the Roman evacuation of Scotland 
and its reoccupation under Pius, for we cau hardly ima^e 
them.to have been built under the very eyes of the Roman 
cohortSp It is likely, then, that the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian 
saw a rapid growth of little forta all over the most fertile regions 
of the central and eastern Lowlands ; and it is even possible that 
this growth was in some way conditioned by a desire to control 
the lines, by now already existing, of the Roman roads. This 
movement had probably begun before Hadrian^s Wail was built, 
and may have been one factor in the military situation which 
led to its building. If so, that btuldmg certainly did not stop it* 

A development of tins kind may well have catiscd serious 
quesdonings. Hadrian, in the conditions in which he found 
himself, was doubtless right to be content with a strategic de¬ 
fence and refrain Irom anything like a counter-attack; but was 
it possible to maintain that policy for ever? Were not the low¬ 
land tribes taking advantage of thdr impunity to gather a forte, 
and establish a position^ which would one day menace the safety 
of the Wall Itself? Was it not wiser to andcipate that day and 
strike first? 

Any stroke based on reasoning like tliis must aiin at placing 
in Roman hands the entire control of the lowland area. The 
distribudon of nadvc forts is proof that the movement bad gone 
too far to be dealt with by any mere raid. Further, it is clear 
that in its nature the stroke must be designed, not so much to 
defeat the lowland tribes in a decisive pitched batde, as to 
crush their strongholds one by one and forestall any renewaJ of 
the movement that had created them. 

At this point good fortune offej^ us a veridcation of the hypo¬ 
thesis, One possible method of achievmg this end would have 
been to sprinkle the country with auxiliary garrisons as dense as 
those of norLhem England. This Lollius did not do^ and for an 
excellent reason* Wc know already that he did not possess the 
troops. Even if he completely denuded firitain of auxiliaries as far 
north as the latitude of York, he would only have nventy or 
* CL dliEd^ Ua Afiiiqtmrits Joamilf ^ (19^3) P Pi I* 
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twenty-five regiments at his disposal ^ and tbestj when the necessary 
new frontier had been provided for, were not nearly cnongh. 
A second possible method was to depopulate the country, not 
completely, but sufficiently to secure Ac end. The brief account 
whiA we possess of the Antoninc conquest in Scotland^ men- 
tions Aal it mvolved a Removal" of those barbariaos whom Lol- 
lius conquered. The phrase, taken m itself, might be Aoughi 
ambiguous; it might conceivably^ refer, not to the transplanta¬ 
tion of a barbarian tribe, but to Ac rout and flight of a barbarian 
army. Yet this is not its most natural meaning; it raAcr sug¬ 
gests a dislodgement of Ae tribes from their strongholds, in¬ 
volving not Aeir destruction, as Agricola had destroyed Ac 
OrdoviceSj but Adr removal to oAer homes* 

Here* once more, the history of Ae German frontier throws 
light on Ae British*^ When the ‘outer litms* was built and Ae 
inner line parallel to it reorganized, about 148, a division was 
made, as we have already seen, betw^ecn Ae fighting garrison 
in Ac major forts and Ae patroUmg garrison in Ac fordets. 
This patrolling garrison, as constituted by Ae Antoninc re¬ 
organization, seems to have consisted en Ady of nurntri or small 
irregular units of Britons, first apparendy placed on Ae old 
inner line, later moved forward to Ac outer. The number of 
Acse units shows Aat Acre must have been, at this time or 
just before it, a very large tramplantadon of Britons to Ac 
Wurttemberg forests, not only, if Professor Fabricius has mter- 
preted Ac evidence aright, of able-bodied men drafted into new 
formations, but of entire tribes, placed in new homes where 
A dr menfolk could be made useful and kept under super¬ 
vision. This at once confirms and explains Ac statement of 
Capitolinus. 

The motives which led to Ac buildmg of Ae Antoninc W'all 
arc now clear. Hadrian^s was to remain Ae chief bulwark of 
Ac province; but Acre was need to relieve it of a threat, 
gradually becoming more and more serious, from the tribes of 
the central and eastern Lowlands, which may have been in- 

* s&ipitfii HuL CapitoliQUl, Fisa, ch. 5, § 4: '0HtanncH fcr Loh 
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creasing in numbers and were certainlyj by building thdr forts 
everywhere, increasing in strength. The Wall was finished, and 
force was available for a counter-attack. The strategy for such 
an attack had been setded once for all by Agricola; all that was 
needed was to repair his roads and reoccupy the sites of his forts. 
He had even driven a Ibnes of the earlier Flavian type, a mere 
chain of military posts, across the Forth-Clyde isUimus, choos¬ 
ing their sites, as usual, so skilfully that his choice could be 
accepted ^ final; and, in fact, almost every fort on the Antonine 
Wall where any digging has been doae has yielded traces of an 
Agricolan work beneath it. The plan of Urbicus, then, was first 
to destroy the lowland native fbrts and deport the tribes to 
which they belonged; the forts are almost all in the central and 
eastern districts, so that a campaign in GalJoway and Ayrshire 
was not called for; and then to rcoccupy the isthmus with a 
times of the new type, following Agricola once more in throwing 
out advanced posts beyond it as far as InchtuthiU. It was as¬ 
sumed that the lowland tribes were the chief enemy to be dealt 
with, and that central Scotland would give comparatively little 
trouble. And because the Lowlands had been to a great extent 
cleared of their inhabitants, it was possible to build the new 
cheaply, hold it lightly, and support it with an unusually 
thin network of forts in the rear. 

On these assumptions the scheme was in itself reasonable; but 
the cost must be counted. The new barrier, with its lines of 
conununicatiou and outposts, however lightly held and sup 
ported, could not be manned with less than about twenty ausi- 
liary regiments; it would consume almost all the balance which 
Hadrian^s scheme had left over for the southern Pennines and 
Wales. These districts eould not even now be altogether emp¬ 
tied of l^ps, but their garrisons were drastically overhauled 
and redistributed. One hint of such redistribution reaches us 
from the Forden Gaer near Welshpool, where, by an exception 
to the general rule for Wales, a more intense occupation begins 
just at this time. The policy adopted was to cut down auxiliary 
garrisons to the barest margin of safety, and to get the rest of 
the men whom the scheme demanded by drafts from the legions, 
which until then, except forpossibie inroads by Hadrian on the 
strength of the Second, had been kept intact as mobile forces 
for use in the field. In two ways the new move was a gamble: 
it assumed that the central Scottish tribes would cot be 
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dangerous, anH it assumed that, behind the frontier, Britain 
was pacified. 

Urbicus cannot have been unaware of these risks; and we 
may wonder whether, in taking them, he meant to take thcni 
as a temporary measure or in perpetuity. Granted the in¬ 
security of the Antonine WaJl's strategic position, the slightness 
of its works, the raak«hift character of its organization, and the 
strain which, even so, it imposed on the resources of the province, 
it may be thought to resemble a temporary measure, to last until 
the pacification of the Lovflands had stood the test of time, 
rather than a revision of the frontier system designed for per¬ 
manence. In the end, as we shall see, the northern Wall was 
peacefully and deliberately evacuated. If this was from the first 
intended to be its end, its lack of resemblance to other frontier- 
works of the same period is easier to understand. Recent excava¬ 
tion has shown, for example, that at Mumrilb, the largest of all 
its forts, the commanding officer's quarters were at first of tim¬ 
ber, a thing hardly to be expected at that time in a structure of 
such importance designed to be permanent. But this is a ques¬ 
tion which we have no means of answering. 

The scheme went through without a hitch. By 142 or early 
in 143 the new Wall was finished. Its lighter s^cturcs were 
easier and quicker to build than those of Hadrian, and more 
efficient mcthoils of working were adopted. Instead of dividing 
up the work wastefuUy among centuries engaged on short 
sectors at a time, six powerful working-parties were made up, 
two from each legiou; and it seems that the entire Icn^ of ffie 
Wall was divided into cine sectors, of which the first six, begin¬ 
ning on the east, were simultaneously made. Wall and ditch 
together, by these six gangs, which then joined forces to com¬ 
plete the last three. The building of the forts was entrusted to 
their future garrisons. Each gang signed its work by erecting, 
at each end of every sector which it made, a stone slab recording 
the name of the gang and the length of the sector; and it is the 
text of these ‘distance-slabs’ that informs us how the work was 
done,* 

It was soon to be proved that, of the risks involved in the new 

* We flvr tho inEcrprciatlon of dieLr to Sir GeofEC MflcdonaJd (7^ 
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E£VOLT IN BRIGANTIA 

(rontier system, one a.t least was greater than bad been realized. 
We are told by Pausanias that Antoninus Pitis annexed the 
territory of the Brigantea because they had invaded some un¬ 
identified district which he calls the Genunian region. The 
statement reads as if Pausamas conceived the Brigantes as living 
outside the Roman frontier, whereas by now they had long been 
subject to Rome (it is probable that their territory did not 
extend far north of Hadrian’s Wall, which as a military line was, 
of course, under no obligation punctiliously to respect tribal 
boundaries), and had, indeed, a capital in the Roman style 
at Aid borough . But sense can be made of it by supposing that 
what Fausanias was referring to was not a frontier war, but 
a revolt, and in that case it was no doubt a revolt directly due 
to the weakening of the garrisons in Briganda entailed by the 
building of the Antonine Wall. 

The revolt can be dated ^ by the help of Inscriptions and coins. 
Inscriptions show that a certain G. Julius Verus brought re¬ 
inforcements from Germany for all three British legions in the 
time of Pius, built or rebuilt forts at Brough in Derbyshiie 
and Birrens in Dumfriesshire, the first certainly and the second 
perhaps in Brigandan territory, and that his work at Birrens 
fell in the year 158. In that same year, another instripdon 
tells tis, repairs were carried out on the masonry of Hadrian’s 
Wall‘ and excavators have noted that in various buildings of 
the same Wall new floors have been laid at a dme which cannot 
be very remote from this, sometimes over layers of dark matter 
which might be caused by tJie burning of their woodwork. 
Coins of Pius tell us that in 155 his troops gained a consider¬ 
able victory in Britain, 

Many of these facts, if not all of them, must be connected with 
the event recorded by Fausanias. The Brigantes evidently rose 
about 154; the auxiliary garrisons in their territory were too 
few and far between to control the rising in its early stages, and 
the legions were too much weakened by the absence of drafts 
on thefrondcr to put it down, Vcnis, bringing reinforcements, 
suppressed the revolt in 155, and the victory was thought great 
enough to jusdfy a special Issue of coins. If so, the revolt may 
wdl have been serious enough to involve a certain amount of 

" Ai Havcariield pcuutcd Out: 'JtiUiu a Romati ^ovemor of to 
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damage to Hadrian's Wall, taken unexpectedly in the rear, and 
the destruction of some forts immediately to north of it. 

The trouble may even have spread as far as the Antonine 
Wall. Buildings in the forts there show signs of having been 
twice destroyed before being finally abandoned. Neither dc-* 
struction can be accurately dated by archaeological or indeed 
any other evidence; but it is a reasonable conjecture that the 
first of them may have happened at or about the time of the 
Brigantian revolt. If this coujccture is correct, the inference 
follows that not one only, but both of the risks entailed by 
LoUius’s distribution of forces had been under-estimated. 
Nevertheless, no radical change was made. Apart from details 
here and there, too scanty to serve as the basis for a theory, we 
do not know on what principles the rebuilding of the Antonine 
Wall forts was planned. At Mumiills the wooden house for the 
co mman ding ofiiccr seems to have been handsomely rebuilt in 
stone; at Gadder, on the contrary, a stone house was replaced 
by a timber one. At Rough Castle the rampart was streng^ened 
by adding a new rampart-walk, and it is thought that the 
of the garrison was reduced. No generalization can be based 
on details like these. Nor can we even be sure how far Julius 
Vems strengthened the auxiliary garrisons of Brigantia, and 
how far he merely rebuilt their forts and restored the status yuo. 
In either case, he was only patching a system whose weaknesses 
were fundamental. 

It is therefore not surprising to learn that within a very few 
years trouble again broke out in Britain. Vems was succeeded 
as governor by M. Statius Priscus, who was there when Pius 
died in i6i and was succeeded by Marcus Aurelius. The new 
reign opened darkly. The ffisioria Auguste enumcraties a severe 
flooding of the Tiber, a war in Parthia and the rout of the 
Roman governor of Syria, an invasion ofunconquered Germans 
into the provinces of Germany and Raetia, and a British war. 
This last was dealt with by sending out a new governor, Sextus 
Calpumius Agrieola, doubdess to succeed Priscus, under whom 
the trouble must have arisen. Of its nature wc know nothing. 
There arc traces of his rule on Hadrian’s Wall: a building dedi- 
«tcd to the ’Invincible Sun-God' at Corbridge, an altar to the 
‘Syrian Goddess* near Carvoran, a budding at Ribchester, were 
set up while he was governor, or even at his express command; 
but whatever temporary success he may have enjoyed, war broke 
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out again, unless the ffifforia Aagusta is hopelessly confused, in 
169, Another and more trustworthy writer teUs us that in 175 
Marcus sent to Britain 5,500 auxiliary cavalry* He was evidently 
aware that so long as the present frontier system there was in 
being the army of Britain uigently needed reinforcement; but 
his wars on the Danube forbade more effective action.* 

Matters came to a head in the reign of Commodus, who suc- 
ceeded his father as sole emperor in ^^arch iSo. The last war 
of which we know anything definite bi^an within the frontier; 
this time it came from outside. The tribes of central Scotland, 
encouraged no doubt by the feeble defensive power of the 
Antoninc Wall, attacked it in force and swept across it into the 
Loivlands. It was a critical moment in the history of the British 
frontier, not only as the gravest blow it had ever yet suffered 
since its first definite organization by Hadrian, but as the death- 
kncll of an age. Hitherto the initiative had iain with Rome. 
Henceforth it lay with her enemies. The barbarians were never 
again tofoiget the triumphs and the plunder that awaited them 
beyond those bairrers. Rome, howcv'cr successfully she main- 
taincd her defences in the future, was never again to win a 
decisive victory. With this invasion began the long process 
which, checked again and again, was never reversed until the 
helpless Britons of centuries and a half later wrote their 
lamentation to Aetius; ‘The barbarians drive us into the sea, 
the sea drives us back to the barbarians.' 

The exact date of the war is not knovvu. Cassius Dio gives 
an account of it under the year 184; that, however, was the 
yc^ of its ending, the year when Commodus took the title 
Bntannicus and issued coins commemDrating a British victory. 
Dio's account has reached us only in an abridgernent, but it is, 
as usual, far superior to the vague generalities of the Historia 
Attguita;‘{OC the wars waged by Commodus] the greatest was 
in Britain. The tribes in that island crossed the wall which 
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divides them from the Roman fortresses, and did great liamrii 
They slew a (Roman) general and the mtu. under Ids comniand. 
Commodas, p-eatly alarmed, sent Ulpius MarccUus against 
them.** A description of Ulplus follows: a hard man, sparing 
and austere in his own life, rclcndcss in his demands upon 
otljers; fanatical in his refusal of food and sleep, and strangely 
ingenious to invent new disciplines for his army, *Such tlicn 
was this Mareellus; who inllieted a terrible defeat on the bar¬ 
barians of Britain/ 

From tills passage it is evident that the war began not as a 
revolt, but as an invasion. The tribes beyond the Wall broke in 
and destroyed a considerable force, apparently commanded by 
die governor in person. A new governor w^as sent out, who 
repulsed the invaders. Ulpius Mareellus, as an inscription from 
Hadrlan*s Wall tells us, was already governor of Britain in the 
joint reign of Marcus and Commodus (177-80) ; Dio*s words 
imply tliat the war broke out under Ins successor, and tliat 
Ulpius was sent back to retrieve the disaster. 

Only one Wall is mendoned, and that in terms which might 
apply to eidier; for *die Roman fortresses* here are the per¬ 
manent quarters of the legions. But Hadrian^s W^all, according 
to die findings of archaeology, suffered no disaster at this time;^ 
and it is easiest to identify Dio*s Wall with the Antonlne barrier, 
and to see traces of the invasion in the second of the two dcstruc* 
dons ^vhkh, as we already know, overtook die buddings of that 
Wall in die course of their history* On this assumption, the 
stor>' of the war is that die tribes of central Scotland over¬ 
whelmed the Antonin c Wall, ravaged the Lowlands^ met and 
destroyed a considerable force sent to stop tlicm, but failed to 
break the much more solid bamcr of Hadrian, The field army, 
beaten and demoralizcdp was brought up to fighting-pitch again 
by the stem vigour of Mareellus, and attacked the invaders once 
more, this time successfully. An inscriptioa at Carlisle records 
die dedication of a shrine ‘to the divine companions of die god 

* Ci&nniii T}lo fKiplijltnc'f LadJ. S, fiat. Aug,:, I^^pnditu, 
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Hercules^ with whom Commodu^ was pleased to identify him- 
sdfj ‘on the rout of a vast horde of barbarians*; Professor 
RostovtzeiT, who has restored the inscription^ sees in it a com¬ 
memoration of Mareellus"3 victory.* 

If that is the story of the campaign^ its lessons were not diffi¬ 
cult to read. The Antonine Wall had proved powerless against 
an attack from the norths and it had now become evident that 
the possibility of such attacks was a thing to be reckoned with. 
The position in Scotland was untenable. Hadiian^s Wall, on 
the contrary, had signally jnstilicd itself- It had not only 
checked the barbarians, it had given the shattered legions ume 
to recover their morale behind its shelter and prepare their 
counter-stroke at leisure. 

If the latest reading of the evidence is right,^ this lesson was 
understood and its practical consequences drawn by Marcellus 
himself Tlic diird and last period of construction on the 
Antonine Wall is now regarded as his work; but the buildings 
Ums reconstructed seem not to have been long occupied; and 
there is much to show that when they were finally abandoned^ 
which in any ca^e happened before the end of the century, they 
were methodically dismantled not by triumphant cncrnics, but 
by the Romatis themselves, for altars and inscribed slabs, which 
cncnilcs would take special pleasure in destroying, were hidden 
out of harm*s way in the ground- All this suggests that ^vhen 
Marcellus had defeated the invaders his first act was to repair 
the Antonine Wall, as a demomtradon of strength, and that 
then, when order was restored and the frontier quiet, he 

■ C./.L vii. 534; JJfJ. lui P- SI- 
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deliberately r^cd the fortifications and evacuated the posidon^ 
withdrew to Hadrian^s line, and made that for the future tlie 
single fooDticr of Roman Bii tain. 

It must have been soon after this event that MarcdJm was 
recalled. Wc are told that Commodus had it in mind to make 
away with him on account of his virtues,, but finally spared himn 
Perhaps the emperor was angry with the man who had suffi¬ 
cient strength of mind to abandon the Antouino Wall; perhaps^ 
on the other hand^ he accused Marcellas of driving hb troops to 
mutiny by the unreasonable severity of his discipline. For it is 
certain that* when Marcellus was succeeded by Helvius Perti- 
nax, the future emperor^ the army of Britain was in a dangerons 
mood* airing grievances and ready for violence. The story of 
these mutinous moods is a confused one* as such stories generally 
arc. At one time the men attempted to set up an emperor of 
their owti, one Priscus; at another, they took it into their heads 
to send a deputation, i ,500 strong* to wait upon Commodus and 
denounce his trusted minister* Tigidius Pereonis* as a traitor. 
The idea was not an invention of their own. Perennis had a 
sou who was in command of the Illyrian army ; and certain 
Illyrian soldiers in Rome w'eiit to the emperor and informed Iiim 
that Perennis meant to put this son on the throne in his stead. 
Apparently the deputation from Britain went to back up the 
statement of these Ulyrians. In any case they gained their 
point; Perennis lost at once Ms power and his head. Hb fall 
took place in 185, and it was after thb event that Pertinax was 
sent to restore order in Britain, He put down the mudny* not 
without danger to hb own life, when once more the mood of 
the troops abruptly changed^ and they declared themselves 
willing to serve whatever emperor he liked, preferably himself. 

The real importance of these outbreaks lies in the fact that 
they foretold a new civil war. The assassination of Commodus 
in 193 brought about a situation much like that following the 
death of Nero in fig- In both cases the army took upon itself 
the nomination of a successor. In both cases the praetoiiaJi 
guards were the first in the field; in both cases their choice was 
a failure* and the matter was left to the arbitram^t of the 
sword, each army lighting the rest in support of its; own man. 
The praetorians chose Pertinax* but he alienated hb supportcra 
by incautious reforms, and the soldiers who had crowned him 
butchered him, and proceeded to hold an auction, oRcring the 
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empire to the highest bidder. So contemptible a farce could 
only end contemptibly. Didius Julianus, to whom the majesty 
and godhead of an emperor were knocked down for cashj paid 
his money but ne^'er received hJs goods: he remained a fiidle 
and incompetent old man, waiting in fussy inactivity while 
Septimius Scierus, the grim African who commanded the 
legions of upper Pannonia j made all ready for his destruction. 

By July Julianus was dead and Severus was in Rome. Hk 
first act was to disband the praetorian guards and substitute a 
bodyguard of his o wn choosing. He knew that Pescennius Niger 
in Syria and Clodius Albinus^ the successor of Perdnax in 
Britain, w'ere possible rivals, and he preferred to deal with them 
singly. He conciliated Albinus by giring him the tide of Caesar^ 
virtually appointing him as his own successor, and marched to 
the cast, where he crushed Niger and fought various frontier 
wars. The story of his breach with Albinus k not altogether 
dear; but evidently neither beheved that a breach could be 
avoided, and each was manccu%Ting for position when it should 
come. Correspondence treasonable to Severus passed between 
Albinus and the senate: it came to the emperor's hands, and 
he declared Albinus a public enemy. In reply^ Albinus had 
himself prodded emperor, crossed with all the troops he 
could mu ster into Gaul, and set u p his court at Lyons. Septimius 
was already in Pannonia, and by February 196 his army con¬ 
fronted that of Albinus outside Lyons. AlbinuSj decisively 
beaten, committed suicide. 

Albinus^s bid for the throne was a disaster to Britain, not 
because it was made iu vain, but because it was made at all. 
There can be no doubt thatp the An toninc Wall once given up, 
Hadrian's frontier was equal to its work. Nothing that the 
tribes beyond it could do at this time need have caused its dc^ 
fenders a moment’s uneasiness. In fact, so far as our knowledge 
goes, down to the very end of its history Hadrian^s Wall never 
fell before a frontal attack. It was captured by the enemies of 
Rome only when its garrison was either withdrawn or else in 
league with those same enemies. But now, not many years after 
one successful mvasion, the door was dclibcratdy thrown open 
to another by Albinus's removal of the garrisons to hght for him 
in GauU 

The consequence has long been known to archaeologists. All 
along Hadrian's Wall forts, milccastlcs* turrets, and the very 
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fabric of ihc rampart itself^ have been towards the end of the 
second century wrecked with astonishing thoroughness* It was 
no mere question of burning whatever would bum. At a fort 
like Housesieads visitors can still see how the great squared 
stones of the gatew^ays have been forcibly le\'cred sideways out 
of place, down to the lowest course* At the neighbouring mile- 
casdc the piers of the north gate have been forced bodily away 
from the walls with such violence dia t large stonra bonding them 
into the walls had been snapped in two, and the flags of the 
floor, when the milecastle waj fir^t dug, were found to have 
been tilted up on edge with the impact of masonry falling on 
them. Elsewhere, the same talc is repeated over and over again, 
how the debris of this destruction is full of stones from the ruined 
niasoury of the buildings in which it lies* In many places the 
Wail itself has been dismantled to the very foundations. Nor h 
all thi$ peculiar to the Wall. It happens all over the north. 
Even at the legionary fortress of York the foundations of the 
stone rampart put up in Trajan's time have been ddiberateJy 
undercut and the wall throivu do^vn, length by length. At 
Chester Sev^erus's men had to rebuild the w^alls of the fortress 
from ground-level* 

This flood of destruction which swept over nordiem Britain 
a$ far south as the latitude of York and Chester cannot be accur¬ 
ately dated by archaeology alone. All that can tdl us is that 
its effects were repaired by Sevenu, beginning at least as early 
as jgfli and we may be sure that no government with the 
smallest degree of s^-respect (a quality lacking neither in 
Ulpius Marcell us, Pertinax, nor Albinus) would have allowed 
its fortifications to Be thus mined for a day longer than was 
nccetsary. Archaeology further tells us three things about the 
damage itsdf First, it was plainly tlie work of men at leisure. 
It was not done in the heat of a siege; it was done in a cold fury 
of destruction by men unopposed and uninterrupted at their 
work. Secondly, it did not spread to the w'allcd towns of civil¬ 
ised Britain. Thirdly, unlike the destruction of the Antonine 
Wall, it was not done by the garrisons themselves, intending a 
final abandonnicnt of their fortifications, for it is not associated 
with deliberate concealment of altars and otiicr things tliat in 
such a case would have been piously preserved from outrage.* 

^ There ^ one intemljfi^ oieepfwn lo thil rnir: the grcaE hOAld, to tQ call it, 
rf aJtarv byribl m.i Miniport And diicovcral awdetitA^ly ir> iSjo. But lAaicat thlv 
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One of the first acts of Severus, Mfhen his victory was com- 
plctc, was to scad to Britain a new governor, Virius Lupus. It 
is recorded that when Lupus reached Britain he found it over¬ 
run by the Maeatae, a tribe or confederacy of Scotland; 
and so firm was their hold on some considerable part at least 
of the province that^ unable to drive them out by forcCj and 
learQjng tliat the Caledonians, who lived farther to the north, 
were likely before long to join them, he bribed them to be gone.* 
Tlie inference can hardly be doubtful. These Maeatac were 
descended from the remnant of some of the tribes whom Urbicus 
had deported. A dozen years before they had watched Mar- 
ccUus^s men destroying the forts of the Antomne Wall; and 
when Albinus withdrew the garrisom from northern England 
they realized that the time had come to avenge the wrongs of 
their forefathers. They swept in, no one resisting thtfn, and 
deliberately treated every Roman building they could find in 
the same manner, arguing that without thdr fortilicatioDs the 
Romans could do nothing. If they did not destroy the walls of 
towns, it was because their inhabitants could beat them off. 
They were not prepared for siege-work, and could destroy only 
where no opporition was offered. 

Once the country was clear of them^ Lupus made it his first 
business to rebuild the forts they had wrecked. It was he, no 
doubt, who robbed the cemetery at Chester for stone to recon¬ 
struct the north wall of the legionary fortress, whose demoiitioD 
in the eighties gave us the finest collection of Roman tombstones 
in the country: he, too, that reconstructed the waUs of York* 
But at these sito there is no inscription to identify him as the 
rebuilder. For that we must go first to Ilkley, where he restored 
a building in 197 or early in 198; Bowes, aho in Yorkshire* 
where he rebuilt the regimental bath-house before the middle 
of 19S; and perhaps Brough-under-Stainmorc, the next fort 
west of Bowes* ’where a scarcely legible stone records work done 

omit be jet the nrumerma cflja df the oppoifie kind: peTOwJ-centurr niQnuni?cnti 
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apparently about the same time. Evidently Lupu^ was hard at 
work in Brigantia. He must alsOj surely^ have begun the enor¬ 
mous task of repairiog Hadriait's Wail, 

Later historians have handed down to us a persistent tradi¬ 
tion that made Sevenis the actual builder of the Wall. Until 
it was known how thoroughly that maslcqjicce of Hadrian's 
had been ruined by the Maeatae, the existence of such a tradi¬ 
tion was hard to understand; and in fact it misled gcneratiom 
of scholars, and for long divided opinion into two camps accord¬ 
ing as Hadrian or Sevems was supposed to be the builder. But 
if the Wall itself was raacd to ground-level by the mile together^ 
and its attendant works shattered often to their foundations, the 
work of SCTcrus was so extensive that the tradition is not ill 
founded and the credit which it giv^ him not tind^crved. 
Unfortunately we know hardly anything of how this great work 
of res Loration was carried oub or at what speed. By !?05-B it 
was far enough advanced to have reached the internal buildings 
of tlie forts, and tvtn to have extended north of the line to an 
outpost such as Bisingham; and inscriptions teU us that the 
tribal communities of romanized Britain built certain sectors 
of the great rampart, no doubt at their own expense,* All this 
indicates a vast effort of reconstruction, extending from 197 to 
208^ in which every nerve was strained and every source of 
labour tapped In order to make the frontier system, as it had 
been at the end of Hadrian's reign, a going concern once more. 

To do this* it was not necessary for Sevems to visit Britain in 
person. The system had been designed once for all by Hadrian; 
to reconstitute it was work that any intelligent subordinate 
could do; and it was done succcssivdy by Virius Lupus, Alfenus 
Senecio, and one or two other governors coming between them. 
But Hadrian's work had been incomplete without the offensive 
against Scotland that followed it under Antoninus Pius- Sevems, 
therefore, in forming his plans for the treatment of the British 
frontier, was not content merely to rstore the Hadrianic forti¬ 
fications; he meant also to emulate Antoninus Pius in over¬ 
running and depopulating as much as should prove necessary of 
Scotland, though without repeating his mistake of creating a 
second, and indefensible, frontier-linCp It is clear that his policy 
was, structurally and topographically, a return to Hadrian^ but 

^ Nof DcccMKIiy af thdr <swu frcfl wilt; ptrbapa. rather by imperia] orderv For 
burdcaif unpoKd by Sci^cmi mi tCmAlp tf. p. 
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politically, a partial return to Pius. First ilic fortifications were 
to W built^ then, when the troops had finished that task and 
could be spared for a difTercnt one* the country north of them 
was to be ravaged. 

In ao8 the first part of the prograitimc was finished, and 
Severus came over to conduct the second part himsdfi From 
S08 to a 11 the emperorj now ageing and losing strength year 
by year, pressed home a series of campaigns into the heart of 
Scodand. Like Agticola and Lollius before him, he used the 
road that crosses the Cheviot at Matendon and the Tweed at 
Kewstead; he created afresh a base at Corbridge, and a naval 
station at Cramond on the Forth; and by immense labours of 
road-building and forcst-clcaring he is said to have advanced 
almost to the northern extremity of Britain* And, in fact, there 
are Roman camps, which may wdl be hb, as far north as Aber¬ 
deen and beyond^ 

The impression which the narrative of these campaigns, as 
given by Dio and Herodian, leaves on a reader's mind is one 
of great efforts and heavy casualties fruitlessly borne, in bhndJy 
striking at an enemy who could always strike back but never 
stood still to be hit: guerrilla warfare skilfully waged by light- 
armed warriors and charioteers, who had learnt the lesson of 
avoiding a pitched battle and confined themselves to hampering 
the movements of Sevems in every possible way and wearing 
him out by ceaseless attrition of men and materials And these 
at any rate are facts: that Severus died, worn out by his labours, 
at York in 211, and that hb sons forthwith broke off the Cale¬ 
donian war and ret timed to Rome. 

It looks like the story of a misguided and wholly unsuccessful 
war. Yet after its conclusion the British frontier enjoyed un* 
broken peace for nearly a hundred years. If the war ended in 
complete failure for Rome, why did the Scottish tribes do 
nothiDg to foUow up their victory? In part, that was due, no 
doubt, to the excellence of the Hadrianic frontier and to the 
efficient way in which Severus's lieutenants had restored it^ But 
it b difiiculi to say that the second phase of hb frontier policy 
w'as a failure unless we are first sure what it meant to 
achieve. Certainly not the complete conquest of Caledonia; if 
that had been Its aim tlic elaborate reconstruction of Hadrian^s 
Wall would have been sheer waste* Certainly not the restoration 
of the Antonine Wall, or he would have got to work on that, 
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as he did on restoring Hadrian's* as soon as he had posses- 
Sion of the grotind on which it stood. In fact he never even 
temporarily rcoccupied the sites of its forts* aJihotigh many of 
them lay on bis lines of comniunicadon,* It seems that he did 
not intend a permanent occupation of any part of Scotland; the 
forts which ^ according to Dio* Caracdla evacuated at the end 
of the war need not be more than a few places like Cramond* 
meant to be held only for its duration. The evidence* such as 
it is* suggests that his campaigns were meant as wars of devasta- 
don, designed to inflict the heaviest possible losses on the tribes 
that had risen during the absence of Albinus: punitive expedi- 
dons, visiting the wrath of Rome on enemies outside her gra^p 
but not outside her reach. In the course of them he seems to 
have faflowed the example of Lollius Urbicu 5 m deporting cap- 
dves to the German frontier: at WaJldura there was a corps of 
BTitlcnts g€7Uil€s which first appears in the third century and is 
thought to owe its origin to the campaigns of Severus,^ If this 
was his aim* to prove that Rome could strike deeply beyond her 
own frontier* punish those who had attacked it* and carry them 
off into captivity* his success may have fallen short of his desire* 
but it was not negligible; and the lesson may have contributed 
much to the security which Britain enjoyed in the generations 
that followed^ 

^ Sate. Msodonaii^p Is DO scarcityfkfCQLDi 

tjf Sevenua and hii ranidy iu Sootlapd, but none ha^ bacn fevund nn Lhc FofUl 
nnd Q.yde EllU^ or indeed in any aukiisim uve Clra£natkd‘'| wbcfc no leal fhtin cine 
have rnmed up. 

“ O.H.L. li^eTun^ mi p- 13: Lidcrufl^ idviii, p. 5a- 


PoslsaipL FcUow students (e.g. Richmond, J.RS. xxvi (1556)^ 
pp. 1^0-4; and some others by letter) have dot much liked what I 
say about the Adionine Wall* It may be of use to repeat here the 
logical framework underlying it, so as to clarify the ksue. {1) Die 
A. W* fell disastrously* once at least m fair fight, twice in forty 
yema (this is common ground). (^} It was tlierefore mudi too 
weak Ibr the work it was called upon to do (tins is the same 
thing io other words). (3) But this weakness was not typical of 
Roman iimktj (cf* Hadrian's)« (4) It is therefore exceptional. and 
must be treated as sudi. (5) The questions thus arise: (a) Wherein 
did tills v^cakhcss consist? (i) Why was it lolciatcd? (tf) Why, in 
spile of it, was ihe A. W, created at ail?—These are the quesdons 
I have tried to answer: 1 hope it will now be clear why I fell obliged 
to ask therm 
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THE MACHINERY OF GOVERmiENT 

O NE feature of tlic $ettleTncnt by which Augustus establislicd 
himself in the new office of prittetps was a division of the 
provinces into two eJasses^ one to be controlled by himself^ the 
other by tlie senate. Senatorial provinces ^vere to be governed 
as tliey had been during the Republican age, by men of con¬ 
sular or praetorian rankj cho^ by Jot from the senior members 
of their class; imperial provinces were in tlieory all alike 
governed by die emperor himself as holder of ih<^pmonsukrf im- 
p^rium, but actually by legates of his appointing^ each of whom 
ruled in his osvn province unless the emperor happened to be 
there. The full tide of such a legate was iegatus Augasti pr^ 
prarfw^ diat is, in his capacity of governor he ranked as a 
praetor, in order that the emperor’s proconsular power should 
be superior to Iiis own; but in provinces garrisoned by more 
than one legion the governor was alwa)^ a man ofconsuiar rank« 
Tins was die case in Britain, which* as pCKSSessing either four or 
three legions* was reckoned one of the most important of die 
imperial provinces. The emperoris representative in charge 
of a province like this, widi his miitary command^ hk iui giadii^ 
and his five fasces* was a man invested with las dignity than 
the governor of a senatorial province ruled by a proconsul* but 
with more power; it was important that he should be carefiilly 
chosen both for ability and for loyalty*^ and in order that he 
should karn to know his province well but should not become 
too powerful it was the usual practice of emperors to retain 
him in office for a term of not less than three years and not 
more than five. 

Among the subordinates of die propraetor the chief were* on 
the military side, the ofhc-crs commanding l^ons^ These, like 
himself, were Ugati Augusti, delegates and nominees of the em¬ 
peror* responsible therefore to the emperor, but subordinate to 
the governor as commander-in-chief of die nuUtary forces of the 
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province. Normally a Ifgatus tegionis accepted without quesdon 
the authority of the propraetor; but occasions were not untuown 
on which a weak governor failed to command his obedience^ and 
we have already seen, in the ca$e of Trebcllius Maximus^ how 
such failure might arUc^ and that it might put the governor in 
an untenable posidon. 

On the judicial side a governor might have a kg^ius inridkus 
as his assistant. Such an office does not seem to have been com* 
mon; elsewhere we know of it only in Spain and Upper 
Paimonia; but in Britain the names of no less than five tegiiii 
iuridici arc known^ of whom the first occupied that position in 
the governorship of Agricola, and the last in the early years 
of the third century. It is not known whether the office came 
into being under the Flavians, as some historians conjecture] 
but it seems that such an official was a regular part of the 
British governor's staff from at least the Flavian period to 
at least that of S cvcnis.® Like the legates of legions^, the juridical 
legate was directly nominated by the emperor, but it does not 
follow that he relieved the propraetor of responsibility for juris- 
diedon; he seems rather to have been a subordinate, appointed 
to assist the hard-worked governor of a large and exaedng pro¬ 
vince in the performance of one part of hh dutieSp 

A subordinate of either kind was capable of governing a 
province in the absence of the propraetor. We have seen how, 
during the civil war^ following Nero*s death, the three Icgionaiy 
legatee governed Britain in the interval between Trebdlius 
Maximus and Vettius Bolanus. Similarly, we learn from an 
inscription that about the beginning of the third century M. 
Andxis Crescens Cal pumianus, juridical legate, governed in the 
absence of the then propraetor. 

The same could be done, it would seem, though here the 
evidence is less decisive, by an official of a very different type, 
namely, the procurator. In theory the procurator was simply 
the emperoi^s steward; in pracdcOi he was the head of the 
financial service in an imperial province* He was not a man of 
senatorial rank, and hh reladon to the governor was somewhat 
ambiguous. He was not under the govemor^s orders, but the 

* GkDp ^01 mr if ptiiKifiet dd pp, «inj«:luro that C. Sa.lviui 

liberaJii Noniuj Bdasui, -wba iuridinu tn &ntain €- A.D. 7^, wAi ihc Ant 

mnd [Lit the office waj, for Britain, treated by VcfpariaEi. Rhdm- 

Afuj. xivi pp, 599 WOuM ptace hij appcHntmcait later, under Dg^listn. 
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head of an independo^t departnient and responsible directly 
to the emperor; consequendyj in spite of his inferior dignity and 
powersj he wa$ capable of acting independently^ and the actual 
relations bet^^^een him and the governor depended partly on 
their respective characters and partly on the orders each re¬ 
ceived from their master. The emperor mightj^ and ofVen did* 
use his procurator as a cheeky or even as a spy, on the activities 
of his governor, for the procurator's humbler position and entire 
dependence on the emperor's favour would tend to make him 
a faithful serv^ant; and conversely^ a governor might sometimes 
use his influence, though he could not use the method of direct 
command, to check a procurator whose rapacity was in his 
opinion oppressive to the inhabitants of his province. The 
events preceding and following Boudicca*s rebellion arc typical 
of what might happen when relations were strained; and in the 
crisis of the rebellion itsdf the colonists of Colchester, it will be 
remembered, appealed to the procurator, the governor being 
out of reach, for armed protection, though the personnel at his 
command was inadequate to provide what was needed. 

The business of this hnancial department may be grouped 
under various heads. The chief source of revenue was the land- 
tax, based on a survey dividing land into private property, 
communal property, and state property* and dasrifying it ac¬ 
cording to its productivity. In addition to this and the poll-tax 
paid by a conquered population, there were levies in kind, the 
annonSj paid in grain and devoted to the maintenance of the 
mibtary establishment. A good governor might do much for 
the welfare of his provincials by checking abus^ here; Agricolaj 
for example, we arc told, found that the Britons w'ere being 
compelled to buy gram from the Roman stores to meet their 
obligations, and to carry their produce long distances for delivery 
when there were fortresses near at hand. There is in existence 
a medius or tom-mcasurc of Domitian^s reign, found close to 
Hadrian's WaU, certified as measuring 17! sfxtarii but actually 
holding about so; it has been thought that this may have been 
dishonestly used to obtain 15 per cent- more unn&na corn than 
was justly due J 

The procurator was also bi charge of imperial property, 
whether public or personal to the emperor; such property in- 

* TiCiTus, Agrk- Ilavcrfwld «l itic ■Modaus Cta>toncm»% b 
■CT. 3^ nil, 05, * 
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eluded doniain l ands ajad also mincSj quarries^ and certain 
indiistrial cstablishnicnt^. Indirect taxes too came tinder his 
department; of these the most important were the cmtom$ 
dulieSj partorm^ levied on all goods passing the imperial frontier. 
There were many other taxes^p not all of which need be here 
mentioned: the five per cent. legacy duty was not at first applied 
in the provinces^ being levied only on Roman eddzens, until 
Caracaiia extended the dtizenship to all provindais^ but they 
were liable to imposts on trade, on purchase of staves, and so 
forth* and in especial to the aufum an extraordinary 

levy, thcoreticaJly payable on the accession of a new emperor, 
but sometimes demanded on other occasions. 

As to the details of this financial system in its appheation to 
Britain, we know little or nothing, Tacitus records, doubtless on 
Agricola^s word, that the Britons were good tax-payers unless 
exasperated by official insolence. Inscriptions add over a dozen 
to the two names of procurators that Tacitus has preserved. A 
writing-tablet has lately been found in London, branded on the 
back with the legend ‘issued by the procurators of the province 
ofBritain*, and a munber of stamped tiles, also found in London, 
testify to the existence there of an official building belonging 
cmainly to some body of financial officers, though thdr exact 
identification is in dispute. Taken in conjunction with the 
tablet, how^ever, they can be most reasonably attributed to the 
prociiratorSj and used as evidence that London (the chief 
centre of trade, and as we have seen originally the military 
arsenal) was the scat of financial administration. The totals 
of income and expmditnre for the province are impossible to 
conjecture; but with its enormous military establishment we 
can believe Appian w'hen he that as a whole it did not 
pay its way. 

Within the general framework of a Roman province there was 
plenty of room for local self-government. In the first place, 
tliere were insdtutions of strictly Roman character. Of these 
the most important was the colmiUf which was a settlement of 
time-otpired legionaries on the land. Its members were there¬ 
fore Roman citizens. They lived in a town and held allotments 
outside it, so that culturally they enjoyed an urban life and aU 
its institutions, while economically they had the status of inde¬ 
pendent farmers. It is true that the title of colony could be 
conferred in an honorary sense On communities very dificrcat 
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from this in oHginj, but so far as we know it never was so con¬ 
ferred in Britain; Tacitus goes out of his way to remark that it 
had not been given to London, in spite of its sue, wealth, and 
importance as a commercial centre and military depot. A 
colony received a charter conferring upon it, among other rights, 
that of electing four annual magistrateSs duifmrt iuri dicund<^ for 
jurisdiction and duomri a^diies for building and finance; and it 
was to some extent free from interference by the provincial 
governor in its affairs. !n Britain we know of four colonics: 
Colchester, founded A.n. 50, Lincoln^ founded under the 
Flavians, Gloucester, under Nerva (96-7)^ and York, perhaps 
under Antoninus Pius (see p. 171). 

The mufimpum^ like the colony, was a community of Roman 
citizens, or if not of full citizens at least of persons enjoying tiie 
so-called Latin franchise. The essential difference between it 
and a colony was that whereas a colony was an offshoot of the 
Roman state from within, a mmkipmm was a community taken 
into the state from without* Like a colony, it received a definite 
constitution; its magistrates, called qiiatiucrviri, corresponded to 
the two pairs of du&pirt in a colony; but in the case of a fntMtci- 
piim thb constitution was conferred by grant upon a com¬ 
munity already existing* In Britain we have only one known 
example, that of Verulam (cf p^ 86)* 

Towns of either type had a constitutiou modelled on that of 
Rome hei^clf. There was a quasi-senate^ called whose 
members were called decurions, and were ex-magistratc5. It 
was a permanent executive body which dealt with the ordinary 
busLue^ of the town by decree, and was consulted on aU matters 
of importance by the magistrateSi The tnagistrates were elected 
by the general citizen bedy; but apart from this the citizens as 
such had no voice in public aifairs, which in practice were con* 
trolled by the erdo. Every such town had a college of AugtisMf^^ 
existing for the purpose of maintaining the emperor-worship 
which was cvciy^here carefiilly fostered as an mstitudon pro¬ 
moting the spiritual unity of the empire; the Sniri Augnjiaks 
appear to have been the annual magistrates of this college, and 
thus the chief religious ofhcials of the community. A greater or 
less extent of land round a colony or munidpium was ^attri¬ 
buted* to it; the inhabitants paid taxes to the co\™ and could 
plead in its courts and sene in its militia, though they were 
not Citizens* 
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Self-govcmmcnt of a simpler and less highly organized kind 
extended far beyond the limits of these pcc^arly privileged 
cities. Even the smallest commumdes which could in any sense 
be called towns reproduced to some extent the same constim- 
donal pattern. Where a group of houses girew up outside a 
military fort, as scmh as it attained suJTicient importance (and 
the evidence shows that no very high standard was imposed) 
it was recognized as a fAs publuu classified under the title of mus^ 
which means either a subdivision of a town or a separate village; 
given a body of councillors^ called mamii and allowed to elect 
its own maglstratesj two magislri or pkomsgisirif and two aediles. 
In this way^ whenever we find in a province such as Britain 
anything in the least resembling a town, even so humble an 
affair as the cluster of houses beside a fort often is, we can be 
sure that it enjoyed, possibly within very narrow hmits, the 
right of managing its own affairs, settling its own disputes, 
raising and spending money, and so forth. 

All this applies to urban communities either Roman in origin 
or (in theory at least) completely romanized- But the same 
fli^bility which caused self-governing msdtutions to spring up 
on a gc^e adapted to their environment, wherever anything 
existed to which the name of Roman or romanizcd urban com* 
munity could be applied, caused the sanic principles to be 
extended, so far as that was found practicable, to the native 
population itself. The method of bringing about this extension 
was to take over the political system of the natives as it stood, 
and modify it in the direction of conformity with the same 
universal modeL Britain, before the Romans came, was a 
country whose poBiical life was the life of a number of inde¬ 
pendent tribes, mostly ruled by kings, and so related among 
thcmselvH that smaller tribal units could be absorbed into 
larger ones without altogether losing their individuality. There 
is no quite certain trace in Britain of the pagi into which the 
tribes of Gaui were subdirided and the process of replacing 
monarchical by republican government, which had already 
gone a long way in the Gaui of Caesuras time, docs not seem 
to have gone far in Britain by the time of the Roman conquest. 
In Gaul, outside the ancient Province of the south, the Romans 
retained this tribal sj'stcm as a weapon of local government, 

* There H a poslble trace? the niiitf of CJt- vii. ■ cf, 

AieK dtrjfww, icr, 4, xi {i934)p P* ^ 3 ^' 
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The tribal aristocracies easily became romanked ia manners 
and thought; they were indueed to buUd towns^ a capital city 
for each tribe, in the Roman style; and in each of these towns 
the native republican institutions were readily modified, with 
litde more than verbal alteration, into an executive ord& and 
annual magistrates. By the time Britain was conquered a pre¬ 
cedent was thus well established for retaining the tribal units 
and making them into units for a local self-government rooted 
in native tradition and at the same time conformable to Roman 
usage. We have already seen how far Roman conservatism went 
in this respect, by using even the kings of these tribes, when they 
were willing to be so used, as imperial legates. In a town like 
Noviomagus of the Rcgni (Chichester) there must have been, 
for a generation after the conquest, a complete microcosm of 
the Roman constitution; the ting Cogidubnus in tlic position 
of vice-emperor, an ordis of local notables representing the senate, 
and annually elected officers corresponding to’the magistrates 
of rhe imperial city. But we have also seen that this was a 
temporary expedient, adopted only to ease the transition from 
barbarian freedom to the fuD membeiship of the Roman com¬ 
monwealth w'hich Tacitus called servitude. Uidmately, all 
these tribal units sciiJcd down into the standard consdtudonal 
pattern of a municipality, difTcring mainly in the legal status 
of their members; for these aviiaks (in a British context the word 
practically means tribes) did not enjoy Roman or even Latin 
cldzen-rights^ 

This system was applied to the greater part of Britain, at least 
in die lowland zone. But its application involved a ccrialo degree 
of artificiality in the units. A great many small tribes which had 
existed in Caesar's time now ceased to exist, being absorbed into 
larger ones or grouped into new units. It is possible to give 
what seems to be a fairly complete survey of the resulting units. 

In the south-e^t, the tribes of Kent were united into a single 
unit with a capital at Canterbury, Durovemum Candacorum. 
Separated from these by the forest of the Weald was the of 
the R^ni, with its capital at Noviomagus. The district south of 
the middle Thames became the canton of the Atrebates, with its 
capital, Galleva, at Silchester, North of the Thames, instead of a 
tribal unit of Catuvellauni, there was the Tminicipium of Verulam 
with its territory; and farther east, instead of a cidtas of Trino- 
vantes, the colony of CamuJoduuum. Ea^t Anglia became the 
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canloQ of the Iccm, with capital Vcnta IceDorum, the now- 
dcsertcd site of Caistor-ncxt-Nonvich. The Cotswolds, ancient 
kingdom of the Dobnm, became the milas with 

Corinium (Cirencester) as its capital j beyond this, in the Severn 
valley, ilie territory of the colony at Gloucester. South of this, 
and west of die Atrebales and Regni, was a belt of country 
which had formed the western fringe of Commius’s kingdom; 
it extended from south-eastern Hampshire obliquely to the 
Bristol Channel, and was made into an artificial unit under die 
name of ctuii&s Bdgarum, vdih its capita], Venta Bdgarum* at 
Winch^tcr, Beyond this again, lay Dorset, the country of the 
Dnrotrigesj thdr capital, Dumovaria, was at Dorchester, close 
to dieir prehistoric fortress of Maiden Castle^ And the whole 
western peninsula, probably beginning at the river Axe, was the 
territory of the Duihnonii, whose capital Isca was on the site of 
Exeter. West of the Severn were the Silures^ whose capital was 
yet another Venta, now Caerwent. In die midlands, Ratae 
(Leicester) was the capital of the Coritani; Virocomum (Wrox^ 
cter) that of the Comovii. Lincolnshire must have been attri¬ 
buted to the iuhnui of LmcDln. In Wales we have no trace of 
ddtaUs except for that of the Sduies; the other tribes of which 
we know-—Demetae in the south-west, Ordovices in the centre 
and north-w^t, Dcgeangli in the north-cast—do not seem to 
have had self-goveming institutions and certainly had noromaa- 
ized capitals. Their land may have been altogether under 
military govemment; the Dcgeangli, for example, were pro^ 
bably administered directly by the legionary commandant at 
Chester, whose mines and tilc^worka were in thdr territory. 
Finally, the Brigantes formed a emtas with capital (Isurium) at 
Aldborough. But much of Yorkshire must have been attributed 
to the colony at York* and the northern Fcnnincs and frontier 
district as a whole, though historically Brigantian, were doubdess 
under military administration. 

As lo the boundaries of these districts we can only guess; and 
therefore it is difficult to be sure that the list is complete. There 
is one obvious omission. Whatever may have been the exact 
status of London, it was so large and so important a town that 
it must have posseted, not only and magisirata of the 
standard kind, but sufficient public resources to make it in effect 
a povrer m the land. But it was not a tribal capital; it was not 
origmally^ and probably never became, a c^lania; and there is 
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no mdcnc^ that it ever became even a mmmphm. Its wealth 
was derived rrnm commerce and industry, and in the absence 
of municipal rank it cannot liave possessed the terrilonum which 
was peculiar to diat rank. The omission of London from tite 
above list, therefore, is more apparent than real; for nothing 
tliat we know of London entitle us to regard it as ilie centre or 
capital of any district, belonging in a special sense to itself. 

It was the policy of the empire to foster self-govemment on 
the part of provincials not only in their various tribal units, 
but to a certain extent ev'cn in the province as a whole. The 
machinery by wliich this was done depended on the institution 
of emperor-worship. Jn each province there was a centre where 
this worship was carried on by officials specially appointed on 
behalf of the province as a whole. Representatives from every 
part of the province (in the case of Britain, no doubt from the 
tribal cimtatts) met annually in the proi^inci^j the pro¬ 

vincial council, whose chief business was to elect a provincial 
high priest for the due performance of the rites of u'orship, and 
to raise the money which that performance required. But this 
councD had other duties and powers as well as its primaiy 
religious function. It had direct access to the emperor as repre- 
senting the corporate voice of his subjects in the province^ and 
in that capacitj^ could express its opinion of the merits or defects 
of a governor. Normally it exercised this right only by passing 
a voSe of tlianks to a retiring governor, but on occasion it might 
pass a vote of censure. No doubt this w^as rarely done, but cases 
of it are on record. 

In Britain, the meeting-place of the provincial council was 
the temple of Claudius at Colchester, which was obviously 
marked out by its history under Cunobelinus to serve as the 
centre of provincial life and opinion. But the system made a 
bad beginning. Britain was not a unity, and the attempt to 
make it into one by setting up a provincial council was prema¬ 
ture, This is shown by the revolt of Boudlcca^ in which the 
hatred of the rebels was especially directed against the temple 
of Claudius and all that it implied, that is to say, against the 
very insdtutJon which the Romans had intended to serve as an 
expression of their subjects* wishes. After this we hear no more 
of it. That the provincial council continued to exist we cannot 
doubt But wc cannot even be sure that it continued to meet 
m tblchcstcr. A fragmentary inscraptioni from London suggests 
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the possibility that, by the early part of the second century, the 
seat of emperor-worship may have been tranrfeircd to a place 
less dangerously assodated with andent tribal enmities.* There 
h also in London a tom bstone to the wife of a sewuj proumddis^ 
a slave belonging to the provincial council, which is addibotial 
evidence of the same transference*^ 

If the question is asked: where was the capital of Roman 
Britain? no answer can be given unless we distinguish betw'een 
four po^iblc senses of the word capital: religious, civil, hnan^ 
ciaJ, and military* We have seen that the religious capital was 
first Colchester^ and later London; the move having been 
accomplished early in the second century, perhaps immediately 
after the Boudiccan revolt. The dvil capital would be the seat 
of the govemor^s residence and offices. We do not know where 
this was at any time; but what Tadtus says about London 
suggc$ts that it was not there in the days of Boudicca. Perhaps 
that, too, was first at Colchester and later moved to London, 
which would certainly be the most convenient place for it when 
London had grown to the largest town in Britain, and the 
most accessible. The finandal headquarters* as we have seen 
(p, 164), were in London. Reference has been made in an 
earlier chapter to the tombstone of Julius Glassidanus, who 
became procurator during the course of Boudicca’s rebellion. 
This tombstone was found in London, and if, as is probable, it 
indicates that Classicianus died before he laid down his office* 
the natural inference is that he lived and worked in London* 
and that the procuratorial offices were already there just after 
the rebellion* perhaps before it also. 

Perhaps the likeliest suggestion would be that* before the 
Boudiccan revolt, Colchester was the civil and political capital, 
London the financial; and that in consequence of the revolt 
London became capital in all three senses. 

Certainly London was marked out by nature to scr^'c such a 
purpose. But it does not follow that the most convenient centre 
for the military administration would be found there, London 
is between 150 and 200 miles away from each of the three legion¬ 
ary fdrtri^ses* and 300 from the Wall, where from Hadrian’s 
time onwards the military organ i^adoa of the province had its 

* CJ.L. vii, aa; th< 4tm& ot the Kcms to hai-e been *Iq the divinity 

Gi/thc Empem and to the Prtnince of Britain*j that rendering, and the dale gl^-^ 
in ihe text, are Hmvcr«cld'« (JrflJ. i. 151). » CJ.L vii. aB. 
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centre of gravity. By die time of Severm tlicre was at York 
somctliing caDed a domm palatina^ an imperial residencOj and 
although dii$ does not imply that York v^as in e\ery sense the 
capital of Britain, it may not inconceivably point to the oeb- 
tence there* perhaps from an earlier date than this, of a general 
head-quarters for the army. More probably^ however* this 
damuj was merely the residence of the governor of Scvcms's 
new province, Lower Britain. 

Such was the general plan of governmental machinery by 
the time Roman Britain had crystallized into definitive shape 
under Hadrian. The drasde revision of the entire scheme by 
Diocletian will be described in a later chapter ■ here a few minor 
alterations, falling between Hadrian's time and the end of the 
third century, must be mentioned- 

Something has already been said of the Brigandart rev^oU in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius. Pausanias, our authority for it, 
says that it was followed by Roman annexation of a great part 
of the Brigandan territory. This seems at first sight strange* 
since the whole of Brigan tia was already well with in the Roman 
frontier. But it has already been pointed out that one large part 
of that region must have belonged, partly as colonists’" allot¬ 
ments and partly as attributed land* to the cdonia of York* and 
that another large part was probably administered not from the 
tribal centre at Aidborough, but by the military authorities of 
the frontier districts It is therefore easy to understand the words 
of Pausauias as meaning that the reduced portion of Brigantia 
which in 154 w'as still governed by the tribal authorities was 
now still further reduced by transferring a large part of it to one 
or other category of land under direct Roman rule* 

Anotlier alternative is even likelier. The documents attesting 
the colonial status of York* unlike those for the three other 
colonies in Britain, are ail of a late date* and arc consistent with 
the possibility that the edenm there, as distinct from the legion¬ 
ary fortress and the usual cmaboi forming a settlement outside 
its walls, did not begin to exist until the Antoninc period. Know¬ 
ing as we do that the Brigantes were punished for their revolt by 
^cutting ofr% as Pamanias puts it, a great part of their land* It 
b very probable that what Julius Verus actually did was to 
create the colony at York* to give the colonists aUotmenls in the 
fertile vale of the Ouse* and to annex to thdr community in the 
form of ^ger attri&utus a considerable proporiiod of the rest. This 
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is ail tbe more Ukely because Aldborough^ whose walk arc 
thought Co bo QrHadrjanic date, lies so close to York that if the 
cohnia there existed io Hadriank time it is bard to see how the 
aJJotmeiits and attributed land of the colony could avoid Jostling 
the Brigantian capital, in which case one might have expected 
Hadrian to move the native town to another and more distant 
site. 

The only other innovation that need be considered here is the 
division of Britain by Severus into two provinces. The fact k 
baidiy stated by Hcrodian^ as having happened immediately 
after his victory over Albinus at Lyons. No hint Is g^ven of hk 
motive in making the division, nor of how it w'as made; but a 
passage of Dio,= whose evidence is borne out by various inscrip¬ 
tions, tdls us that the Second and Twentieth legions w'tre in 
upper Britain, the Sixth in Jower^ Au inscription found some 
years ago at Bordeaux adds the informatioD; that Lincolut like 
York, was m lower BriiaiUp^ From a couple of inscriptions once 
existing at Greta Bridge, on the Stalnmore road from York to 
Carlisle, which mention officials belonging to the upper pro-^ 
viriiCe, no inference can be drawn, except that persons officially 
attached to the upper might on occasion be seconded for duty 
in the lower. 

The general purport of the division, ftom a military point of 
view, is dear, especially wheo it is reoollccfed that Severus 
restored the Second legion to its full strength, recalling its drafts 
from the north, and rcoccupicd in force at least one castdlim in 
Wales, namely, Segontium at Carnarvon^ Whether because he 
did not trust the Welsh tribes, or because there was already 
reason to fear raids from Ireland (both are possible, but there 
is no positive evidence for either), Severus used the retrench¬ 
ment of forces in the north, due to the reorganization of the 
frontier on Hadrian’s line, for strengthening his position in the 
west; and this new arrangement was accompanied by a new 
distinction between a western command, mduding Wdes with 
the legionary fortrKscs naturally belonging to it, and a northern 
command comprising Brigantia and the Wall. 

Tlie natural result of this arrangement would be that upper 
Britain, having two legions, would be governed by a legate 

-D5o,1v.23, 
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of comular rank, lower Britain, since it had only one* by 
a praetorian* When a general concentration of troops was 
needed the consular would take commands A system of this 
kiodj however, would naturally tend to leave traces in the 
inscriptions^ of which it happens that we possess a fair number 
for the thirty years following the change; not only is nothing of 
the kind traceable there, but the texts make it Improbable that 
such a system was actually in force. We find, in the early years 
of the third cenitiry, a governor of consular rank recording his 
presence in Northumberland without any mention of his belong¬ 
ing strictly to the upper province- Possibly, in view of the weep- 
doual importance of the York command, with its enormous 
number of auxiliary troops, It was allotted to a consular governor 
in spite of possessing o^y one legion* In that case, the two 
commanding officers being of equal rank| it is possible to accept 
an explanation of Severu&*3 modve for the change w^hlcli would 
not hold good if one were tmder the other*s orders. The adven¬ 
ture of Albinus, he may have thought, proved that the endre 
army of Britain was too large a force to ^ left safely in the hands 
of a single governor. It could be divided in two witliout seriously 
weakening the frontier, and for political reasons this was accord¬ 
ingly done. It thus falls into line with the general policy of 
Severus, according to which frontier armies are so divided up 
that no one governor commands more than two legions* 

From a civil point of view, the division probably implied that 
London and the greater part of the civilized region fell in upper 
Britain, whose governor would accordingly use London as his 
capital, while that of the lower province had liis residence at 
York, this being doubtl^ the palaiina to which Severus 
redred after the conclusion of a campaign in Scotland. How 
the division between the provinces ran we do not know; most 
probably from the ncighl^urhood of the Wash or Fens to that 
of the Mersey; for East Anglia in Roman dmes, as to-day, was 
more closely connected with the Tijames basin than with 
Lincolnshirep 
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H owever diiiicuk it may be to give a gencraJked account 
of the population of Roman Britain, its character, its 
distribution, its density, and the changes which it underwent 
during our period, the attempt is worth making, if only as a 
Iramcwork into which the details to he considered in later 
chapters may be fitted. Tlie dlJIiculty is due to the fact that 
here, as usual in ancient history, we have no statistics, and 
without statistics any sketch of the general state of a country is 
at best shado%vy and vague, and all too probably wrong in essen¬ 
tial points. The possibility of attempting it at all depends on the 
accumulated labour of many generations of archaeologists, 
studying and describing the remains of the period found in 
various parts of the country. By compiling these results and 
assembling them into descriptive lists such as Havcrfield contri¬ 
buted to many volumes of the Vietsria County HistotieSf and by 
plotting the fruits of many such compilations on a map, which 
has been admirably done in the map of Roman Britain pub¬ 
lished by tbe Ordnance Sur^^ey, it is possible to obtain a general 
picture of the population in its relation to the land, a picture 
which, so long as its limitations, due to the character of the 
materials on which it depends, arc never forgotten, can claim a 
certain approximation to the truth. 

The Ordnance map depicts the distribution of the Romano- 
British population exactly as it depicts, for example, the Roman 
road system. Here and there it shows a stretch of road a few 
miles long, ending in the air, not because the compilers thought 
that the Romans built roads leading from nowhere to nowhere, 
but because the farther course of these roads has never been 
exaedy discovered. Similarly, it shows the entire highland 2onc 
as, apart from the Roman forts which it contains, almost empty 
of inhabitants. This is not because we believe it to have been 
uninhabited, but because sites there, other than these forts, 
which have been proved by objects found in them to have been 
inhabited during the Roman period are very rare. Again, it 
shows large areas within the lowland zone, such as Lincolnshire 
and the Fens, as sparsdy inhabited, because when it was com¬ 
piled the exploration of these areas had been very incomplete; 
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in both cases much progress has becD made in the last few years. 
Hence, in tising the map for the purpose of the present chapter, 
two limitations must be borne in mind. 

First: in proportion as any section of the people was un- 
romanized, the chances of its being adequately represented ou 
the map diminish. This is a consideration of the utmost impor¬ 
tance for any attempt to estimate from the map the total num¬ 
bers of the popul ation. If we believed tha t practically the whole 
of the people was appreciably romanized wc could rely on die 
map to give us at least a fair sample not only of its distribution, 
but of its numbers; whereas* if we suppose any given fraction- 
say onc-half—to have been untouched by Roman civilization, 
wc should be obliged to infer that concerning this half the map 
teils us nothing whatever. 

Secondly, a special density or rarity of cntri« on one part 
of the map may be due, either to special density or rarity of the 
populatioti (that portion of it, of course* with which the map 
b concerned) in the corresponding part of the country^ or else 
to special intensity or backwardness of archaeological explora¬ 
tion in that district. For this reason the map cannot be used for 
our present purpose apart from some acquaintance with the 
history of research in different parts of the country. 

With these qualifications, the map gives us a scheme of dbtri- 
budon somewhat as follows. 

In the lowland zone* the areas of primary settlement contain 
the vast majority of the inhabitants. They are dense in its 
centra] ganglion* the chalk plateau of Salisbury Plain; dense 
on the plateaux of Berkshire and Hampshire and on the chalk 
ridges that run from these centres into Kent, Sussex, and Dor¬ 
set; dense again* though lcs$ so, on the ridge that runs by way 
of the Chilterns and Cambridgeshire to the Wash. The same is 
conspicuously true of the oolite Gotswold-Northamptonshirc- 
Lincolnshire ridge. But the chief river-vaUeya, and some low^ 
lying lands, too, have a large population, especially the middle 
and upper Thames from Staines to Oxford and above, the Cam 
near Cambridge, the drier parts of the Fens, and the coastal 
strip oti the Snsscx-Hampshire borders from Brighton to South¬ 
ampton, The forest of die Weald is conspicuously empty; so, 
to a less extent, are the heavy lands of Norfolk and Suffolk; so,' 
too, the day belt between the ooUte ridge and the chalk. 

Beyond the oolite ridge wc enter a region almost devoid of 
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inhabitants. Tlic Swern valley above Gloucester, tlie wtiole 
midland belt stretching tlicnce to Leicester and Derby, and tlie 
marshes of the Ouse basin to die northi all tliese show hardly 
any tiling except a few settlements on die Avon^ a few posting- 
stations on the main roads, a town and a group of villas at 
Leicester* The triangle whose comers lie at Gloucester, Lin¬ 
coln p and Chester the most sparsely inhabited region in 
Britain. 

So far3 in dealing with the lowland 5tone, we need make com¬ 
paratively little allowance for the first source of error. All over 
that area sites even of the humblest ’villages so constantly yield 
traces of Roman inflaepcc to the cxcavator*s spade, ev'cn if only 
a few potsherds, that we shall probably not be far out if we 
assume a certain degree of romanization in every section of the 
people, down to the humblest: not enough to justify us in calling 
dicm romanized in manners and life, but enough to justify us in 
thinking tliat thdr settlements have not been omitted from the 
map in very large numbers for lact of evidence to date them. 

In the highland zone all is changed* Here the degree of 
romanJiation is so tow that when settlements are dug whose 
general character would suggest ascribing tlicm to this period, 
it is not always that they contain even a potsherd to make the 
dating certain. Although, therefore, tlie highland zone con¬ 
tained no lack of inhabitants, their unromanizcd condition has 
banished tliem from the map, and their distribution must be 
gathered from other evidences. 

Beyond the belt of sparse population there are, on the fringe 
of the highland zone, three outposts, as it were, of romanized 
life* Tlie first is in Monmouthshire and Hcrefordshirep with a 
few towns and a sprinkling of vill as. The second is in Sh ropsliirc, 
with a large town at Wroxetcr and a few villas* The tliird is in 
central Yorksliire, the richest of the three. 

There is evidence for a dense average population of the high* 
land zoue in the character of the Roman towns bordering upon 
it. The upper Severn basin, the country of the Comovii, con¬ 
tains very few ^IJas and not many other inhabited sites dated 
to the Roman period. If we knew nothing of its capital, Wrojc* 
etcr, we should think of it as a somewhat sparsely inhabited 
region^ But Wroxeter, v^'ith 170 acres within its walfSp is the 
founJi town of Britain in point of size. Its public buildings were 
among the largest and most magnificent in the country. Such 
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a tovm cannot have existed in a thinly populated dbtrict* 
Though other evidence for a dcu^e population hereabouts Is 
wanting, Wroxeter by itself is evidence euough. Caenvent, 
again, though a small town in size^ is remarkable for the close¬ 
ness witli which houses are packed bto its walls; as we shall $cc, 
it must have contained at least as many people as Silchester, 
though its area is smaller by more than half. This points, by the 
same reasoning, to a dense populaiion in the canton of the 
Silures. If the Silurcs and Comovii were so numerous, we may 
Mrly suspect that the tribes of the highland zone in general 
were hardly less so, as, indeed, their hill-top towns prove. 

As to the distribution of these inhabitants, the highest and 
wildest parts of the highland zone were hardly inhabited at alh 
nobody lived in die heart of the Lake District, for example, or on 
the main plateau of the Pennines. Again, vaUcy-bottoms, 
where the heavy mountain rains caused frequent floods, and 
where woods and swamps made cultivation difScuk, were sel¬ 
dom occupied. But on the lower lulls, on the kneta of the 
tnouQtains, and on the shel ves of drier ground between the hill 
and the vaUey* especially when the soil was peimcabtc and not 
too mucli soured and sodden with peat, there was a targe popu¬ 
lation, often larger than the same kind of land carries to-day; 
probably not less in average density than the population of the 
lowland zone- 

In all parts of the country the distribution of the inhabitants 
during the Roman period bos a character which separates it 
from that of the modem population and assimilates it to the 
prehistoric^ Everywhere It is the areas of primary settlement 
which were occupied: in the inghland zone, the naturally 
drained slopes above valley-lcvcl; in the lowland, the chalks, 
oolites, gravel* and brick-earth. To-day thc^t areas have every¬ 
where been, if not deserted, at any rate robbed of their primacy 
by a gradual process through which areas of secondary settle¬ 
ment, heavier lands impossible to cultivate without a great 
expense of labour in forest-deaxance and drainage, have been 
brought under cultivation. In Wiltshire, the river*valleys that 
dissect the plateau of Salisbury Plain arc to-day cultivated from 
end to end, and studded with chains of villages; in Roman times 
they were empty* and the people lived on the plateau itself The 
same contrast can be seen in the Berkshire Downs and the vale 
of the WTiitc Horse bdow them, or the South Downs near 
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Brighton and the strip of low country along the coast> or the 
Cotswold plateau and the Worcestershire plain. 

The shift of population from the primary areas to the second¬ 
ary has been^ perhaps^ the greatest change that Britain has 
undergone since first it began to be inhabited. It has been 
described as a Valleyward^ shift, and to some extent the epithet 
is just; but strictly it was a Toraiward* shift. Its essence was a 
ci^gc of habits by which j instead of choosing land to cultivate 
where cultivation was easiest^ because the latiid was unencum¬ 
bered cither by dense timber or by excess of moSsturc^ men 
began to cultivatCj undeterred by these obstacles^ wherever the 
land was good. Before the shift took place, wooded and water¬ 
logged land was regarded as uninhabitable. After it had begun^ 
such land was reckoned as in no way disqualified for occupa¬ 
tion. The resultj at low^cst^ was a great increase in potcndally 
cultivable land and consequently in the total populadon and 
wealth of the country; at best it might be an even greater im¬ 
provement, if the new land brought into cultivadon was intrmsi- 
cally^ once it had been cleared and drained, better and more 
fertile than the old; and in such cases there would be a tendency 
for the new land not only to rival the old in populadon, but 
actually to drain it of inhabitants. 

This shift did not take place all at once. But, broadly speak¬ 
ing, in the timeof JuJius Caesar it had hardly begun; by the 
time of Domesday it was, if not complete, at any rate far ad¬ 
vanced. We think of the Romans a great clviUring power, 
and it seems natural to assume that a movement of this kind, 
resulting in so great a development of the country's unexplored 
wealth, might have been due to them. But that assumption oiily 
seems natural because we unconsciously liken the Roman settle¬ 
ment of Britain to, for example, the Rnglish exploratioD and 
development of central AJHca, which was from the first de¬ 
liberately planned as a means of increasing the prodnedon of 
wealth by applying European methods of cultivation to soils 
hitherto, by European standard$, neglected.* How faUc the 
analogy is may be seen fhim a study of the actual distribudon 
of mhabitants in the Roman period, which reveals the fact that, 

'pie iDDtivep cxMiibiincd with thaE &f hitrodiidiig ihe bLodidgt of the Chratieii 
rcti^ioQp fcif adjuple, dd. dlfocHi every of LivingitaiiJcV bodlur 

Expfditmn ^ iht p, *Thc favdctrable 4diJ wd climate render 

It poobihlc thee with ifcill iri cultivAiiDti thii ccii,iiitry migh* ^ madjc (o- exceed 
taany olkefr* [m pcoductiQia qf coUollJ. 
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whenever the gre^t forcstward shift of population took place, it 
did not take place then. Throughout that period the vast mass 
of the people, in highland and lowland zones alike, continued 
to live as it had lived in prehistoric times on the areas of primary 
settlement, nibbling here and there at the forests and planting 
a few farms in clearings, but for the most part preserving its 
prehistoric habits with regard to choice of cultivable land un¬ 
changed.' 

The distribution of inhabitants in the Homano-Brltish. coun¬ 
try-side, then, is qualitatively prehistoric, being based for the 
overwhelmingly greater part on the areas of primary settlement: 
and with regard to the exceptions, with their evidence for a 
slight and hesitating vaJlcyward and forestward tendencyi it 
must be remembered that this tendency had set in befotc tlic 
Roman conquest, owing to the settlement of the Bdgae. Apart 
from these exceptions, of which the most remarkable Is the 
Roman drainage and colonization in the Fenland, the chief 
characteristic of the Rotnano-Brlilsh distribution is quantitative. 
‘In Romano-Britlsh times practically the whole of Salisbury 
Plain, Cranbome Chase, and the Dorset uplands were under 
plough*; and a recent sur^'ey has shown that the same is, broadly 
speaking, true of the South Downs.* Without changing their 
habits, Roman influence apparendy stimulated the inhabitants 
of Britain to exploit more completely those soils which they 
already knew how to till, a fact which probably indicates a 
rise of population, as well as the existence of an incendve to 
Increase production in order to meet the demands of the tax- 
collector. 

When the attempt is made to estimate not merciy the rcladvc 
density of this populadon in various parts of the country, but its 
absolute density, the difflculdes thicken, We probably know 
all the towns of any size that Roman Britain contained, and the 
areas of nearly all; excavadon has shown ns roughly how far 
these areas were ever full of houses; consequendy wc can make 

' *1111 gciitral faco have bees Inid down onre i« nil by Sii Cyril Fo*, whoac 
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iHJtt ArfNW, pp. 934-9!. But ihc lotal neuilu were nailll, and the Donuadav 
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a fair guess at the total number of town-dwellers. Of villas there 
were certainly a great number which are still undiscovered; but 
it is most improbable that the unkno^vtt one$ were more numer¬ 
ous than the known; and here again the size of a great many has 
been ascertained, and a guess can be made as to the number of 
persons they wonld probably contain. The villages of peasants 
enjoying a low degree of romanizadon are known to the number 
of some 700* and here again we know the size of a good many; 
but the number of unknown ones is far harder to guess. And 
finally, when we come to the population of the highland zonCj 
data iail ns altogether* The result roughly speaking, that we 
can estimate the more or less romanized inhabitants of Biitaini 
including the army and its dependents, at about half a million 
souls ; but this leaves it an open question what fraction of the 
whole was sufficiently unromaniz^ to slip through the meshes 
of our estimate. Perhaps, if we allow another half million for 
that, and estimate the total at a round million, we shall not be 
very far wrong. 

It sdH remains to ask whether during the Roman period this 
population, taken cither as a whole or in its various secdons, 
rose or fell. Much has been written Dfdedinc in the populadon 
of the Roman empire, but the best modem opinion holds that 
this decline was probably limited to Greece and Italy, and that 
in some other regions there was actually an increase.* We must 
therefore approach the question^ as it affects Britain, with an 
open mind. 

In the case of towa-dw^ellcis it is certain that, after rising to 
a peak in the second century, numbeis must have greatly dimin- 
ishccL The evidence for this decline win be discussed in the next 
chapter. The inhabitants of villas, on the contrary, increased, 
though the increase here can hardly be thought to balance the 
decrease in the towns. With regard to the village-dwellers, who 
in any case made up the large majority of the population, it is 
hard to say anything definite. The abolition of tribal warfare 
no doubt at first brought about a rise; but in villages, as in villas, 
there is evidence that the Roman peace brought with it the 
practice of infanticide, which would tend to stabilize numbers. 
Here and there villages seem to have grown larger as time went 
on; but on the other side of the account we must place some 
which were deserted* On the whole, it is probable that the rural 

* R«tQrvtzrH; Sodal md EcMsmic ^fihi Itcowsn Bnpki (lss6), p. pBn 
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population tended to rise, rather than fall, under Roman govern¬ 
ment; but the evidence does not allow certainty. 

TTie tendency to take up land in forest-clearings certainly 
points to a rise; but we do not know at what tune this tendency 
was chiefly operative. If we could generalize from the case of 
a villa in a forest-clearing in Wychwood, near Oxford, which 
is known to have begun its existence in or even before the 
Flavian age, we might be disposed to think the tendency charac¬ 
teristic of an early period, when the newly established ^ajr 
Rmana was causing population to rise, and when equilibrium 
had not yet been rcimposed.’ 

The population of the highland zone probably rose a good 
deal during the Roman period. That is the natural inferenee 
from the numerous hill-forts that were built both in Wales and 
in the lowlands. Probably the relative or absolute cessation of 
tribal war caused an increase which was not checked, as it was 
in the lowland zone, by various by-products of civilization. 

In an earlier chapter some account has been given of the 
phi^al characterisdes of the Britons before the Roman in¬ 
vasion. The quesdon must now be asked how far these charac¬ 
teristics were affected by the invasion and the events to which 
it led. There are two classes of evideiice to be considered t 
historical cridence for immigration, and anthropological evi¬ 
dence for change in physical type. 

There was certainly a great deal of immigration, especially 
but not exclusively at the beginning of our period. The Roman 
conquest itself brought into Britain some 40,000 soldiers of non- 
British origin; when to this number we add traders and camp- 
followers of every kind we cannot put the number of immigrants 
at less than 100,000, and the probability is that it was even 
larger. And during the generation that followed the landing of 
Claudius’s army the influx of foreigners must have continued, 
though it probably declined and, by the end of the first century, 
was no longer very considerable. The great majority of these 
early settlers either made up the army, and tJicrefore went where 
the legions went, or else were enga^ in trade and may be 
supposed to have taken up their abtjdc for the most part in 
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London, and to a lesser extent in Ckilchestcr, Verulam, Chi¬ 
chester, Silch ester, and the other Roman or romatiiwd towns 
of the south-east 

If we ask where they came from, the answer, so far as vre can 
give it, is derived from a study of early tombstones. We have 
about fifty tombstones of the first or very early second century 
which give some account of the origin and occupation of such 
settlers. Of these, forty-five commCTnoratc legionaries; the rest 
were cither civil officials or traders. From Italy proper there 
arc only four, two of them soldiers; from Cisalpine Gaul nine, 
all soldiers; from the Province in southern Gaul four, allsoldicis; 
from the rest of Gaul eleven, seven of them soldiers; from Sp^ 
six soldiers; from Germany a single soldier; from the Danubian 
provinces fourteen soldiers; from Greece, Asia, and Syria five, 
two of them soldiers. On the evidence of these tombstones, the 
legions of the invasion would seem to have been recruited chiefly 
in Gaul, whether Cisalpine, Provincial, or Lugdunese, in the 
Danubian provinces, and in Spain, whereas the traders and 
officials apparently came from Italy, nortlicm Gaul, and Greece. 

Inscriptions of later date, as we should expect, add compara¬ 
tively little. The main fact which they reveal is that, after the 
original invasion, reinforcements for the army, when needed on 
a large scale, came almost exclusively from Germany and to a 
less e.\tent from the upper Danubian provinces. The influx of 
German soldiers, whether individually or (still more) in blocks, 
is shown to have been very considerable in the late second 
century and early third, after which inscriptions fail us. In 
general, units of Ae Roman army, from whatever source they 
were originally derived, tended to settle down and take root in 
the country where they were quartered. Among the auxiliaTy 
re^ments in the army of Britain, over half came from northern 
Gaul and the Rhineland, a quarter from the Danubian pro¬ 
vinces, and almost all the rest from Spain. 'Fhe great majority 
were ^us derived from regions where the people differed little 
either In physical character or in civilization from the Britons; 
and when once they had settled in Britain they would recruit 
themselves, according to Roman custom, on the spot, and con¬ 
sequently would assimilate themselves somewhat rapidly to the 
country of their adoption. The evidence of inscriptions certainly 
tends to show that this local recruitment proved inadequate for 
the maintenance of their strength; but it also shows that when 
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new drafts were needed from dsewhere they were drawn mostly 
from the Rhineland. 

Thus, apart from the initial influx of legionaries, mostly from 
Gaul, the Danube, and Spain, the physical influence of the 
Roman army on the population of Britain, as judged by inscrip¬ 
tions, cannot have been very great. We should expect it to 
show^ if at all, in a tendency towards the establishment of Ger¬ 
man physical characteristics, and we should expect this tendency 
to appear only in the north. 

There is another source of racial mixture which must be con¬ 
sidered. Especially during the later period of the empire. It was 
not unusual to transplant considerable masses of inhabitants 
from one district to another^ Burgundians and Vandals from 
northern Germany were planted in Britain in this way by Probus 
in the third century, Alamanoi from the upper Rhine by Valen¬ 
ti nian I in the fourth.^ 

Apart from these transplantations, the historical evidence 
applies almost exclusively to the earliest period of the occupa¬ 
tion. That of physical anthropology applies only to its later 
phases^ for it depends on the mea$urcments of bon«, especially 
skulls, and this becomes available only in the third century, 
when cremation went out of fashion and was replaced by in¬ 
humation. Thus the historical and anthropological evidence 
arc mutually compiementary: the first gives an account of the 
immigration and seltlcmcnt which occurred chiefly in the first 
generation of our period; the second gives us a view of the 
population some two to three centuries later, when, in spite of 
easy communications both within Britain and between it and 
the rest of the empire, it is reasonable to assume that a stable 
condition bad been reached. 

The results of anthropological study are curiously uniform 
and definite.^ The Romano-British physical type, whose general 
features have already been described in an earlier chapter (stipr^^ 
ch. ii, pp. 16-18), occurs all over Britain in skeletons of the third 
and fourth centuries. It Is not confined to die native villages; 
skeletons found in villas and in the cemeteries of towns show 
exaedy the same type. The importance of this fact appears 
when it is recollected that the native Romans or central Italians 
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of the time belonged to an altogether different type, hdng as 
definitely round-headed as the Britons were long-headed; while 
other mhabitants of the Mediterranean region $uch as Maltese* 
Sicilians, and ancient inhabitants of Eg)pt and Spain^ though 
they resembled the Britons in bdng long-headed* differed 5haq>ly 
from them in the very much smaller si^e of tltcir skulls. Thus 
the absolute measurements of the average British skull in length 
and breadth differentiaCe it clearly from one belonging to the 
so-called Mediterranean race, wlnle the proportion between 
these measurements distinguishes it no less clearly from one of 
die Alpine race, to which the Romans belonged- 
When allowance is made for normal variation &om the aver¬ 
age, skulls of the Roman period found In Britain bdong with 
surprising uniTormity to the standard Romano-British type. 
Even in ihe legionary cemetery at York, from which we possess 
a large number of bones, there is no trace of the Alpine type to 
wliich a large number of the Gaudian legionaries must have 
belonged* and which is admirably represented by the portrait- 
tombstone of the centurion Favonius FacUis at Colchester* In 
other words, by the time cremation gave place to Inhumation, 
the effect of that Alpine immigration on the physique even of 
the legions themselves bad disappeared, and even the army 
was no British in physical type than the ordinary townsfolk 
or villa-dwdlers or peasants* Or rather, no less Nordic, jf the 
word is understood in its proper technicaj senses as a label for 
the tall and long-headed race which in prehistoric times in¬ 
habited the whole of north-western Europe, though on the Con¬ 
tinent that race is now confined to the lands bordering on the 
Baltic and North Seas* For within that race it is possible to re¬ 
cognize varieties differing slightly from one another, and there 
is a dilTcrcnce oftliis kind between the standard types ^Romano- 
Britons and Anglo-Saxons, The legionary cemetery at York has 
yielded a large number of male skulls which, though not very 
different from Romano^Biitish, are in size and shape identical 
with Anglo-Saxoni They arc, no doubt, to be explained by 
reference to the reinforcements sent at various times, as we have 
already seen, to the British frontier armies from the Rhineland* 
Groups of skulls have turned up here and there in England 
which closely resemble the Italian type* Unfortunately, not one 
of these groups can be dated by archaeological evidence to the 
Roman period; hut as one was found at Richborough there b a 
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possibility that it may represent a population which was cither 
descended with JitUc native admixture from original Italian 
settlcrSj Oft more likely, one which was reinforced from time to 
time by new-comers from the same source. Another was found 
at Dunstable in a harrow of the fifth or sixth century j here, too, 
therefore, there is a suggestion of a settlement whose blood was 
in the main Italian. A third and very Interesting case is that of 
a lai^e collection of skulk found at Spitalfidds in London, 
belonging to people who appear to hav^e perished in some 
pestilence or other catastrophe* and to have been buried In 
cart-loads- Their physical character so closely resembles that 
of skulls from Pompeii that the e\idcnce for a population of 
Ttahan biood is here very strong i as we already know, 

London k the place where such a population is most likely to 
have existed. It is tempting to sec here the victims of Boudicca’s 
massacre; for though at that date cremation was in general 
use it may have been dispensed with in clearing up the ruins 
of a destroyed dty, where all the timber that could be had 
was needed for reconstruction. 

The inference from this anthropological material is defini te. In 
some places, notably Richborough and London, there may have 
been populations whose debt to an Italian ancestry was visible 
in thdr bfxlily appearance; In the north, a Germanic physical 
type may have had its influence on the army; but elsewhere, 
in town and country alike, the later part of the Roman period 
saw Britain inhabited by a race highly uniform in physique, 
and in that respect definitely and charactcrktlcally British, 
owing nothing physically to the Italian influence to which, 
culturally, they owed so much. 
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THE TOWNS 

T he Mediterranean world is a world of town-dwellers. By 
her early tradition, Rome, like the cities of Greece, rested 
upon an economic foundation of landed property, and in the 
last resort implied the conception of the citizen as farmeri but 
pol itically and socially the civil ization. of the Mcdi terranean de¬ 
pended on the life of the town, and implied the conception of 
the farmer as citizen. And cidzenship was no metaphorical 
expression or legal fiction ^ it meant bodily presence in the city, 
personal attendance at assembly and law-court, participation 
m a kind of life which could not be lived except in towns. Deep 
in the mind of every Roman, as in the mind of every Greek, was 
the unquestioned conviction which Aristotle put Into words: 
that what raised man above the level of barbarism, in which he 
was a merely economic being, and enabled him to develop the 
high^ faculties which in the barbarian are only latent, to live 
well instead of merely living, was his membership of an actual, 
ph^ical city. Man’s bodily and animal existence might be 
satisfied by the country; his spiritual needs could only be satis¬ 
fied by the town; hence the town was at once the symptom and 
the symbol of aD that was highest and most precious in human 
life, all that raises man above the beasts of the field. 

It is necessary to dwell on this conception, because to us it is 
a little strange. Wc inherit the words that once expressed it; 
wor^ like politics from the Greek and words like civility and 
civilization and citizenship from the Roman; but for us these 
words are sublimated into metaphor, and we have forgotten, 
what the Greek and Roman never forgot, that originaUy they 
had no meaning in abstraction from the bricks and stones of the 
city itself. This is because wc are heire of another tradition, 
Historians of art have shown us that the northern European 
peoples have never wholly accepted the principles of Mcditerra- 
ncan art, according to which the artist's highest aim is faithfulJy 
to epict the human body; and that, with them, the artist is most 
^^elf when he is designing formal patterns. There is a like 
dittercnce between their conceptions of civilization. For the 
northern peoples, public life needs no tovs-n. Its elements 
aircady exist in ci,-cTy man’s household; and its higher forms 
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crystallize into shape round a tree or a stone where men meet 
together^ and culirdnatc m the court of a ki ng who lives nomadi- 
cally from manor to manor. 

The Greek expressed his yearning after that good life, without 
which mere life is worthless, by speaking of his city as divine, 
and of himself, in the w^ords of Pericles^ as m love with her. For 
men of the north, these same yearnings find expression rather 
in the words of Gunnar, when he turned back from exile and 
safety to the meadowy and homestead of his farm and the death 
foretold him. *Fair is the Lithe • so fair that it has never seemed 
to me so fair] the com fields are while to harvest, and the home 
mead is mown; and now I will ride back home* and not fare 
abroad at all.^^ And northern men, in spite of all the south has 
taught them, still tend to think rather in Guimar’'s way than in 
that of Pericles: conceiving the towTi as a merely economic fact, 
a place where man only makes a livelihood, and finding room 
for the development of his higher faculties only in the country. 

In northern countries to-day these two heritages are so inter¬ 
twined that neither by itself can satisfy all man^s desires. But 
when the Romans conquered Britain the two were sdil separate 
and that conquest, in one of its most significant aspects, is the 
story of their first encounter. Julius Caesar grasped and stated 
once for all the essential character of contemporary British life, 
as jt appeared by contrast with that of bis own country', when 
he said that Britain was rich in people and cattle, and covered 
with farms, but that all they had for towns were tracts of w'ood- 
land fenced against assault.^ Nor is the contrast invalidated by 
pointing to the great hilLtop tow'ns of the w^cst like Maiden 
Castltj which Caesax did not know, or to the growth of native 
towns in the south-east after his time. These hut-dusters were 
in no sense the nuclei and symbols of British civilization; they 
were not so much cities as slums. 

To convert Britaiu into a province of the Roman empire, then, 
w'as to civilisEe it in the most literal sense of the word: to furnish 
it with towns. The same problem had already confronted the 
Romans in northern Gaul, and the solution adopted there was 
applicable here too. The hill-top fortresses of the Gallic tribes, 
places like Alcsia and Gcrgovia and Bibracte, stood not only for 
tribal warfare and for a freedom that was inconsistent with 
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imperial umiy^ but ako for a barbarism inconsistent with 
romanization in manners and in the whole spirit of public life. 
Where they had not been dready destroyed in the wars that 
ended Gallic independence, the policy of Rome was* in general, 
to decree thdr abandonmcait, and to build in the plains hdow 
them new ddes after the Roman style^ properly planned with 
straight streets at right angles, dignified wi^ public buildings, 
and surrounded by walls that were at once a defence and an 
ornaments In such a city the ancient tribe was stiii to recognize 
its political centre, but its institutions underwent a change 
parallel to^ and symbolized by, the change &om hdl-fort to 
city* 

By the time Britain was conquered, this change in Gaul was 
half a century old, and had proved its soundness* Naturally, 
therefore, it provided a formula for Britain. If the Gaulish 
tribes could be converted into sdf-governiug units of the empire 
by giWug each a romanized capital, the same could be done 
here. In some cases we can even trace a process, identical with 
that >¥hich had created Augustodunum m the plains below the 
bill of Bzbraete, by which a hill-top town was deserted and a 
new dty built dose by* thus the settlement in Prae Wood 
was replaced by Vcrulam, Maiden Castle by Dorchester, Llan- 
melin by Caerwcait. In others, the appropriate valley site w^as 
apparently already occupied, as at SOchestcr or Winchester or 
Chichester or Canterbury, and all that was necessary was to 
convert the hut-cluster into a romanized city* 

But there was a difference between the two cas^. Northern 
Gaul before Augustus had developed its towns a good deal 
further than Britain before Qaudius, and to that extent was 
a good deal better prepared for the change. The story of the 
Roman wars in Britain contains no sieges comparable with 
those which Caesar describes in Gaul^ the towns of pre-Roman 
Britain were for the most part either less popiitous or less power¬ 
fully fortified than those of pre-Roman Gaul, and most of them 
mtjsi have fallen at die first assault. Caesar carried Bigbury 
and Wheathampstead by a maini Claudius walked into 

CamuJodumnn ; Maid en Castic itself shows no trace of Roman 
siege-works thrown up across its ditches or against its ramparts. 
And inside British towns, die spade has brought to light no such 
houses, squarely built and alined on streets, as those of Gaulish 
Bibracte. If it h true, as hisforiam have said it is, that the towns 
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€f Roman Gaul survived the barbarian mvasions when those of 
Britain went under (and although the coattast ha$ been exag¬ 
gerated there i$ a grain of truth in it)^ some part of the explana¬ 
tion may lie in the fact that in Britain the idea of lining in towt^ 
wa$ a newer thing than it was in Gaul^ and that the Roman 
town-baUding movement wag in consequence more artificial. 

It also proceeded far more slowly. Excavations at Silchester, 
Caerwentp a^^d elsewhere have given us a very complete picture 
of what a Romano-Britisb town was like when it arrived at its 
full development; but for an accurate view of the stages by 
which this development was reached we have to rely almost 
wholly on work done since 1912, when the Sexiety of Antiquaries 
began their work at Wroxeter; and especially on the same 
Society's excavations of 1 930 and later in Verulam. The impor¬ 
tance of this last piece of work is twofold- Partly it is due to the 
modem methods available for the exploration itself, which have 
yielded historical data that were lacking in, for example, the 
excavation reports on Silchester; partly to the intrinsic impor¬ 
tance of the site, than wWcii no town in Britain could have given 
us fuller and more precise evidence for the character of Romano- 
British urban life at its best 

So far as excavation has recovered the bmJdings of the 
earliest Verulam, the town w^hich Tacitus calls a mmkipium 
and which Boudicca^s men destroyed* they were of a very 
simple kind: mere hutSj clustered betide Watling Street and 
spreading southward in ribbon-dev^elopment along it^ with mud 
floors and walls of wattle and daubj not very different from the 
huts of pre-Roman days. It is plain that the Roman govern¬ 
ment in the time of Claudius made no attempt to create a town 
on the Roman model; and this is all the more interesting in view 
of their rcadine^ to make it a miinidpimn. Backwardness in 
niaterial civillzadon was evidently, to the Romans of those days, 
no barrier to the enjoyment of the high(St legal privileges. 

This earliest town developed rapidly. Industries on a small 
scale grew up in it* The equipment of daily life was hardly more 
romanized than the architecture; of all the pottery found in its 
huts, three-quarters is of the Bclgic kind used before the con¬ 
quest, which implies that its inhabitants were for the most part 
not foreign traders, flocking in to exploit the new province (for 
these would have built houses of a far more Roman kind, and 
brought household goods such as to furuish a citilized life), but 
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Caiuveliaunian tribcsmeiij not of the upper classes aloae^ ready 
to adapt themselves to the new in(%iine and make a profit out of 
the new fashions it had introduced. We catch here a glimpse 
of the process by which the Celtic style in arts and crafts so 
rapidly died out and gave place to the general reign of Roman 
fashion. The Bdgic tribes had never been deeply imbued with 
Celtic taste^ and die same roinanimig movement that had 
flourished under Cunobclinus was now being carried a stage 
farther io the workshops of Claudian Vcrulam- 

A similar process was going on cUewhere. It must have been 
at this time that Cogidubnus began royally to adorn his capital 
of Noviomagus with a classical temple and doub dess other build¬ 
ings in the Roman style^ the cohnia of Colchester was building 
the great temple of Claudiusi a structure more than twice the 
size, measured in floor-space, of the famous Maison Carree at 
Nimes; London was a va^ and swiftly growing collection of 
military storehouses and the dwellings and warehouses of traders. 
Other tribal capitals too must have been growing quicklyp if 
somewhat chaotically and squalidly, with sharp contract be¬ 
tween a few handsome public buildings, where the authoridcs 
were anxioxis to show themselves In the van of progress, and a 
mushroom-growth of hovels where artisans hammered and 
chiselled and modelled, blew at forges, or handled crucibles and 
hot metal with the tongs. 

So quick and so complete had been the success of the Roman 
armiesp so ready the conquered British to accept the faU 
that no one thought of danger. These straggling, kaleidoscopic 
townships went unwalled, without even a palisade against pos¬ 
sible enemies* The tempest of Boudicca's men fell upon them 
unawares, and wiped them dean away. 

For a progressive and thriving town, fire is not an unmLsed 
evil. Verulam rose from its ashes not indeed tramfigurcd, like 
Wren's London as it ought to have been, but better built widi 
rectangular w'ooden houses, and fenced foursquare with a diich 
and pdJsaded bank. The men who made these defences had 
confidence m their city: they endc^ed 140 acres of ground, an 
area only exceeded by three other towTis in Britain even at the 
height of their prosperity, and nearly half the size of London 
itself The houses which now begin to appear are the standard 
smaller town-house of all the north-western provinces. They are 
detached buildings, long and narrow, one gable-end facing the 
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Street. At first they were generally built m timber, with this 
front end open to serve as a shop; the whole house is like a large 
eart-shed or garage, where people lived and plied their indu$try 
and sold the produce. These open'^fronted wooden houses are 
typical of the late firs^t century in Britain; in construetjon a link 
between the ruder huts of an earher stage and the similar stone 
houses of a later; characteristic of a time when towns were 
growing fast and buildings had to he put up cheaply and 
quickly^ but when romanizadon had already reached the 
point of dictating the architecture of c^^cn the humblest town- 
dwellings. 

Such w^ere the houses of the poorer townsfolk all over Britain 
in the Flavian age, when Agricola, and doubtless other gover¬ 
nors as well, began officially to encourage town Hfe. By tMs time 
the towns were already serving at least three purposes- Legally 
and politically they were seats of local government, where the 
magistrates of the tribe did justice and its ord^ met to transact 
its. public business; commercially they were markets for the 
country round; and industrially they w^ere the homes of artisans 
working busily to supply the ever-growing demand for goods 
made m the Roman style. Bui in architecture and in the 
character of their household furnishings they were still very 
priinitivc, far behind the towns of northern Gau!; at Vcrulam, 
for example, a quarter of the pottery used in the Flavian period 
was stilL purely native in fasluon^ Their social life was British 
rather than Roman, and even their magistrates and dccurions 
were not always at case in the Latin tongue* This lag of equip¬ 
ment behind fiincdon was what Agricola set out to correct. He 
urged the iribal senates to adopt town-planning schemes and to 
sink money in handsome bmidings, temples, markets, halls of 
justice, public baths; he encouraged their members to Icam 
Latin, adopt the Roman st>ie in manners and dress, and build 
themselves houses such as Roman gentlemen should live in. If 
money was lacking for these public works, he advanced it from 
government funds; if advice was needed, he furnished technical 
experts* 

Thus, by the end of the first century, the Roman towns in 
Britain had laid down the main lines of thdr development. 
Everywhere they had ch^board street-plans, enclosing blocks 
whcjse size and shape varied from town to town, but whose 
regularity bears the hall-mark of the Roman surveyor. In or 
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near the centre of each town was a forum, a market-square 
surrounded on three sides by shops and flanked on the fourth 
by a basilicaj an aisled and colonnaded hah such as any modem 
to^m of like si^e might envy. In a litde tribal capital Uke SU- 
chestcr, a bare hundred acres in extent^ the basilica measured 
^40 feet by nearly 60j and is estimated to have stood 60 feet 
high. To compare this with a modem town hal]| one may re¬ 
flect that, if provided with chairs in the modem style, it would 
easily have seated 4,000 people: twice as many as, according to 
the current cstimatCj the city contained. Public baths were 
built where hundreds could bathe at aucc| the Flavian bath¬ 
house at Wroxeter had hot and cold rooms each measuring &o 
by 35 feet, and the rest to match. Amphitheatres, with banks 
of earth carrying wooden scats capable of holding some thou¬ 
sands of spectators, were erected outside the chief towns. 

The first thing that strike the spectator of this de\'elopment 
Is its scale. Even do^vn to the present day, no English town has 
ever been so lavishly supplied with public buildings, rdativdy 
to the size of its population, as was the average tribal capital 
by the end of the first century. A town hall that would hold 
every man, woman, and child in the city^ and more; a second 
building where they might all watch shows at once; another, 
where every one of them might bathe daily; such things arc 
hard to bdieve in these times, when all the public halls and 
theatrra and picture-palaces of an English to^vn will together 
hold only perhaps a tenth of its population. These public build¬ 
ings were, no doubt, planned and executed by a small autocratic 
body; but they were not intended for the use of that body; they 
were patently designed for the use of the entire city populace. 
The successive enlargements of the public bath-house at Sil- 
Chester, for example, show how Its accommodation mnst have 
been increased for every increase in the population of the 
town. Just as cmperiDra provided amusement and sanitation for 
the population of Rome, so, according to their scale, these local 
governments of provincial districEs, each trying to make its own 
city' a miniature Rome, provided the same gifts for all the people 
within their city boundaries. Free com they' may not have had; 
the humbler householders worked for their Ihdng; but in other 
respects the formula pdjum it circenses held good no less In the 
little to\sTis of Britain than in the capital of the empire. As for 
the upkeep of these huge public sci^dccs, that was met out of 
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the tribal exchequer^ fed by taxes ou its members and by volun* 
tary contributions from its rich men. 

We can glean a hint or two even as to the technical staff that 
helped the tribal authorities to plan these buildings. The forum 
of the avCTiSge Romano-Britbh town is not designed on the 
model of the typical forum as it existed in Roman towns of the 
south. It seems rather to have been planned after the pattern 
of the head-quarters building in a legionary fortress. The 
resemblance even extends to measurements: the forum of an 
ordinary small town h laid out like the central building of a 
fortress for one legion; that of Wroxetcr^ where once two legions 
lay encampedj h like the head-quarters of a double fortress. 
Agahij die private houses in these towns have little resemblance 
to the ordinary town-house of Italy; they have no atrium and 
peristyle;, like the houses at Pompeii, nor arc they tenement- 
houses like those of Ostia and Rome, The larger ones arc 
courtyard-houses like die commandant^s house at a military 
site^ the smaller resemble the canahae commonly found in the 
civil setdement outside such a fort. In these ways the planning 
of tlic Romano-Britkh town betrays the liand of the military 
architect' the experts whom Agricola lent to the tribal senates 
must have been his own army cn^ncers. 

Assuming that during the Flavian period tribal capitals thus 
planned were built at a doacn places in Britain^ mostly in the 
south-east, but extending westwards to Exeter, Caerwent, and 
VVroxetcTp and northwards to the Brigandan Aid borough, it is 
easy to see Avhat one result must have been. Each town was a 
focus of intense romanmng Influence; but this influence oper¬ 
ated primajily on its own inhabitancy, and only to a very smaJl 
extent on any one eke. Farmers and villagers living at some 
distance from the town, even in the moat favourable cases, must 
have been very much less affected by it than even the humblest 
residents in tlie town itself. These country-dwellers, or at any 
rate the more substantial of them, could vote in the city as 
citizens of the tribe at the annual clccdon of magktratcs. They 
would visit the town when they were iovolvcd in cases at law. 
M any of them would go there now and then to market, and see 
someihing of town life. But in no case, unless they were rich 
landowners who were members of the ard$ and therefore prob¬ 
ably had town-houses of their own, could the romanizing 
power of the town work upon them as it would work upon its 
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permanent inhabitants. The Flavian movcnicnt for the develop 
ment of towns, therefore, would inevitably divide thcpopularion 
of Britain into two classes^ distinct not m social standing or in 
legal status or in bloody but in habits and education and cnl- 
iiire: one somewhat intensely romanis^ed, the other romanized 
in a much lower degree or hardly at all. And there is good 
evidence that this was what actually happened- The townsfolk, 
even the poorest and lowest in the social scale^ learnt Latin; 
learnt in many cases to read and write; learnt to live in aRoman 
way. The country-folk^ and in particular the viDagers, acquired 
hardly anything of ail this^ The larger landowuerSj as we shall 
see in the next chapter, became to some extent romanized, 
roughly in proportion to their wealthy the peasants remained 
Cdtic. 

How far this vast plan of town-building w^as actually carried 
out during the last quarter of the first century is a question that 
cannot be answered in detail. But there is c^ddence that the 
sudden change in their habits was not accepted^ ev^cn by the 
tribal aristocracies, without some reluctance. Tacitus, describ¬ 
ing the work done by Agricola m promoting it, tells us not only 
that he gave ^private advice and public assistance^, but that he 
praised those who were forward to accept his policy and re¬ 
buked those who were backward, ^so tliat competition for his 
favour acquired the force of compulsion\^ This passage shows 
not only that the responsibility for building romanized cities 
rests on the Roman government, as their official policy imposed 
upon the British tribes by what in practice amounted to coer¬ 
cion, but also that a certain degree ofbackwardness to obey that 
command was perceptible even to the governor who most skil¬ 
fully and energetically pursued the policy* The tribal aristo¬ 
cracies must have found that the habits of a people are not 
changed without difficulty; they probably found, too, that even 
with the help of government grants the money needed for these 
vast buildings was not easy to come by* They evidently felt that, 
in view of these obstacles, the policy was one into which they 
could not throw themselves with much enthusiasm. 

This reluctance was no doubt least in the regions nearest to 
the Continent, where romanization had already taken root, 
and increased towards the north and the west. It is the less 
surprising to find materia! evidence of it at Wroxeter, on the 
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north Welsh bordci^* in a striking shape. The great pnbUc 
baths of that town, as laid out in the Flavian period* were nc\'er 
finished. Whether because interest declined or because money 
ran short, the building* v^hich would have been among the 
finest in Britain, remained a mere shell of brickwork, its roof 
uCTer put on, its walk nev'tr plastered^ and its furnaces never lit. 

There is some reason to think the Wroxeter batbs no isolated 
case. They seem to be symptomatic of a failure to carry the 
Flavian town-building policy to its logical conclusion^ Such a 
policy would be complete* as recent excavadon at various sices 
has shown* only when every town was surrounded by walls 
comparable in massiveness and in arcliitcctural character with 
its public buildings. It used to be iliought that the towns of 
so peaceful a province, sheltered behind its entanglement of 
frondcr-garrisons* w'cre originally designed to be unfordfied* 
and that they provided themselves with walls only when the 
troublous times of the later imperial age made them necessary. 
This is now known to be a mistake. The of Colchester, 

undefended at first, was rumished with magnificent walb and 
monumental gates soon after the Eoudiccan rebellion. Veru- 
lam* as we saw* was simultaneotisly given an earthwork and 
pahsadc defence. At Caerwent and probably at Silchestcr 
earthen defences of the same kind were thrown up at an early 
date. The walls of London were certainly buUt not later than 
the first half of the second century; it is now thought that they 
date from the reign of Hadrian, And it was not until the reign 
of Hadrian that the earthworks of Verulam were replaced by 
stone wails. 

Hadrian, according to his biography in the Hist&iia Augustaj 
“set many things right in Britain^ besides building the Wall* 
The CKcavations of Wroxeter and Verulam have given the w'ords 
a new meaning. They reveal Hadrian as the emperor who re¬ 
vived the town-building policy of the Flavian age* rt^ued it 
from stagnation* and carried it through to within sight of the 
end. At Wroxeter* where the ruin of the halFfinished baths 
stood as a monument of failure and bankruptcy in the very 
centre of tiic town, he encou raged the authorities of the Comovii 
to demolish it, to build a splendid forum in its place* and to 
erect a bath-house on a new site. The story is revealed by the 
inscription that stood over the gateway of the forum, happily 
preserved where it fell, dating its erecdon to Hadrian's reign 
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and its complcdoiEX to a,d. 130, some tight years after his visit 
to BritaiDi At Venilam* where houses had bcgim to straggle 
southward along Watling Street outside the Flavian caTthwork* 
a new effort made iu his reign swept away the earlier defences 
and laid out a fresh line, enclosing :2oo acres of ground and 
carrying a massive wall of flint and brick, whose gates were not 
unworthy to be compared with those of the great Gaulish cities. 

These facts show that when the town-bullding policy was no 
longer being constantly urged upon the British tribal senates by 
a governor like Agricola* it failed to preserve its momentum. 
The reasons were probably economic. Tht capital expense in¬ 
volved must always have been disproportionate to the tribal 
revenue* aud could be met only by constant hdp from the 
central government or by reiuof^dess taxation. But whatc^^er 
the reasons may have been, the fact is that the central govern¬ 
ment which had initiated the policy found itself obliged to keep 
up a coostaut pressure if it was to be fully carried out. 

Even with HadriaOj the development of the Homano-Bridsh 
towns was not complete. The stone walb of Caerwent seem not 
to have been built until the second half of the second century; 
the theatre at Verulam about the middle of the century. It was 
the age of the Antonincs that saw the towns of Britain reach 
their apogee* This was the time when their population was 
largest} their public buildings most splendid} and their private 
houses most luxurious. At this point* therefore} wc may pause 
for a moment to survey their achievement and estimate the 
return they gave for all the effort that had gone to their creatioa. 

Wc find tribal capitals to the number of a dozen: Canterbury} 
Chichester* Winchester, SachesteT} Cirencester} Dorchester, and 
Exeter south of the Thames; north of it Leicester} Wroxeter* 
Caerwent; and Aldborough beyond the Humber- Verulam* toO} 
was in fact a tribal capital, differing from the rest in promotion 
to municipal rank. These represent the roTnanized urban life 
of the Britons. London} the largest of all* and by now almost 
certainly the scat of government* was perhaps rather cosmo¬ 
politan than British} though doubtless its inhabitants were for 
the most part natives of the province- Bath, too, a luxurious 
and fashionable health-resort} was a cosmopolitan town that 
stood outside the tribal system. The colonics of ColchcstCT} 
Gloucester, Lincoln} and York, in spite of their mill Cary origin* 
were becoming increasingly British as the British dement came 
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to preponderate in the army, and were growing less and less 
different in character from the ordinary mn of the larger towns. 
Smaller towns were numerous. We know about fiftyj varying 
from busy industrial centres to mere posting-stations along the 
main roads. 

In spite of the scale and magnificeiice of their public build¬ 
ings, so far in excess of our ordinary modem standards, all these 
towng, compared with our own, were very smal!. London con¬ 
tained within its walb 330 acres i Cirencester 240; Vcrulam ^00; 
Wroxeter 170; Colchester 108; Silchcsier only 100. Some of 
the towns which in the preceding paragraph have been classified 
as large covered no more than 30 or 40 acres. Nor were the 
inhabitants as a rule at all clqsdy packed within the defences. 
There w^erc no blocks of flats. The houses were detached and 
stood with plenty of elbow-room. At Silchester^ where the en¬ 
tire town-plan has been recoveredj at Caerwent, where the plan 
is hardly less complete, and at Vcrulam, where trenching has 
been done with the express purpose of settling the question, it 
k proved that there were considerable areas towards the out¬ 
skirts of the to^vn where no houses were e\'er built. The walls 
were e\^idently laid out on a generous scale to make room for 
large increases of population, and more land was included than 
was ever required. When we ask ourselves, therefore, what 
population a town of a given size probably contained, we must 
be guided by the analogy not of a densely packed modern city 
with houses touching one another all along its streets^ but of a 
residential town where they stand free. 

In Silchester, with too acres of landp there were only 80 
houses* Hal f of these are of die humblest kJ nd, inhabited doubt¬ 
less by a single family with few slaves or none. Even the largest 
could hardly contain a very large body of slaves in addition to 
the family. It has been estimated' that Silchester might have 
contained as many as £,000 inhabitants; as this implies an aver¬ 
age of £5 to a house, it ought to be comidcred extremely gener¬ 
ous, and any one who proposed to reduce it by half would be 
difficult to answer. The evidence of Verulam sho’^vs that Sil¬ 
chester was not peculiar in the smallness of even its maximum 
population relatively to its size. 

^ OnaMn, bffwt Xmun Cmyrnitt, -p. Z0f. In vfew g£(he 
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But tliere was no constant ratio of population to area* Cacr- 
wcnt was less than half the si^c of SilchcstcTj but it seems to have 
contained quite as many houseS;, if not more; judging by the 
way they stand in the excavated insulae there may well have been 
a hundred in the 44 acres enclosed by the walls. In this Caer- 
went was perhaps e.\ceptional* It seems to have been laid out 
as a city almost simultancousiy with tlie neighbouring legionary 
fortress at Caerleon- in its rectangular plan and in its area it owes 
somcthiiig to the model of such a fortress; u nlihc many Romano- 
British townSj it had defences from the firsts owing, no doubt, to 
the wildness of the hardly conquered frontier district in w^hich 
it w^as planted; and the later growth of population had to accom^ 
modatc itself as best it could to this pre-existing plan. At Sii- 
chester, on the contrary^ the defences^ e^^en in their earlier form 
as earthw orks, seem designed so as to accomntodate themselves 
to a ptc-existing town with streets laid dowTi and houses already 
spreading along them* Caistor-next-Korwich in this respect 
resembles Caerwent; Cirencester and Wroxeter and London 
are like Verulam or Silchester* 

We may therefore assume an average population of one or 
two thousand in the smaller tribal capitals^ rising to two or three 
tim^ that number in a place like Wroxeter and even more at 
Cirencester or Verulam. But c\xn Verulam in the Antonine age 
is likely to have held, perhaps, nearer 5,000 inhabitants than 
E 0^000; London itself possibly not more than 15,000.^ 

The smallness of these town populatiom makes it earier to 
coneeive their relation to the life of the country as a whole* 
Economically, the towns were pararidc on the country'-side. 
They had to be fed by it, and the goods they produced, together 
with the sendees they rendered as markets and trading-centres, 
were no adequate return for the food they consumed and the 
expenditure which they demanded for the upkeep of thdr public 
services. They had their industries; but these consisted only to 
a smaU extent in the production of goods needed in the country; 
most of them were luxury-trades whose produce was mostly 
used in the towns themselves. They did a large business in 
retail trade, selling pottery made in Gaul and other imports, 

. ^ The ducrcponcf belwteB conjcccunJ figures snd (he ftstcfncnt of 
Tflafiu Bou-dift* cQBJsacrcd 70^1000 p^nopt af Cotchcato-p London^ and 
Vcrul.xm i» not fMCenrily fsial to fhc CCmjectujTf, The ftlLlliJitc for Bcnjdk*^'^ 
viiitimi u Lil,ety in be laucb cxa^crutedi il mioit aUo indude 
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but;, here again^ the total quantity of these goods which found 
its way into the country districts was the barest fraction of what 
the towns consumed. From the strictly economic point of view 
the towns were a luxury. Thdr function was cultural and politic 
cal. They stood for the decencies and elegances of civil bed Ufe, 
and they provided a link between the Roman government and 
the mass of the people^^ to whom those decencies and elegances 
were things out of reach. Their populations^ rich and poor al jfce^ 
tlius formed a privileged section of the people^ privileged to 
enjoy the blessings of romaniaation at the expense of the country¬ 
folk. 

The strictly economic point of view was not^ of conrse^ that 
which the central government had in mind when it forced this 
policy on the Britons. Its motives^ so far as they were conscious 
at all, w cre partly political, the desire to find means of govern¬ 
ing a conquered people, and pardy cultural^ the desire to create 
where\^er possible that urban life w^hich to the Roman mind was 
identical with the best life. These motives so completely domi¬ 
nated Roman policy that it is hardly relevant to judge its results 
by economic staud^ds, to iosist that town life in Britain was a 
luxury^ and to ask whether it was a luxury that Britain could 
afford. But if we do insist upon raising this question, the answer 
to it will depend on the ability of Britain to pay for the luxury* 
and this again will depend on the outlay which it required. 
It is the very smallness of the towns that justifies in a strictly 
economic sense, if anything can, the policy of creating them. 

The general aspect of such a town in the Antoninc period is 
familiar from excavations. In the open centre of the fonitn 
markets were held, while in the shops opening inw ards upon the 
market-place* and sometimes outwards too upon the surround¬ 
ing streets, retail trade was carried on. The excavations at 
Wroxeter have shoum how one of these shops might be full of 
Samian pottery from Gaul; another might specialize in coarser 
pottery; in another* a packing-case full of whetstones awaited 
the customer. In the basUica the public business of the uibe 
was being done* and behind it was a row of offices where the 
magistrates worked in private with their clerical and technical 
staffi In the streets, which were well paved and wdl drained, 
and provided with side-walks for pedestrians, the older wooden 
shacks had been replaced by wdl-built houses, ha!f-tunbcrcd 
above and roofed with dies and slates, but standing on stone 
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foundations. In the smaller oncs^ ardsam were at work, and the 
things they made were offered for sale in elegant shop-fronts 
forming the street-face of the house. DifTcrent towns to some 
extent 3pedali2ed in different industnes; Silchcslcr had its 
dyers^ Wroxeter its iron-workers i but in all of them there w'erc 
blacksmiths^ brooie-workcr^j joiners, stone-masons, and all the 
trades required by the daily life of the town* 

These smaller houses were more for use than for luxury; but 
the larger were not only roomy, but handsome. Their livmg- 
rcxims were large and adorned with tessellated pavements and 
frescoed walls, and some of them were heated with hypocausts. 
Even if they had no upper stories, about which there is no con¬ 
clusive evidence one way or the other^ the best had from a dozen 
to twenty rooms, of which a good many would be about twenty 
feet 3qua^c^ Here is ample space for a rich man*s family, with 
rccepdon-rooins and bedfrooms aU on a good ^ale, and a large 
retinue of slaves. In plan these large houses are curiously shape¬ 
less, and their appearance can hardly have been impressive to 
the eye of an architect^ but they were comfortablcj convenient, 
spacious; and, surrounded as they were by gardens and opening 
on the street through private gates, they were pleasant places 
for an easy life. 

One general characteristic of these town houses, large and 
smaU alike, is the absence of baths. For the daily bath which 
the Roman took before dinner, thdr inhabitants went to the 
public bath-house. Here they met thdr friends, took thdr exer¬ 
cise, and went through all the sociable and leisurely ritual of the 
Roman bath I the undressing, the cold room, the warm room, 
the hot room, and back ; tlie massage and the cold douche, and 
Eo to the dressing-room and home to dine. Sometime, as in the 
later bath-house at Wroxeter, there were two suites of rooms, 
doubdess for men and women; as a rule there was only one, and 
somedmes an emperor would discover laxities, and is$ue an edict 
that men and women were to bathe at different times. This 
happened often enough to show that, in a general way, public 
opinion saw no harm in mixed bathing. 

Even vmtors were provided for. At Silchcatcr there was a 
brge building which has been identified as an hotd. As strangers 
would not be entided to me the city bath-house, it had a private 
one of its own. Doubtless other towns had the same. 

Most towns, if not all, had a public water-supply brought by 
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an aqueduct, not a stone or brick one* stridingf acro(S3 country 
like those of the drier south, but a covered channel cut in the 
ground, lapping a neighbouring stream* When enough had 
been provided for the public services, the surplus was available 
for private use, though for the most part private houses reiied 
on their ovm wdls* 

For amusements, there was the amphitheatre* Gladiatorial 
shows were perhaps too expensive to be common, but beast- 
bailing was cheap, and the fondness of Britons for cock-fighdng 
was aircady notorious. Vcrulam was not unique in possessing a 
theatre; Tadtm mentions another at Colchester; but Vcrulam^s 
is the only one revealed as yet by the spade. The Vcrulam 
theatre was built about 150. Both from its plan and from what we 
know of the drama in Roman times, we can be sure that it was 
not used for the production of classical plays; but singers and 
dancers may have performed there, and, as no amphi theatre has 
been founds it probably served as a bull-ring and cock-pit. 

The religious needs of the people were supplied by temples, 
of which every town contained a certain number, where gods 
of mixed origin were worshipped: partly Celtic, partly Roman j 
partly from the east. The temples w^ere small buildings, not 
designed for congregations; the ritual was kept going by priestSj 
and individual worshippers could attend as they picasedj bring¬ 
ing their petitions and their offerings. In every town, too, there 
were eoiUgia of the ordinary Roman type: guilds or clubs partly 
religious, partly social, partly based on business interests; sub¬ 
ject to legal control and authorization, and thus part of the 
public life of the community. One of their frinctions was to 
provide the burial expenses of their members in the cemetcri^ 
which lay along the roads outride the city gates. 

Finally, as a body capable of defending itselT, the to^vn had its 
walls, and could man them at need by calling up its own militia. 

Throughout the Antonine period thb urban life continued to 
flourish. When the forum at Wroxeter was burnt do^vn about 
AiD. 160, it was rebuilt. At Vcrulam private houses were tend¬ 
ing to increase in si^e and numbers down to the beginning of 
the third century. But at some time before the middle of that 
century a change began to make itself felt. Evidence has long 
been known pointing to a great decline in the prosperity and 
population of the towns before the end of the Roman period. 
At Silchestcr, the excavators found that in the best houses people 
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had, at some late date, lived squalidly, Ughting their fires and 
doing their cooking upon tessellated pavements. At the time, 
this date was assumed to fail in the daikyearB after the departure 
of the Romans; but now there is no need For such an hypothesis* 
At Caerwentj. a rudely constructed amphitheatre has been built 
over the deserted ruins of houses inside the town, clear proof 
that, at a time within the Roman periodj the population was 
much diminished and land within the walls no longer in demand 
for building. 

Further light came with the discovery that at Wroxeter the 
forum had been again burnt down about Am. 300 and never 
rebuilt. The life of the town had not come to an end; the over¬ 
thrown columns of the portico^ lying half-buned in the streetj 
had been worn on their upper surface by the traffic of long years; 
but the unrepaired destruedon of the forum showed that the 
trade of the town was ruined* its finances exhausted, and its 
public life paralysed. For at least a hundred years at the end of 
its history, Wroxeter was a town economically and politically 
decayed. 

But it was only the Verulam excavations that drew all iMs 
together into a coherent and detailed picture* There it was 
found that by about a . d . 575 the walls were partly ruinous, 
the theatre was long disused and demolished by service as a 
common quarry for the town, and the houses were c^'e^ywhe^c 
falling into decay* Verulam *must at this time have borne some 
resemblance to a bombarded city\* The vigour of its life was at 
so low an ebb that no reconstruction was being done* All this 
indicates a decline of the moat far-reaching kind, which had 
probably made some progress by the middle of the century. 
The catastrophic manner in which this decline smote a great 
and central town like Vcrulam, far away from the frontiers, 
shoT^^s that it not due to barbarian invasion; its causes* 
whate\^er they may have been* were not peripheral, but central. 

What, then, were these causes? That is a question which 
carries m far beyond the confines of British history, and here 
its obscurities and intricacies can otUy be dealt with in the 
briefest outline* First of all, it must be recognized that if we 
divide the life of Roman Britajn into the three heads of urban, 
rural, and military, the disaster that overwhelmed Verulam 
afiected the first of ilie$e alone. Rural life, as we shall see in 
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the next chapter^ continued to prosper: indeed* it prospered 
increasingly- The ddcnce of the frontier was not impaired. 
What happened was that the cities* which unti] now had stood 
for romanization and had enjoyed a privilege of dvUiaed life* 
suifered a blow of Uw most devastating kind: a blow which 
left them unable to recover from it 

This did not happen only in Britain. A decay of city life is 
to be traced in the middle of the third century aU over the 
empire. So general is it* that as lately as 1926, before Verulam 
had told its story to the excavatoi^* the historian of the economic 
life of the empire, commenting on the Vapid and disastrous 
decay’ of cities at that time* observed: ^Thc only exception seems 
to have been Britain, where the third century appears to have 
been a time of peace and prosperity-*^ Something was happen¬ 
ing all over the Roman world which was cutting away the 
foundations of urban civilization: so widespread that it can only 
have been due to some tmivcrsal. cause, so cumulative that no 
recovery from it was possible. 

Professor Rostovttcffr who has painted a picture of this decay, 
using the entire map of the Roman empire as his canvas, traces 
its origins back to the rdgn of Septimius Severus. VMierc earlier 
emperors had fostered tov^m life as the principal object of thdr 
care, Severus openly recognized the array as the basis of his 
power, and set on foot a movement by which the centre of 
gravity of the empireV life was transferred from the town to the 
camp. The urban aristocracies, instead of being helped and 
protected, were plundered by a system of taxation and levies 
that bore upon them with especial severity. The voluntary 
contributions by which wealthy decuriom bad always from time 
to time home a share in the expenses of the city^s public services 
were converted into forced levies on capital, and these were 
developed to such an extent that the position of dccurion, in- 
stead of being sought as an honour, was one to be avoided as a 
grievous burden. Everywhere men of substance tried to acape 
it, and the government found it necessary to make such escape 
illegal. Caracaila* when in at2 he issued his famous c(mstiiuiw 
extending Roman citizenship to a far wider circle, was in 
effect enlargrag the number of persons liable to these burdens; 
for, while the exact purpon of the measure is doubtful, it may 
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have affected the cities only^ and in. them only the ^vcalthier 
classes.^ As the century drew on^ the evils of a system by which 
emperors raised money and resources in kind through arbitrary 
requisition and compulsory levies became more and more in¬ 
tense. While certain classes^ notably imperial ofiScials and ten¬ 
ants of htipcriaj estates^ were exempt from municipal burdenSp 
these burdens gradually dissipated the wealth and undermined 
the spirit of the propertied classes, and in particular those of 
the towns. By the middle of the century the currency had col¬ 
lapsed owing to reckless inflation^ and one ephemeral emperor 
after another bad made matters worse by equipping himself a$ 
best he could through pitiless use of the weapon of compulsory 
requisition. Depopulation set in; people left the cldes and took 
refuge in the woods; and a semblance of prosperity remained 
only where the individual bomchold, living ou the land, could 
produce all it needed for its own subsistence. 

That a process of this kind was going on in the third century, 
there is no doubt. Its cause, however^ is very obscure. Professor 
Rostovtzeff has explained it as the effect of a social jevolution. 
Tiie third-century army, he points out, was in the main an army 
of peasants. The Antonlne emperors, by raising the status of the 
peasantry, had set them on the road towards the development 
of class-consdousncss; and by the third century, he thinks, the 
army had become aware of itself as representing that class, and 
had begun to conceive a fixed hatred and envy of the town- 
dwcllcrs as a class of persons privileged at their expense, en¬ 
trenched in the enjoyment of a civilised life denied to themselves. 
These motives, Rostovtzeff contends, u$ed the emperors as their 
tools, and turned the central organization of the empire to the 
destruction of that very urban life whose development had 
hitherto been its chief function. 

Three points may be distinguished this zuterpretatiou of 
third-century history. First* that the towns were victimized by 
a predatory financial policy which found in their accumulated 
wealth an easily tapped source of revenue. There is no doubt 
that thb was the case, in Britain as elsewhere. Proof of St is to 
be found in the tribal inscriptions of Hadrian^s Wall, referring, 
as we have already seen, to its Severan reconstruction rather 
than to its original erection, and indicating that the local 
authorities, the urbanized aristocracies of the tribes* had been 
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called upon to rebuild parts of the Wall at their own ocpcnse. 
Secondly, that this policy indicates a new attitude towards 
urban civilization, an attitude, if not hostile, at least not deci¬ 
sively favourable. It was no longer a central point in the pro¬ 
vincial policy of Rome that city life should be fostered and 
encouraged. For whatever reason, the towns were no longer an 
end in themselves. Tliis, too, was evidently the case in Britain. 
Town life is allowed to decay when the military establishment 
was being most carefully maintained and when, country life was 
on the up-grade. Obviously, this implies a new scale of values 
in which less Importance is attached to the towns. Thirdly, this 
change is explained as due to a definite sense of hostility towards 
the towns on the part of the peasants. On this head the British 
evidence does not allow us to return a definite verdict, W'e have 
no reason to think that either the forces which, about the lime 
of Severus, checked the devel opment of town life in this country, 
or the forces which by degree converted this check Into a 
disaster, originated in hostility between the British peasants and 
the British aristocracy- The actual state of the province, so far 
as we can detect it, seems to have been peaceful, and the wreck¬ 
ing of town life must have been due to administrative action of 
a kind universal at that time throughout the empire. This 
accounts for its violence at Verulam, and its relative slightness 
in the more outlying parts of the country. In one way Britain 
suffered less than most parts of the empire: with the exception 
of Spain it was the only region which never, during the period 
of anarchy, set up a single pretender to the unperial throne. 
The Gallic emperors, Postumus, Victorinus, and Tetriens, were 
unable to arrest the process of decay, and during its temporary 
independence under Carausius Britain fared no better; but 
perhaps the Gallic empire and the Carauslan period withdrew 
Britain to some extent from the agonies of the rest, and left it 
battered and bankrupt, but quiet. 

As to its bankruptcy there is no doubt One of the most re¬ 
markable features of the late third century is the numerous and 
vast hoards of coin that were buried not because the country 
was unsafe, but because Britain was feeling the effects of the 
same Inflation which multiplied the price of grain in Egypt by 
6,000 between the early third century and the time of Diocle¬ 
tian. At Verulam an attempt was made to establish a local 
currency; a hoard found in the mins of tbe theatre contains 
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thousands of tiny coins, certainly of local minting, which must 
for a time have passed current while the inQation was at its 
worst. 

It was in the last years of the century that the revived strength 
of the central government, due to the 'work of Diocletian, 
brought Britain once more under the direct control of Rome. 
The visit of Constantius Cblorus in 397 led to a great reorganixa- 
tion of many things in Britain; most of them will be dealt with 
hereafter, but here one aspect of Constantius's work concerns 
us. At Veruiam, the end of the third century is marked by a 
determined attempt to revive the life of the town. The defences 
were repaired. The theatre was rebuilt, and even eolarged. 
Old dwelling-houses were restored, and new ones built, some 
on a large scale. 

Whether Vemlam represents the rule or the exception we do 
not know. At any rate, no similar restoration took place at 
Wroxeter, In the case of Veruiam, Constantius was reversing 
the policy of the last hundred years, and instead of bleeding 
town life was transfusing blood into it. Probably the new policy 
was only half-hearted, and applied only to a few of the most 
important towns. In any case it failed. The decay of civic spirit 
and of faith in the v^ue of urban life had gone too far to be 
revived by adnumstrativc means. By the middle of the fourth 
century the efiects had worn off. The greater part of Vemlam 
was uninhabited, a waste of empty land and mined houses. 
Here and there squatters lived among the mins. The theatre 
had become a mbbisb-tip, and its orchestra and auditorium 
were silted up beneath foot upon foot of domestic refuse. Close 
round it, a shrunken and impoverished population lived in slum 
conditions. 

There is no reason to think that in this d^raded condition 
fourth-century Vemlam was worse off than other towns. The 
evidence of squatters* occupation at SUchester and of the de¬ 
serted and ruined fomm at Wroxeter, on the contrary, suggests 
that it was typical. But the significance of these facts must not be 
misundersto^. They do not imply a hreak-down or abandon¬ 
ment of the system of local administration. Shrunken and im¬ 
poverished though they were, these towns were still the capitals 
of Klf-govcming tribes. They stiD had their permanent dc- 
cunons and their annual magistrates. Politically, they were in 
theory at least, and to some extent in practice, unchanged. The 
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change was a cultural one. The towns of the first and second 
century had been the privileged vehicles of Roman civilization. 
The third century saw that prii-ili^e destroyed. ^Vhethcr it was 
destroyed by the envy of the unprivileged peasantry^ as Rostov- 
tzeff t hinks ; or because of the helpless rapacity of ephemeral 
rulers who had no way of supportuig themselves except by plun* 
dcriug those 'whom it was easiest to plunder, the simple and 
superficial explanation of the historical materialist; or because 
the deep-rooted Ccldc tradition of life, which had in it no place 
for the town, was not to be overborne by the most earnest efibrts 
of Roman governors; this, at any rate, is certain, that the Britons 
of the fourth century had given up their earlier belief in, and 
desire for, the kind of ci'vilizadoii which they bad inherited from 
the Graeco-Roman chy-state. The first attempt to romanize 
British life, by imposing upon it the ci'vilizadon of the town, had 
failed. It was when its failure was meet complete that the second 
attempt, based on the spontaneous development of the country 
houses began to display its most brilliant successes. 


XIII 

THE COUNTRY-SIDE 

E ven when the towm were at the height of their prosperity^ 

I by far the largest part of the mhabitaats of Roman Britain 
were cotm try-folk, living either in villages or in the isolated farm- 
houses^ large or small, which ar^e caBcd villas; and of these again, 
though some worked at industries like uuning, pottery, and 
so forth, the great majority were occupied in agriculture. We 
should probably not be far wrong if we reckoned that at no 
time during the Roman period did agriculture occupy less than 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of Britain. 

Something has already been said about agriculture in pre- 
Roman Britain, and of the devdopment it received at the hands 
of the Belgac, leading to production on a scale which made it 
possible to export wheat and other produce* This surplus of 
production over and above what was needed for the subsistence 
of the agricultural population was diverted by the Roman con¬ 
quest into two channels; the imperial ta^cs, especially the aiutma 
or wheat-tax for the maiutenance of the army and the govern¬ 
ment officials, and the local taxes which w^nt to support urban 
life. The Roman Peace, coupled with these two demands for 
surplus produce, must have stimulated agriculture from the 
first, although neither archaeological evidence nor literary 
sources afford any hint that the Romans taught the Britons to 
use any new agricultural methods. The ^ricultural Life of (he 
British country-side is in substance and character British in 
almost every detail known to us; what is Roman about It is 
the political framework into w^hich it is fitted, and to a 
certain extent the manners and customs of the people who 
pursued it* 

In the four eolvntae, people lived according to Roman custom 
in towns who were engaged in cultivating their plots of land in 
the neighbouring country-side- This combination of agriculture 
with town life may possibly have become general. Many tov^-ns 
were surrounded by regions in which viUas and villages are rare. 
Round Canterbury, for instance, the country seems to have been 
almost deserted by comparison with the dense villa-population 
of north-western Kent. This and similar c-ascs elsewhere may 
indicate that people lived in the towns and worked on the land 
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outside them; but the evidence is not conclusive, and is not 
borne out by finding agricuitural impiements in to^^'n-houses, 
except where (as in one case at SLlchcster) the house was that 
of a blacksmith or ironmonger^ Certainly, too, agriculture was 
practised by the people dwelling in the tivU setdements at 
military forts, and increasingly so as time went on and the 
garrisons of the frontier army became more and more like bodies 
of peasantry* For the most part, however, the agricultural 
population lived scattered on the land itself, either in villages 
or in villas. 


The distinction betw'cen these two tjpes of settlement is of 
fundamental importance. The villa is a house, large or small, 
with or without outbuildings, but marked by two characteristics. 
Economically, it is an isolated farm-house standing in its own 
land, not clustered with others into a village* Culturally* it is 
more or less thoroughly romanized in architecture and furni¬ 


ture : it has rectangular rooms, nearly always hypocausts in some 
of them, generally a suite of baths, and perhaps always painted 
plaster for decoration on the walb; the things used in it, pottery 
and so forth* betray a romatilxcd habit of Ufe* 

The village is a group of huts, not houses: one-roomed, nearly 
always circular in shape; sometimes pit-dwellings sunk into the 
ground, sometimes stonc^built structures standing wholly above 
it; they arc never ncatiy alined on streets or laid out in a regular 
plan, but clustered shapelessly, generally wilhlu some kind of a 
ditch or fence; and although the people who hved In them used 
Roman pottery and coins to a certain extent, their daily life was 
affected by Roman very little, and in some cases, especially 
io the highland zone* not at all. 

Seen from the point of view of medieval and modem England, 
where the distiuction between the manor or castle of a land¬ 
owner and the cottages of his tenants and labourers is so familiar 
a fact, this distinction between villa and village naturally sug¬ 
gests a similar relation. But the analogy is misleading. If we 
look at the relation of villas to villages on the map* instead of 
finding one %illa normally associated with one village or, in the 
case of a large villa, a group of villages, what we actually find 
15 that cases of such association are very rare, if* indeed, they 
genuinely exist at all; and that certain regions, so far as we 
can teU* ivcre exclusively occupied by villas, others exclusively 
by villages. Thus, Salisbury Plain and Cranbomc Chase are 
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especially ricli in villages, and have been ®o thoroughly explored 
that we may be ctrtaio few, if any, villas could have escaped 
discovery. Yet, though villas are commoD on their outskirts, 
hardly a single One is known in either district Odier regions* 
again, of which the Cots wolds are the most conspicuous instance, 
are densely covered with villas but contain no villages. Tlicre 
are, no doubt, districts containing both; but the possibility of 
either existing without the other shows that the relation bclwecn 
them is something quite different from the relation between 
two social grades within one and the same economic system. 

We have, in fact, to do with two economic systems existing 
side by side. The viUa is self-contained. It is the residence of 
a Roman or romanized person whom, if wc like, vve may de¬ 
scribe a landlord or gendeman; but it does not segregate him 
from his social infcjioin&. Whatever the scale of a villa in size and 
in romanization, it always contains enough room for the entire 
staff of an estate; and in many cases wc can detect certain pans 
of its buildings w^hich must have provided quarters for the 
labouring population. The village, too* is self-contained in the 
sense that whole tracts of agricultural country could be in¬ 
habited by villagers and no one else. 

Thbre seems to have been a further dbtinctiou in agricultural 
methods. Romano-British villages arc constandy found to co¬ 
exist with arable land divided up into small fields, irregular in 
shape, but as a rule tending towards a square or rectangle. A 
vast amount of informadon on this subject has been collected in 
recent years* partly by field-work on the ground, but far more 
by air-photography, to which the discovery of these so-called 
^Celtic fields" is really due. The result of this very extensive 
work has been to establish two generalizations: that Romano- 
BriiJsh villages, broadly speaking, always have fields of this kind, 
and that villas nev'er have them p The difference between village- 
economy and villa^conomy thus extended to the lay-out of their 
arable land. The villas culdvatcd large open fields, the villages 
small oaclosed oucs. 

Thb suggests a difference in tenure. The undivided arable 
land of the villa points to imdivided ownttshlp or tenancy; the 
mall fields of a village suggest that its arable land was divided 
into parcels held, on whatever tenure, by individual villagers. 

two systems might conceivably rest on an original distinc¬ 
tion betw'een land owned by individuals and land owned in 
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common by villages and parcelled out from time to time among 
their members. 

It also suggests a difference in agricultural techniquei All 
over the Roman world, people used various types of tine 
light wheelless plough which the Romans called om/ruin; but 
here and there they found the Celtic peoples using the heavy 
wheeled plough, invented^ as Pliny says, in Ractia, which the 
Gauls called earner. The essence of the invention was that by 
supporting it on wheels the cultivator could use a much heavier 
implement with a much higher penetrating power. Even on 
light soils this gave the wuca an advantage, for it could do at 
one operation as much work as the arairum^ by cross-ploughing, 
could do in two; but also the cornea could be used on heavier 
soils where the amirum could not be used at all. To utilize its 
penetrating power to the hill, the wheeled plough was fitted 
with a coulter or vertical knife in front of the share, to cut the 
sod in preparation for tinning a sod, and a share designed to 
lift the sod sideways so that the mould-board could turn it dean 
over, whereas the sraiTum in its simplest form did httle but grub 
the soil like a pig*s snout and heap it into a ridge on either side 
of the furrow. 

Of these two types of plough, the ifratrum would be the more 
suitable for the small fields of village-arable, which are seldom 
more than an acre or two in extent, and whose peasant culti¬ 
vators must have used plant of a cheap and simple kind- The 
open fields of a villa, on the contrary, would suit the more 
powerful and expensive raruffl, especially in view of the fact that 
\illas are sometimes situated on heavy soils where the arairtim 
would be useless. lu fact, it has lately been pointed out that in 
France both kinds of plough have survived into modem times, 
together with two types of field-system: the being co¬ 

extensive with systems of plots resembling the ‘Celtic fields' of 
Britain, the ckaj^ with open fields divided into strips J 

Both ara^Tum and cartna were used in Roman Britain. The 
<iratuim is represented in the little bronze statuette of a doaked 
and hooded British ploughman found at Piercebridge, in the 
county of Durham, and now in the British Museum; it shows an 
implement (no doubt the ordinary Romano-British plough) 
whose action was of the grubbing kind described above, 
barge coulters clearly belonging to a camca have been found not 

* Marc iHoda, Lu pr^iiwatu ^ niralt jrioifinsi (QUa, 1931). 
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only at prt'S.oman Bcigic sites in Britain, but also at Roman 
sites; Silchrater, Great Chestcrford in Essex, Witcombc in Glou¬ 
cestershire; so that the heavy coulter-plough, which was intro¬ 
duced into the country, as it seems, by the fielgac, certainly 
played its part in Romano-British agriculture.* 

Can we go a step farther, and arg^e that the amfrt™ w^ used 
by the villagers, the (srjtca by the villa*dwcllers? The evidence 
is in favour of such an hypothesis but is not sufficient to prove 
it* The Piercebridge model was found far away from the 
nearest villa; the building at Great Chesterford where coulters 
were found is a typical villa, and so is the house at Witcombe. 
The Silchester coulters, being found not on the land but in 
a town, tell us nothing definite* Xhe Belgae, according to 
Caesar, lived in isolated farms; but they did not introduce the 
isolated farm into Britain; it existed there before they came. 
Perhaps what they did was, by introducing the faruira, which 
was adapted for use in open fields and not in little enclosed plots, 
to give a new impetus to open-field cultivation, which for them 
was associated with the existence of isolated farms, and thus 
enable the agriculture of the isolated farm to outdistance its 
rival, the agriculture of the villages, tied as that was to the 
system of cultivation by small plots. And at the same time the 
associadon of the csruca with the isolated farm made it possible 
for isolated farms to encroach on forest-land and begin culd- 
vadng heavy soib with which the aratrum could not cope* 

At the Claudian conquest, therefore, it seems likely (one can 
say no more, the evidence being so slender as it is) that two 
systems of land-tenure and of culdvation existed side by side, 
corresponding with two types of settlement* There was the 
village, with its communal land divided up into little fields 
parceUed out among the members of the commune and culti¬ 
vated with the light plough, and there was the isolated family 
farm, with its open fields, cultivated, where Belgic influence had 
made itself fdt, with the coultcr-plougb, and tending here and 
there to encroach on the hcaricr soils of the forest-land. It was 
thus already becoming clear that, of the two systems, one had 
in it germs of progress, the other was relatively stagnant. The 
village-economy was rigid andunprogressive because the minute 
subdivision of land and the smallness of the capital commanded 
by any individual made reforms all but impossible. The more 
' Kanl^in jcur»at, xui. 455 J Kawkdin (i935}j F 339- 
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substantial and independent farmers, the class qualified by 
wealth and circumstances to embrace new moYcments, were the 
dwellers in the isolated farms. These independent farmers, after 
the conquest, by degrees acquired Roman ways of litdng, and 
tlieir farms became Roman villas; the villages were too poor 
and too unprogressive to undergo any such change, and they 
retained their primitive character. 

If it is true, as the above account implies, that what we may 
call the villa-system in Roman Britain was the romanized ver¬ 
sion of a system of land-tenure and cultivation already existing 
before the conquest, and in especial sdmulated and developed 
by the Belgic settlement, there ought to be some positive evi¬ 
dence that such a system existed before the Romans came. 
There Is such evidence; but it is scanty, and stUl needs to be 
confirmed and supplemented by scientific excavation at villa- 
sites in the south-eastern counties of England. 

In the first place, what we know of Celtic economic life sug¬ 
gests that isolated farms must have been quite common in 
pre-Roman Britain. And this is home out both by Caesar's 
statement that he saw them in Kent,* and by the fact that 
isolated farms exist to this day in Ireland, Wales, Cornwall, and 
Scotland, the parts of the British Isles that were never cither 
romanized or saxonized, at least as commonly as elsewhere, 
and traceable back to a remote antiquity. It does not follow, 
of course, that they were all associated vdth open-field culti¬ 
vation. 

Further, there is archaeological evidence fiw the existence of 
pre-Roman isolated farms in the lowland zone; otic dating from 
the Bronze Age has recently been dug on Harrow Hill near 
Worthing in Sussex^ evidence, too, that such farms existed in 
the Roman period in an un-romanized shape; an example has 
been dug on Rockboume Down tn Wiltshire. In the highland 
zone, un-romanized isolated farms of the Roman and pre- 
Roman periods are common. And lastly, there are several 
villas in the south-eastern counties where excavation has re¬ 
vealed traces of pre-Roman occupation on the site, either cer¬ 
tainly or presumably belonging to a pre-Roman farmstead: 
e.\amples are at Otford (Kent), Newport (Isle of Wight), Knowl 
Hill (Berkshire), and perhaps Ashtead (Surr^) and Folkestone 
(Kent). The classical example is at Mayen in the Eifcl, where 
* Kbavc, p. 2:3. 
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a complete fam of the La Tine period has been studied in 
all the phases of its conversion into an ordinary Roman villa. 
Notlting so coDclusive has been found as yet in Britain, but the 
Britisli evidence, slight though it is, suffices to justify the assump¬ 
tion that the principle proved for Germany holds good for 
Britain also. 

It docs not, of course, follow that all Roman villas occupy the 
sites of pre-Roman farms. On the contrary, if the farm-economy 
was more efficient and progressive than vhlagc-economyi and 
in particular better adapted to the tillage of cleared forest-land, 
extensions of cultivation during the Roman period vfould largely 
come about through the planting of new villas on virgin sites, in 
forest-clearings and elsewhere. There is evidence that wme- 
iliing of this kind actuahy happened. In the Cambridge district 
a few villas were placed in forest-clearings where no carher finds 
occur; tlic same thing happens on the edge of the forest in 
soutliem Berkshire. That this development took place, or at 
any rate began, at an early date is proved by the villa lately 
dug at Ditchlcy, near Oxford. It stood In a clearing of Wych- 
wood forest, and excavation has shown that in its first form, as 
a timber house of Roman type, it dates from at least the Flavian 
age, if not from the reign of Nero. The Roman period also saw 
some extension of village-economy, but this will be considered 
later. 

The history of the villa-system in Britain is still very omeure, 
owing to the fewness of the sites on which reaUy scientihe 
digging has been done. We know a great deal about the archi¬ 
tecture and furnishings of these villas at the time of their greatest 
prosperity, but it is very seldom either that this time can be 
accurately dated or that search has been made, underneath its 
remains, for those of earlier buildings on the same site. From 
the evidence of coins picked up on villa-sites it is abundantly 
certain that most of them were flourishing in the fourth century; 
excavation has proved that some were first built at this time, 
othcis in the third century, others in the second. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, the villa-system appears to have been growing, slowly but 
without a check, from the first century to the fourth. In Kent, on 
the Hampshire coast, and in the Isle of Wight there was already 
in the late first century a considerable development of villa life, 
which spread, before the century was over, as far north as the 
Thames valley and as far west as Somerset. Evidently the richex 
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land-owners began rebuilding their country houses after a 
romaidzcd pattern quite soon after the conquest 

The building of villas may be regarded a second movement 
of romanizationt dUtinct from that of the towns, and ha\ing 
certain special features of its own. Its most remarkable feature 
is its spontaneity. It was not due to an mfittx of settlers from 
abroad taking up land in Britain. Partly that is shown by the 
continuity between villas and pre-Roman buildings emting on 
the same sites, which attests the reconstniciion of old farmsteads 
in a new style; partly by the entirdy British type of skulls found 
at villa-sites; partly by general historical considerations, such as 
the improbability of foreign settlers at so early a date going any* 
where except to the towns. For these and similar reasons no 
student of the subject is disposed to reject the statement of Haver- 
field tliat *the mhabitants of the villas were, so far as we can tell, 
romanized natives of Britain. Here and there a setder from 
Gaul, or even firom Italy, may have found his way to the island 
and acquired landed estate. There is, however, a singular ab¬ 
sence of proof or indicatiDn of any such thing. We seem clearly 
to be dealing with an indigenous native population/^ 

This movement may have been encouraged by government 
policy, offering easy terms to settlers on uninhabited land; but 
in great part it must have been spontaneous. It was no doubt 
connected with the movement of urban romamzation, and in 
one sense a reflection of it; for the people who first converted 
their farms into villas were very likely just those wealthy Britons 
who had a scat in the Qr<t$ of their tribe and a house in the 
tribal capital, and learnt there to live in the Roman style; but 
it indicates a genuine spontaneity, because it shows how these 
persons wished to live, when they were no longer performing 
ihcir official functions under the eye of the governor and under 
the pressure of his known policy. 

At the same time, it was confined to one class. It w'as a privi¬ 
lege of the well-to-do, and the peasants of the villages did not 
share in it. In this way also it differed from the romanization 
of the towns, w^hich affected rich and poor alike. 

Another difference is revealed fay its history. Pardy because 
of its spontaneity, partly because of its diffusiork, it possessed a 
staying power which the urban romani^don lacked. Nothing 
can be more striking than the contrast between the collapse of 
^ (f Brisaui, p. 233. 
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the towns m the third centuryp with the complete fjailure of 
c\^ery effort to redeem it, and the continued and increasing 
prosperity of the villas. When Haverfidd described the late 
third and fourth centuries as the golden age of Roman Eritainj 
he had in mind the evidences of this widespread rural prosperity 
and civilization. The evidence of decay in the towns had not 
yet come to hand - when it did, the prosperity of the villas only 
appeared more striking by contrast. 

Haverfidd went so far as to suggest that it wag the reign 
of Septimius Severus whichj in particular^ marked a forward 
movement in the civilization of the villas. The evidence on 
which that suggestion is based, though never amounting to 
proof, is still valid to-day. We have seen that it was precisely 
the Sevtran age that saw the first check to the rising tide of 
urban prosperity. The two things can hardly be unrelated. If 
it is true that the early third century was the tune when system¬ 
atic pillage of the cities 'dealt a mortal blow at the civic spirit 
of the higher dasses, and induced them to conceal their wealth 
and appear as poor as possible*,* these same causes would lead 
the wealthier land-owners to spend more time and money on 
their estates, and to improve their country houses rather than 
keep up their town houses. 

Once this movement of land-owners back to thdr estatc$ had 
begun, other causes contributed to accentuate it. Before long, 
the currency began to depredate. The consequent rise and 
uncertainty of prices made town life unpleasantly precarious. 
Not only was trade ruined* but people living in towns must 
have had difficulty in procuring food and necessaries of every 
kind. In the country, where most things that a household rc* 
quired were produced on the estate* people could live on thdr 
own granarica and store-rooms* unaffected by fluctuations in 
the value of money. Before the end of the third century the 
wcalthief dassca had learned to think of thdr villas as places 
where they could live in a degree of comfort and security not 
possible in the towns. The habit of country life* once reaffirmed 
and stTcngiheucd by such inducements* was not to be broken. 
The attempt of Constantius to re-establish the town as the centre 
of civilized life beat against it in vain. The Roman dvilbation 
of Britain had left the touus and transplanted itself to the 
villas. 

UdilovtxeB', Sixiel sxf jEkdrtdrmf qf iA# Roman Empirff p. 40%- 
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The extent and dutributioa of this nirat civilizadoQ can he 
studied on the map with a considerable degree of accuracy, for 
Roman wallas have so long been an object of interest to people 
of all kinds in England that records of their discovery are 
voluminous and, on the whole, trustworthy. We know about 500 
of them. Of these go per cent. Ue not only in the lowland zone 
but south-east of a line joining the Severn and Trent. Even 
within this restricted area there are certain districts where they 
hardly occur. They are densest in north-west Kent round MaJd<* 
stone j west Sussex; the Hampshire basin east of Salisbury and 
south of SUchester; the Somerset-Dorset borders round Ilches- 
ter; the Avon basin round Bath; and the Cotswold plateau 
round Cirencester, with a belt of them extending thence along 
the oolite-ridge through Northamptonshire into Lincolnshire. 
Their absence from the Weald, the New Forest, and the clay 
belt joining Oxford to the Fens, is due to a total scarcity of 
population in those districts. On the other hand, their rarity 
in Cranbome Chase, Salisbury Plain, and the middle Thames 
valley is connected with the fact that here the village-population 
is extremely dense. Their relative scarcity’ in East Anglia seems 
to be connected with the Srst cause rather than the second. 

Outside this area there are one or two in Cornwall, a fair 
number in the extreme east and south of Wales, a very few in 
the midlands, especially near Leicester, and over a dozen in 
Yorkshire. 

It has already been remarked that in some cases tliey have 
been placed on heavier soils than were commonly tilled before 
the Roman period. But these eases are very exceptional. Most 
villas were built upon the hghter soils, chalk and oolite and 
gravel, w*hich needed little clearing and no drainage. As com¬ 
pared with villages, however, they tend to select a rather special 
type of site; a valley-slope facing south or east, not too high up, 
with shelter from wind, exposure to the sun, and water dose at 
hand. The villages of Salisbury Plain lie out on the wind-swept 
summit of the plateau; the villas of the Cotswolds nestle warmly 
on the sides of the valleys, basking in the sunshine. 

In ground-plan, the great majority bdong to one pattern: a 
row of rooms all entered from a corridor or veranda running 
along die front, with a wing juttingforw'ailcE at each end. Often 
there b a corridor along the back as well; sometimes it runs all 
round. The front door b in the centre of the corridor, and leads 
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through it into a central room which might be described in 
house-agents' language as the Mounge hair* In a house of 
average size there will be two or three other rooms on each side 
of this, and the best living-rooim will be in the wings. Such a 
plan would give seven or nine rooms as a normal number; but 
some villas of the same pattern are smaller^ many arc larger, 
and some have begun on this scale but have had additions made 
to them. Whether they ever had upper stories is not known; 
probably as a rule they did not. They were generally built in 
timber and plaster on a stone foundation, with tiled or slated 
roofs* 

Houses of this kind arc as common in Gaul and Germany as 
they arc in Britain, and scholars have differed as to whether the 
type is a Celtic invention or an importation from the Mediter¬ 
ranean world. Neither alternative seems <|uite to fit the facts. 
The partisans of a Celtic origin cannot point to such houses 
existing in Celtic lands before the Roman conqu^t; those who 
think that it came from the Mediterranean cannot produce 
satisfying parallels from the architecture of the south. It seems 
most probable that the type was invented in the Celtic regions 
under Roman rule and influence^ and should he regarded as a 
testimony (not the only one) to the existence of a specifically 
Romano-Celtic civilization. 

A villa of this kind has certain accessories which, except per¬ 
haps in the very poorest, were regarded as indispensable* A 
rectangular, w'aUed farm-yard lay in front of it, and generally 
surrounded it on all sides. This farm-yard contained other 
buildings: barns, stables, and quarters for the farm labourers. 
The house proper was thus reserved for the master and his 
family, no doubt including domestic slaves^ There was always, 
except in the poorest villas, a suite of bathSj either in the house 
itself or forming a separate building. A well in the yard supplied 
water, unless, as was sometimes the case, it w'as laid on by means 
of an aqueduct; and sometimes it is possible to recognize a 
threshing-floor, a dovecote, or the circular track of a horse- 
mill. 

^ Among the humbler \illas, a certain number belong to a quite 
different type of house. This is the so-called basilican house, or, 
more simply, the bam-dwelling. It is an oblong building with 
two rows of posts running along it3 length and di\iding it into 
a na^ e and two aisles, exactly like the barns which are stiU to be 
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seen in many parts of the cotintry. Partitions, inserted as re- 
qiiiredj cut off rooms at the end or the sides for privacy; some 
of these could be fitted vrith hypocamts and tessellated floors^ 
and the whole could be, and generally was, fitted up and 
finished in the conventional Roman style with painted waJl- 
plaster and glass windows. Sometimes a bam-divdling serves 
as labourers* quarters to a corridor viUa, The Celtic origin of 
this type is reasonably certain ^ though Britain has shown as yet 
no pre-Roman ejcamples. 

CDiridor houses might be built on a considerable scale—some 
of them have twenty rooms or more—though none in Britain 
attain the size or elaboration of the best continental example. 
But the finest British \iilas are planned on a different principle* 
They arc built round a large courtyard, quite distinct from the 
farm-yard, and entered through it This inner courtyard is 
rounded by a veranda off which the rooms open, and of these 
rooms, which may go up in number to thirty or forty, some are 
designed and decorated on a scale, and with a magnificence, 
worthy of Roman domestic architecture at its best. A ^dlla like 
Bignor in Sussex or Woodchester in the Cotswolds gives an im¬ 
pressive picture of the wealth, comfort, and elegance of the life 
lived by the wealthiest Romano-British landed gentry. It is un¬ 
fortunate that we know so little about the dates at which these 
splendid country houses were buUt; but where we can trace 
in the walls themselves the evidence of alterations, these are 
generally enlargements, and suggest that throughout their liTe, 
until about the middle of the fourth century or ev'en later, their 
history was one of increasing prosperity. Nowhere do they give 
any hint of a general decline in the standard of living or of 
civilization parallel to that which took place in the towns* 

Of these various types of country-house, most were farms; 
such industries as existed in them were confined to the work¬ 
shops of the estate carpenter, the estate blacksmith, and so on. 
Here and there, industries were carried on in another spirit: 
the villa became a factory* But this, which is common in 
Belgium, is rare m Britain. A few villas were given over to 
iron-working; some, in the Mendip region, seem to have been 
employed in smelting lead; one in Surrey had tile-works on 
a commercial scale- In three cases, to be discussed in the next 
chapter, large-scale fulling establishments for the preparation 
of woollen doth were inserted at some late date into pre-existing 
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villas, and seem to have ous^ted all other occupations. Again^ 
houses of the same pattern might be used m the residence of a 
mining manager, the bailiff or lessee of an imperial estate, or 
even the officer in charge of a legionary tile-works. 

Apart from such rare cases, the general run of villas were the 
country' houses of land-owners farming their own estates, pre- 
sumabiy by means of slave labour. The existence of great and 
wealthy land-oi,vner3 is a commonplace of imperial history, and 
e\xn the evidence for their increasing prosperity in Biitaia as 
dme went on is in harmony with what we know of the empire 
at large; for the richest were able to weather the difficulties 
of the later period, and gather into their own hands an ever- 
increasing proportion of the wTalth of the country. 

Whether wery such viUa represents an independent holding is 
a q ucstioii we cannot answ er with certainty* The ] argest must, no 
doubt, have been the centres ofgcnuinc estates. But in some places 
there are groups of small villas^ lying dose together in such a 
way as to suggest that there may have been some closer Tclaiion 
between them. One such group, in Oxfordshire, has been studied 
by Crawfords It has, at some date, been surrounded by a defen¬ 
sive rampart and ditch enclosing about twenty-two siquare mites 
of countT}.' and containing at least five or sl\ villas^ besides half a 
dozen other Roman sites. One of the viJlas is the wcU-known 
large one at North Leigh; another the small one already men¬ 
tioned at Ditchlcy (Watts WeUs). This defence reinforces the 
impression already given by the close grouping of tiie villas^ 
that they may in some sense form, a single unit Now there was 
in Gaul a unit, technically called/amfur or estate, represented 
by the Romano-Gaulish place-names ending in -acum which art 
so common in the French eountry-side. Such 3. fundus might 
consist of a group of small villas; and on this Gaulish analogy 
it may perhaps be conjectured that in Britain, too, a villa-group 
might form a single estate, where the owner of the whole group 
lived in a large house like North Leigh while the rest were 
farmed by his tenants. 

The staple crop of all British agriculture, both before and after 
the Roman conquest, was wheat. The Romano-Britons con¬ 
tinued the prehistoric custom of harv^ting before the ears were 
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ripe; btjt what may have bcca a new praedee was introduced, 
that of dr^'ing the grain in a kiln. The underground rumaccs 
of such kilns exist both at villas and at villages. The ancient 
practice of marling the land still went on, There is no evidence 
that even the wealthiest villas drained their land. Here and 
there vines were grown and wine made: during the earlier 
imperial age attempts were made to prevent this being done in 
the north-western provinces, in order to give Italian wine¬ 
growers an advantage in the market; but Probus in the third 
century gave permission to the Gauls, Spaniards, and Britons to 
plant vines and make thdr own wine; and a quantity of vine- 
stems have actually been found near a villa in Hertfordshire, 
on a sheltered south-western slope. 

The ordinary livestock of a villa included horses, cattle, sheep, 
and pigs; geese were often kept, and dogs and cats were, of course, 
indispensable. A villa thus prov'ided could keep itself in bread, 
meat, milk, and cheese; wine or beer; wool for spinning and 
weaving by its own women; raw leather; timber for burning 
and for joinery; tallow for candles: in short, almost everything 
it needed for its own subsistence. If it learned to do without 
such fordgn luxuries as oil and imported wine, its chief demands 
on the outside world would be for tion and other metals, pot¬ 
tery, linen, window-glass, and other things for repairs about the 
house, and certain industrial processes like tanning and fulling 
which it could not carry out for itself. 

Important though it was, the villa-population was not nearly 
as large as the un-romanized peasantry of the villages, which 
in fact must have comprised the great majority of the tnhabi- 
tants of Britain. Many settlements which must be classified as 
villages were industrial, but most were agricultural, and to these 
we shall here conhne our attention. 

It is possible to describe at least certain features of this 
peasantry's life; but many features are hopelessly obscure; and 
when we try to describe their history, we find ourselves in a 
darkness lit only by the faintest gleams. Thdr chief employ¬ 
ment was the growing of wheat in thdr small fields; outside its 
patch of subdivided arable, a village would have pasture-land, 
for they kept oxen, sheep, pigs, and even a few horses. Their 
implements rcv'eal a profoundly peaceful existence. Weapons, 
even hunting-weapons, arc hardly ever found in them. The 
defences with which they are commonly surrounded were 
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cwdcntly not against human enemi«^ but against wolves. Thdr 
little round huts, whether wattled and thatched or built bcchivc- 
lashion in stone, show no trace of Roman influence in plan or 
constructionj eatcept that in a few cases an exceptionally prosper¬ 
ous and civilized village pl astered and painted its huts as if they 
were Ronton houses^ and Roman; influence on the furniture of 
their daily life is correspondingly slender, chiefly visible in the 
roost prosperous, and there mostly confined to importations of 
coin, superior pottery, and metal goods. 

The excavations of Pitt-Rivers on Cranborae Chase have 
given us an admirably complete picture of this architecture and 
fiimiture, as it existed on the ch^ downs of Wiltshire. Of that 
picture it is true, as Haverfidd wrote, that *to these men the 
Roman objects which they used were the ordinary environment 
of lifc"i and that Vound them too clung the heavy inevitable 
atmosphere of the Roirian material ci\ilization".* But the Gran- 
bome Chase villages, as later exploration has shov^^, were ex¬ 
ceptional in the degree of their romanization. This is the only 
region iu which drying-kilns for com have been found in village 
sUc$; and elsewhere there is never such profusion of Roman 
goods. It seems, in fact, that whereas a fairly high degree of 
romanizatlon existed in villages of southern England, this de¬ 
clines rapidly towards the north and west; and in the highland 
zone only a few odd potsherds of recognizably Roman type 
attest the date of villages which might otherwise be prehistoric. 

Apart from its influence on their manner of daily life, which 
may easily be exaggerated if we forget that a native village may 
obtain its pottery and implements from the dvili^ed world 
without using them in a particularly civilized way, the Roman 
conquest no doubt had many other effects upon these villages. 
By stopping tribal warfare it tended to increase their popula¬ 
tion; but to some extent this result was compensated by the 
introduction of infanticide* Not, perhaps, altogether. Here and 
there new vlUage settlements seem to have arisen m Roman 
times. In Sussex, a tiny tillage has been excavated which is 
unique in consisting of rectangular huts iustcad of round ones; 
this was a found atioii of Roman date. The suggestion has been 
made, too, that where village-fields are laid out with exceptional 
regularity this may be a sign of Roman influence in land- 
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surveying.^ In Anglesey there are several villages which began 
to exist in Roman times, but as these are industrial they do not 
affect tlie present question. On the whole, evidence of a general 
rise in the lowland-zone peasant population under Roman rule 
is wanting. 

Where such evidence is decisive^ it points not so much to a 
general rise as to special local conditions. This is the case in 
the Fens, where recent study has revealed a large village- 
popxilation, with setdements and fields of the ordinary kind, 
vv'hose existence depends on large-scale drainage-works dated to 
the Roman period. It is not to be supposed that the peasants 
undertook tUis reclamation of fenland at their own expense. It 
points radier to capitalistic enterprise. Such land would pre¬ 
sumably be leased from the State on condidou of its being culti¬ 
vated; and the same lessee who did the draining must have 
found peasants to do the cultivadon. The po^bility of such 
devdopment must be connected with the increasing powder both 
of the large land-owners and of the State, the largest of all. 

Against an increase in this direcdon, however, must be set off 
certain evidences of decline in others. Some villages were un¬ 
doubtedly deserted during the latter part of the Roman period. 
The clearest case is Rotherley in Wiltshire, where Roman coins 
are quite common, but only go down to the latter part of the 
third century. At the neighbouring village of Woodcuts they 
die out in the Constandnian age. Other villages in Wiltshire 
yield evidence of a similar kind. When we remember how 
widely fourth-century coins circulated, and in what numbers 
they arc found on the sites of villas, we can hardly doubt that 
a great dcpopuladon of the Wiltshire downs was going on during 
that time. It cannot have been due to warfare or raiding. The 
villas show that it cannot have been due to a falling-off in 
agricultural prosperity as a whole. It is far more likely to be 
connected with the very prosperity of the villas and to indicate 
a deliberate transplantation of village-dwellers to serve the 
policy of capitalistic landlords or a socialisdc State. 

We can even hazard a guess as to what this policy might have 
been. In the next chapter some account will be given of the way 
in which the woollen industry developed in the third and fourth 
centuries, A similar de\"elopment, many years later, made Sir 
Thomas More utter his famous remark about sheep eating men. 

* Pitfk. Brow, Stiucx: VS'olieky la imH; Curwen in L syS. 
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If the chaUf^Iands of southaa Englajid, after hawng been so 
iutemively cultivated as vft know they were, became sheep- 
walks during the later Roman period on a scale such as to 
support a great woollen trade, depopulation was inevitable, 
\Vlicther the peasants moved from the chalk downs were settled 
on the newly drained fenlands ts a question which must wait 
for answering until we know more about the history of that 
settlement 

This raises the question: what was the economic and legal 
status of the British peasant? Was he a free part-owner of 
communal land, or was he a cdonus, a tenant on the soil of a 
master? And was this master public or private? Were the areas 
of village-economy imperial estates or were they owned by 
British landlords? 

These questions are impossible to answer with certainty. 
There were, of couise, imperial estates in Britain as elsewhere; 
we have proof of it in an inscription from a villa close to Bath, 
which was the residence of a bajliff in charge of one. And there 
wereffl/flim*; there is a reference in the Theodosian Code to coloni 
and tributarii ofdecurioos in Britain. In general, it is unlikely 
that most of the villageia under Roman rule would retain the 
Status of free property-owners. Many of them would almost 
certainly become iolom, although their status may not precisely 
have resembled the Roman colonate elsewhere, since Roman 
law was always flexible in its adjustment to the traditional insti¬ 
tutions of subject races.^ And it is on the whole most probable 
that, where we find large tracts of country exclusively inhabited 
by peasants, like Cranbome Chase and Salisbury Plain, we have 
to do with imperial estates, either administered directly for the 
emperor by procurators, or leased to eonducteres. Where villas 
and villages are mixed in the same region, as in Sussex, we may 
suspect that the villagci^ were aloiii on the estates of the villa- 
owners. As in Dorthem Gaul and Germany, the economic 
de\'dopmcnt of Britain may have tended lou'ards converting 
free peasants into cohni of great land-owners,* if, indeed, they 
were not already in a somewhat similar position of dependence 
even before the conquest. 

If We ask how far the empire or the individual land-owner 
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cared for the welfare of these humble masses of its population, 
the answer is not reassuring. In the higher products of Roman 
civilization they had no share. That many of them spoke Latin 
is not certain^ evidence that, even in the most prosperous vil¬ 
lages, any one could read and write is singularly scanty. Cer¬ 
tainly there was no systematic attempt to educate them or to 
improve the conditions, whether material or spiritual, of their 
life. Unlike thdr social equals in the towns, nothing was ever 
done for them; unlike their social superiors in the country, they 
were never able to do much for themselves. As the years went 
by, there was no general increase in thdr prosperity. On the 
contrary, as time went on, they became more and more liable 
to arbitrary exacdons and oppression of every kind. As the 
power of the great landlords and of the central government 
increased in the fourth century, they became increasingly servile 
in their position. Nor were they unconscious of it. The contrast 
between power and wealth on the one hand, and poverty ex¬ 
ploited and oppressed on the other, was so glaring that in Gaul 
peasant revolts became a regular feature of late imperial history. 
For Britain we have no evidence of them, but that may be only 
because our literary sources are so defective. A survey of the 
state of the people in fourth-century Britain shows at least that, 
of the material conditions which might lead to such revolts, 
none was lacking. 
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INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

T he effect of the Roman conquest on British industry and 
commerce was rapid and decisive. HithertOj those who 
could aAbrd it indulged their taste for Roman metal-work, wine, 
and so forth by purchasing these things from enterprising GauL- 
ish merchants. The steady trickle of Roman goods into Britain 
to meet this demand was purely a luxury traSic and did very 
little to disturb the economic life of the country. After the con¬ 
quest, living in the Roman style was, for the British aristocracy 
who wished to be abreast of the new riigime, no longer a luxury 
but a necessity. There was a sharp rise in the demand for such 
goods as were needed by any one who was to live in that style. 
The importation of luxury articles into Britain during the latter 
half of the first century, as witnessed even to-day by the contents 
of our museums, was enormous. Britain possessed or produced 
nothing whose expoitatioD could be so developed as to balance 
this influx of costly goods. The only valuable exports whose 
production was stimulated by the conquest were metals, and 
these, being state property and not articles of commerce, could 
not be reckoned in the trade balance. If agriculture showed an 
increased productivity, as may well have been the case, the 
increase was fully accounted for by what the army and officials 
absorbed in the form of armena. 

The consequence was twofold. First, there was a heavy and 
rapid drainage of money into the pockets of traders, especially 
foreign traders; debt, principally incurred by the highest classes 
of society, whose need of imported goods was greatest; recourse 
to the money-lenders, fordgtters once more; and heavier debt 
We have already seen how this vicious circle underlay Boudic- 
ca’s revolt. Secondly, there was an attempt to balance the trade 
acimunt by developing industries within Britain capable of 
satisfying the demand for goods of Roman patterns. The British 
craftsman was a skilful and experienced workman; in pottery 
he was good, in metal-work he was first class. He set himself to 
make for home consumption articles of the kind which at first 
his countrymen had been obliged to purchase fi'om abroad. 

Tlie extent to w'hich the British manufacturer was capable of 
doing this was linji ted. He could not produ ce foodstu ffs capable of 
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competing with Italian wine^ Spatiisli saiice^ or Spanish oUve-oil. 
Apart from one isolated attemptj he never set out to com¬ 
pete with Gaulish red-glaze pottery. He could not make sauce¬ 
pans and colanders to rival those of Campanian metal-workers. 
But he could turn out excellent ironmongery i he could mate 
litde tilings* both useful and omamental* irt bronze; he soon 
learnt how to make glass* at least in the shape of window-glass; 
he began making pots* not* indeed* able to oompete with Gaulish 
ware* but adequate to the humbler needs of households where 
such wares were used* In short, though he could nowhere oust 
the foreign trader in respect of the best and most expensive 
things* he could and did supply* in large and increasing bulk* 
w hat might be called the second-class furniture of a romanized 
e^^eryday life* 

By the reign of Hadrian the importation of fordgn goods had 
notably declined. A great deal was still coming into the country* 
but far less than a generation earlier. This is a mcisure of 
the British artisan's success in sohing hi$ problem; adjusting 
himself to the requirements* both in utility and in taste* of a 
romanized society* and developing an output whose quality and 
quantity were abreast of them. Industrially* Biitain was now in 
great part self-sufficing; and the prosperity of both town and 
country life in the Anioninc period is testimony to die lact. 

Thc third century saw a fiirther change. With the decay of 
romanized towm life, the need of imports declined . The Gaulish 
pottery manufacture was dying out, and its place was only 
partially taken by the pottery and glassware of the Rhindand; 
Britain was beginning to rely more and more on its own potters 
for the sadsfacdon of all its demands. A pewter industry grew 
up, replacing the importation of foreign table-silver. Oil was 
largely replaced* it would seem* by tallow, and fordgn wine by 
home-grown wmc under Probus's edict or by the old Celtic 
drink, beer. The villa-life of the later empire depended very 
little, even for its luxuries* on foreign trade* The consumer was 
asking less, the home producer was offering more: and in the 
third and fourth centuries the two met. Once more, as in the 
time of Cunobdinus, the imports that Britain required to main¬ 
tain the standard of life wliich she set herself were only a 
marginal fraction of all that she consumed* 

This equilibrium might seem to promise stability; but it was 
not stable* A stable equilibrium is one which can reassert itself 
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after bong disturbed; it is tberefore rdatjvc to the nature and 
\iolcnce of the diocks which it b liable to sustain. The economic 
equilibrium of the fourth century was no longer being under¬ 
mined by the administrative anarchy of the third; the govern- 
ment had by rtow been re-established on a firm basis; but it was 
exposed to barbarian attack from wltliout and to peasant revolt 
from within. How these worked on fourdi-century Britain we 
shall see m the sequel. 

From this rough preliminary sketch we must turn to details^ 
By far the most important source of wealth in Britain^ after agri¬ 
culture, was her mineral deposits. They were already known 
in Caesar’s time, and Tacitus was no doubt wdJ informed 
when he said that they were among the considerations which 
prompted the Claudian invasion. Within a few years from the 
landing of Claudiuses armies, Roman miners were working 
the argentiferous lead of the Mendips, whose silver had been 
an article of export as early as the time of Augustus. They fo und 
and worked the same minerals in Shropshire* Derbyshire, Flint¬ 
shire, Yorkshire, and Northumberland; gold in South Wales; 
copper in North Wal^ and Anglesey ; iron in the Weald* the 
ForaC of Dcan^ and a great many other places; and coal in all 
the chief coalficlcb of England* South Wales^ and southern Scot¬ 
land. In the third century they took over and revived the 
Cornish tin-mines. 

It was a general principle of Roman provincial government 
that mines and quarries were state property.^ So far as 
know* this principle was always observed in Britain. But this 
property might be administered in several w^ays. It might be 
managed by procurators directly in the emperoris interest; it 
might be under military control; or it might be leased to private 
companioi. All three methods have left their traces in this 
country. Labour was supplied by slaves* prisoners, and con¬ 
demned criminals* and by provincials under forced labour* free 
labourers working under contracts arc known in some parts 
of the empire* and may conceivably have been employ^ in 
Britain. The labourers were lodged in some cases underground* 
and there h evidence of their living and working in fetters; but 
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condidodi varied, and the Mendip miners seem to have lived 
in a tolerably ciiili^d town, while the gold-miners of South 
Wales may even have had pit-head baths. Mining was a job 
which the Romans understood well and carried out cfBdently; 
tlicir workings were well designed, ventilated, and drained; and 
it may be safely assumed that in a country such as Britain the 
output of the industry increased enormously under thdr rule. 

So far as we know^ the only regular gold-mining operations 
were carried out at Dolaucothy in Carmarthenshire- The work¬ 
ings still visible arc Roman in character, with their drainage 
adits and aqueduct to supply water for washing the ore; the 
setdement beside them includes a Roman bath-house which* 
unless it was for the private use of the manager, for which it 
seems too large* must have been for the miners; and a con* 
siderable qiiandty of jewellery proves that goldsmiths worked 
on the spot. The mine must have been state property, and may 
conceivably have been under rnilitary control, though of this 
there is no evidence. How far gold was being produced else* 
where in Britain we do not know* There may have been other 
places in Wales,, and possibly in Cornwall and Scotland, where 
gold^washing was done on a small scale by native w'orking on 
their own account; perhaps even some mining. 

The most important minm of Britain were lead-mines* Lead 
itself was much in demand among the Romans* especially for 
water-pipes, but their chief object in working it was to obtain 
silver, which they extracted liom it by cupellation. In this pro¬ 
cess the lead is melted in a strong current of air on a bed of 
hone-ash; the bone-ash absorbs the lead, and the silver is left 
in a pure state in the form of pellets. The saturated bone-ash, 
which is known as cupel, may then be re-smdtcd to recover the 
lead, and this was cast into pigs marked ex to indi¬ 

cate that it had been through the silvcr-works. The Romans 
practised cupellation with great efficiency; the lead so marked 
contains only o-oi per cent-, or even less, of silver* Incidentally, 
these pigs, bearing the nam« of emperors, Irasees, or military 
authorities, give m much information about the history and 
organization of the industry* 

The lead-ores of the Mendips, as we know from a pig dated 
A.o. 49 , were already in full work within six years of the Claudian 
invasion* A considerable town grew up there at Charterhouse, 
and there is evidence that work w^ent on right through the 
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Roman period. All the pigs bear imperial itjscriplioiis showing 
111 at they were state property, and one, of Nero's lime, h as 
the name of the Second legion, proving that for some time they 
were under military control; this may have ceased when the 
legion moved into the valley of the iJsk. The lead was exported^ 
as pigs traceable to the same region indicate, by way of South¬ 
ampton to Gaul; much of it must also have been used nearer 
home, for instance, at Bath* 

A less important Icad-field in Shropshire and on the borders 
of Wales, whose chief workings lie about ten miles south-west of 
Shrewsbujy, was being worked in the first and second centuries 
under military control from Chester* pigs bear the names of 
Hadrian and the Twentieth legion, and coins of Antomnus Pius 
have been found in the workings. Some distance to the north 
there were considerable lead-mines in Flintshire, also worked 
by the Twentieth legion. Finds m the workings show that they 
were exploited m the firat, second, and third centuries. 

The Derbyshire lead-mines were among the chief in Britain. 
Tlicy were chiefly in the valleys near and north of Matlock, 
Pigs of Hadrian are founds and others, later in date to judge by 
their style, are inscribed with the names of private persons who 
must be lessees* This is the only ease in Britain where the prac¬ 
tice of leasing state mins to kkaovm to have existed- 

The capital of the mining district seems to have been called 
Lutudarum, and all pigs belonging to it bear an inscription 
giving some abbreviation of that namci they are numerous, and 
have been found as far afield as Sussex, the Humber, and the 
river Garron in Scodand. The workings yield finds which show 
that the industry was sdll fiourCsbiug as late as the fourth 
century. 

The Yorkshire lead was already being mined as early as 
Agricola's time near Patdey Bridge and Grassington ■ and diere 
is some small evidence that the deposits of Alston Moor, w hich 
W’ere to become so important io later years, were worked as 
^vell; but these northern mines never, so far as w'e know, throve 
like those farther south, especially those of Mendip and Derby¬ 
shire, whose output must have been very large aud a consider¬ 
able source of rev^enue to the state. 

The Cornish stannaries, by the time of the Roman conquest, 
had been eclipsed in importance by those of north-western 
Spain. Nevertheless, an attempt was made by the Romans to 
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work Uiem in the Flavian period. A smaU mining ^etdement 
of the late first and early ^cond cmturics^ altogether Roman in 
type, has been found near Bodmin. It did not last very long, 
and no othci^ like it arc known. The inference is that the in¬ 
dustry was left in native hands, as it generally was to some 
extent elsewhere,^ and that a private Roman speculator who 
put money into tin-mining found that St did not pay* But about 
the middle of the third century, when the Roman world began 
to fear the exhaustion of its mineral resources^ w'e find a change 
of conditions in Comw^all. Roman coin become common- 
milestones indicate road-making under imperial direction; and 
it is evident that the state had in some way undertaken control 
of the industry. The result was an increase of output. It is now 
that tin and pewter vessels begin to play a conspicuous part in 
domestic life. This state of things lasted down to the end of the 
Roman occupatiorij to judge from pewter ingots found in the 
Thames at London, wliich bear Christian symbols and stamps 
hardly earlier than the late fourth century. 

Copper w'aa mined by the Romans in Shropshire, at Llany- 
mynech, where the workings have yielded finds of the second 
and fourth centuries and refuse showing that the miners lived 
in a cave that formed part of them; and on the Great Orme's 
Head and in Anglesey, where the ore was smelted in hut-villagcs. 
The little round furnaces, after firing, smelting, and removing 
the slag^ contained at the bottom a round cake of copper; and 
cakes of this kind, knowTi as bim-ingots, are found in Angles^ 
and the north-west of Wales, stamped with names which show 
that the industry was leased to private companies ^ The sill ages 
give us a hint of how natives lived under capitalistic controL 
They are ordinary native settlements, peculiar only in being 
laid out with an attention to straight lines that is very un-Celtic ; 
evidently the mining company had some say in the planning of 
its workmen’s villages; and in their furnaces they burnt coal, 
which the company must have brought for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, the nearest coal-field being seventy or eighty miles away. 

Coal, in fact, was much valued by the Romans. They mined 
it wherever they could get it, generally at outcrops, but some¬ 
times by shafts and galleries; they used it extensively for metal¬ 
lurgy and domestic heating; and the Anglesey mining villages 

* 'Tin to hK¥cb«» worked by fmmiQcn.* Divie?^ op, dt., 
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are not the only casein which they carried it long distances. Tyne¬ 
side and Cumberland coaj was regularly worked^ and bunkers 
of it have been found in forts on Hadrian's Wall and near 
Itj the same thing happens in the lowland ooal-Edd and the 
forts of the Antonlne frontier. The southern Yorkshire and 
inneashtre coal-fidds were similarly worked,, and the discovery 
of coal at industrial rites in that part of Britain, including North 
Wales, is as common as it is In the military sits of the north, 
Similar finds in Monmouthshire and the surrounding counties 
show that the south Welsh and Dean coal-fields were exploited 
no less regularly, and the same is true of the Somerset deposits, 
which deerve spedal mention, not only for the remarkable fact, 
recorded by a third'Ceutury writer, that the sacred fire in the 
temple of SuUs at Bath was stoked with coal instead of wood, 
but also for the way in which coal, doubtless from the Somerset 
mines, found its way to villas and villages scattered over Wilt¬ 
shire and even as far afield as Buckinghamshire. The use of coal 
even in peasant villages indicates that it must have sold quite 
cheap, and that transport for it presented no difficulty. As to 
the ownership, management, and control of this large coal out¬ 
put we know nothing. In the north it must all have been in 
military hands, hut in Somerset, bearing in mind tlie character of 
the deposits, one might rather suspect individual outcrop-work¬ 
ing by free native miners, who might have hawked their own 
winnings in panniers on donkey-back or in some such inexpen¬ 
sive way. 

Iron, as we know from Strabo, was already by the time of 
Augustus reckoned an important Bri tish product. At that time 
it was no doubt the Wcaldcn ores that were chiefly worked. 
The Romans turned their attention to these ores quite soon 
after the conquest, and worked them on a large scale. The slag- 
heaps of Roman date are numerous and very large; they yield 
coins as early as Nero, and those of Vespasian are especially 
common and indicate a gr eat development of the industry in the 
Flavian period. The Forest of Dean, too, was extensively mined 
for iron-ore as early as the first century, and numerous Roman 
slag-heaps occur there; the actual methods of working have 
been studied in a third-century mine at Lydney on the southern 
edge of the Forest. These two regions were the chief sources 
for iron in Britain; but it was mined in a great many other 
place as well, notably in Warwickshire, Northamptonshire, 
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Rutlsind, Norfolk, LincolDshirc, Nottinghamshire, Cheshire, 
Lancashire, and Northutnberiand. In fact, there is no consider¬ 
able area of Roman Britain in which iron-ore of some kind 
was not won and worked. 

Iron-ore was smelted cither in a primitive bowl-furnace, a 
hole in the ground lined with clay, the blast being introduced 
over the edge of the bowl, which, with various mo^ficatlons, is 
found all over the country, or in a fiee^standing shafl-fumace, 
generally contracted to a chimney at the top and having a hole 
for tapping the slag near the bottom; but it docs not seem cer¬ 
tain that the shaft-fiimace was used in Britain until after the 
Roman period, though it was freely used in less backward pro¬ 
vinces. The purpose of smelting was not to faring the ore to the 
mel ting^pointofiron and liquefy die metaJ; when this happened 
accidentally, the resulting cast iron was thrown away as useless; 
it was to produce blooms of impure iron which were then 
purified of slag by heating and hammering. Consequentiy iron 
could be produced only in small quantities; for since the Romans 
had not invented a water-driven trip-hammer (as, for that 
matter, they had not invented water-driven bellows for furnaces) 
the size of a bloom was limited by the weight of a hammer that 
could be wielded in the hand. If too large a bloom were made, 
the hammer would not be heavy enough to force the slag out 
of it Accordingly, when large quantities of iron were needed, 
it was necessary to re-heat a number of blooms and weld them 
together. Iron-work of excellent quality was already being done 
by the Celts of the La Tine period, and though the Romans 
undoubtedly increased production and developed a large and 
thriving industry, turning out iron goods in great quantity and 
enormous variety, they do not seem to have introduced British 
tron-smclters and blacksmiths to any new technical processes. 

About the ownership and management of iron-mines nothing 
is known. In the empire at large ‘iron was normally produced 
by indc^ndent labourer in the forests’,' and this may have 
been so in many parts of Britain; but here and there such facts 
as^ the great size of the Wcalden slag-heaps, the advanced 
mining-methods of the Forest of Dean, or the concentration of 
smelting-works at a town like Ariconium, suggest a higher 
degree of organization, whether depending on private com¬ 
panies and capitalists or on state ownership or control. It is 

* Davies^ op., dL* p. 
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possible that the state never asserted its ownership of the lesser 
British iron-mines, and left it to develop in the hands of Bridsh 
owners; it may have confiscated the most valuable of them. 
The rapid development of output in the late first century docs 
not suggest that the industry was left entirely to the enterprise 
of individual labourers. 

The mating of iron goods was done iu all parts of the country: 
every town had its blacksmiths^ every fort its regimental smithy, 
every villa its forge. But there are slight traces of special local 
developments in the direction of wholesale manufacture. In 
London we seem to trace master-cutlers called Basihus, Olon- 
dus, and Aprilis; and it is hard to see why so many caltrops 
have been found iu a peaceful town iite Wroxeter unless there 
was a specialized iron-working industry there, forenmner of 
Birmingham Small Arms. 

The bronze-w^orking industry, too, w^as widely diffused. To 
some extent it probably existed in most towns of any sue. But 
definite evidence of its existence on a large scale comes mostly 
from the north and west Certain types of brooch, for example, 
are peculiar to the Severn valley and its neighbourhood. Oihers 
were made in the north, at places like Brough-^under-Stainmore 
and Stanwix near Carlisle, w^here in both cases the finding of 
flawed castings demonstrates the presence of the industry; and 
made in such quantities that they achieved the commercial suc¬ 
cess of a wider market, and were sold all over Britain and even 
in some eases beyond the Channel. Probably there was much 
more bronze-working going on all over Britain than wc know 
about; otherwise it is difficult to account for the tenacity with 
which the tradition of Celtic art surv'ived among the metal¬ 
workers of the lowland zone. But this is a subject that must be 
considered in a later chapter, when we attempt to trace the 
history of ait io Roman Britain. 

Of goldsmiths and silversmiths there is Utdc to say, except 
that they existed: we have,, for example, an inscription from 
Mahon in Yorkshire mentioning a goldsmith's workshop run by 
a slave; and, in addition to much jewellery that is either cer¬ 
tainly or probably of native make, there are some rather hand¬ 
some silver plaques in the British Museum^ native offerings put 
up at shrines, which must have been made by a sUversmlth on 
the spot. Mention has already been made of the pewter ware, 
certaiuly of British w^orkmanship^ which in the fourth century 
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was turned out in large quantities to meet the demand among 
villa-dwdkrs for a cheap substitute for sil\'cr dinner-services. 
In style and taste this was cniirdy Roman, with nothing Celtic 
about it. 

Glass was made in various places, but nothing better than 
window-glass seems to have been produced; for table glassware 
Britain always depended on the Continent. 

No industry has left snch abundant and instructive tracB of 
itself as pottery. Wherever potters work they leave broken 
sherds and 'wasters’ that have warped in the firing; where the 
industiy attains any considerable size, or remains in one place 
for any considerable length of time, the quantity of this refuse 
is enormous. It is not unusual to find deposits from a foot to 
three feet thick, extending over large areas; or to find several 
hundred w'cight of it in merely exploring a site by means of trial 
trenches. In consequence, pottery-sites are easy to detect, and 
the evidence for the kind of wares they produced is always 
abundant; comparison of these with wares found on excavated 
sitc 3 mates it possible to date their activity; and the size of the 
deposits, together with the duration of the time they cover and 
the relation between their contents and the pottery found at 
other places, gives information about the scale and organization 
of the industry and about its market. 

Potteries existed in every part of the country, and show enor¬ 
mous variety in size, in the length of their history, in the kind 
of wares they made, in their organization, and in the diffusion 
of their produce. Districts in which they were especially com¬ 
mon ivere the Kentish bank of the Thames, the New Forest, the 
Ncqc valley round Castor, and the upper TTiamcs near Oxford. 
Early in the Roman period, as in the preceding period, the 
industry was mainly in the hands of small iocal establishments 
supplying in the main a purely local demand; the result is a 
considerable variation in fabric and in shape from one district 
to another. But the Roman conquest of itself tended to produce 
a certain uniformity; the uniform civilization which grew up 
in the towns and to some extent filtered through into the country¬ 
side, and the army, moving about from place to place and carry¬ 
ing everywhere its standardized requirements, began by degrees 
to accustom Britons in widely scattered districts to use wares of 
uniform kinds and to transport them for considerable distances. 
By the middle of the second century we find British potters 
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adapting thcnudves to the needs of a romanizcd public by 
producing vessels more or less modelled on Roman patterns' a 
fusion is taking place between Roman and Cdticportcry-shapeSj 
and a sptem of distribution is growing up by which wares of 
special kindsj produced in special districts^ find thdr way to 
consumers all over the country. 

In the central and later parts of the Romano-British period 
this process has developed to a high degree of complexity and 
efficiency* The general standard of potter's work is by now 
remarkably uniform and^ from a merdy technical point of view* 
remarkably high. The rude band-made wares which prevailed 
in the pre-Roman age have not* indeed, whoDy disappeared^ 
but for the most part they have been superseded all over the 
country by weU-made and well-baked pottery^ thrown on the 
wheel and produced in mass^ each district making its own 
special kind or kinds. The vast majority of this huge output is 
wholly inartistic in design; the hybrid Romano^Cdtic taste 
which it represents has lost all interest in ddicades of shape, and 
cares for nothing except cheapness and utility; but from a strictly 
utilitarian point of view the entire population of Britain, rich 
and poor, peasant and dtken, has profited by a great improve- 
ment in its domestic crockery, both in quality and in quantity* 

Even at this' period the organization of the industry was fir 
from uniform* At one end of the scale we have the potteries of 
the Castor district, a large group of establishments fixed per¬ 
manently in one place, where well-to-do manufacturers lived 
in bouses resembling the villas of prosperous farmers, surrounded 
by the smaller but still romanized houses of their work-people 
and by kilns of an unusually elaborate and efficient type. Here 
the industry was evidently w^orked on a capitalist basis, with 
highly organized methods of manufacture and distribution. The 
characteristic ware of the Castor kilns is found all over Britain, 
and there are indications of the way in which it was shipped in 
barge-loads by river from the pottery wharves. At the other end 
of the scale are the New Forest potteries, where small indepen¬ 
dent workmen lived in temporary wigwams and fired their pots 
in litde primitive kilns, moving on to another site when the fijcl 
close at hand was exhausted. Here the distribution must have 
been as individualistic as the manufacture; Mr. Heywood Sum¬ 
ner,* to whose labours our knowledge of the New Forest industry 
* in jv™ Fwtsi FaiUrj (l9«7)r PP- 
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is chiefly duCj has worked out the distribudon of its prcsduccj and 
has pictured the potters cairying their goods on donkey-back 
from house to house and from village to village withic a radius 
of thirty milcs^ though the best of thdr wares went farther, and 
are found all over the south of England. 

This difference between concentrated capitalistic production 
and free individualisdc industry on a small scale docs not Imply 
a coiT^ponding difference between Roman and Celtic tradi¬ 
tions in design, or between more advanced and more primitive 
technique. The shapes of New Forest vessels arc quite as roman- 
ized, and their technical qualides quite as goodj as those of 
Castor* In feet, Castor ware has ofreu been held up as the out¬ 
standing escample of Geldc taste In design surviving in Romaco- 
British industrial products. This is a qui^don to which we must 
return. For the moment, it is enough to say that the nomad 
potters of the New Forest show a spontaneity in their design and 
a taste in their decoradou which make thdr work far more 
pleasing than the stereotyped patterns of Castor warOp 
This lack of umfonnity in organizadon, so dearly to be dis¬ 
cerned in the pottery trade of Rontau Britain, docs not tend to 
disappear as time goes on. Both the Castor and the New Forest 
potteries wtre already douiishiDg in the third century; there is 
DO evidence that the large producer was tending to oust the 
small in the fourth. And what can be proved for the pottery 
trade may be supposed true for others. The economic E>' 3 tem 
of the Roman world contained plenty of room for large and 
small producers to work side by side. 

lu one sense, however, a sense in which even the New Forest 
potters may be called large producers, large-scale productioa 
defluitdy triumphed over smalL The prehistoric form of in¬ 
dustry, where, generally speaking, evxry village made its own 
pots and the total amount of transport required between pro¬ 
ducer and consumer was very small, disappeared. Pottery be¬ 
came a thing made by highly skilled specialists, and distributed 
to consumers who could no more male it for themselves than 
a modem English village, which not long ago made its own 
tallow candles and horse-shoes^ could supply itself with electric 
light bulbs or spare parts for a tractor. The concentration of 
skill and the diffusion of trade combined to create a situation 
in which every one could obtain fer better crockery than before; 
but if the centres of production should for some reason cease 
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working, or the system of eommunicadons become disorganized, 
the failure of supply would leave people not only unprovided 
with good crockery, but no longer able to replace it with poorer 
stuff of their own making. As we shall see, this is whathappened 
in Britain towards the end of the Roman period. 

A similar tendency towards concentrating production and 
enlarging distribution is seen in the noncommercial industry 
of the army. At first, not only legionary fortresses, but even 
individual casUlfa very often had their own pottery-kilns. The 
only proof which we posses that the Ninth legion was for a time 
encamped at or near Carlisle is the fact that it had potteries and 
tileries five miles away at Scalesceugh; the short-lived Trajanic 
fort at Hardknot suppUed itself with most of the crockery it 
needed from its own kilns in Eskdale. By degrees, this small- 
scale local production died away, until in the late fourth century 
w'C find practically every milit^ site in the north of England 
depending for the greater part of its supplies on certain mtabUsh- 
ments m Yorkshire, where almost incredible quantities of 
pottery were produced, miserably tasteless and worse t h^^n bar- 
barousin design (since barbarians havegenerany the time and the 
interest to adorn what they make) but cheap and cfEdent to 
the last degree. In this case a further change is involved, namely, 
in the personnel of the labourers. At first these were soldiers, 
legionary or auxiliary as the case might be; but the late York¬ 
shire potteries, though evidently under military control, were 
run with native labour, and native traditions of craftsman¬ 
ship arc unmistakably at work in shaping the quality of the 
output. 

The making of bricks and dies was hardly less widespread 
than potting, and in many ways followed a similar develop¬ 
ment ; but there was no native industry on which to graft it, and 
it consequently remained far more Roman in character. In 
addition to Iqgionary and auxiliary tilcworks, of which examples 
are numerous, some towns had their own, as municipal pro¬ 
perty; and there is even one ease of an Imperial tilery, near 
Silchester, whose products are stamped with the name of Nero. 
We can also identify native firms. Tile-workers as a class were 
more romanized than potters. The British potter, for all we can 
learn, was generally illiterate; he hardly ever signed his wares 
or wrote inscriptions on them, as potters in other provinces often 
did; but tile-makers were apt to scribble phrases iri Latin on 
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thdr wet day; a date, a name, a remark about a girl, or an 
ohscrvation on the habits of a fellow workman* 

The only other industry which need be mentiotied here is that 
connected with textiles. Unlike pottery^ this was an industry 
which for the most part always retained its primitive domestic 
form: spindle-whorls and loom*weights are found everywhere, 
and every household, rich and poor alike, did for itself most of 
the spinning and wearing that it needed. But in the later part 
of our period a tendency made itself fdt towards developing a 
textile trade in Britain, Uke those which had long existed in 
more advanced regions of the ancient w'Orld, By the end of the 
third century cloaks made of British doth were a sufficiently 
important artide of commerce to appear in the list of goods 
whose prices were fixed by Diocletian^s edict; and in the fourth 
century there was an imperial weaving-miD, doubtless for the 
production of this same cloth, at Winchester*^ 

The evidence of these official documents is seconded by that 
of archaeology* No less than three villas are known which at 
some date subsequent to their original building have been 
wholly or partially converted into factori^ de\'oted to fulling 
cloth. At Dateuth in Kent a latge villa and its separate bath¬ 
house were almost entirely turned into a large fulicni^a^ and a 
new building was added for drying-rooms* A less spectacular, 
but still remarkable, case is at Chedworth, where a bed offulier^s 
earth lies near the vilia, and where the whole northern wing of 
a very large house was converted to the same uses* Ad example 
on a smaller scale has been discovered at Tltsey in Surrey, where 
one wing of a villa has been turned into athe other into 
a drying-room. These developments* although they arc not 
dated, probably belong to the third or even the fourth century, 
and their scale makes it obrious that they were designed for 
commercial purposes. 

The conversion into factories of villas, which hitherto had 
presumably been homes of mixed farming, shows that the de¬ 
velopment of the woollen industry on a commercial scale was 
accompanied by a reduction in the number of independent 
farms, as well as a reduction in the area of ajrable* Plough-land 
was being laid down to grass, large sheep-farmers were buying 
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out the smaller land-owners, andj as was said in the last chapter, 
dowTiIand villages were being deserted, doubdess in order to 
enlarge the area available for shcep-w'alks. The relation of these 
private fulling establishments (as we may suppose they were) to 
the state miUs at Winchester implies that the state mills dealt 
only with wool grown on imperial domain lands. Cranbome 
Chase, where w'c find the deserted ^dllages, was in the adminis¬ 
trative district whose capital was Winchester^ and the absence 
of villas in it suggests that it may have been an imperial domain. 
Elsewhere^ private growlers might weave tlieir own cloth and 
bring it for fulling to a pnvRlcJidtonka in the neighbourhood. 

Before attempting a general sketch of Romano-British com¬ 
merce, it is necessary to aay something of the lanes along which 
it travelled, the lines of communication. 

The 5^ot>o miles of Roman road which arc known to us in 
Britain form a system intelligible enough in its main line$, but 
obviously planned to serve the needs of conquest and govern¬ 
ment rather than those of civil traffic. The whole system radi¬ 
ates from London, and gives the impression of having been 
designed so as to provide the rnost direct communication 
from point to point of a network whose nodal points arc the 
colonim, the legionary fortresses, and the tribal capitals. If Lon¬ 
don was die seat of the provincial government, notlutig could 
have been belter arranged to suit the needs of a legate who 
wished to keep in touch with the score or so centres of adminis- 
tration. But, useful as it was for such official traffic, and conse¬ 
quently also for through traffic of a private kind, whether in 
passengers or in goods, the system was of litde service to local 
traffic. Instead of running along belts of rdadvdy dense popula¬ 
tion like the North and South Downs or the Cbtswolds, its main 
lines cut them crosswise, In order to penetrate as quickly as 
possible the belts of sparsely inhabited forest that lay between 
them. 

Local traffic, therefore, must have preferred roads other than 
these imperial highways: old ridgeways like the Icknleld Way 
of the Berkshire and Ghilterti escarpment, or the Hairoway of 
the North Downs; roads built by local authorities for their own 
convenience, like the White Way of the Cots wolds; and many 
others that must have existed of the same kinds, now unknown. 
Even officials may have found the original road'^system incon- 
vement, in its neglect of everything except the shortest distance. 
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The Afiiifnirts [liner^yj a road-book gcDcrally ascribed to the 
early third century and cldming an oifidal origin, gives direc¬ 
tions for travelling between I-ondon and Chichester not by the 
direct road, the Stanc Street through the uninhabited Weald* 
but by a road n^ice as long* that passes through the tribal 
capitals of SUchestcr and Winchester and the port of Bitteme. 
From London to Lincoln it neglects the st^ght road through 
Castor, and take$ the traveller round either by Venilam and 
Leicester or by Colchester. From Chester to Carlisle it specifies 
the long way round by York, instead of the short way through 
the forests of Lancashire. These deviations may possibly repre¬ 
sent the actual rout^ followed at the time of compilation by the 
imperial postal service, which existed not for the convenience 
of the subjects, but for that of the central government. 

All main roads were wide (fio or 24 feet is a normal breadth), 
metalled with gravel for summer or winter use^ and weU pro¬ 
vided with bridges or paved fords. Local roads were of lighter 
construction, but w^e may think of them as passable for ordinary 
traffic all the year round. The four-\vheeled wagon of the Celtic 
provinces, as we see it represented in so many Gaulish sculp¬ 
tures, was the chief means of transport, whether commandeered 
by officials and soldiers, or used by the country-folk conuug and 
going on their lawful occasions. 

There was also a good deal of water-borne traffic Beside the 
cross-Channel trade, which for commercial purposes came in¬ 
creasingly to depend on the tidal harbours of London, South¬ 
ampton Water, and the HumbcTj inland w aterways were much 
used, especially in the east, where rivers are largest, by dug-out 
canoes sometimes running up to forty and fifty feet in length. 
Vesseb varied in £zc from large oak-built sailing-ships to the 
leather and wicker coracles which the Britons used ev'en in the 
open sea. 

Like other provindalsj the BrJtom soon became accustomed 
to Roman coinage and regarded it as necessary for cornmcrce. 
At first the official coins were much imitated; in the second 
century they were so abundant that imitation was no longir 
needed, and at the same time the last lingering remnants of the 
pre-Roman native coinage* which was still being used in the 
south-west in the Antonine period* died out. In the early third 
century official corns become scarce again, and local copies are 
common; with the depredation of the later third century these 
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become enormously commoner, and the monetary chaos of that 
time is reflected in the vast hoards of coins, sometimes very 
barbarous, that had become worthless. It was now that Carau- 
$ius for the first time opened an oflida] mint in London, with 
another at Colchester or Bitteme, and possibly a third at Wroa- 
cter- London issued copper until about 325 j but by now the 
refonm of Diocletian had put the coinage on a new and firm 
basis, and throughout the Constantinian period the Britons had 
as much as they needed. The decline and disappearance of 
money after tills must be discussed in a later chapter. 

The history of Romano-British commerce is very obscure. 
Literary and cpigraphic sources are almost non-existent j and 
archaeolc^, while it tells us much about imports, gives us 
practically no information about exports, which mostly took 
the form of raw materials. Of the imports which it reveals, so 
many were sent as supplies for the army that we cannot use its 
evidence without gr^t caution for an estimate of commercial 
activity. 

Pottery, especially the red-glazcd ‘Samian’ ware of the Gaul> 
ish factories, was imported in very large quantities, first from 
southern and tlicn from central and eastern Gaul, from the early 
days of the occupation until the decay of the industry in the 
early third century. Probably the bulk of it was shipped to 
London and thence distributed over the country’, vrhere it was 
sold in the markets of the towns. The quantity which found its 
way to the villas was relatively small. When this ware ceased 
to be imported, its place was to some extent, though a much 
smaller extent, taken by pottery of other kinds and glass from 
the Rhineland. Judging from Rhenish inscriptions, this trade 
was partly in the bands cf British merchants. 

Metal goods of all the more expensive kinds, especially sauce¬ 
pans, jugs, and lamps, were at first imported from Italy in large 
quantities; but this did not last long^ by the second century li ttle 
metal-work was coming in except the Belgian enamels of the 
Namur district. By this time the British home industries had 
become capable of supplying most of what the home market 
demanded. 

Italy and Spain sent wine, oil, and the inevitable fish-sauce; 
but here, too, the Importation diminished as time went on, and 
most of what came over in the second century seems to have 
been destined for military consumption. In short, by the third 
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century, and even more by the fourths the archaeological e\^* 
dence for imports on a large scale has practically vanished. 

Exports must have continued on the general lines already 
laid down, according to Strabo, in tiie time of Augustus: wheat, 
cattle, iron, hides, slaves, and hunting-dogs. British do^ re¬ 
main^ famous throughout the history of the empire; w'e can 
distinguish at least three breeds, the Irish wDtf-hound, of which 
a statuette has been found at Lydncy, a light, fast animal valued 
for its scent, and some kind of buU-dog. Oysters were not only 
eaten in large numbers all over Britain itself, but were valued 
by gourmets as far away as Rome. Pearls, too, w'crc exported, 
though not of the best quality. There are traces of manufac¬ 
tured goods being weported: brooches made in northern Britain 
were for a short time traded up the Rhine,' and the fourth- 
century export of cloth has already been mentioned. 

Whed^er the export of wheat survived the Roman conquest, 
with its resultant demand on British agriculture for levies in 
kind, we do not know. More than one author speaks of wheat 
shipped from Britain to the Rhineland m the time of the em¬ 
peror Julian, and it is often assumed that this refers to a con¬ 
tinuance of the same export trade.^ But the writers in question 
make it dear that there was no question of a commercial trans¬ 
action ; the shipment was an mnona, a forced levy in wheats which 
one author describes as an enlargement of one regularly levied; 
and it was needed to support communities which, having been 
just re-established in rebuilt towns, could not at the moment sup¬ 
port themselves. It was in fact an emergency measure, like so 
many levies in the fourth century, whose existence throws little 
light on the question whether those who were forced to pay it 
were able to pay it without distress out of their surplus produce^ 
and none at all on the question whether they w^ere in ^e habit 
of exporting such produce commercially- Id the same way, 
when Constandus Cblorus at the beginning of the same century 
drafted British masons and carpenters off to Gaul, to rebuild 

^ In twc. I asodated liidc with the irtmiplaiaticida of kyw- 

land tribes under Antotiinul Pius (see aboiT, Ftiorcafiar F*bridui hats 

pointed out to me ihnE this view k not [ouahlr; the brooches sre too caxly in typr, 
■nd they do not occur in ihe right dutrict^ which U Either socith thma ihc Cologne- 
htALEu region in which they have been TchiihI. 

* Zosimus (iti. 51 dacribe* Julian as budding Boo sailing haj^ct to Oarry whear 
'to thoK whom he hed restored to thetr own dtL«\ Ammlanui MaTcellioio (xvi|L 
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the dty of Autuiij the fact did not imply that British craftsman¬ 
ship was in demand on the Continent, like ItaJian craftsman¬ 
ship at the court of Frands I: all it implies is that Britain had 
suffered less than Gaul in recent troubles and could be called 
upon to assist her, in this case by ojfvie. 

Internal trade was at first carried on chiefly through the 
medium of the fora in towns. The excavations at Wroxetcr, 
already referred to, have show'n us how one shop in such a 
forum might specialize in Samian pottery, and so forth^ But 
there must also have been local markets in the country, not 
only at small towns, but also at places where nothing to call 
a town can be recognized; one such place has been identified 
at Woodeaton, close to Oxford, in a region remote from towns 
but full of villages and small villas.^ Unlike the forum at Wrox- 
etcT, Woodeaton continued to thrive down to the end of the 
Roman period, and especially in the third and fourth centuries* 
Th e fact is of interest because it show^ what happened to retail 
trade when the towns were no longer capable of handling it 
Woodeaton drives a larger and larger trade precisely when the 
Wroxeter forum falls into ruin; that is to say, the decay of the 
towns as commercial centres ia compensated by the rise of small 
country markets, pare and parcel of the change, already de¬ 
scribed, by w^hich the economic cenijc of gravity shifts in the 
third century from the town to the country-side. At the same 
time, much retail trade must have been carried on by hawkers 
and pedlars. We have already found reason to conjecture such 
a thing in the cases of coal and of New Forest pottery. Another 
obvious example is that of charcoal | there must have been 
numerous charcoal-burners, independent labourers working 
nomadically in the forests, and peddling would be the best way 
of bringing their produce to thdx customers. Perhaps the salt 
produced on the coasts of Essex, Lincolnshire,^ and elsewhere, 
and at the brine-pits of Cheshire and Worcesiershire, was in the 
same case. 

Thus in the fourth century, when the country-side enjoyed 
the highest degree of romanization, the collapse of town life 
did not imply the collapse of trade^ People who lived In the 
villas could get what they needed, when it could not be pro¬ 
duced On the estate, by attending rustic markets and receiving 
visits from itinerant hawkers. The villa-dweller could scU his 

* J. G. lililoc ID jf.fLS. 
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surplus producc—catdcj dotb^ and so on—at periodical 

fairs in the ncLghbourhoodj and buy what he needed cither 
there or, v^ith money received there, from pedlars offering their 
ovvii produce for sale at his door. This kind of trade had, of 
course, existed ever since prehistoric dmes, when it is attested 
by the hoards of itinerant bronze-workers; it certainly odsted 
throughout the Roman pcricxl, for how else did Samian ware 
and other imported goods reach native villages many miles from 
the nearest town? In the third century, and s till more in the 
fourth, it became the standard type of commerce, the country- 
dweliing Briton, here as elsewhere, reverting to type after the 
Roman's attempt to urbanize him had failed. 

In conclusion^ a word may be added about trade across the 
frontiers. The volume of trade nith Scotland was very consider¬ 
able. It went by three routes: overland across the Wall, up the 
west coast, and up the cast coast. Most of it probably went over¬ 
land, and crossed the Wall either at Portgate, where the great 
road to Scotland went through, or at Houscsteads, where a 
special gateway existed to serve it, and where the civil setde^ 
ment outside the fort, developing rapidly in the early third 
century, seems to have served the purpose of a market. A Ger¬ 
man scholar* has pointed out that the old-established fairs of the 
present day are often, in his own country, held on sites w'hich 
have been used in the same way ever since Roman times; and 
it is tempting to conjecture that Stagshaw Bank Fair, held on 
Dcre Street Just south of the Wall, is the lineal successor of the 
market where traders from the unconquered north sold the 
goods that they had brought past the customs-house at Portgate^ 
The western sea-route, which has left us a trader^s inscription at 
Bowncss-on-Solway, ceased to exist by the fourth century, doubt¬ 
less owing to Irish raids; but the eastern route went on well Into 
the middle of that century, carrying Rhenish pottery and glass^ 
brooches^ and coins along the coasts of Fife, Angus, and Moray^ 
and as ^ afield as Caithness and the Orkney brochs. Pottery, 
wmc, bronze goods, and ironmongery were the chief exports; 
in return, Britain received catde, leather, fui^, and probably 
slaves and wild animals; possibly, too, gold, oystens, and peark 

With Ireland, conditions were very different. Until loot began 
to enter that country at the end of the Roman period, practi¬ 
cally nothing of Roman origin reached it except coin, and this 

^ Dctad m GfTTTuniia AAfuitf,, a li. 13, 
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occurs almost exclusively ou the east coast, chiefly in Ulster and 
near Dublin. The dates of these coins show that they cannot 
all have been brought home by raiders, for many of them are 
too early; it seems rather that the Irish carried over to Britain 
small quantities of their own produce, possibly cattle and slaves, 
and especially hides, for which Ireland was afterwards so fam¬ 
ous, and sold them for good Roman silver. One closer contact 
is recorded, Cormac mac Airt^ high king of Ireland in the 
middle of the third century, raided firitain and caiTicd. home 
a Pictish princess. His queen became jealous, and with reason* 
She stipulated that the princess should grind a certain quantity 
of meal every day; but the captive was by now unequal to the 
labour. So the king sent to Britain Tor an artifleer who could 
construct a imU\ which was c\ident]y a watcr-miU after the 
Roman pattern. The meal was ground^ and the terms of the 
compact fulRllcd/ 

* Kealing's ^ ffdemi (r. [633), tr* Dinnecn (igc^, il. 337^ 1 
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T here is a certain artificiaHty in applying to the ancient 
world, which knew nothing of any distinction between art 
and manufactiirc, that separation between the two which is 
demanded by modem ways of thinking. The historian is often 
conscious of a certain cmbaTtassment in the presence of his 
subject; aware of his own thought as perplexingly alien to 
that which he is thinking about, and of himself as a thing that 
would seem very strange to the people w^hose deeds and ideas 
he studies; and this is nev^er more so than when he applies 
the modem conception of art to the anckni world, where 
that conception is so brilliantly exemplified, and whose men 
were so utterly unconscious of the conception itself. But we have 
to think as best we can^ and unless we thought in the conceptual 
vocabulary of our own times we should not be able to think at 
all. In distinguishing, therefore, between twothing;s, the tech¬ 
nical quality of Romano-British artisans* work and its artistic 
quality', we are helping ourselves to undcTStand their world: if 
wc fed a scruple for doing it by making distinctions which they 
would repudiate, let apology to their shades suffice^ 

At its lowest terms, the history of Romano-British art can 
be told in a couple of sentences. Before the Roman conquest 
the Britons were a race of gifted and brilliant artists; the con¬ 
quest, forcing them into the mould of Roman life with its vulgar 
efficiency and lack of taste, destroyed that gift and reduced their 
arts to the levd of mere manufactures. 

That statement is not so much untrue—it is as true as any 
statement so concise can be—as inadequate; simplified to the 
point where simplification of itself becomes falsehood. We shall 
have to supplement It, and in supplementing to modify it; but 
first we must expand it, to get out of it all the truth it contains^ 
The art of pre-Roman Britain, ofishoot though it was of the 
continental La Tine style, had devTlopcd in a way of its own* 
The finest works of continental La Tine art have in their reper¬ 
tory of motive a lai^e remnant of naturalistic material: the 
lotus and the paJmette are still everywhere recognizable, even 
though in a shadowy form, as if remembered in adream; human 
masks, often strange and terrifying, arc cominon; birds and 
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bcasi$ not rare. In thdr Jtyle, they have a certam fiiUness or 
roundness. The artist has not altogether lost Ms sense for the 
solidity of things^ His world may be a dream-world^ but the 
dream has three dimensions. And m their tradition they stand 
sometimes within sight of Graeco^Etruscan work^ sometimes 
even more dearly in sight of eastern models^ 5 c>thian or Ira¬ 
nian.^ These, however, are not the dominant characterises 
even of continental La T£ne art; they are recessive; they appear 
most strongly in its early and as time goes on they tend 
to be overcome by their own opposites; naturalistic motives 
gradually turn into abstract patterns, the plump forms become 
more and more wdre-drawn, and the reminiscence of southern 
and eastern originals fades away into an art that is more and 
more turned mvirard upon itseUl 

It was in the La Tine 11 period, the third and second cen¬ 
turies before Christ, tliat the migrations took place which 
planted this art on British soil. By that time the process above 
described had already gone some distance. The founders of 
British Celtic art took with them to their new home a vocabu¬ 
lary of decorative motives consisting almost exclusively of S- 
sbaped and spiral curv^ea that had once been tendrils, and by 
now^ had forgotten their origin, and a tradition of weaving these 
and certain other motives into subtle and dehcatc linear pat¬ 
terns. The efTect of transplanting the La Tcne tradition to 
British soil at this particular point in its history was to make Its 
British development continue as it were id a straight line, along 
the tangent to the curve of its development on the Continent, 
a thing which often happens in the history of ideas. Cut offfrom 
its original source, British art lost almost all vestige of natural¬ 
ism, and much of its plasdc fediug; and although it could s till 
do dne work in the round, it became chiefly an affair of 
abstract design in two dimensions. 

British La Tine art at its best was thus an intensely specialized 
thing. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the ardst had 
notliijig to do except think out abstract patterns of curbing tines. 
As craftsman he had to execute them in this or that material, 
adapt them to this or that object, shield or hdmet, tankard- 

*■ cbamteriitk] wliitli I am liymg u> dwribe may be r^md with tht eye 
oT^iIl (for the iHtutniiioiH nre atrt very good) in the objecti figured in Dfichckltfi'j 
MaimS vol. iv (ei. pp, 743, 744^ 754 (top), 841^ J 
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handle or mirror; but artist the oitly thing that occupied hfe 
mind, apart from his central care for curved line, were such 
minor considerationa as colour and backgroundp This con¬ 
centration on abstract design, practically all of it made out of 
a single type of line, is a most unusual thing in the history of 
art: to a person brought up in the mnctcentb-century belief 
that the artist must always be returning to nature for his material 
and his inspiration, a monstrous and unnatural thing: a thing 
out of which oo good could come« Y et, in fact, the artists ofpre- 
Roman Britain produced work, and a considerable quantity of 
work, which grow's more impressive as one becomes more familiar 
with it, and more able to place oneself at the point of view from 
which they themselves looked at IL No schoo] of art maintains 
a constant level; but among the works of this British school there 
are individual pieces so perfect, so entirely rich and harmonious 
in design, that within the narrow limits of the problem he has 
set himself wc cannot deny to their mater the name of a great 
artist^ 

If there was some great art in the Britaiii of that time, there 
was much that was good» Even the second-rate artists were 
trained in a school which gave them a firm grasp of abstract 
curvilinear design, and even their trifling works in metal or in 
the pottery of peasant-settlements show a wonderful punty of 
taste and soreness of hand. With the Roman conquest a rapid 
and disastrous change comes over the whole spirit of British 
craftsmanship. In taste, the standards of dassical art in its 
degraded imperial form, and the comrnerdalized provindal 
variety of that degradation, begin to dominate the minds of 
those who set the fashion. In manufacture, mass-production 
takes the place of individual design and execution. Within a 
generation, every trace of La T£ne art has disappeared except 
in the north, where it lingers for another half-century; at last 
it dies out there also, and by the late second century everything 
that meets the archacologist’'s eye is infected with the uniform 
and sordid ugliness of drab Romano-British daylight 

In that daylight, it is true, wc can see works of art^ Rome 
taught the Britons to carve stone, to paint waJl-^plastcr, to 
decorate floors in mosaic,^ But, of all the results, there is hajrily 
anything that rises above the level of dull, mechanical imitation 

^ EEamplo ire (Jie BIrdUp pumn* it (Lcah^ (Ultu Eg. 9) 
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to that of even third-rate artistic achievement The Roman 
modeb Ihcmsdvea were poor enough; the empire was not an 
age of good taste; hut there is perhaja no province where local 
attempts to reproduce them failed so dismally as they failed in 
Britain^ Elsewhere the provinciab threw themsclv^ with a 
certain degree of con^dcnce or even enthusiasm into the pro» 
duetjon of romanized works of art, and if they produced nothing 
great, at least they produced something competent: something 
that was no disgrace either to the Roman tradition or to their 
own skill. Bui on any Romano-Bridsh site the impression that 
constantly haunts the archaeologist, like a bad smeU or a sticki¬ 
ness on the fingerSj is that of an ugliness which pervades the 
place like a London fog: not merely the common vulgar ugliness 
of the Roman empire, but a blundering, stupid ugliness that 
carniot even rise to the level of that vulgarity. 

Had we known nothing of pre^Roman art in Britain we might 
have accepted this fact with resignation, shrugged our shoulders, 
and dismissed the British provincial as a person of no artisde 
talent Knowing as we do what brilliajiit artistic work he was 
producing before the Romam came, we cannot say that The 
thing demands explanation; and all the more urgendy when we 
find the same Celtic art which disappeared at the beginning of 
the Roman period rising mysteriously &om its grave;, enfeebled 
and uncertain of itself, but unmistakable, when that period is 
over* Where have its seeds been preserved ? And why have they 
been hidden so completely for three centuries and a half? 

There are two questions here which must be dealt with sepa¬ 
rately* First, why did anything so well established and well deve¬ 
loped as Bri tbh La Tenc art fail to survive the Roman conquest? 
VVhy did it not continue to live and flourish under the new 
regime? And secondly, granted that H did die out, surely the 
arttsdc talent that had produced it was not extinguished: why 
did it not turn its powers to the production of works in the Roman 
style and produce a provind^ school of art comparable;, for 
instance, with that of the Moselle valley? 

The complete answer to the first question will only become 
evident when we have answ^ered the second. But in the mean- 
time it is useful to remember that however impressive the quality 
of pre-Roman art in Britain may be, the total bulk of it is not 
large. Even in the west and north, where it is most at home, the 
number of its known works is cxirioxisly smalls Not only are the 
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finest ^orks rare (that is in any case to be expected), but even 
its humbler manifestations in decorated pottery, well known in 
the Somerset lake-dwellings, are not at all common at other 
inhabited sites. No part of Britain was ever saturated with 
works in this style^ 

Outside its home districts, moreover, it is either rare or alto- 
gcilier absent. None of it has been found at Silchester; little at 
Colchester, and that little not of the best; comparatively little 
anywhere in the Belgic area, apart from finds which are earlier 
than the Bclgic settlement. The Belgic tribes, which politically 
and culturally were the dominant force in Britain just before 
the Roman conquest w^ere not and never had been the heirs 
of this artistic tradition. They inherited a good La T^e style 
in the elegant though somewhat obvious shapes of their pottery; 
and after achieving thdr ascendancy they attracted to them¬ 
selves a certain number of craftsmen representing the best British 
school; but the general effect of their domination was to under¬ 
mine the taste of that school and substitute the Roman fashions 
to which their own cclecdc taste on the whole inclined. 

Thus the social basis of the best pre-Roman art in Britain was 
somewhat narrow, and was already becoming insecure before 
the Roman conquest; and this fact certainly had something to 
do with its rapid submerg^cc. But an even more important 
cause lay in its own artistic quality. To make great art, or even 
good art, by the purely abstract manipulation of curved lines 
is a feat of extreme difficulty, demanding the rarest combination 
of favourable circumstances t above all, a certain isolation from 
disturbing influences, permitting the artist and his patron to 
develop their canons of taste in unconsciousness that any other 
kind of art is possible. The dream-like quality which to some 
extent pervades all Celtic art here reaches its culminationp So 
delicate is the meditative poise of the best early British art, that 
a touch will destroy it. Granted the peculiar character of that 
art, it could never survive contact with the cruder, grosser art* 
work of the Roman empire, whose very crudity is in such a 
contact its strength. 

We have, then, an art of extreme dchcacy rather than robust* 
ness, and one whose appeal is aristocratic rather than popular; 
an art whose existence depends on isolation, concentration, and 
unspoilt sensitiveness of eye. The high demands which it makes 
both on the artist and on bis patron arc not reinforced by any 
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adventitious appeal, whether sensuous or patriotic or religious. 
There is nothing here that could enable it to outlive the shock 
of conquest and absorption in a society whose standards were 
dificrent. Even if left to itsdf^ such an artj aft^ achieving the 
perfection which we know it did achieve^ would decay of itself 
merely through having exhausted its ovm somewhat narrow 
possibilities of development. 

It was natural^ therefore, that the art of the pre-Roman 
Britons should perish at the Roman conquest* It was equally 
natural that it should survive for a time on the outskhta of 
romanbation, among the village bronze-workers of Briganda* 
and then die out there too, while continuing to exist in Ireland 
and unconquered Scodand. But in the meantime the people 
who had shown themselves capable of producing ond enjoying 
it had passed under Roman rule* Why [this was our second 
quesdon) did they not continue to show their talent by pro^ 
ducing g™d works in the Roman style which they had adopted? 

In order that this question may become answerable, we must 
first of all understand that there is no such thing as an abstract 
and general artbtic talent, biologically transmissible like the 
shape of a skull. Art is a phenomenon not of biology but of 
history; and the historical possessions of a people, their traditions 
and culture, are inherited in a way quite diflercni from that in 
which biological charactcristJcs are inherited. Biological con¬ 
ceptions like that of race throw no light, but only darkness, 
upon historical problems^ breeding error and superstition where 
what we want is fact* If we wish to answer our question, we 
must beware of all talk about racial talent* The artistic power 
of a people is not an innate power to produce good art: it k a 
tradition, banded down from g<uiemttou to generation, telling 
the members of that people what kinds of artistic problem they 
must set themselves and how problems of that kind can be solved. 

But the continuity of a cultural tradition is not the same thing 
as the continiiity of a school. The continuity of a school is a 
conscious continuity: it depends on one personas teaching an- 
othcTj explicitly, what to do and how to do it. The continuity 
of a cultural tradition is unconscious: those who live in it need 
not be explidily aware of its existence. The continuity of tradi¬ 
tion is the Continuity of the force by which past experiences 
affect the future; and this force docs not depend on the conscious 
memory of those experiences* In the HTe of a people, a great 
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experlccica in the past affects tlic way in which the generation 
that has had it teaches its children to look at the future, even 
though they never knew what that experience wa$. 

The British people had achieved its first great artistic eeperi- 
cncc through the intensdy abstract curvilinear design of the 
muddle La T^aie schooL It was bound, therefore, to respond to 
contact with a new art in one of two w^ays.^ If that new art pro¬ 
vided opportunity for the perpetuation and development of this 
particular cxperienccj it would welcome it, couverting the tmdi- 
donal motives of the new art into means for continuing that line 
of artistic growth to which it had already committed itself If 
no such opportunities were offered, it would accept the new 
motives, if forced to accept them* in a dull and uncomprehend¬ 
ing manner, like a pupil uninteFested in hl$ lesson, and do 
stupidly and blunderingly what it w^as told to do, not from 
stupidity* but because it was preoccupied with its own thoughts: 
betraying this prcoccupadon from time to time by doing work, 
crude and childish, no doubt, quite unlike what it was wanted 
to do, but expressive ofits owti desires, and therefore bearing the 
stamp of conviction. The one thing it could never do is to 
behave as if Its own great experience had not happened to it, 
and leam its new lesson with an open mind. A people, like a 
single human bdng^ is what its past has made it* 

Of these two reactions* the first would make for healthy 
artistic development. From such a contact both Roman art and 
the British people would gain something of value. There would 
arise a school of Romano-Briiish art having the same kind of 
double parentage as the Anglo-Italian madrigal of the Jacobean 
age, or the Flenush-ItalJan pain ting of the early Renaissance. 
The British people would have incorporated the Roman tradi¬ 
tion in its own artistic experience, and would be able to go on 
to the next stage in its dev^dopment The second would be in 
the main a waste of time, unproductive for both sides; Roman 
art teaching the Briton nothing but what he was glad to forget^ 
Britain contributing to Roman art nothing of which it could 
be proud. After the end of the contact, Britain would be left to 
take up her own artistic problem where she had been forced to 
lay It down. 

The tradition which Rome brought into her provinces was 
compictdy unsuited to the needs of a mind trained as the artists 
of Britain had been trained. This had nothing to do with its 


artistic merits: it dqjcndcd on the traditional problems which 
Roman artists set themselves, not on their success in solving 
those problems. Primarily, Roman art was concerned with the 
representation of living forms, and in particular the human 
form. Its sculpture, its modelling, its painting, were based on a 
naturalistic tradition as old as Greek art and older. Secondarily, 
it was concerned with the manipulation of masses, the creation 
of dignified and expressive architectural shapes. Here again 
it was rooted in the age-old tradition of the Mediterranean 
world. 

It was a strange fatality. Representative art, the idea of 
making a picture that should be a picture of something, was all 
but incomprehensible to the British artist. A master in formal 
design, he was a child in the portrayal of nature.* What Roman 
art might have taught him in that direction, and might have 
taught him quite well, for in spite of its artistic pover^ it had 
behind it a formidable amount of knowledge and technical skill, 
was a lesson he did not in that stage of his development wish 
or need to learn. And the one direction tn which it might have 
aLToused his interest, the non-representative ait of architectural 
design, was dosed to him because of his specialized oonceni with 
design in the flat, patterns in two dimensions. Conversdy, the 
one point in which the Briton excelled was a point in which the 
Roman artist was uninterested. Had the Briton encountered 
classical Greek art, or Byzantine art, or Moorish art, his mind 
would have lighted up with new ideas about linear patterns; 
but Roman art had nothing of the kind to offer him. Again, 
had he been trained, like the Gaul and the German, in the work 
of the early La Tine period, with its naturalistic dements and 
its feeling for solid shape, the contact with Roman art might 
have appealed to that training and produced something in 
Britain like the sculpture of northern Gaul and the giant columns 
of Germany j but the training was not there, and the response 
never came. 

The artistic romaiuzatiou of Britain is therefore a mdancholy 
story, not because Rome failed to impose her standards—she 
succeeded all too well—nor because Britain lacked artistic apti- 
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Lude, for she had it m pknty, but because teacher and pupil 
were at cross-^purposcs. If the abundant evidence for this fact 
is to be apptedated, the history of Romano-Bridsh art must be 
dlsdngni^ed from history of Roman art in Britain. It goes 
without saying that works of art in the standard Roman taste 
were Imported into Britain^ and that otherSj. legionary tomb* 
stones and the hkCj were made in Britain by hands that were 
not British. When we try to s^t these on one side* and iook solely 
at things made in Britain by Britons themselves, after they had 
become romanized, the story of failure is clearly legible. 

There is one work which stands out so far above all rivals that 
any discussion of Romano-British artistic achievement must 
begin with it. The Gorgon's head on the shield of Sulis-Mincrva* 
in the pediment of her temple at Bath, shows what might have 
happened if a genuine school of Romano-British sculpture had 
come into existence. As it is^ wc cannot even be sure that it is 
the work of a British hand j for a Gaulish sculptor from Chartres 
has recorded hU presence at Bath* and the pediment may be 
his» In any case, it is the work of an artist brought up in the 
T^c tradition, using Roman motiveSj and therefore it is to 
ouf purpose. 

From the Roman point of view, the Gotgon head is merely 
one feature of the shidd, and the shidd is merely an accessory 
of the divine figure that holds it. On the Bath pediment the 
Gorgon is the centre of interest, glaring* ferodous* apotropaic, 
like the human or demonic rnasks of early La T^ne arL Like 
them, it is male* not female as a Gorgon should be; its beard and 
moustachm are tangled with the snakes of its own hair; and the 
rendering of its features, which is wholly unlike anything Ro¬ 
man, recalls in umnisukablc detail the same Cdtic originals p 
Romano-British religious syncretism had asked for a Gorgon: 
the Celtic sculptor responded by supplying a mask whose an¬ 
cestry is sought for in vain among the Gorgons of Hellenistic 
and Roman tradition, but can be found at once when we turn 
to the history of Celtic arL The shidd is merdy its frame, and 
all dse is crowded away into comers* The gixldess has dis* 
appeared.* 
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The success of the Bath sculptor depended on his finding* at 
one poict in the repertory of K-oman art* opportunity for doing 
the kind of work that he understood. A Gorgon head Is in faert 
simply an apotropaic mask^ a hideous face to scare away demons 
and the evil eye* and the artists of the La T^ne I period had 
spent much of thdr time making such things^ Its full face and 
floating hair make a design in the flat* where subtleties of 
mcxlelling are not required j what is required is a training of the 
same kind that went to the making of the British mirror-backs. 
The Bath sculptor knew all about apotropaic masks* and he 
knew all about decorating a roundel with a pattern of snaky 
lines. For once Roman art had asked him to do the things that 
he could do weU. 

This work stands alone; there is nothing in Britain to set 
beside it. That, together with its ob\ious derivation from the 
La T^e masks* which hardly occur in this country*^ incrcc^es 
the possibility that its sculptor may not have been a Briton at 
all* but Prisciis of Chartres or one of his Gaulish coUeagnes^ If* 
yielding to these doubts^ we no longer claim it as native work* 
the evidences of Romano-Bfidsh sculpture fell entirely under the 
second of the two alternatives set forth above; cases where 
the British artist* finding the demands of Roman style too un¬ 
congenial to arouse his interest* fulfilled them only in a per¬ 
functory and incompetent manner. Here and there he has seized 
upon a complex of drapery-folds and worked it out into a pattern 
of fiov^ing lines* or given to a hurnan or auitnal face one of the 
two standard c:tpressions* grotesquely ferocious or dreamy and 
half-asicep, that mark the faces of early La Tine art. When this 
happens* which is not often, he breaks through the placid con- 
\*cntionaIity of the Roman style* and shows that the Celtic tradi¬ 
tion is still alive in him. It is working uneasily behind the facade 
of romankation* unable to express itself by remodelling that 
facade* and unable to rest until it has found expression. 

In metal-work w^c find a variatiun on the same theme. All 
over the lowland stone Celtic art withers at the coming of Rome, 
In the highland fringe it not only survives for a time, it even 
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develops into new forms,, not unworthy of its best tradition^ 
Partly this is because romanization is here less rapid and over- 
whclming; partly, one may suspect, because northern Britain 
had already produced a style of its own, less delicate and fine¬ 
drawn than that of the south, a style ia which feeling for 
mass had not been entirely sacrificed to subtlety of line. In 
Brigantia and in Scotland Celtic art is more like modelling and 
less like draughtsmanship; forms are plump and solid, rccalhng 
those of early La Ttn^ work on the Continent ; and it is thanks 
to the heritage of what Leeds has called the northern style 

that the bronze-workers of those parts made, in the early second 
century, SO many brooches distinguished at once for solidi ty and 
elegance, and the greatest genius of them all, appl)ing La T^nc 
patterns to a Roman type of brooch, produced at some time not 
later than die end of the first century what Sir Arthur Evans 
once called *the most fantastically beautiful creation that has 
come down to us from antiquity*, the gold fibula found at the 
Roman fort of Acsica** 

In Ireland and unconquered Scotland the La T£ne tradition 
lasted on^ But in the Roman north it died out in the course of 
the second century as completely as it did m the lowland zone. 
Yet, somewhat as the Celtic spirit here and there reveals itself 
in sculpture by some un-Roman treatment of a conventional 
Roman motive, so in mctal-work we find, thinly scattered in 
place and time, little pieces of design showing that Roitiano- 
Bridsh bronze-workers, though no longer able to produce things 
comparable with the art of their pre-Roman forebears, never 
entirely lost their hold on the same tradition. Embossed or 
enamelled brooches and the like, found not only in Northumber¬ 
land and Westmorland but in Berkshire and at Sikhester and 
Vcrulam, and dated to the third or fourth century, bear triple 
spirals whoso tr^tment, elementary though it is, places them 
in the descent of Celtic art and proves that, aJl over Britain, 
that art remained aUve behind the facade of romanization. 

Pottery teaches the same lesson^ In the designs on Castor 
ware* despite the mass-production and the romanked organSza- 
tion of the indu$tr>^* slender threads of Celtic tradition are 
visible. The running animals, the leaf-scrolls, and the rare and 
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bad human figurcsj are all Roman; but the way m which these 
motives are used preserves a distinct, though far-away, rcirunis- 
ccnce of the flowing decoration that surrounds the shoulders of 
Gaulish and even western British vessels of the La Tine period. 
Both here and in the stamped or painted ware of the New Forest 
there is a suggestion that the surviving Celtic spirit in British 
design is drawing new nourishment from contact with slrnilar 
sumvals in northern Gaul and the Rhineland^ But these Celtic 
traces in late Romaiio-Bridsh potteryt though in quantity they 
far exceed those \isible in metal-work, arc in quality far more 
eiusivCi Often we seem vaguely to feel that a design, taken as 
a whole, is tinged with a Celtic flavour, when on looking more 
closely w^c sec that everything in it is Roman- 

The revival of Celtic art at the end of the Roman period is by 
now a commanplace^ though it remains a debated question how 
much of wbat goes by the name of Anglo-Saxon art is due to 
that rc\i%al* Into that debate we need not enter. Fortunately, 
there is one class of works, intemively studied in late years, 
w'hich gives us an admirable sample of the products of British 
craftsmanship at about the time of the Roman e\'acuatioEL 
These arc the metal hauging-bowb whose suspension-riDgs are 
attached to the vessel by means of little plates bearing different 
kinds of ornament.* The type of vessel is late Roman; the oma- 
meat is sometimes late Roman, sometimes Celtic; but Celtic of 
a style in general more akin to the Christian Celtic art of the 
following centuries^ with its spiral and trumpet motivci, than 
to the earlier La Tine art with its S-shaped Hgurcs derived from 
the classical palmettc* In these patterns we see, as in the pottery, 
but far more clearly, motives of Roman origin, especially the 
curvilinear triangle known as the pelta, undergoing absorption 
iuto a style that is not only recognizably Celtic in its general 
tone and feeling, but explicitly obeys the two great principles 
of pre-Roman British art: the pK>sidve principle that the artlsf s 
work is to create a harmonious designmade up entirely of curv«, 
and the negative principle that this design must be wholly 
abstract, a picture tliat is not a picture of anything. 

No less significant than the quality of the hanging-bowls^ 
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ornament h their distribution. It is emphatically and almost 
exclusively (when aUowancc has been made for examples car¬ 
ried off as loot by raiders) a lowland asonc distribution. A 
quarter of them come from Kent and the neighbourhood of 
London; three-quarters from the part of England that lies south¬ 
east of the Fosse. The inference is dear: they are an indigenous 
product of Romauo-British art^ in its latest phase and in the most 
romanized part of the country* The analysis of thdr ornament 
and the map of their distribution conspire to prove that the re- 
vival of Celtic art to which they testify was not due to a refertiliza¬ 
tion of the old stock by new influences washed back from the 
outer Celtic world where Rome had never ruledi but was thrown 
up by that old stock itedf, out of its own continuing vitality. 

Revival implies survival. But what exactly survived? Not a 
scht 5 olj handing down a conscious heritage of motives and treat¬ 
ment; to postulate that would be not only going beyond our 
evidence^ it would be going against what evidence we have. 
Not a radal temperament, if there is such a thing; to assert that 
would be to confuse history by an admixture of pseudo-biology* 
The facts reviewed in the last few pages show that, throughout 
the Roman period, British artists were working under what may 
perhaps be described as a permanent strain, pulling them aw ay 
from the spirit of Roman art in the direction of one totally 
different The spirit of Roman art was naturalistic. It sprang 
from an interest in observing and recording the appearance of 
things. The mind of its artists was turned outwards, to play 
upon the external world; it stored itself with memories of men 
and women, beasts and birds and plants, and out of these 
memories it built up its repertory of motives. The art of the La 
Tine world was symbolic* Where it used naturalistic motives, 
as in the early animal forms and apotropalc masks, it used them 
not because of an interest in the appearance of things^ but be¬ 
cause it could by their means express the artist's emotions. The 
inward-turned mind which began by t^mg natural things for 
this purpose found before long that the purpose could be served 
even better by ceasing to think about natural things, and ex¬ 
pressing the same emotions in abstract patterns. Just when 
the British artist had triumphantly made this discovery, he 
was brought within the orbit of Roman naturalism. He tried 
to accept it with docility, but his mind was stiU prcorcupicd 
with the ideal of a symbolic art. 
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Thus the symbolism of La Tene art acted like a vortex into 
which were thrown the fragments of the Roman artistic tradi¬ 
tion* Wherever possible, these fragments, throughout the cen¬ 
turies of our period, w^erc sucked down into that vortex and 
there transmuted into materials for a symbolic art. WJiencver 
the student of Roman Britain finds any tiling of native workman¬ 
ship which he feds to have any artistic merit, the Bath Gorgon, 
the Corbridge Hon, the Acsica brooch. Castor or New Forest 
pottery, or the like, be has found something that has undergone 
this transmutatioii. Wherever the fragments resisted absorption 
into the vortex, and floated unchanged on its surface, we find 
dull and clumsy mutation of Roman work by men who seem 
utterly devoid of artistic gifts. Finally, when the naturalistic 
Roman art itself is dying back, and has no longer the energy 
to impress its ideals on a distant frontier-land, the British artist 
is set free. He has learnt litde, and has forgotten much; but he 
has preserved intact the ideal of a simbolic art, and is able at 
last to begin again die task of realiring it: a task which, this 
time, will not be interrupted, but only assisted by bon-owings 
from the south and east, until it has achieved the triumphs of 
Lindisfamc and Bewcasde, 
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T he story of RomancKBridsh religion oHbrs a curioxis contrast 
to that of Romano-British art Whereaa in art the Roman 
tradition and the British were so deeply antagonistic that no 
cotnpromise between them was possible^ and the only resnlt of 
their contact was to drive the British tradition undergroundj in 
religion there was on both sides an easy polytheism, tolerant 
and hospitable, which permitted mutual borrowings and en¬ 
couraged compromise from both sides^ So long as Celtic religion 
wore an intolerant nadonalbtic shape, in the form of Druidbrn, 
Rome saw in h a danger to her own imperial policy; but Druid-^ 
ism in Gaul had already been abolished by Claudius before 
Britain was conquered, and on this side of the Channel the con¬ 
quest of the people and the destruction of their Druidical organi’* 
zation went hand in hand. Negatively, after die suppression of 
Druid ism, there was nothing that Rome need demand of British 
religion; she could leave it alone* Positively, all she asked was 
participadon in the imperial cult through the provincial assem¬ 
bly; and this had no eficet whatever on the general religious 
views and practices of the people^ 

Hence, whereas British art ^ but perished under romaniza- 
tion, British religion throve on it. Or rather, it hardly under¬ 
went romanizadon at alL It survived unchanged, within a 
political framework admirably fitted to foster just such local 
autonomies and idiosyncrasies. At first, enthusiasdc Britons 
like Cogidubnus embraced the worship of the Roman gods; but 
this lead was not long followed; by degrees the dde of rornamza- 
tion ebbed away; everywhere Cddc forms of worship raised 
their heads, and even won the adherence of the conquerors* 
The Romans were always willing to come to terms with the 
gmim iWi; they could not do it in art, but they could in religion; 
and consequenUy the history of Romano^Bridsh religion is the 
history of a blend of cultures in which, by degrees, the Celdc 
prevails* We shall consider in turn the two components of this 
blend, the Roman demeut first. 

The gods of official Roman religion have left their records 
so lamhly in the inscriptions that we can form a detailed idea 
of their worship as it affected people who used that form of 
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dedication. To judge the significance of these records, we must 
remember that Britain is cxtraordinaTiJy rich in miUtaiy inscrip¬ 
tions, and correspondingly poor in others; that inscriptions only 
tell us about the habits of the most romanized parts of the popula¬ 
tion; that, of those parts, they tell us more concerning official and 
public acts than about personal and private ones; and that the 
vast majority of those we possess date from the second cen tury: 
by the middle of the third they have become very rare, in the 
fourth they have practically vanished. 

The supr eme god of the official imperial cult, luppUer Opti- 
mus Maximus, claims a much larger number of dedications than 
any other. With these may be reckoned the dedications to the 
deity of the emperor. Almost without cxcqition, these record 
acts of official worship by military units or their commanders, 
and to a less extent by other public bodies. Tlie evidence is 
quite clear that the worship of luppitcr was an official military 
cult which never sank deep into the private lives even of men 
in the army, and afortim had no effect on the general body of 
the people. It is significant, too, that luppiter kept himself 
proudly aloof from all contamination with Celtic religion. Once 
he shares an altar with the native Cocidius; ouce he cond«ccn^ 
to take a Celtic epithet, Tanarus, the ‘roareri, possibly in 
reminiscence of his own thunder. Otherwise he stands for the 
cleavage between Rome as ruler and Britain as subject; he is 

the symbol of the raj^ _ 

After luppitcr, by far the commonest of the Romau deitiea 
is Mars. But he is in a quite different pogition. Often, in the 
second* aud early third centuries, he is the object of an official 
military cult not very different from that of luppiter. But in 
two ways he show's a closer contact wi th the life of the people^ 
The little rude altars on which private soldiers, generally 
anon^inous, recorded thdr person^ de\'otion never bear the 
name of luppiter, but often that of Mars; he was therefore a 
li\ing reality to the rant and file of the army* But also, he 
was very freely identified with Celtic deities^ BelatucadniSj 
Camulus, Cocidius, Corotiacus; or adorned w ith Celtic epi^cts 
like Rigisamus, 'most royal': in short, he went native without 
compunction, and thus formed an important lint beDv^n the 
Roman and Celtic elements of British religion. And in that 
process he ceased to be in any special sense a soldier's god; many 
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of Im Cclticizcd avatais belong to an entirely immilitary sphere 
of provincial life; thus he formed a point of contact between the 
religion of the army and that of civil life. 

Mercury^ lite Mai^, made a place for himself in the heart of 
the common soldier; always a genial and condescending god, 
he was worshipped for good luck in a variety of ways, especially 
by ni ea i> !t of rude carvings or scratchings on stone, hardly 
recognizable except by the wings on his head and sometimes the 
rod and purse in his hands. To some extent, thesame popularity 
belonged to Hercules, to Neptune, and to Silvanus, god of the 
wild, worshipped by hunters. But none of these three has left 
any trace of absorption into the religion of the natives. There 
is nothing in Britain comparable with the inQuence which Mer¬ 
cury, through his popularity with the mass of the Gaulish 
people, has exercised on the place-names of modem France. 
Vulcan, god of the smithy, became the patron of many nici 
where industries were carried on outside the gates of military 
forts; but he, too, failed to win favour with the Briton. Apollo 
and Diana come rarely, and almost wholly for official purposes; 
Apollo sometimes identified with a youthliil Celtic god, but 
easily beaten in that endeavour by Mars. Minerva appears 
only in an official or semi-official capacity; as a rule worshipped 
by the scientific branches of the army, architects, and the like. 

hlinor hangers-on of the Roman pantheon arc found mostly 
in the form of miscellaneous genii, the spirit of a place or a 
community or e^'cn a persons the genius of a fort or an oflicial 
building, of a legion or auxiliary regiment or colUgitim ; these arc 
mosdy official dedications. More interesting, because they might 
convey a suggestion of local cults not yet discriminated by their 
own proper names, arc the common dedications to the *gemus 
of the place*; but when we look at them in detail, the suggestion 
is hardly confirmed: they come from places like Bath, Lincoln, 
Chester, York, Carlisle, and are consequently documents of 
Roman religion pure and rimpte, not Roman recognition of 
native deities. Even the officer who set up an altar by the Anto- 
nine Wall to the ‘genius of the British land' was worshipping 
a spirit Romanly conceived. 

Eastern religions came, as a matter of course. The army, in 
the third century, contained many devotees of Mithras, and his 
temples ex i s ted on Hadrian’s Wall. The luppiters of Doliche 
and of Heliopolis in Egypt have left traces. From Egypt, too. 
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came Serapis and Isis; and worship was paid to the Syrian 
goddess and the Asiatic Cybcle. But these eastern mfluences 
worked only on the army and, to a far smaller extent, on the 
most romanized and cosmopolitan of the towns. On the general 
mass of the people they had no effect at all. 

When we turn to the Celtic religious clement, the material 
is far richer and more varied. We have some forty names of 
deitie$ or groups of deities. Of these, a dozen represent local 
cults concerning which something dchnitc can be said; eight or 
ten are deities more or less widely known in the Celtic world, 
and probably imported into Britain by worshippers from other 
Celtic lands; and of the rest we know nothing, and can only 
guess that some of tiiem were native to the soil^ and others 
brought from overseas. 

It will be worth our w'hile to review the cases in which we 
can identify local gods, worshipped at one place or in one 
quite small region^ Tliesc cults, rooted in the soil and purely 
Celtic io origin, have an interesdng history* A few of them were 
sufiidently important to attract the attention of Romans^ or at 
least of persons worshipping in the Roman wayj, at an early 
date; but these are the exception. As a rule, the evidence sug* 
gests that the little local gods emerged slowly and timidly, one 
by one, into the light of romanized or halfrromanized cults, and 
that thb emergence, generally speakings was confined to the 
highland zone. Except at Bath, which is a somewhat special 
case, we do not know the name of a single local god in the 
lowland zone; for isolated dedications, like that to Ancasta at 
Bitteme or Andcscods at Colchester, are not proofi 

Let us look at the evidence, Sulis^^ the goddess of the hot 
springs at Bath, came into her own at a very early date; her 
temple, with its classical architecture and very undassical sculp* 
turc, was probably built in the Flavian period. But less than 
thirty miles away across the Severn, Nodens, the hunter^god of 
the Forest of Dean, who survived in later mythology as Nuada 
of the Silver Hand, king of the Tuatha di Dananrt, and later 
stiU as King Lear, had to wait for his splendid temple, with its 
hoatelry and baths and precinct, until the pagan revival initiated 
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by JuUaja the Apostate^ though^ no doubt* his MU-'top above 
Lydney had always been sacred ground- The dweUing-pIacc 
ofNodens owed its fortune to the fact of its being close enough 
to the lowland ^one to be drawn within the orbit of romaniza- 
tion; the remoter Welsh fastnesses must have been fall of gods 
concerning whom we know nothing. 

In the north things were dlflerent* Here the highland soil was 
no less tenacious of Its deities* and by degrees the firontier army 
found them out and gave them their due. There must have 
been many shrines to the gcxldcss Brigantia. She was wor¬ 
shipped at Birrcns in DumlrlesstLire as ^ly as the second cen¬ 
tury* but most of the dedications to her, scattered from the 
southern Petmines to Ckirbridge and to Casticsteads on Hadnan^s 
Wall, ate in the style of the third- A few other local gods of the 
north were already worshipped in the second century- One was 
Maponus, 'the youth* or *hero*—perhaps a descriptive term for 
one whose real name might not be uttcTcd—whose shrine seems 
to be recorded by the entry Maponi in the Ravenna Cosmo- 
graphy^ and whose dcdicadons come thickest at Corbridge in 
that century^ though in the foUowing century we find his wor¬ 
ship spreading here and there over the north. Romanizing 
idigion identified him with Apollo j but when some third- 
century Germans put up an ^tar to him in north-eastern 
Cumberland they called him simply Maponus.^ 

Another local god early recognized was Ckicidius. His temple, 
Fanum Coddi* appears in the Ravenna Cosmography, and, to 
judge by the distribution of his alcais* must have been in the 
Irthing valley* ThereabouU several altars were dedicated to 
him in the middle of the second century; in the iliird he was 
much worshipped along the Wall between Carlisle and Hex¬ 
ham, and in the forts to the north of it, and we have one altar 
as far away as Lancaster* Covendna, the lady of the sacred 
spring by Carrawburgh on the Wall, w^hose little temple has 
been excavated, was recognized as early; and the coins thrown 
into her spring show that her cult lasted to the end of the Roman 
occupadon, when the WaD was finally abandoned in Gradan^s 
reign. At Ben well, also on the Wall, a temple was built to a 
pair of local gods, Anociticus and Antenocidcus, also in the 
second century, 

' Jt u thKlmUivfduildcdkLaEcndrHTibiii^liiciiiielv^aiGcniiaiiisr^ 

pntedly wklxm thomchuio god* witb pure Celtk fiattiia.; C^Rcn, do doubt, loCaL 
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Many oUicrs mal:e thdr appc^irance in the third. In th e reign 
of Caracalla a temple was built to Matnnus, the ‘kindly one', 
near Elsdon in mid-Noithumbcrland. In the same district, 
though the cult is also found in Cumberland, Mogons, the 
'doughty one', was worshipped T sometimes he appears in the 
plural, as other Celtic deities do. Belatucadrus, the ‘fair shining 
one’, often identified by Roman worshippers with Mars, was 
greatly honoured in the district south and west of Carlisle and 
also eastward along the Wall, Condatis, the god of a river- 
mouth or watersmeet, was worshipped on the lower Wear^ he, 
too, identified with Mars. In the Lune vaUcy there was Contre- 
bis or lalonus Contrebis, the ‘god of a fair open place dwelling 
among us'. On the western part of the Wall we find Latis, 
goddess of some pool or stream. 

All this shows the extent to which Celtic religion, in the shape 
of small localiaed cults, survived the Roman conquest and im¬ 
posed itself on the minds of the conquerors. As time went on, 
to judge from the coins in Coventina’s well and from the temple 
of NodenSj the process must have intensified ^ but inscriptions 
fail us. We have enough, however, to show ^at in the region 
of the Wall the local cults of Celtic religion, so far irom being 
neglected or persecuted or swamped beneath the weight of im¬ 
ported worships, steadily reasserted themselves, not here and 
there only, but everywhere. We can even trace the way m 
which natives living dose by the Wall took the lead in this 
reassertion. There is an altar from the Tyne valley, set up as 
early as the second century by a body calling itself the ‘runo of 
the Textoverdi’, that is, the pagvs or canton of that name, doubt¬ 
less a subdivision of the Brigantes, to a goddess whose name, not 
wholly legible, may be Saitada, the ‘lady of gricT. 

These local cults, of which we have knowdedge only because 
they arc commemorated by mscriptions in Latin, testify to the 
easy relations that existed between Celt and Roman in the 
matter of worship. Both officially and unofficially, the Roman 
was ready not only to tolerate Cdtic religion, even in its hum¬ 
blest local manifestations, but to join in it; the Celt was ready 
to wdcome that co-operatiOQ and not anxious to keep the 
Roman at arm’s length. Thus understood, the rdigious dedica¬ 
tions which we have been analysing are documents telling of 
the rdation between the garrison and die natives, un-romanized 
as these were, in the frontier district. They do not attest 
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roTTianizatioD of the local cults. Not a stogie odc of these dedica¬ 
tions* except that of the Textoverdi* was put up by members of 
the frontier tribes; these continued to worship in their own way^ 
leaving no epigraphic record. In that religious feUowship, the 
Celt was the dominant partner. The Roman gatrbonj as it 
gradually took root in the soil, did riot impose its own culture 
on its neighbours; on the contrary, it went to school with the 
inhabiLants, in order to Icam the rdigions of the soil and to 
take its part in them. 

In the lowland zone also Celtic religion survived. Here, too* 
ite survival was a revival as well: Ita part in the life of the country 
became more and more predominant as time went on. But it 
shows itself in a difiercnt way. In the south-eastern counties^ 
from Norfolk to Dorsetshire, wc find temples of a peculiar kind: 
little buildings, often standing on hiil-tops, whose ground-plan 
Is a square withm a square, showing that such a temple con¬ 
sisted of a single room surrounded by a portico. Temples of this 
kind occur widespread over Gaul and Germany* especially in 
the Seine and Moselle valleys. Like the commonest kind of 
villa, they are neither a Roman type of budding nor a Celtic; 
the type is one that came into existence in Celtic lands under 
Roman rule, and has been appropriately called the Romano- 
Ccltic temple. Wc have seen that the locd cults of the highland 
zone were for the most part completely un-romamzed in them¬ 
selves, though admitting Romans to their worship. In these 
temples, on the contrary, the cult itself is half-romatiized, yet 
remains half-Celdc: a state of dungs recalling the mixture of 
Celtic and Roman elements in the Castor or New Forest pottery, 
described in the last chapter. 

Wc do not yet know at what date Romano-Celdc temples 
began to be buht; but w'c know that most of them belong to a 
late period and that they were beiag put up in the third and 
fourth centuries. No British example has told us the name of 
the god worshipped there; but from examples on the Continent 
wc may suspect that thdr patron dcides had been at least as 
much romaiuzed as their architecture* and had generally Ro¬ 
man and Celtic names coupled together, like ApoUo Moritasgus 
at the similar temple on Mont-Auxois. This official acceptance 
of an int^pTiisiw Rorrmna at the head-quarters of the cult was a 
very different thing from the casual and imoffidal way in which 
a Roman worshipper of such a god as Coddius might Identify 
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him now with Mars, now ^vith Silvanus^ or altcniadvely give 
him no nLime but his own. We know enough about the history 
of Romano-Ceitjc tcmplo to be sure that the blended religion 
for which they stood was mating headway in southern Britain 
during the latter part of the Roman period, and up to its 
very end. 

Of the imported Celtic deities^ by far the most popular w^ere 
the three Mothers. Their cult seems to have originated in 
Cisalpine Gaul and the lands bordering on it across the Alps; 
it spread early to the Rhineland and thence to Eritahij where 
it is commonest in the army^ but is well attested elsewhere. 
Other ddties from the Rhine and Moselle the Suleviae; 
Grannus, identified with Apollo; Lenus, idendiied with Mars; 
Kcmetotia, from the neigbtourhood of Trier, These arc local 
in origin; but Epona, the horse-goddess^ and Camulus, another 
of the many Celric gods who became Mars by int^preiath 
Romiinaf seem to have been more generally worshipped . Finally, 
w^e are left with a host of Gdtically named ddtics of whom we 
can hardly say whether they were native or imported: Ancasta, 
Andescocis, Harimella, Sedocenia, Vanauns, ViradecthiSj and 
many othersJ 

There remains one curious cult of which a word may here be 
said. About forty little altars are known, mostly from the central 
part of Hadrian^s Wall, but reaching out to Nether by on one 
side and with single outliers as far as Catterick and York on the 
other, dedicated to a god apparently called Vitiris. The dedi¬ 
cators were humble persons, and hardy literate; often they 
write tvferi, "to the old god% instead of Vitiri^ and may 
even have thought that was what they meant; sometimes they 
wrote hmiri or huitm or vhttm, as if the word began with an 
aspirated or voiceless consonant Sometimes the dedication is 
to one god, sometimes to a groupj sometimes the group is of 
goddesses. InterprcUtioo of so confused a mass of material is 
hard. It has been thought that the dedicators were pagan die- 
hards, worshipping "the old gods’" in a time of prevailing Chris¬ 
tianity; but that fits neither the facts nor the probabilities. It 
has been thought, on the strength of the aspirate, that the word 

' I imut, u of Ytry ilcnder hUtonEml inlerotp thr mar? G^rtnimlc of ihw un- 
pontd dfiiia; Mm Tfaifi»uf Jifkd tlie of Hcviii»tc»df^ ibe Sucbiln 

Gurnajigabu of LdxicJicitcrf the Umcni Fmamari of OW Foiriilir They arc 
Imguntic Clirioniia; but v religiatu phcoomenl they air rclalcd to th? GcmiamC 
ekmcfit9 in the army pnebrly u itnponed Celtic (jftda »r-: to the cdPtttiuefitJll Cktlic. 
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h a Gcrmaiuc divine namtj but philologists %vilt have nothing 
of the idea. 

The distribution of these altais strongly recialls that of the 
local cults already described. In style the altars arc exactly like 
those of, for example, Bclatucadrus. The names of the dedi¬ 
cators are either non-committally Roman or Cclric. In one case 
the god 15 identiGed with MogonSp In the light of these facts, 
the most probable explanation of this m^-sterious worship is that 
it belongs to the class of cults which it so strongly resembles at 
every point: in other words, that a local god with some name 
like Vidris had his. sanctuary, like Bdatucadrus and Cocidius, 
not far from the Wall, probably near Garvoran, at which fort 
a quarter of all the known dedications have been found; that 
he resembled his neighbour Mogons not only in being ambigu¬ 
ously one or many, but in other ways sufficient to make identi¬ 
fication possible; that, like Belatucadrus, but even more so, he 
became popular in the third century among the rank and file 
of the army, and that his cult differed from its chief rivals only 
in having its centre farther to the cast, thus spreading into 
County Durham and down into Yorkshire instead of into Cum- 
berlaud and Lancashire^ 

What emerges most dearly froni this survey of Celtic religion 
in Roman Britain is its variety. ITierc is no trace whatever of 
any god or gods dominant over all the Celtic world. Travellers, 
it IS dear, may take their gods vrith them; and in exceptional 
cases they may become naturalized in their new country; but 
in its broad general character this religion is a locaikcd religion: 
its gods have homes, and it is at these homes, or near them, that 
they are normally virorshipped. 

This kaleidoscopic, fissiparous character was at once its 
strength and its weakne^. Later, Britain was called a land 
fertile in tyrants or petty local rulers; it could be described i-vith 
equal trudi as a land fertile in petty local godlingi. The reign 
of these godUngs was not disturbed by mmatiixation; but Roman 
rule by degrees created a consciousness of unity, the unity of a 
single peace and a single culture^ which needed some kind of 
religious expression. That need Roman religion could not 
satisfy. It had long ceased to be taken seriously as a living faith 
by the Romans themselves; it lacked the confidence which 
it required if it was to impose itself on the imuda of the 
British protdncials. A universa] cixiUzatioti demanded, as its 
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complement and compledon, a universal religion. Without 
undcratanding this demand it is impossible to undeistand the 
success of Christianity. 

How Christianit)^ first came into Britain we do not know. It 
was not long before the Britons themselves asked the question 
and ofTered answers. A story grew up, based on a confusion 
between the name of Britain and that of Britium in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, that in the year 167 king Lucius sent to the pope for 
missionarie, and was baptbed together with his people; later, 
it was said that the first seeds of the faith had been brought by 
St. Peter, or by an ernissary of St. Paul, or by Joseph of Ari- 
mathca, planting the sacred thorn at Glastonbury; or that the 
father of Caratacus, Bran the Blessed, was the first to preach 
Christ among the Britons. Taken literally, these stories are 
pious inventions. But they were inveuted in order to explain a 
fact : the fact that Christianity did reach Britain at an early date 
and did make very considerable progress there, By the hegin- 
ning of the third century Tertullian could claim that parts of 
Britain inaccessible to the Romans had been conquered by 
Christ, which seems to imply that the new religion had not 
only worked its way into the more romanized parts of the 
country, but had already spread beyond them into the high¬ 
land zone. A little later, still in the first half of the century, 
references to British Christianity occur in Origen; vague and 
rhetorical, but enough to confirm us in thinking it a solid reality. 
It appears, then, that Christianity established itself in Britain at 
least as early as the second century, and that in the third it was 
gathering momentum. The teims in which it is mentioned make 
it dear that such leading men as Tertullian and Origen thought 
it a reproach to themsdves and thdr church that the movement 
had not gone farther. When Origen says that of the Britons 
most have not yet heard the Gospel, he is not merely stating a 
fact, he is making a demand: he is seeing Christianity as some- 
thing raentially expansive, dynamic, having just that confi¬ 
dence in itself and in its power to conquer the world which 
Roman religion lacked. 

In the fourth century this movemeut emerges into daylight. 
T^e Dioclctianic persecution in the early years of that century has 
given us the names of three martyrs; Alban of Verulam, Aaron^ 

***** ^ *** Kcptial ib«ut liis name ^ we havc the aeruaJ ^tamp ef a 
ilIvcnzEuui ^1^ Imuc, ^bo wiHrkcd m Briliui laitr U) Uw centufy. 
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and Julius of Cacrkon, We know nothing in detail about 
them. The later story that Alban was a soldier belongs to a 
time when Britons vaguely imagined that all Romans in Britain 
had been soldiers; but the tradition that he was e?cecutcd 
not in the town but on the neighbouring luH v^herc now his 
abbey church stands is very likely true. In the same persecution 
it appears that many churches were destroyed. Gildas^ who 
probably knew more of ecclesiastical history than of military 
and poUdcalj says that when it was over there was a great 
restoration of them and a budding of many new ones. 

By now Britain possessed a church sufficiently organized to 
have its voice in the general affairs of Christendom. The Coun¬ 
cil of Arles, in 314, was attended by three bishops representing 
British communities: Eborius, bishop ofYork; Restitu tus, bishop 
of London, and Adelphius, 'bishop of the edmm Londi^ 
where an unhappy slip of the scribe*s pen has cheated 
us of knowing in which of the eolamoi the third bbhoprie was, 
A priest and a deacon went with thcHL The entry *Ebonus 
tpts£optis de cidUiU Eb$r^emP suggests that the scribe did not 
know the name of the bishop ofYork, and invented one out of 
his head» but that is no reason for doubting the esdstence cither 
of the see or of the mission* The Cou ncil of Nicaea in 325 docs 
not seem to have iuejuded British representatives^ but its con¬ 
demnation of Arianism was acceptedj we arc toldj by all the 
British churches. In spite of the insinuatioTis of Gildas to the 
contrary, it is evident that the Christian communities of Britain 
had a firm hold on the essentials of doctrine as laid down by 
Athanasius, and w^erc wcil enough instructed to resist the plaus¬ 
ible and attractive Arian attempt to convert Christianity into 
a superior kind of paganism. 

It is not quite clear whether Britain sent representative to 
the Council of Sardica, convened by Constandus II and Con- 
stam in 343; but in any case her churches accepted the decisions 
of that council, vindicating Athanasius once more. In 360 they 
sent three bishops to the Council of Ariminum; possibly more; 
all we know is tliat there vvere three who were too poor to travel 
at thdr own expense, like tlidr brethren from Gaul, and therc^ 
fore accepted Constandus's offer to have their expenses paid by 
the JisoiSf rather than by raising a subscription among thoir 
congnegadons. 

These facts show that, when tlic l^t persecution was over. 
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Christtatuty emerged in Britain as something widspread in all 
parts^ and in the more civilized regions organked in local com¬ 
munities of the approved type* each presided over by its bishop. 
They show that British Christianity was a recognized part of the 
general body of such coEnmunitieSj welcome at its conncilsj and 
its opinion valued. They show* too* that it was poorer than 
most of the provincial churches* which implies that as yet it had 
few adherents among the great men who Bved in the villas and 
in whose hands the wealth of the country was now concentrated^ 
We may picture it as already deeply rooted in the populations 
of the shrunken and impoverished towns* and maMtig its way 
by degrees among the peasantry. And (combining TertuUian^s 
much earlier statement with inferences from the history of much 
later times) we may conjecture that it had already root 

Over much of the highland zone. Of one thing we may be cer¬ 
tain: that the poorer classes among whom it was cspcciaily 
acceptable included* especially outside the towns* consider^ 
able numbers whose degree of romanizadon was very small; 
people whose names and speech and manners* in spite of 
three centuries of Roman government; were still prevailingly 
Celtic. 

When the general character of this movement is realized* the 
paucity of archaeological evidence for it is no longer surprising ; 
for archaeological evidence of aJl kinds i$ scanty in fourth- 
century Britain* and always scantiest in the case of the poorer 
and less romanized sections of tJie people. The tale of that 
evidence is soon told. A little undated church at Silchestcr 
testifies to a small community of Christians in that town at 
some late period in its history. Three tombstones ^ggest by 
the turn of their phrasing Christian ways of thought: aH come 
from the north* two of them from mUitaTy sites* and they show 
that Christian influences not only spread beyond the civilized 
south and its towns* but even afiected the army. In the south* 
the sacred monogram for the name of Christ appears cut into 
the floors of villas* or worked into their mosaics* at Chedworth 
in Glouecstershire and near Frampton in Dorset* and scratched 
on pewter dinner-services at Applcsbaw^ near Andover in Hamp¬ 
shire and elsewhere^ The same symbol is found* never very 
commonly* on other movable objects. These things belong to 
the fourth century* mostly to a late period m it. They show 
that as time went on Christianity worked its way up the social 
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scale and, before the end of that century, had made considerable 
progress even in the wealthiest classes. 

Even at the end of the centtiry, however, we have no reason 
to think that Christianity was more than a minority rdigion» 
New pagan tcmpleSi that of Nodens among others, were still 
being built and maintained on a considerable scale. Perhaps 
during the reign of Julian a governor of Britannia Prima re¬ 
stored a pagan ‘giant-column^ the only one of which we know 
in Britain, at Cirencester.* It seems that paganism was meeting 
the challenge of Christianity by special efforts; we get the im* 
pression of a state of things in which the old faith and the new 
were competing fredy for the mastery, each relying on its own 
intrinsic merits: the same state of things which we find else* 
where in the empire, in the biography of such men as St. 
Augustine* The outcome of this struggle, so far as we can now 
reconstruct it, will be discussed in a later cl^pter. 

■ Fisgmcnti qeT wh»t m&y be the bue ef a second bavc Utdr been tunacd up 
U QdcJieitcr;; JJLS. mi pp. ^63-4 uid pLlte Anlip. Jnirn. 
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THE END OF ROMAN BRITAIN 


XVII 

FROM SEVERUS TO HONORIUS 

AT the end of Book II the narrative of military and political 
,l\, afiair^ was carried down to the death of Sevems. For the 
next half-century there is nothing of moment to record- Down to 
about a 35 the fimshing touches are being put to the frontier- 
works — a new drill-hall here^ a battery for heair^ catapults there; 
then inscriptions become rarej literary sources shrink in quality 
and quantity^ and doings on the frontier fade from our view» 
We have* however* enough arcbaeological evidence to show 
that the Severan reorgankation was a success. If there were 
frontier wars* they were easily setded^ and have left no trace 
on our records- As late as the reign of Gordian III (^38-44) 
we find large-scale reconstruction still going on in auxiliary 
forts; after that, inscriptioas of the middle and late third cen¬ 
tury arc practically coniined £0 milestone recording (he repair 
of roads* and showing that in thk at least the work of the central 
government was energetically carried on* however emperors 
might rise and fall. Arguing from the eiftcicncy of the road- 
surveyoria department, we may infer that the architects in 
charge of the fronticr*worka* though there was now nothing 
spectacular for them to do* were equally efficient- 

When Postumus set up his independent Gallic empire in 358 
there is nothing to show that Britain was in any way affected* 
whether for good or Ul, by being governed from Gaul instead 
of from Rome. His successors, Victorinus and Tetricus, were 
accepted with equal indifference; and so^ when Tetricus had 
submitted to Aurclian* was the restored connexion with the 
centre of the empire. And the subsequent adventure of Bonosus, 
who tried £0 set up a seat of empire at Cologne and revive the 
independence of the Celtic provinces* forms part of British 
history only to the extent that Bonosiis was the son of a British 
schoolmaster; bis mother was a Gaul and his home was in 
Spain- He was crushed by Probus, but the governor whom 
ProbuB sent to Briuiu revolted against him and was assassinated 
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by his orders, after which he is said to have settled a number of 
Vandals and Bui^gundians in the island. The story is most 
intelligible if we suppose a considerable part of the British army 
to have been involved in the enteq^rise of Bonosus^ so that 
Probus found it necessary to stamp out the embers of rebellion 
there and to reinibree the garrison with new troops. 

The central govcmmcrit of the third century^ increasingly 
embarrassed by military and economic problems, was not equal 
to the task of administering the w^holc empire ; and even after 
the suppression of the Gallic empire the centrifugal tendency 
remained alive. It only needed an external shock to bring it 
into action. The disturbances on the continental frontier which 
had proved so formidable to Gaul and the Danubisui provinces 
produced no immediate effect in Britain; she was in fact able 
to provide skilled labour, at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
lurVj to repair their effects in Gaul; but about the beginning of 
Diocletian^s reign the Channel seas began to be infested with 
Frankish and Saxon pirates, whose movements were a kind of 
secondary tremor due ultiniatety to the same shocks. 

The Romans had maintained a fleet in the Channel, the 
Classis from the first century onwards. Its existence 

by that name is first attested by Tacitus In connexion with the 
rising of Civilb in a.d. 70; but it seems to have existed, with 
head-quarters at Boulogne, as early as the reign of Claudius. This 
was the fleet used by Agricola in his northern campaigns, and 
a detachment of its men, as we saw, was employed in the build¬ 
ing of Hadrian^s Wall. Tiles stamped with its mark show that 
it had a permanent station on the British side of the Channel at 
Dover, and anotlier at Lympne. Seme of the same tiles found 
their way into the fabric of a v-ilia on the cliff-cdgc at Folkestone; 
but the conjecture that the villa was a residence for its com¬ 
mander is more attractive than convincing.* 

In 285, the year after he became emperor, Diocletian ap 
poin ted Maximian as junior colleague to himself with the tide 
of Caesar. Thb use of the collegiate principle, the division of 
the supreme power among a board of co-regents, was Diocle¬ 
tian’s method of solving the problem which had led to the 
splitting off of the Gallic empire^ Maximian was sent to Gaul, 
vvherc he had to deal with a revolt of Gallic peasants, a frontier 

* AtkiiBciR^ 'Claasit In ffitUrfiad Eii^ in of Jama Talt^ i 
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war OD the Rhine, and piracy in the Chanad. For the last 
purpose he strengthened the Ciassts SnVdwce, and put in com¬ 
mand of it a native of the Low Countries, a Menapian called 
M. Aurelim Mausaeus Garausius, whose massive head, short, 
straight nose, bearded jowl, and bull necit expressed a resolute 
and unscrupulous character. HXs command did not include 
the province of Britain, or rather of either British province, for 
the Sev'eian division was still in force; it was a purely naval 
appointment. Carausius was at once successlul. He caught 
pirate ships by scores and seized great quantities of plunder 
irom them; but instead of restoring it to its rightfiil owners or 
sending it to the imperial treasury iic kept almost the whole for 
himself. Maxinuan, beheving that he was using his position to 
allow the pirates a free hand at first and then descend upon 
them when laden with spoil, thus indirectly enriching himself at 
the esepense of the provincials, ordered his arrest and execution. 

Carausius once more acted promptly. He crossed over to 
Britain and declared himself emperor. He won the legions to his 
cause, defeated some auxiliary le^meuts that resisted him, and 
strengthened his position by pressing Gallic merchants into his 
ranks, raising mercenaries irom among the tribes he had been 
fighting, and enlarging his fleet. Thus, cither in afifi or 287^ 
the year is not certain—Britain set herseir up as an independent 
empire, on the model of Postumus’s Gaul. 

As soon as Maximian had his hands free, and could build 
himself ships, he attacked the usurper. But his fleet, after being 
severely handled by bad weather, was defeated; and the two 
August! (Maximian had been raised to that rank In 286) de¬ 
cided to acknowledge Carausius as one of themselves. They 
conferred on him the title of Augustus, confirmed him in hu 
possession of Britain, and added to his command the south shore 
of the Channel, apparently as far inland as Rouen, where be 
seems to have set up one of his mints. On their side, the arrange¬ 
ment was accepted without enthusiasm; they never recorded it 
on tfadr coins, and they meant it to stand only until such time 
as they could conveniently revoke it. But for Carausius it was 
all-important: it meant that he could now appear, at any rate 
in the eyes of his own subjects, as an empemr dtjure instead of a 
usurper. His government was good: we knotv of it only from 
the statements of his enemies’ flatterers, and they find nothing 
to dispraise. He certainly defended Britain against her new 
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enemies with vigour and success ; and it has even been thought^ 
not without support from archaeological evidence, that he may 
have built the Saxon Shore forts of which something must be 
said later. On the whole* however, that is improbable. 

In 293 DiocJedan*s mask of friendship was thrown off. Two 
new Caesars were appointed; one of them, Constacdus Chlonis, 
was placed in command of transalpine Gaul, and at once began 
to encroach on the realm of Carausius. He captured Boulogne 
after a long siege, and thus deprived Carausms ofhis continental 
possessions. Soon afterwards Carausius was murdered by Ahectus, 
his own hnandal minister, who took his master's life in order to 
escape punishment for his own misdeeds, and succeeded to his 
power. But his rdgn was short. In 296 Constandus had a fleet 
ready. He sailed in two divisions,, from Havre and Boulogne. 
The weather was bad^ and in mid-channel a fog came on. But 
it sensed his purpose, and allowed his prefect Asclcpiodotus to 
slip unobserved past AUectus's fleet, waiting for him off the Isle 
of Wight, and enter the Solent. On landing, Constantins burnt 
his ships, a sign of the grim struggle which be believed to await 
lum, and marched towards London. 

Allcctus had made hh own preparations. It is evident that 
he had stripped the whole country of troops. For the first time 
since Clodius Aibinus crossed to Gaul, the frontier was left un¬ 
defended. The uorthem tribes took their opportunity; they 
broke in, and along the Wall we can trace the destruction they 
left behind them. But aU was m vain. His motley barbarian 
army was routed; the rout became a massacre; Allcctus, fleeing^ 
fell into the hands of Constantius's men and almost had Ms wish, 
that in death he should be unrecognized. 

Carausius may have been honoured m Britain; none regretted 
Alkcttis* It may have expressed the general feeling when a 
medal was struck showing Constaiitius arriving at the gates of 
London greeted by a kneeling figure and surrounded by the 
legend Ridditor Lads He had restored to Britain the 

light of Roman civilization. 

It was no empty boast. There was much to do, and Con- 
stantius set himself to do it. All along the Wall defences lay 
in ruins, partly through neglect, partly through barbarian 
havoc. Everywhere, like Severus before him, Constantins re¬ 
built them, and put the frontier in order once more. Farther 
south he rebuilt the fortress of York; tlic multangular tower that 
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sdU stands there is his work. In the heart of the civilized pro¬ 
vince he restored the waUs and public buildings of Vcrulamj 
and doubdess other towns too ; it may have been he that added 
the bastions to London Wall. 

Most important of all, he dealt drastically with the menace 
of Frankish and Saxon piracy. Along the Saxon Shore* as it 
caine to be called, the south-eastern coast from the Wash to the 
Isle of Wight, inlets and harbours are guarded by massive forts 
of the late Romao period. In lonciy places their walls stand 
to-day between twenty and thirty feet high, thicks and higher 
than the fort-walls of the early empire, and guarded by bastions 
in whose tops can still be seen the sockets for heavy artillery. 
Excavation has dated them to the late third century* and there 
can be litdc doubt that so sweeping a scheme of fordfication 
was the work of a master builder such as we now know Gon- 
standus to have been, acting in cooperation with the new re¬ 
organizer of the Roman world-* 

On the west coast also defences had to be provided* By the 
middle of the third century Ireland was becoming resdess. The 
movement which was to prcduce settlements along the Welsh 
coast, and later, in Argy^ll* was to set on foot the process by 
which the names of Caledonia and PicUand were succeeded by 
that of Scotland, had already begun. It was hope, not fear, said 
Tacitusj that moved Agricola to forrify the coast facing Ireland; 
in his day the inidativc sdU lay with Rome. It was fear, not 
hope, that induced Gonstantius (for the work is almost certainly 
hw) to abandon the legionary fortress at Caerleon-on-Usk and 
create a new one, in the Diocletianic style of mihtary archi¬ 
tecture and resembling the forts of the Saxon Shore, at Cardiff. 
Segontium* the fort on the hill above Carnarvon* was aban¬ 
doned at the same time* and a new one built on the same prin¬ 
ciple down by the river; and a new fort, small m size, but in 
design (as the visitor can stiU see for himself) like others of 
the period, was constructed to command the harbour at Holy- 
head.^ 

These new coastal fortifications have* almost without excep¬ 
tion, one tactical feature in common. They lie dose to the shore, 
not on headlands or points of vantage, but on harbours. They 

' Soduty irf AnLqaiuica, ReiOrtt m Excoz/atioM tit Rkhbcmtgh. 
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have evidently been designed to work in the closest co-operation 
with naval units. Each was a fortified base for a squadron en¬ 
gaged m patrolling the coast. A description of the new coastal 
patrols has perhaps been preserved by a fourth-century military 
writer^ who tells us that in Britain (that in the Roman ficet 
there) the warships had attached to them a special kind of light 
craft with twenty rowers a side, used for scouting and caUed in 
navy slang Ticts% because they were camouflaged by being 
painted sea-green, hulls and sails and men^s clothes and faces 
and all, to make them invisible.* The Classis Britarmka must 
have been reorganized into a dozen or more of these patrols, 
each stationed at a naval base which was no mere port and 
dockyard but a strongly fortified point with a military garrison. 
The significance of this double system can only be guessed at. 
Either it implied that r-aiding bands, whether of Franks and 
Saxons or of Scots, might be expected to land in strength and 
destroy the naval bases while the patrols were away at sea; or 
it was designed to protect these bases against the brigandage of 
revolted peasants, like those which had already begun to give 
so much trouble in Gaul. Between these alternatives the evi¬ 
dence does not permit us to choose. 

The work of Constantins involved some redistribution of mili¬ 
tary uniis. How this was carried out in detail we cannot say; 
for inscriptions are by now almost entirely lacking, and it is not 
clear how far the dispositions given in the much later 
Dignit 42 ttim apply to this period. If we are justified in supposing 
that the garrisons of the Saxon Shore as there d^ri^d Etili 
preserve the arrangements made by Constantius, the inference 
will he that he moved the Second legton from Caerleon to Rich- 
borough and garrisoned the other forts with units of which most 
were probably new creations; only one of them was derived 
from the early imperial army of Bri tain. 

Reorganization of a far more sweeping kind, involving the 
entire political and military system of the empire, had already 
been set ou foot by Diocletian and was to be carried farther by 
Constantine; and of this, since Britain was now drawn into it, 
some account must be given.* The new system, Inaugurated in 

* Vegetitu, Di fU MUitm, iv* 37. 
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293, itivolvcd three main features: a reform of dvil administra- 
tioo, a reform of the army* and a reform of th e imperial power * 
the whole bdng designed with the utmost care so as to create a 
strongly centralized despotism, instead of one emperor there 
were now to be four: two seniofj Augusti, and twojunior* Caesars. 
Each Augustus was to retire from office twenty years after 
his origin^ appointment as Caesar* and to be succeeded by his 
junior* who would then appoint a Caesar of his own* The em¬ 
pire was divided into four parts* each member of the tetrarchy 
being responsible for one; but an Augustus might on occasion 
enter the territory assigned to either of the Caesars* 

This fourfold division of the supreme executive power broke 
down before many years were over3 but in the meantime it had 
done good work. The two new Caesars* Constandus, who was 
placed in command of the north-west* and Galerius* who ruled 
the Balkan provinces* were able soldiers* and Constandus was 
evidently^ as we can judge from his work in Britam* a statesman 
as wclU The steadily increasing prosperity of the British coun¬ 
try-side in the early fourth century must be put down* in part 
at least, to his credit- 

The principle governing the new dvil and military system 
was that these two sides of imperial administration should be 
complctdy separated- For purposes of civil government the 
empire was divided into twdve new units caUed dioceses; of 
these Britain formed one, and was governed by an official called 
ricariwj* The ukarius was, however* not directly responsible to 
the emperor; he was subordinate to the praetorian prefect of 
Gaul* who was in effect the viceroy of the north-western em¬ 
peror, resided at Trier* and governed what had once been 
the Gallic empire—the whole of transalpine Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain. But the hierarchical principle went a step farther. With¬ 
in the dioc^ were a number of provinces* These were now 
quite small units. lu Britain there were four: Britannia Prima, 
Britannia Secuuda* and two called after the two CaesarSp* 
Maxima Caesariensis after Galerius Maximianus, and Fiavia 
Caesariensis after Flavius Constandus, Maxima Caesariensis 
was governed by a man of consular rank; the others by pr<j^stJfs. 

The military service* though now entirely detached from the 

^ Bujy'i that they were CvUod iftef a town in BritBin called Cfloarra, 
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govcmora of provinces and the was at firsts until Con¬ 

stantine abolished this arrangement^ under the control of the 
praetorian prefect The reforms now put into operation, at first 
by Diocledan and later developed by Constandnej were de¬ 
signed to serve various purposes: to create large, mobile field- 
armies m addition to the garrisons of the frontiers; to increase 
the total strengLh«of cavalry; and to increase the efficiency of 
the higher command by recruiting It from prof^sional soldiers. 
The garrison-army, instead of being liable for general service 
in the fields became a purely local militiaj the so-called limitaneit 
operating for defensive purposes within the limits of its own 
province- The field-^armyj commanded (under the supreme 
control of the emperors) by officers cahed magisirit consisted of 
two classes of troo{^, paldiini and in each of which 

there were both cavalry^ now become the senior arm^ and In¬ 
fantry. 

How these refonns affected Britain in detail is far from dear. 
We do not even know m what parts of the country the four new 
provinces Jay* The *giant-coiumn^ at CSrcnccstcrj already re¬ 
ferred to, suggests that ttds town feU m Britannia Prima, and 
may even have been its capital; in w'hich case Prima must 
have induded the whole sou th-west of England. York must have 
been another provincial capital, and the head-quarters of the 
mcanus were doubtless at London* As for the military organiza¬ 
tion j the Pfodiia enumerates three commands: the Dux BriWi- 
Ttianimy with head-quarters at York, in chaise of the Erontier 
district; the CcTmi Liioris Saxenkij in command of the coastal 
forts from the Wash to the Solent; and the Cofms Briiaimiarum^ 
in charge of a field-army. The duke of Britain and the count 
of the Saxon Shore may possibly have been created by Con¬ 
stantins or his son Constantine the Great. But the count of 
Britain does not seem to have existed so early* Even as late as 
368 there seems to have been no such officer, and the units 
placed by the Jfeiitia under his command include some at least 
that were not raised until the fifth century,* 

There is no need here to repeat the story of how Dioelctian*s 
tetrarchy collapsed, leaving Constantine master of the world- 
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He was the natural son of Constantius hy Hdcna^ no British 
princess as later legend would have but a woman of humble 
birth. He was a little over thirty wheu his father died while they 
were both m Britain. Ck^nstantius had, it seems, repeated in 
certain ways the story of Sevems. Lite hirUj he first rebuilt the 
fortificadons of the frontier and then undertook a punitive war 
against the tribes to the north of it; for we know that in 306, 
after the restoration of the Wall, he revkited Britain to fight the 
Piets, and we are expressly told that this campaign was not 
undertaken with any view to the annexadon of territory^ and 
the writer implies that it was not a defensive war waged for the 
purpose of driving out invadej^,* After a brilliant victory, in 
which his son took part, he died at York, and Ctomtantine as¬ 
sumed the tide of Caesar. This was a claim for which he would 
have to fight; but his own affairs did not distract his mind from 
those of Britain. We have no less than five milestoneSj coming 
from all parts of the country, dated to the seven short months 
of his Caesarship, which proved that his first act must have 
been to embark on a sweeping scheme of repairs to all the main 
roads. 

Constans, who succeeded Constantine on his death in 337, 
had some trouble with Piets and Scots, who now begin to appear 
as partners in the work of raiding British territory. The Scots, 
as we ^eady know, wo'C the inhabitants of Ireland; the name 
Piet begins to be used about the end of the third century as a 
new collective name for those of central and northern Scotland. 
It seems to be simply the Latin equivalent or translation of the 
Celtic name Priteni, which means ^painted' or 'tattooed". That 
old custom, like the custom of using chariots in warfare, 
lingered on outside the Roman province. Later, the name of 
Piets was adopted by the Qalcdouians themscives, and became 
their national name. In the winter of 34^^-3 some emergency 
arose which induced Constam to visit Britain in person, and 
make a treaty with the barbarians, giving them concessions in 
return for their promise to keep quiet. To judge by the ordinary 
procedttre of the later empire, wc must infer that Constai^ 
allowed certain colonies of Piets and Scots to settle within Hs 
territory. One auch colony seems to have been established in 
the late third century, in which case wc may suppose that the 
new treaty gave it forma! recognition; viz. that of the Dcisi, a 

* Vo/hiY; Eumcoiui, V. 
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tribe from Couaty Meath, who are found in the fifth century 
occupying the Gower peninsula and adjacent parts of South 
Wales; one may think, too, of those Irish settlers who, if the 
Hisloiia Brillonum tells truth, were expelled from North Wales 
by Cunedda at the bcgianing of the same century. WTvat seems 
to have happened in the reign of Constans ,then,wasnota frontal 
attack on the Wall, where archaeology gives us no evidence of 
any disaster, but a movement of mixed immigrants by sea into 
the western coastlands, where Roman patrols and garrisons were 
thinnest. The policy of Constans was to give these settlers the 
position oT/oederati and hope that they would accept that posi tion 
loyally; the Roman garrisons of Wales were (]uite inadequate to 
keep them in order if they should be inclined to give trouble. 

In 350 Constans was murdered, and the comes Magnus Mag- 
nentius, a Gaul from Amiens, placed on the throne. He was 
gladly welcomed not only in Gaul but in Britain, Spain, and 
Italy; for Constans had made himself unpopular everywhere. 
Three years later Constantius 11 overthrew the usurper and 
proceeded to destroy thoise who had followed him. Among these 
was Mardnus, rvanor of Britain, a man universally beloved and 
devoted to the interests of his people. The emperor sent one 
of his civil servant, Paulus by name, to arrest the partisans of 
Magnendus. He acted in so arbitrary' and oppressive a manner 
that Martinus, driven beyond endurance, attacked him sword 
in hand, and failing to kill him turned the sword upon himself. 
The death of so good a public serv'ant, and the savage vengeance 
which Paulus vvTcaked upon his victims, was described as an 
eternal stain upon the rule of Constantius. 

Soon afterwards Constantins appointed as Caesar for the Gal¬ 
lic provinces his cousin Julian, a young man of brilliant promise 
and high character. Julian never visited Britain; but we have 
already bad occasion to consider the significance of his shipment 
of British com to the Rhine in 359, and early in 360, on hearing 
at Parts that the Kets and Scots had broken their treaty with 
Constans and were ravaging the frontier districts, he sent his 
magistermUiium Lupicinus to Britain with a field-army to drive 
them out. The occasion is memorable as the first on which a 
genuine invasion of barbarians, on a scale so large as to require 
the service of a mobile force to check it, is recorded. In other 
frontier provinces it had often happened before; in Britain never; 
and this immunity must have contributed much to the peace 
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and prosperity which down to at least the middic of the fourth 
century rcigticd evcr^'^vhcrc in the British countrj'-sidep 

Luplcinus docs not seem to have been particularly successful. 
He is described au able soldier^ but conceited^ pompous, 
greedy, and cruel. Hk stay in Britain was cut short by the 
troubles arising out ofjuliaii^s elevation to the rank of Augustus, 
and four years later we are told that Piets, Scots, Saxons, and 
Attacotti^ were plundering Britain, without pause. Julian had 
fallen in the cast in 363; in 368 Valentinian I, while fighting 
invaders in north-eastern Gaul, heard that these raids had 
brought matters to a desperate crisis^ A concerted plan had been 
formed by the Piets, Scots, and Attacotti with the Saxons and 
Frants: one host was to invade Britain, the other simuitancously 
to overrun the northern coast of Gaul. Britain was attacked on 
three sides at once. The Piets assailed Hadriau^s Wall, helped 
by the treachery of its garrison, the so<allcd Arcani, The Scots, 
already established in force on the west coast, swept over the 
fertile lowlands frotn that sidc^ the Franks and Saxons landed 
in force on the south-east. The disaster to the Roman anus was 
complete, Nectandus, count of the Saxon Shore, and Fullofau- 
dcs, duke of Britain, both fell iu the general rout of their troops. 

Valcndnian was too much perturbed to act with decision; 
butai^cr various false starts he sent Count Theodosius, a distin¬ 
guished soldier^ across the Channel with a large force, Theodo¬ 
sius, landing at Richborough, found the country swarming with 
barbarian bands, laden with captives and booty, and London 
in a state of siege* His first step was to throw himself into the 
capital, neorganbie the government, and begin collecting the 
information without which it would be rash to engage so vast 
an enemy. In the foUowirtg spring he set to work to clear the 
country of invaders. This task was barely finished when he 
found himself confronted with a new danger* A certain Valen¬ 
tinus, a Pannonian by birth, who had been living in Britain^ 
was tampering with the troops and plotting a rebellion. He was 
unmask^ and executed; but Theodosius realized how deep was 
the demoralization on which he had been reckoning, and Ibre- 
bore to probe farther into the conspiracy. 

This inciden t, togedicr wdth the treachery of the Arcani, sug¬ 
gests that the limiuiTtfi of Britain were at this time hardly to be 
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trusted as watch-dogs of a peaceful and wealthy diocese* All but 
barbariam themselves^ and a peasant militia jraihcr than a wdl- 
disciplined armyi it is hard to resist the impression that their 
sympathies were more on the side of the barbarian without and 
the peasant wilhinj the potential invader and the potential rebel, 
than the rich iando^vner whose property they were ordered to 
protect- If the garrison of the frontier had not only betrayed 
it to the Piets, as we are expressly told they did, but had made 
common cause with them to the extent of joining them in their 
plundering expeditions to the south, it is easy to see both why 
Valentinus found it so easy to enlist them on his side, and why 
Theodosius was obliged to disband the Arcani* The phrase 
^barbarian conspiracy^, applied by Ammianus to the whole in¬ 
vasion, as^me$ a new and sinister meaning. 

Theodosius restored the WaU and reconstructed its shattered 
buildings; we can still recognize the handiwork of his masons* 
He did not, however, rebuild the milecastles and turrets; those 
were henceforth left unoccupied; it has been suggested that the 
Arcani whom he abolished were the patrolling garrison of 
the Wall, who used these buildings as their quarttns,^ And^ like 
Severus and Constantins before him, he launched a fierce 
coimter-attack at the invaders, pursuing them to thdr homes by 
land and sea and ravaging their countries^ 

Archaeology permits us to add a further fact about the re- 
oTgantzadon of Theodosius- Along the Yorkshire coast, from 
Huntcliff near Saltbum to Filey, there are stone signal-towers, 
surrounded by curtain-walls whose comer bastions could have 
mounted a small catapult, crowning the headlands and com¬ 
manding the sea. Excavation has proved that they were occu¬ 
pied about the years 370-95, which implies that they were part 
of a coastguard system inaugurated by Theodosius in order to 
prolong the defensive works of the Saxon Shore and thu^ give 
protection to the north-east coast against raiders who had now 
become venturesome enough to sail direct across the North Sea 
for a landfall at Flamborough Head and the diffs of Cleveland. 
They workedi we may imagine, in connexion with a fleet based 
on the Humber, and could send signals either to it or to the duke 
of Britain's head-quarters at York* 

One odi(T detail is recorded. We arc told that when, after 
suppressing Valentinus, he resumed the course of his labours, 

* In Ardu AfBmSj icr. 4, Lx (1939], pu 
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rebuilding townsy forts^ and frontter-workaj ‘he so completely re¬ 
stored to its former state tbe province which he had ceded to the 
enem/s rule that on hU restoration it had a regular governor 
and the emperor, as if to celebrate a triumph, ordered it to be 
henceforth called Valenda'.* And in confirmation of this we 
find in the Digmtaitm the number of British provinces 

increased to five, Valentia having, like Maxima CacsarieniisiSi a 
governor of consular rank. 

’WTicrc was Valentia? Charles Bertram of CopcnhagcD, who 
has descrv'edly been called the cleverest and most snccessfijil lite¬ 
rary impostor of modem times, placed It, m his bogus account of 
Britain by 'Richard of Cirencester', in the region between the 
two Walls and so hard is it to disentangle Bertram's inventions 
from the body of credible knowledge that while this chapter was 
being written a new book reached the writer^s hands in which 
a very distinguished scholar describes Galloway as situated in 
the Roman province of Valentia. But this identification was 
wrong. It is quite certain that for Theodosius the fronder of the 
empire lay where it had lain for nearly two centuries before him, 
on Hadrian*s Wall, What Ammianus tells us makes it clear that 
Valentia was a region which at first he had meant to leave in 
the enemy^s hands (it therefore canoot have been the district 
immediately south of the Wall), but recovered &om them when, 
in the course of organizing his reconquests, he found himself 
more succcssfu! than be had expected. There is only one part of 
Britain wrhich will fit these requirements^ Valentia must have con¬ 
sisted in great part at least of those Welsh districts which for some 
time past had been in the hands of Scotic settlers.^ These were 
deprived of the status of foedtrmti^ incorporated in a new pro¬ 
vince, and governed directly by a Roman consular* Significantly, 
the old fort at Carnarvon ^cems now to have been rebuilt* 

Another new name now appears in Britain. Perhaps to ede- 
brate this same victory, the name of London was changed to 
Augusta. The new name was used officially by the moncyers of 
Magnus Maximus and the imperial derks w'ho compiled the 
but it nc\^cr displaced the old in the daily life of the 
ddzens, and the Saxon settlers never heard the andent capital 
mentioned by any other name but that of Londinimn. 

^ Ammciniu Mamlliaiii^ nvili. 
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The only other mcident of British history belonging to the 
rdgn of Valentinian I is the settlement of a tribe of AJamanni 
from the neighbourhood of Mainz^ with their king Fraomar^ 
they to become a regiment of limiicjuij he to commcuid them 
with the rank of tribune. They have left no trace in the British 
sections of the and we cannot tell where they w'ere 

settled; but it was probably where frontier trtx^ps were most 
needed, on or near the Wall. 

Valentinian was succeeded as emperor of the west by his son 
Gratbn. Before the young emperor had been on the throne 
three: years^ his eastern colleague Valens perished at the hands 
of the Goths in one of the greatest disasters of Roman history* 
the battle of Adrianople. Gradan* realiring the need of seeking 
out the best military talent in such an emergency, called to hb 
cou rt the younger TTieodosius, son of the saviour of Britain^ His 
father had been treacherously murdered by Valens* and the 
son* now 33 years old, had since then been living quietly on hb 
Spanbh estate. He was given the rank of migiskr and 

began the career which in a few months brought him to the 
position of Augustus, as emp^or of the cast 

Theodosius had served under his father in the British war; 
wth him had served another Spaniard* Magnus Maximus* who 
stayed in Britain and rose there 10 high commands He had a 
success] career* and had victories to his credit (the Piets and 
Scots* in spite of their defeat in 369* were still giving trouble)* 
when in 383 he decided to claim the throne of the westem em^ 
pire+ Gratian's position was weak^ he had lost the confidence 
of the army* and Maximus shared the general reeling against 
him. Our authorities differ as to whether or not he was moved 
by jealousy of hb old comrade’s rapid promotion* but they agree 
as to hb ability and courage# He denuded Britain of its best 
troops and crossed the Channel. Near Paris he encouatered 
Gratian^s army, which deserted to him. Gratian fled and was 
murdered at Lyons by one of his own men* and Maximus be¬ 
came master of GauJ and Spain* the old union . of the north¬ 
western provinces. But he was unable to protect them. The 
defence of the Rhine frontier kept him busy* and Hadrian^s Wall 
was once more swamped* in its under-garrisoned condition* by 
the northern barbarians* 

Thb was the end of the Wall. It has long been known that 
the coins found on it go down to the rdgn of Gratian and there 
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Stop. That hy itself does not prove that its history ends with 
Gradan. Bat of late* since the events leading to the Rora^ 
evacuation of Britain have boiome a matter of controversial 
intcr^t, excavators working there year by year have paid 
special attention to the last phase of its history, and condiuons 
have entirely changed since^ in 1915^ Haverfield declared 
open question whether the Wall might not have been held after 
395 - familiar with the actual work of the Theodo- 

sian restoration 5 we know that the occupation which followed 
it was a short onei and we know chat after the disaster which 
closed that occupation there was no rebuilding.* 

Even after the fall of Maximus in 3B8 the central govemmimt 
was not at once in a position to re-establish its hold on Britain, 
It was not an til 395 that Theodosias, leaving his clevcn-year-<>ld 
son Honorius to occupy the throne of the west, left abo his 
general Sdlicho as regent. By 399, and again in 400, we find the 
court poet Claudian triumphantly celebrating the liberation of 
Britain from Saxon, Piedsh, and Scodc invaders. In 399 he 
writes that the sea is peaceful now the Saxon is conquered, and 
Britain secure since the Piet is broken j in celebrating the 
first consulship of Siilicho, he maks: Britain express her grati¬ 
tude for the fact that she no longer fears either Piet or ^ot, and 
no longer from all along her coast secs the Saxon bearing down 
with every shift of the wind. Between 395 and 399, that is to 
say, Stilicho had taken measures for the defence of Brit^. 

It would be pleasant if we could Identify one part of Stilicho s 
work with the erection of the Yorkshire coastal signal-tow^ot to 
which reference has ^eady been made. Unfortunately the 
evidence from their excavations makes this impossible. I t shows, 
rather, that they were occupied until about 395, having evi¬ 
dently hcen left in working order by Maximus, and were ^cn 
destroyed by enemy action. We must look for traces of Stiheho 
elsewhere. 

Archacologicaily, if wc except the very probable case of the 

^ Aa ft umplc of tfce type of evidence, cf. Richmond in Cumk ^ Traa. 

p. 17]; "not i-cry loop after 375 cnany IdOIkI AIkI biirat an unevanjaT^ 

bftTwk, itill in wiH-klng order. 'Hirrt ii no evidemM for laiw occup^a {uird- 
onvald). irccTtain lilc U^itioia cvrrcnt in WftJa aff: m ftll lo be lifted 
At Cftrlule; Jiii honemcn on the WbJI; Iu 9 shadowy connexion wtb me OIRCe of 

BriStanimim: cf (1 Be [>, p. 1 ^ 

were embayed u feontiernnen cn ibe tVali between iu evatuadon hy tbe resvEUT 
ihMiiana and haft tramfercscc to Noftb ^VnJea by SulicbQ^ for wliich KC p. 303* 
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tiles stamped with the name of Honorius from the Saxon Shore 
fort at Pevcnscy^ they have not been found. But they seem to 
exist in the pages of the This contains a survey of the 

forces under the command of the duke of Britain, divided into 
two parts. First comes a list of fourteen units stadoned, so far 
as we can identify their stations, in Yorkshire^ county Durham, 
and Westmorland. Then conies a second list, headed item per 
lineam vallit and enumerating the forts of Hadrian*s Wall with 
some others* Now the as we have it wa$j so Bury has 

proved, a working copy for office use which was compiled in or 
about the year 4^8, The presence in it of the section on 
Hadrian’s Wall, which had been finally abandoned for forty-fivc 
years at that date, shows that we cannot trust it to contain no 
anachronisms; but if wc recognize the per lirteam UfJ/i section as 
an anachronism, and cut it out of the text, wc are left with a dis¬ 
position of troops which is quite intelligible on the assumption 
that the Wall and the Cumberland coastlands were irrecoverable, 
and that the purpose of the supreme command was to protect the 
vale of York, the only part of the north where Roman civihza* 
tion had ever taken root* If this was the plan executed by 
Stilicho, together with a restoration of the Saxon Shore, the 
words of Claudiau become intelligible* and as accurate as a 
court poet^B words need be. 

It remains to ask whether StiUcho^s reorganization involved 
any special measures against the Scots* We are told by the 
author of the Hut&ria Brittamm that one Cunedag or Cunedda* 
at a date very soon before the end of the fourth century, came 
from Manau Guotodin with his eight sons to Guenedota or 
Gwynedd, which is north-westem Wales and Anglesey, expelled 
the Scots from diat region, and founded a local dynasty. Manau 
Guotodin was identified by Rhys with the country of the 
Otadini; and even if this is wrong Cunedda seems to have lived 
in the north before going to Wales. The spontaneous migra¬ 
tion of a tribe from that district across Brigantia to Wales, while 
Britain was under Roman government, is improbable in the 
extreme; but the transplantation of a tribe from one frontier 
district to another is a commonplace of late Roman history* The 
story of Cunedda must indicate that, just before the close of the 
century, the Roman government applied this weU-wom device 
to the Scotic problem; enlisting a tribe from the north and 
planting it with the status oi/oederuti in the west* there to act 
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as a local militia under its own and replace the unruly 
Irisbj who had hitherto been aUowcd to possess the land. If the 
date given is correct* and it is at least circumstantial—146 years 
before the reign of Mailcun—the tiansplantatioa of Cunedda 
was part of SdUcho^s work. 
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I F Britain was as grate£i] far tli€ Stilichonian reor^ganizatian 
as Claudiaii would have m believe, her gratitude did not last 
long. Rome herself was in danger;, and in 401 or 40^^ Stilicho 
found it nectary to withdraw troops for Ms own Gothic war. 
Claudian^ who is once more our authority, describes these troops 
as 'the legion that protects the remotest Britons, curbs the fierce 
Scot, and scans the forms tattooed upon the bloodless sldn of the 
dying Piet"* It would be rash to insist on the words of such a 
description. They need not even refer to a legion; the term may 
be used by poetic licence for troops ia general; and the reference 
to Piets and Scots is conventional padding, offering no clue to 
identification of the legion. If legion it was* Claudian, in fact, 
tells us nothing except that the garrison of British iimUanii was 
sensibly weakened, and we can add nothing to what he tells us* 
When Alaric was defeated at Verona in 403 it is unlikely that 
the British troops were sent back. The danger was checked^ but 
not ended ; and in 405 the fresh invasion of Radagaisus had to 
be met. In the autumn of 40S the army of Britam, in despair 
at the peril m which it found itself, set up a usurper named 
Marcus, in the hope of providing more efficiently for the defence 
of the country* Marcus was very soon murdered, and was fol¬ 
lowed by another usurper called Gradan, who only survived his 
elevation by four months. The army* however, was determined 
to have an emperor of its own, and its third choice fell on a cer^ 
tain CoQstaniine* He began Ms career by sending to Honorius 
and explaining that he had acted under compulsion; Honorius 
replied by acknowledging him, and Constantine crossed over to 
Gaul* He made what arrangements he could for the defence of 
Britain in his absence, but in effect his action must have further 
weakened the already inadequate garrison there, while he de¬ 
voted his attention to securing the Rhine frontier and consoli¬ 
dating his own position by adding Spain to his realm. 

The Britons had less reason than ever to be satisfied. The 
emperor whom they had created was neglecting their interests 
and [caving them to shift for themselves; accordingly they re¬ 
volted against him, expelled his governors, and sent protesta¬ 
tions of loyalty to Honorius while arming themselves for their 
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own defence. But in 410 Honorius was in no position to do 
any thin g for them. The attempts of Constantliic to protect the 
eastern frontior of Gaul had broken do^vn; Alaric was inarching 
on Romcj Stihehoj the main defence of the western empire, had 
lost both his place and hb life; and all the emperor could do was 
to reply instructing the Bridsh cwUiiUs to arrange for their o^vn 
safety as best they could. 

Up to thb point the story h dear. It leaves us with a well- 
defined situaiion in Britain. There were still troops in the bland, 
left behind hy Constantine; but now that hb representatives had 
been expelled there was nobody to command them and nobody 
to c^Txy on the work of civil administration in the diocese* The 
Britons j who had no in tendon of p arting company with the em¬ 
pire, had asked Honorim to make good these defects; unable to 
do so through force of circumstaiices, he instructed the tribal 
authorities to carry on with both sides, civil and military, of the 
work of government, until such dme as he could send them 
nominees of hb own; and his instructions were obeyed. 

Beyond thb point all certainties vanbh. Until lately it was 
believed that Honorius was never able to do what he could not 
do in 4 [0, and that in this year Britain ceased to be a part of the 
Roman empire* Within the last few years thb view has been 
challenged; indeed, it has been confidently denied; and it has 
been held for an establbhed fact that, shortly afterwards, the 
broken connexion was made good in its entirety, and remained 
good for another generation. It b therefore necessary to con¬ 
sider what reasons there are for holding one view rather than 
the other, or whether the truth may not be found somovherc 
between them.* 

It need hardly be said (the exbtence of the controversy b 
enough to show it) that ancient writers have nothing deebive to 
say, one w^ay or the other. We have accounts of ConstanUne’'s 
usurpation Irom OlyTUpiodorus, Zosimus^ So^somcn, and Oro- 
sins. Zoshnus tclb us how the Britons set up a government of 
their own. and how Honorius confinned it; but none of these 
writers cither or definitely implies that direct government 
from Rome was or was not renewed at a later date. Attempts 
have been made to extract something definite out of casual 
references in other writers. One chronicler writes that in the 

* The reader wh[7 wi4ihta logo inta the documents ftiid lilcralurc fhr tbcdiKusu&Jl 
which foUowi wit) rcTcTCllCCS in the BibUegniphyp 
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reign of Honorius ‘Britaio was for ever lost to the Roman name’* 
This seems conclusive for the (radiuonal view; but a partisan of 
the other view points out that the writer in question is inactu- 
rate in his facts and prone to exaggeration, and counters with 
a quotation from Prosper Tiro showing that in 422-32 Britain 
could still be caUed a ‘Roman ^!aiid\ in contradistinction to a 
'barbarian island’ hke Ireland. It is hardly worth while to retort 
that no one doubts the continued Romanity, in some sense, 
ofBritain at that time; the only question is whether it implied 
the regular reception of administrative officcre from Rome* 

Nor can any argument be safely drawn from this very lack of 
conclusive statements. The condition of historical literature in 
the fifth century is not such as to justify the assumption that, had 
Britain been recovered as an integral part of the empire, we 
should have heard of it. None the less, that silence imposes the 
onus of proof on those who maintain that an event took place 
of which contemporary writeis and subsequent historians give 
not so much as a hint. 

From continental writers we turn to British. Gildas, who lived 
in the sixth century in firitainj Ireland, and Brittany, is not an 
historian but the writer of a tract for the times. In the course of 
it, however, he makes historical statements which bear on our 
problem.^ The Britons, he tells us, rebelled against Rome and 
sent the tyrant Maximus to Gaui; whereupon the country was 
set upon and ravaged by the Piets and ScoU- The Britons dis¬ 
patched envoys to Rome bearing letters of submission and beg¬ 
ging for help; and the Romans sent a legion witich cleared the 
country of invaders and returned* mstnicting the Britons to 
build a wall in order to keep them out for the future; which 
they did, but not being shown how to do it they built it of turf, 
and so it was usel^. The legion went home in triumph, and 
the barbarians broke in again. Again a petition for aid was sent 
to Rome; again it was granted; and thb time the victorious 
army itself built a stone wall from sea to sea. But even this failed 
to keep the barbarians out; and a third time the Britons sent 
their appeal, to 'Agitius in his third corisubhip', but this time 
it was rejected, and the Britons had to fend for themselves. 

In literary form, this story 13 a 'triad' in the traditional Welsh 
style: it might be called the 'Three Groans of Britain", but 
that tlic triad has been expanded into a homily^ In matter, it 

* Di Emdio M Cfftiqmia Briiafmiaif chapccfi 13-20. 

u 
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obviously mixes fact and fiction* Gildas knows a good deal about 
MaximuSj who became an important figure in Welsh folk-lore; 
but the *first vengeance* looks very much like a reminiscence 
of the campaign of Theodosius (the fortifying of the frontier 
and the triumphant return are both conspicuous features of 
that campaign as narrated by Aimtiianus) complicated by an 
attempt on the part of a Briton to explain the existence of the 
Antonine Wah* in complete ignorance of its true history; but 
if that is so Gildas has inverted the order of Theodosius and 
Maximus, The second devastation and second vengeance, 
unlike the firsts described with no historica! detail what¬ 
ever; their only point is that they lead up to the construe- 
dou of a stone waU; and they might very w^ell be nothing 
but a myth invented to explain the W^all of Hadrian^ The 
third petition evidently contains a reference to the third consul^ 
ship of Actius in 446; hcrCj thcreforej we are back in the 
region of history, and we can use the authority of Gildas^ for 
what it is worth, to assert that a fruitless appeal was made at 
that time- 

Any attempt to base a theory of Roman reoccupation upon 
the story of Gildas must fail. Apart fix^m the suspiciously poetic 
form of the narrative, hh ignorance even of early fifth-century 
history is shown by two crucial facts: first, that from the days 
of M^mus onwaids be believed that there was no Roman 
government m Britain; secondly, that after Maximus he knows 
of no other British usurpers. With his passion for 5)Tnmeir>' and 
rhetorical effect he could never have refrained from mentioning 
Constantine, had he heard of him* It is therefore going beyond 
the limits of reasonable interpretation to say that Gildas in 
describing the first vengeance is giving an account of Stilicho's 
reorganization, and, in describing the second^ an account of one 
vrhich folloTived the rescript of Honorius in 410. AH his narrative 
proves is that he knew a good deal about *Maxen Wledig% somc- 
tliing about Theodosius, and something of great iutcrcstj not 
elsewhere preserv^ed, about Actius; not that he knew anytliing 
of events between 388 and 446. 

We turn to archaeology. Imcriptions are lacking. We have 
only one which falls anywlierc near this time. It is a rudely cut 
slab from one of the Yorkshire signal-stations, recording its 
crectiou by a certain Justinian. If this was the Justinian or 
Justin who scix'cd, as we arc told, under Constantine III, and 
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if the claim of erection really means re-erection^ the slab is 
evidence for a restoration of these signal-stations at that 
usurper's command; but those which have been dug show no 
Signs of rebuilding, and it is possible that the reference is to 
some other Justinian, a gtneratioD earlier, in charge of the 
original work. 

Pottery and architectural remains tell us nothing; Britain has 
yielded no parallels to the fifth-century sites that have been 
explored on the German frontier. 

There remain coin$. Nothing could be more striking than 
the contrast between the abundance of fourth-century coins 
found in Britain, and minted down to the year 355, and the 
extreme rarity of any belonging to a later date. Except for a 
very few of Constantine III, the fifth-century coins that are 
known from British sites are no more than might have found 
their way into a land outside the borders of the empire^ This 
might seem decisive against any reoccupation; but the case is 
not so clear as that* In 335 the western mints almost ceased to 
issue copper, and coin of every kind became much rarer, except 
so far as old issues were stiU used, with a sprinkling of gold and 
silver which were more carefully handled and rarely lost. Sites 
on the middle Danube, certainly occupied in the middle of the 
fifth century, have produced coin-series remarkably like that 
from Richbotough; and a comparison between coin-frnds in 
Britain and those of northern Gaul, so far as it has gone in recent 
years, seems to show that their diEcrcncc on the two sides of the 
Channel is not so very great. We have in Britain, it is true, 
nothing quite parallel with the Tutfooz gold hoard of Con¬ 
stantine III, John, and Valentinianlll;* but even in Gaul that 
is exceptional ; and our present knowledge does not justify us 
in asserting that the prima facie case against reoccupadon, 
based on (he cessation of coins in Britain about the dmc of 
Constantine III, ia valid* Here, too, the evidence u incon¬ 
clusive. 

One source of information is left* The Mtitk Digniiatum con¬ 
tains a detailed account of the civil and mihtary establishment 
maintained in the diocese of Britain* The brilliant article by 
Bury, to which reference has already been madcj argues that tbe 
copy of the western from wldch our text is derived was a 

manuscript written in or about 428, which was subsequently 
^ Blicicket, La Trdsmt dt mormaia fvfnvwv [1900}, p. 2*^ 
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used in the of the prlmueriusftuiimoTum and there ccrrcctcd 

and added to from time to time. Whatever occurs in there* 
fore^ describes eitlicr a state of things existing in 4 j? 8 or one that 
came into existence later; for when the copy was lirst made up 
in that year any considerable section which was out of date 
would have been omittedp It follows 'that Britain as a whole 
was stilJ held by tlie empire in 4^8'. 

Tills view of the together with the inference drawn 

from jtj has been accepted and developed with great learning 
and acuteness by the accomplished German historian^ 0 r^ Ernst 
Stein. In France itbas been less succ^sful: Monsieur Ferdinand 
Lotj a distinguished specialist on the later empire* has discus^d 
it only to reject it, and maintains that die text owes its present 
form to 'unintelligent or over-caudous functionaries who did 
not venture to suppress what had long ceased to correspond with 
the facts\ In this country no historian has altogether accepted 
it, chidly* no doubt^ owing to the impossibility of reconciling it 
\rith the known details of Romano-Bridsh history. 

The crux is Hadrian's Wall. It figures in the MHtta; but the 
evidence for its evacuation some forty-five years before Buty’s 
date for the original manuscript is not now doubted by any 
scholar acquainted with it.* This section of the Miitk, there¬ 
fore* was long out of date whett it was included in the copy; 
and wdtli this the general principle, that nothing out of date 
can exist there, falls to the ground. Nor is tliis surprising. No 
great knowledge of ofTicial documents is needed to convince a 
stud cut that they often contain entries which, in Monsieur Lot's 
words, have long ceased to correspond with the facts. And dm 
need be no reproach to the ofHdals. Any government which 
had lost a frontier district, and had the smallest expectation of 
reclaiming it, would keep a record of its organip^dou as a 
matter of course. How dse would the details of that organiza¬ 
tion be available when it was possible once more to make them 
effective? And where would iho primkenus keep them, if not in 
the 

^Vhat is certainly true of the Wall tnay be true of Britain as 
a whole. The independence granted by Honorius was not, on 
cither side, intended to be permanent. Whether or no the 

* Not i^tuih Kholiin Alone. The &nly Gcrmnc writer Who hat itud^ tta 
^dence in detAil and AI fim hand, ProTcscr Emit FAbrkiuj, actepu Ltj 
xiU, pcL ^ 
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official I:^gime m Britam actually was rcsiorcdj Its rcstojration 
was contemplated. If Britain vva^ lo^t in 4:0 and if a fresh copy 
of the western had been needed about the year 415^ 

the dvD and military services of the diocese would certainly 
have been copied into the new tnanuscript—not out of anti¬ 
quarian. interest, and not in order to deceive, but for the con¬ 
venience of the govern meat* Whether the same would be true 
of a copy made in 428 is a question we have no means of 
answering: nothing entitles us to answer it in the negative. 

The purely general argument for reoccupadon, based on the 
mere presence of Britain in the documentp is therefore insuffi¬ 
cient. But there remains a special argument of an altogether 
different kind. This was already stated by Bury^ and it has been 
admirabfy worked out by Dr+ Stdn. Among the officers ascribed 
to Britain is one called Srii^umhrwn^ Unlike his two col¬ 
leagues, the count of the Saxon Shore and the duke of Britain, 
he commands a force consisting not of iimiland or feed gairbon- 
troops but of comilaUnsesi a mobile fidd'army of six cavalry and 
three infantry units. No such officer and no such force are men¬ 
tioned anywhere in our literary sources^; and as late as 360 and 
again iu 368 it is reasonably certain, from the narratives we 
possess, chat nothing of the kind existed* 

Moreover, thi? silence concerning a count of Britain in the 
fourth century extends to the case of four others, who together 
form a well-defined class of officer* Like him, the counts of 
Italy, Strasbuig, Illyricum, and Spain command small armies 
of comiiaUns^ which are confined to certain localities ; whereas, 
in general, cemitaimses have no such territorial restriction, but 
arc part of the general field-army of the empire, eastern or 
western as the case may be. They are pecuUar, too, in their 
rank. Whereas other commanded of field-armies have the title 
of uir iliustriSt these five, like the commanders of frontier-armies, 
have the lower rank of ciV sp€ciabiiis. 

None of these five counts can be shown to have existed before 
the fifth century. The first occurrence of what looks tike such 
a command occurs in 409, when Gencridus was appointed m 
lUyricum; hut he appears to have borne the titlemaghUrmiiitum, 
which places the fully developed form of such commands, with 
the title cijitmj, after that year. It has been conjectured that it 
originated with the rcorgaahation carried out by the Fatridan 
Constantius in the second decade of the century. The count of 
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Britain, thcrerorc, cannot have existed until after the rescript of 
Honorius. 

Bury presses this argument one stage fartlier. The 
contains two lists of fidd-units: one, in the fifth and sixth chap¬ 
ters, showing their division as between the master of foot and 
the master of horse; the other, in the seventh, showing thdr 
distribu tion as between the various western provinces. Theoreti¬ 
cally, every unit should appear in both lists. Actually, there are 
about twenty in the second list which do not occur in the first, 
as well as a dozen which we can identify only on the hypothesis 
that their names are given somewhat differently in the two 
cases. This discrepancy i$ explained by suggesting that the 
second list was drawn up later than the first, and that the addi¬ 
tional units found there were enrolled after the first list had 
been compiled. If the first list was up to date in 4^8, as on 
Bur/s view it must have been, the additional units came into 
existence after that year. Five of them occur in the army of the 
count of Britain, as well as three doubtfiil ones. That officers 
command, therefore, either first came into existence or (what 
for our purpose comes to the same thing) was completely re¬ 
organized after 428. 

There is a second alternative, which is adopted by Dr. Stein: 
the first list may have been an earlier one, copied out un- 
corrected into the 428 manuscript, and the second may repre^ 
sent the actual state of things In that year. It would not matter, 
argues Dr. Stein, that one ihr was incorrect if the other was 
correct; and as we already know that out-of-date material was 
some times allowed to stand in the fair copy, we may accept this 
as possible. In cither case the conclusion stands, that the count 
of Britain’s command must have come into existence after the 
supposed severance of Britain firom the empire. 

At this point our minds may return to Gildas. May there 
not, after all, have been a Vcoud vengeance’ as he describes it-^ 
a purely temporary expedidon sent from Rome, or rather from 
army head^uartofs in Gaul, in answer to a petition from the 
neglected cities of Britain^ without any rc-establishmcnt of per¬ 
manent civil govertiment? Bury has forestalled any such hypo¬ 
thesis by showing that, of the five counts we are discossing, three 
fall into line with the general run of officials in having assigned 
to them the insignia proper to their office, and are given each 
a chapter to himself m the book; two have no insignia and arc 
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only mentioned in the general provincial list. These two* the 
counts of Illyrictim and Spain, had therefore no definite and 
settled standing in the imperial hierarchy; which he explains by 
suggesting that they were only appointed ad and ^it was not 
intended to mate them part of the permanent military establish- 
meni\ But on this showing the conni of Britain, with his insignia 
and large staff, cannot have been appointed only for the purpose 
of a single campaign; he must have been a permanent official. 

Even granted, then, that the general argument based on the 
date of the and the impossibility of its iiicinding out-of- 

date material, is worthless, there remains a powerful argument 
for the conclusion that, after the rescript of Honorius, the British 
establishment was augmented by the addition of a permanent 
officer in commaifid of a permanent field-army. This conclusion 
depends on the assumption that a count of this kind cannot have 
existed at an earlier date* This assumption, however, 13 cer¬ 
tainly probable; and until it can be discredited we must accept 
as probable the reQccupatioii'JDr Britain, perhaps after a con¬ 
siderable interval by the fidd-army of the count. 

We have next to consider what this implies. It might entail 
the existence of a i^carius and his staff, retiding in London. It 
might entail the existence of provincial governorsi not neces¬ 
sarily of all;^ but po^ibly of some. It might entail the existence 
of a certain number of certainly not ail those mentioned 

in the but possibly those of the Saxon Shore. A civil and 

military rcoccupation of this kind might very well have been 
restricted to a comparatively smalt area in the south-east To 
be effective, it is not htely to have extended far into the west 
and north. 

For checking these guesses we have a possible clue in the dis¬ 
tribution of late coins. Broadly speaking, the coins on any given 
Romano-British site, e.xcept the forts of the Wall, where they end 
with Gratian, and the vUlas, where they die out as a rule some^^ 
what earlier, go do^vn to Arcadins and the early yeai^ of Hono- 
rius, and there stop; these last being usually present in fair 
numbers, but a good deal less common than those of the Con- 
sfantinian dynasty. At Richborough, on the contrary, the latest 
coins arc by far the commonest. The contrast between Rich- 
borough and a site like, say, Wroxeter Hes not in the corn-series 
ending at a different place—it ends everywhere, apart from rare 
isolated outliers, at 395—but in its ending there in a different 
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way: at RicJiborough with a vast increase at the end* at the 
average town-site with diminution at the end. 

The Richborough type of coin-series points to an intense 
occupation not only up to 395, but for some time aflerwards; 
new coins not being mintedg old ones are being used instead, 
and are bdng shipped there for some purpose in large numbo^. 
The excavators ofRichborough hdd that the coin-fiuds showed 
*an intensive occupation lasting well into the 6fth century*/ 
Moreover, they suggest regular communication with the Conti¬ 
nent, from which alone these repeated consignments of money 
can have been brought. The fact that so few, relatively speak¬ 
ing, found their way into the interior, suggests that they were 
either hoarded there by the authorities who imported them, or 
spent at Richborough itself—for example, in payment to troops 
quartered there. It is pOMible^ then, that the count of Biitain 
had Richborough as his head-quarters. 

But these coins, which came so abundantly to Richborough 
itsdf, must, if there was an effective oceupation of the country, 
have spread pretty freely wherever that occupation extended. 
We have, therefore, to ask whether there are any other parts of 
the country where a coin-series of the Richborough type is 
found. There are: at several sites in East Anglia we find the 
same thing happening on a much smaller scale; and again in 
Wiltshire and at Weymouth. If a diagonal line is drawn across 
the map from the middle ofDorset to Cambridge and the Wash, 
the segment of England lying south-east of it, including (it may 
be noted) nine of the major towns, and over half the known 
villas, comprises all the sites in which coin-series of this charac¬ 
teristic type have been found. 

It would scetn possible, then, that the area which the count 
of Britain was meant to protect was this south-eastern region, 
which was probably governed by a mcanm at London. Excava¬ 
tions in Saxon Shore forts have entirely failed to find elsewhere 
any coin-series comparable with that of Richboroughj and we 
must therefore infer that the other Saxon Shore forts were not 
re-ganisoncd. But the waUed towns of the romanized com¬ 
munities, defended by their own militia, served as fortresses- 
and outside the south-eastern area there may have been other 
unromanized/otfdbait, as well as Cuuedda^a tribe in the hills of 
Snowdonia. 

* Soc. d Aetaqimrlei, R^porti m of tUMcrvmgh, iL fi. 
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^ It rcmaiiis to ask how long this ncoccupatloa’ lasted. Its be¬ 
etling most certainly be associated with the work of the Patri¬ 
cian Constandus, who re-established Roinan control in Brittany 
about 4.17. Its dose has been associated with the Gallic chiom- 
cler’s entry under 44a: ‘Britain, distressed by various defeats and 
other happenings, becomes subject to the Saxons.’ But, even if 
that entry could be regarded as a sober statement of fact, we 
already know that the British tribal authorities were capable of 
managing thdr own affairs. The beginning of Saxon govern¬ 
ment is therefore not the same thing as the end of Roman; there 
was most likely an interval between the two, when the govern¬ 
ment was neither Roinan nor Saxon but British. Of this phase 
wehavc, in fact, dated evidence. TiVhen St. Germanus of Auxerre 
visited Britain to combat Pelagianism in 429, he put himself at 
the head of the local milida and led them to victory over a host 
of barbarian invader?. It follows that there was no Roman field- 
army in the country at that time, nor do the narratives of his 
visit contain any hint of imperial ofiicials either civil or military. 

The last phase of Roman government, therefore, began in or 
about 417 and ended some years before 429, It may be some 
comfort to think that this much of historical reality, shadowy 
though it be, underlies the ‘second vengeance’ in the story of 
Gild as. However it may have ended, both sides sdll no doubt 
believed that it was to begin again; and it was only in 446, after 
the vain appeal to Aetius, that hope was abandoned. 

* It ought to bo sddod that, by aiseriSfig (hat there was mch a roocmpatloe, the 
tnitn u ahudoniog Ftiocopiui't ttaicniEiii (A Mlt Find'. 1. s) that alia Comtoa- 
tine lit Britain wm novtf (eocmacd by tbo Romans but was nilcsl by 'tytand'; 
and i rtnmiTig that Ftneopius was tnisnTtaiiiBd on the tubjeo. 
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BRITAIN IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 

B y the end of the fotuth century Britain had sustained repeated 
inroada of barbarian enemies from three sides. The story of 
the great invasion in the ridgo of Valendnian I, as told by Am- 
mianus, proves that then at least raiding bands had penetrated 
into Kent and the immediate neighbourhood of London, and 
makes it probable that they had overrun the greater part of the 
country. Any attempt to estimate the condition of the diocese by 
the year 400 must begin with the question: how did this experience, 
and others which followed it, affect the life of (he people? 

The towns, though they may have suffered by the ravaging 
of the country round them and the consequent shortage of food- 
supplies, suffered nothing worse. Raids of this kind can have 
had no effect on their walls, however lightly these were manned 
by the shrunken population within. Even the Vikings failed to 
storm Paris; and much smaller towns than Paris must have been 
able easily to beat off the much less formidable assaults which 
were all that the muted raiders of the fourth century could have 
made. Excavation on town-sites has verified this: so far as the 
archaeologist knows, cities were not sacked during those years.' 

In the open country the danger was far more serious. The 
wealth of the villas would make them the first object of attack 
by invaders chiefly in search of spoil; and a villa was not de¬ 
signed as a stronghold. A few have been found up and down 
the country which seem to have been regularly fortified with 
earthworks and pi^csumably palisades, but this is exceptional. 
The farm-yard wall of the ordinary villa was a very poor pro¬ 
tection for its inhabitants and household goods aga^t a band 
of greedy plunderers. It was no doubt from the rich villas of 
Kent that the robber gangs whom Theodosius saw roaming the 
country-side, on his way from Richborough to London in 368, 
had raided the stuff with which he found them laden. 

Undoubtedly, then, grievous harm had been done to the villas 
all over Britain by the end of the fourth century. But vre must 
try to determine what kind of harm this was, and how far fatal 
to their prosperity. 

’ At Caator-next-N’orwich, bunutn retnus* in • hnuK bumi about this imie 
maj’ pc^c csiM die to Ibc cofitrnry: J.RS. xxi. 
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To get an answer to this question that shall be at once general¬ 
ized and accurate will never be possible, until scores of villas 
have been dug by the most scientific methods; but we have 
certain indicadons which point, when taken together, towards 
a possible answer# It has long been known that the coins picked 
up on villa-sites have a tendency to die out before the close of 
the fourth century. This decline is far from uniform. In some 
villas the coins leave off abont the middle of the century; in 
others they last until near its end. Moreover, these coin-series 
seem rather to fade away than to break off abruptly. A case can 
certainly be made out for arguing that a great many villas, if 
we could assume that the end of their coin-series must coincide 
with the end of their history, were finally destroyed during these 
invasions ; but the assumption is not Justified. There is another 
way in which the cessation ofeoins at villa'^tcs can be explained. 

As opposed to the town, where daily life without money is 
hard to conceive, the villa was all but self-supporting. The few 
things which it wanted, and could not provide for itself, must 
be bought; but in case of need most of them could probably be 
had by barter, and there is a good deal of evidence that, all over 
the west, barter was reappearing in the economic fife of the late 
foimih century. If we imagine that this was happening in the 
British country-side too, we can envisage a state of things in 
which the ordinary villa could live without any money at all. 
It is still easier to imagine this moneyless existence if we suppose 
that, owing to barbarian raids, the ordinary traffic of the coun¬ 
try places by means of markets and pedlars bad declined and 
that the standard of living in the villas themsdves had 
too: both of them almost inevitable consequences of these in¬ 
roads. 

Another factor must be taken into account. Reference 
already been made to the peasant revolts which gave Maximian 
so much trouble in Gaul towards the end of the third century. 
This is not the only time at which we bear of them. Bacaudae 
(to give these peasant re^ their Gaulish name) are a common¬ 
place of fifth-centi^ history; and it is to be observed that a 
rising ofBacaudae b a regular consequence of barbarian inroads 
into Gaul. Britain, at this late period, is exceedingly poor in 
literary records of its social condition; but by the evidence of 
archaeolo^' the likeness between the two countries was so close 
that Gaulish documents can be used to throw light on British 
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flfFaing; and towards the middle of the fifth century SaJvian drew 
a vivid picture of the Bacaudae and of the cooditiona which 
created them. 

The underlying cause of these recurring peasant revolts, as 
expounded by Salvian, was the contrasty not in wealth alone but 
in security, between rich and poor. The great landowners were 
favoured by the incidence of taxation, and could pass on their 
burdens to the poor. The legal and administrative system of the 
late empire favoured economic tyranny* It was in the power of 
a rich man to deprive a poor man of all he possessed; and Sal- 
vian gives examples where the power was exercised without pity 
and without appeal. Hence* to the poor, ^the enemy is kinder 
than the tax-collectori; it needed only the occasion of a barba¬ 
rian inroad to convert exasperated peasants into Bacaudac and 
bring into existence wandering bands of broken meu^ escaped 
slaves* and despairing debtors. 

One other thing in Salvian's picture is to our purpose. How* 
ever frequent these risings may have been* and however difficult 
it was to suppress them owing to the general sympathy felt for 
those who took part in them, Uiey did not actually destroy the 
prosperity of the country* Barbarians and Bacaudac did thdr 
worst, and to the outward eye the fair land of Gaul still seemed 
a paradise,^ 

The same legal and administrative system, the same distinc¬ 
tion between rich men in great villas and poor men in village 
huts, and the same barbarian invasions, were present towards 
the end of the fourth century in Britain. Causes being identical^ 
it k hardly to be doubted that effects were identical too; and 
that the wandering bands which Theodosius saw in Britain in¬ 
cluded large numbers of Bacaudac. But every man who became 
a Bacauda ceased to be a productive labourer. Consequently 
the rich estates* in addition to siiffcring actual plunder and the 
deprivation of trade, suffered a diminution in their own pro¬ 
ductive powers. 

These three causes, taken together, sufficiently account for 
the dying away of coinage in villas, without assuming that, 
wherever coins die out, a villa was destroyed and left dt^latc. 
In some cases that may have happened. But if Salvian's further 
point cun be appUed to Britain, it did not happen normally, 

* Snviazi, Di Z?n- CT an arucle on him by Tbpuvctiotj 

viit <J934h P' 31 s- 
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Tlic villas condimcd to exists but they existed in a condition 
where impoverishment and public disorder had thrown them 
back on their own resources and reduced them to the primitive 
cconoTny of the independent household, 

It happens that we can check this inference by one explicit 
record. It was about tlie beginniug of the fifth century that 
St* Patrick, a lad of fifteen, was carried off by Irish raiders from 
his fatlier's villa- Wc do not know where it was. "Bannavem 
Tabernae^* as the manuscripts give the name, suggests Banna- 
venta, which we know as a British place-name, but we cannot 
locate it. It is not the Bannaventa on Watling Street near 
Daventry, for k was near the western sea—perhaps somewhere 
not far from the Bristol Channel* Certainly it was not, as some 
have thought, by the Clyde; for Patrick's father was a decurion, 
member of die governing class in a romanked society, and there 
can have been no dccuriotis north of the WaU- He belonged to 
that class which suffered most at the hands of raiders and rebels; 
his own son and his two daughters were taken prisoners in a 
raid; yet when Patrick revisited his home many years later his 
family were still there. Trouble came and went; life and pro¬ 
perty suffered, but life went on, the old homes were inhabited, 
and the land yielded its fruits. 

The mention of Patrick leads to another and a very important 
fact about British society at die end of die fourtJi century. His 
father Calpumius was not only a dccurion and landowner, he 
was also a deacon of the Christian church. Here too he is 
typical. Despite the traces of a pagan revival which we have 
noted as appearing towards the end of the century, it is certain 
that by this time Christianity had made a good deal of progress 
in almost every class of BriLish society. It began, as we have 
seen, among the poorer inhabitants of die Although the 

number of recorded bishops is small, we cannot doubt that 
ever)' town of any si^.c in Britain liad by now its bishop, for the 
bishop of the early clitirch was not the head of a large territorial 
diocese, he was simply the head of a Christian community such 
as every considerable town must have possessed. By the end of 
the fourth century the upper classes of society were parUy Chris* 
tianized too; and it is only among die of the country 

districts that wc can suppose paganism to have been still general. 
Even dicrc, however, Christianity may have been taking root; 
for Gildas, writing about the middle of the sixth century, seems 
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to imply that ua the vircst, at least, it had supplanted paganism 
among the country people. His book b in the main a denuncia¬ 
tion of the si ns of the Britons, in particular those of Wales; and 
among the many reproaches which he has to bring against them, 
there is not a word of heathenism. AH he says is that it had once 
existed : that ‘before the coming of Christ . , . divine honours 
had been heaped by a populace, blind as it then was, upon 
mountains and and rivers, then fatal to salvation, now use¬ 
ful for the ends of man*, Hic rural cults of Celtic religion, in 
other words, had disappeared. But a great deal of paganism 
still existed, both in the towns and in the country, early in the 
fifth century; and, even at the end of the sixth, the sub-Roman 
communides in surviving towns like London were not decisively 
Christian. Had that been the case, their bishops would have 
played an important part in the negotiations between the British 
church and Augustine. 

During the first half of the fifth century Roman Britain was 
trying to stand on her own feet. The tribal authorities had their 
first lesson in complete scif-govemment when Honorius in¬ 
structed them in 410 to look after themselves. The violence of 
the break was diminished by the reoccupaiion of a few years 
later. Even after the second break there was still hope of re¬ 
union with the empire when times should mend, and the Britons 
carried on with the business of government in the belief that 
they were trustees of Roman civilisation and Roman order. 
Thus, when in 429 St. Germanus paid his first visit to the island 
he found it suffering still from barbarian inroads, hut ruled by 
its own men. At Vcnilam he visited a man described by the 
strange-sounding title of vif tr^unicute polestatisi but the phrase 
has no reference to the tribun^potestas of the emperors, or even 
to the position of tribune commanding a r^ment; for tributias 
is a recognized title of certain administrative officers in the later 
empire, and Gcrmanus*s host was no doubt simply the chief 
magistrate of the municipality. 

The state of a British city after the final departure of the 
Romans is admirably illustrated by the sequel. An invasion by 
Piets and Saxons w'as going on; and Germanus not only helped 
to organize the militia, but led them out to battle himself, and, 
80 says the story, taught them to use the new and terrifying 
war-cry ‘Alleluia*, which cheered them to victory. One might 
think tiiat the Britons had sunk low indeed to need the services 
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of a visiting bishop as their general; but Germanus in his youth 
had been a soldier of high disdncdon, and it was in his capacity 
as military C 3 cpert that he lent such effective aid to his hosts. 
The Britons had the will to hght^ what they lacked was expe¬ 
rienced leadership, both in politics and in war. 

This was inevitable; it was everywhere the result of late im¬ 
perial government, where all executive power had been trans¬ 
ferred to the officials of the centralized and bureancradc state^ 
to the suppression of local inidadve and dvic spirit. Early Roman 
history has been described as the history of ordinary people doing 
extraordinary things. In the late empire it took an extraordi¬ 
nary man to do anything at all, except carry on a routine; and 
as the empire had for centuries devoted itsdf to the breeding 
and training of ordinary men, the ^traordinary men of its last 
agc 3 > Sdlicho, Actins^ and their like, were increasingly drawn 
from the barbarian world* The paralysis of will which affected 
the British dvic govemmentSj and expressed i^lf again and 
again throughout their latest history, was only one example of 
this universal phenomenon* The Romano-Britom, trained for 
generations to obedience, were a ready prey for any upstart of 
coarser fibre and more brutal energy who should learn the 
easy trick of turning their docility to the service of his ends. We 
shall sec how this fate befell them about the middle of the 
century. 

1 q spite of this decay of initiative and these constant distur¬ 
bances, there was no catastrophic decline in comfort and mate¬ 
rial welfare- As in Salvlan^s Gaul at the same time^ the daily 
life of the country went on, to all appearance outwardly pros¬ 
perous. In certain ways, no doubt, economic Ufc was much 
damaged by unsettled condidons. It was especially industry that 
suffered. What cripples the archaeologist, when he attempts to 
cope with fifth-century problems, is his Inability to identify the 
pottery of the period. Tlie almost entire absence of recognliable 
Romano-British pottery belonging to tlic fifth century not only 
makes him unable to date its dwellings, or to assert positively 
that such and such a town or villa was inhabited at that time; 
it has also led him, too often, to say that if there was no pottery 
there was no habitation, and so to deny that there was any fifth- 
century Romano-British life at aU. It is more probable that 
raiding and sabotage destroyed the relatively few centres of 
production at which the industry was carried on* or rendered 
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unsafe the country roadj along which its products were hawked 
for sale, and that pottery was a thing which to a great extent 
the fifth century learnt to do vwthout* using leather bottles and 
wooden platters and the like instead. 

Archaeological material of certain other kinds is now begin¬ 
ning to be distinguished; possibly, in time, we shall become able 
even to distinguish some sorts of pottery,^ It is now agreed, for 
example^ that for an unknown but considerable period of time 
in the fifth century Britain was striking her own coins, modelled 
on the still current Issu^ of the Constantinian dynasty and the 
Gallic empire—barbarous certainly in style, and often very small 
in module, but no smaller and no more barbarous than those 
which were being struck in the same coxmtry during the financial 
chaos of the late third century. 

This diminished and precarious outward prosperity was ac¬ 
companied by the ever-increasing LEmcr wealth of a Christian 
faith which in Britain, as elsewhere, came more and more to 
fill and satisfy the minds of a people whose hold on the externals 
of life was weakening and whose hope of a well-ordered society 
was dying. It was during this half-century that Christiaidty put 
forth its fairest flowers in the garden of decaying Romano- 
Bridsh civiiizatlonj and at the same time addressed itself con¬ 
sciously and deliberately to the task of evangelizing the Celtic 
world where it bad never been romanized. 

British Christianity has by now c^ed to be anonymous. Its 
leaders are no longer mere figure-heads of shadowy congrega¬ 
tions: they stand out in ail their individuality as living men. 
The first, and not the least Interestiag, is Pclagius,, a cultivated 
and sensidve lawman who must have come from the most 
romanized social stratum in the most romanized part of the 
country. He left Britain about 380 and never returned; we 
come across him from time to time, an elusive and gracious 
figure, beloved and respected wherever he goes, travelling in 
Italy and Africa and the east with his friend die Irishman 
Cadestius: a strangely assorted couple—the Briton silent, smil¬ 
ing, riserved; the Irishman voluble, controversial, pugnacious, 
and upholding in season and out of season the doctrines 
which Pdagius had devised but would ne^^er be so uncivil as 

' F'Or ckan^pki ihc Aqgicio Raint Iw ihovm me pottery Crom. l> 
ilcicnbod as « pwt-Romaii tomtum at York, ^dchI in which look* 

like an. iinfaniiFiaTr kiiul cif Rnmaiio-Bri ciih wajic+ 
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to defend* Their travels could be worthily described only ty a 
Cervantes or a Fielding, had cither been able to understand 
theology. 

The theological issue was at once simple and profound* 
Augusdne was teaching his doctrine of grace: how the power 
to do great things that flows outward from the human will is 
a po%ver not originating in that wiU itself, but flowing through 
it, using it as vehicle and means of expression* its source being 
God, and man^s power being then greatest when he is nao^t 
aware of himself as the open channel through which God*s 
f^wer flow’s into the world. Once in Rome, soon after Augus- 
iine*s Averc published, Pciagius was hearing them 

read aloud by a fHend. He came to the words^ ^Give what 
Thou cotnmandest, and command what Thou wilt.* Pelagius, 
sdrred out of his usual calm, broke out, *I cannot bear ilJ To 
him, such mysdeism was the negadon of human &eedDm, and 
a belief in it must sap the will to self-discipline and self-improve¬ 
ment upon which alone man could base a vigorous praedcaJ 
life. Yet Augustine, the fiery man of action, knew more about 
the human will than Pelagius the reserved and dreaming wan¬ 
derer. It was the ineffective, unpractical man who insisted on 
the freedom of the will; the strong maD knew that such insis¬ 
tence was the unconscious betrayal of ioner weakness* Augus¬ 
tine was right: a determlmsm of the kind wliich he preached 
is indfrpemable to sound ethical doctrine. Pelagius in opposing 
it was expressing in teims of philosophical thought the same 
paralysis of will that his countrymen were revealing in action* 
Augustine*s thought, still to-day dominating dvilizntion ^ 
colossus, expressed die demonic energy of the early Christian 
mind, conscious of itself as drawing on stores of energy that 
were not flnite, like the human personality, hut infinite. In the 
controversy that raged from 411^418, though Pelagius^s sanctity 
of character was everywhere acclaimed and though some of his 
writings were hailed as ‘‘indispensable’, his condemnadon was 
a foregone conclusion, and be vanishes from history, his face 
set eastward, elusive to the last 

Beside him we may place the figure of Fastidius, a man of the 
s^e generation or somewhat )^unger, whose book. On iht CArir- 
iian Life, was composed in Britain between 420 and 430, and 
addressed to a British lady. Like Pdagius, he was an educated 
tnan, t>T>ical of the best upper class of his time. His Latin is 
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simple and elegant, his thought delicate and just. His book has 
been compared, not unfairly, with the less mystical chapters of 
Thomas a Kempis. If it lacks the intcUcctual force of Pelagius, 
and if the morality it teaches is no more than the morality of 
a peaceful, leisured, retired life devoted to piety and charity, 
where faith moves no mountains, it expresses none the worse, 
and not unattractively, the ideal of a Christian life as it was 
taught hy a bishop to hU flock in fifth-century Britain. 

Outside the circle of romanized society, however, mountains 
were being moved. At the heart of the empire, the church had 
its men of action, though the state lacked them. When Ambro« 
was bishop In Milan and the soldier-saint Martin was doing his 
pioneer work for monastieism in Gaul, a Romano-Briton called 
Ninian was being educated in Rome. Shortly before the end 
of the century he resolved to spend his life in advancing the 
frontiers of Christendom, and chose as his field Galloway, the 
district inhabited by the Piets of the Nith. On his way back 
to Britain to take up this work he visited Tours and studied 
the monastic system of St. Martin, for whom he conceived the 
warmest enthusiasm. At Whithorn Ninian built in 397 his 
Great Monastery, the first of its kind in Britain, and dedicated 
it to his patron. Its whitewashed stone walls—strange fashion, 
to the Piets, of building a house—gave it the name of Candida 
Casa, under which it became famous. His work was not con¬ 
fined to Galloway: St. Ninian's well at Brampton in Cumber¬ 
land, and St. Martin's church within the walls of the Roman 
fort there [for many early Christians, like St. Cybi at Holyhead, 
chose Roman forts for the sites of their churches, whcUier be¬ 
cause they found British communities living there, or in oid^ 
to emphasize the truth that Christianity was the spiritual heir 
of the Roman empire) show that he evangelized the Irthing 
vaBcy, once sacred to Cocidius.* It may have been Ninian who 
destroyed the local cults of the Wall region; he certainly blazed 
the trail along which, in the seventh century, Irish missionaries 
travelled from Iona to the Tyne and Yorkshire. A tombstone, 
perhaps of the late fifth century, to a Christian called Brigo- 
maglos (the name is given with its Celtic termination), found 
at Chestcrholm close to Hadrian’s Wall, shows how this evan* 

Dcditaiioiu early saints often inditatc mdy 2 ntviv'al of mlerest in them i 
lalcT but for Ihil ea^ple cC. W* C, CoUingwoDd In ^ W-'erf* TrOftS* 
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gelization of the Border coimtry made its marie ia the villages 
that still existed oo the sites of Itomao forts. 

Not long after this we can trace siimlar events in Ireland. 
Christianity had already found its way there; but it had made 
little progress at the dmc of Patrick’s captivity early in the fifth 
century. Like Ninian, Patrick was conscious of a personal call 
to bis work; and like him he got the training for it in the south. 
He spent some years at Lerim^ the island near Marseilles where 
St. Victor was introducing Egyptian monasticism into Gaul. 
He also studied at Auxerre under St. Germanus, and elsewhere. 
In 432 he was consecrated bishop for the purpose of working in 
Ireland, and worked there for thirty years. He was not alone* 
another Briton, Palladius, had been sent there in the previous 
year by pope Gaelcsdnus, and established a connexion between 
Irish Christianity and Ninian’s realm in Galloway, 

These cases testify to the intimate connexion between the 
British church and those of Gaul and Italy. When the empire 
w^ splitting up, the unity of the church was asserting itself 
with increasing vigour. The temporal isolation of Britain by no 
means implied a spiritual isolation. At the beginning of the 
seventh century Augustine of Canterbury found such isolation; 
but, even so, he found no backsliding. "Hie Celtic Easter which 
he commanded the British church to abandon was the Easter 
of the Council of Arles as modified by Leo I in 455, when tem¬ 
poral contact between Britain and Rome had ceased for a 
generation, but ecclesiastical contact was still unimpaired. Be¬ 
tween 450 and 600 this and other matters at issue had been 
altered at Rome, The only reason why Britain had not received 
the alterations was that she was cut off ftom Rome, not by the 
‘Departure of the Romans’, but by the coming of the Saxons, 
which thrust a barrier of paganism between the churches of 
Britain and of the Mediterranean world. 

The closeness of this spiritual contact is shown by the history 
ofPelagianism in Britain. Pelagius himself never taught there. 
We arc explicitly told that the number of Pelagians there was 
never large. The general body of the British church was as 
loyal to the anu-PcIa^an Council of Carthage in 418 as It had 
been to anti-Anan Nicaea in 335* In spite of opinions to the 
contrary, there is no Pciaglanism in Fastidius. The only reason 
why it appeared in Britain was that certain Pelagians, exiled 
from Rome by the decrees against them in 4*1, made their way 
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there and began to spread their doclrine, Charactcristicaily, 
the Britons appealed to the pope for help against this invasion; 
and this was the cause of St, Germanus’s missions^ first in 429 
and again about 447. It is curious that the appeal for tetnpor^ 
aid in 446 was accompanied by another for spiritual aid within 
a year; and sigaificant of the relation between churtdi and state, 
tliat one succeeded where the other failed. 

This did not exhaust the services of St, Germanus to Britain, 
What Ninian was to Galloway and Patrick to Ireland, St, lUtud 
was to Wales : the first outstanding figure in her Christian his¬ 
tory, the founder of a great monastery, and the teacher of a 
constellation of great men; and Illtud was a disciple of St. 
Germanus, who thus becomes at one remove the founder of 
Welsh Christianity. Patrick, too, learnt from Germanus and 
was at Auxerre a fellow student with Illtud. Another was 
Paulinus, whose tombstone we have; both he and lUtud arc 
described as teachers of St. David. 

With tliis consolidation of Christian teaching round the outer 
fringe of Britain the barbarian pressure on her from the west 
died away. At the beginning of the fifth century wc are in what 
may be called the classical period of Irish piracy. Niall of the 
Nine Hostages, high king of Ireland from 389 to 405, is its 
greatest figure; much of his life was spent in plundering Britain 
and Gaul, and he met his death in a raid, at sea off the Isle of 
Wight, doubtless at the hands of a Roniano-British coastal 
patrol. A hoard of Roman coins and silver found near Cole- 
raine, and an even greater one found on Traprain Law in 
Haddingtonshire, represent the fruit of such raids in the second 
decade of the century. By 429 we hear of Saxons and Piets en¬ 
countered by St, Germanus, but no longer of Scots.’ 

About this time a new movement sets in, whose cause is us 
obscure as the causes of such movements generally arc. Britons 
from the west are beginning to pour into Aimorica and laying 
the foundations of the future Brittany. The movement went 
strongly forward between 45® 55 ®j began earlier. 

was certainly not due to Saxon pr^ure in Britain, nor to Scotic; 
all one can say is that it rea^irmed in a new way a certain 
solidarity of culture and population whidi always unites the 

* The fajitihur mnbin<llHm of Fiirtl and Scoti d{ia, it il true, resppear ia ihr 

Mitana StiUomm in Umccidon Wtb landing cI Hcugwt; but the tpiiltUW pirio 

of tbc cumot be prcDoi; tbexe u m Jiffmanua ioww in ibe HVinc JcntcMC- 
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sca-divided fragmenti of the British highland zone and tends, 
whenever opportunity offers, to embrace Brittany as an outlying 
part of the same zone. 

When we try to form some idea of the state of Britain about 
the year 450 we find ourselves in a region where the light is 
dinL But the landscape is not featureless; and when our eyc^ 
become used to the twilight its larger features are dearly 
enough discernible. 

For about a quarter of a century Britain had ceased to receive 
aid or control of any kind from ^e centra] government of the 
empire. With the final disappearance of and mcarius a 
number of persons whose presence helped to swell the romanized 
element in sodety had gonc^ But this number was not large. 
The S& 7 IUJ took away his staff and some 5,000 rank and file who 
were much more barbarian than the upper classesj at least, in 
the country they had been protecting. The ukarius also took 
away his staff, and so did the praisides of provinces, if indeed any 
were left. The officials who departed were a mere handfuln- 
Somc traders may have suffered a panic and gone too; but there 
was no general exodus of romanked people. It is unthinkable, 
for instance, that any bishop deserted his flock merely because 
the government of the country had been entrusted to his own 
friends and relations instead of imperial bureaucrats. The *Dc- 
parture of the Romans^ contributed very little to the cessation 
of Roman life m Britain. 

Nor was it ruinous cither to the pohdcal fabric or to the well- 
bang of the country. At first, for a space of time which we may 
roug^y equate vdth the second quarter of the century, it left 
Britain more exposed than ever to Saxou and Piedsh raick. The 
cwiicSss were unable to cope with them, and there was much 
distress and destruction. But the destruedon was very far from 
complete. By 446 the ^wUaUs were still able to issue a corporate 
appeal to Aedus; their government, that is, was still in existence, 
though feeble and discredited* All the country needed was 
strong leadership^ and it might still recover; cconomicaily, as 
we shall sec, it did recover. 

This leadership came; but Irom an unexpected source^ We 
find, now bcginnmg to appear, the names of a new class of per- 
pns whom Gildas sometimes calls tyrants; not those tyrants 
in which according to Jerome Britain was so fertile, usurping 
emperors like Maximus and Cbnstantinc III, but tyrants of a 
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quite different Hndj of whom Vortigern is typical. Vortigem 
was the king of a district in WaleS;, like Cunedda before him; 
from the point of view of the late empire, he would be described 
as the king of a tribe otfoidarati^ half-romani^ed, living on the 
frontier and providing for Its defence. In the fifth century such 
a king might have either a Roman or a barbarian name; that 
made no difference to his nature. We kam from the Hist^ 
BriitoTtum that it was Vortigem who mvited Hengist and Horsa 
to settle in Kent, and fought with them there after he had 
quarrelled with his guests. We have no reason to doubt the 
substantial truth of the story, Vortigam is also described as 
acting in part from fear of one Ambrosius, who seems to have 
been his younger contemporary^ no doubt Identical with the 
Ambrosius Aurelianus mentioned by Gildas. 

We thus know three things about Vortigem. He was a local 
king in Wales; he bad authority hx Kent; and he was afraid of 
Ambrosius. We must infer that by about 450 a tribal king of 
this kind was able to extend his sway over great parts of Roman 
Britain which under the terms of Honorius's rescript should 
have been ruled by their own tribal authorities], and that in 
doing so he was likely to come into conflict with men whose 
power, like his, was more than merely local, whether they came 
from the highland stone or, as Ambrosius must have done, from 
the lowland. Thus by 450 the system of government by which 
Roman Britain ruled itself as a loose federation of dmtates with 
elected tnagistrates of the Roman municipal type was breaking 
down. The lack of initiative which we have already noted as 
the fatal flaw in that system had left it, in times of trouble, a 
victim to men trained to command, very much as the same 
thing w^as happening about the same rime in GauL 

About the middle of the fifth century, Roman Britain is thus 
turning into a cougcrics of warring states, each dependent for 
its existence on the prowess of the man at its head. These men 
are drawTi not altogether from the most romaniacd class of its 
population, but largely from the Celtic peoples of the less 
romauized fringe, in which case their political traditions arc 
not thoje of the city but those of the tribe. In their frequent 
warfare with each other, and their constant warfare with wholly 
unromaniaed invaders, the latter drawing the most powerful 
of them towards the east^ where invasion was now^ most serious 
and where the conscious helplessness of the municipal govern- 
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mcnts no doubt made them wdeomOj they were led naturally 
to the expedient (in Biitain as old as Carausiusj of enlisting 
these invaders themselves in thdr s^ervice* In fifih<cntury lan¬ 
guage, this meant not enrolling mercenaries but creating new 
settlements of fofdcrati. Vortlgcrn has come down to us as the 
first of them to employ this device. From the Roman point of 
view it was neither strange nor culpable. If Vorugern appears 
in history as the Frankenstein of Roman Britain, it is not because 
what he did was in principle ^sxong. It is because his invitation 
unwittingly opened the floodgates to one of those mass migra¬ 
tions of which the British movement to Armorica was already 
giving an example- 

The new political order was efficient- Gildas, who must have 
spoken with men who remembered itj explicitly tclk us that the 
time which followed the vain appeal to Actiiis was one of un¬ 
exampled prosperity^ and he says that this was due to a new 
vigour in the mihtary and administrative life of the country. It 
is cunous^ hut it is a fact^ that this age of prosperity comcidci 
mth the age whose beginning is marked by the adi^tntus Smonum 
in 449, The vain appeal of 446 evidently marked the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the romanized Failmg to get help from 

Rome, unable to help thcmselvra^ they caHcd in Vordgem; 
he, to their horror, encouraged their worst enemies to come 
and setde in their land; but (whether in spite of that policy or 
because of it) he did what they had asked him to do. His 
strong and unscrupulous rule gave them peace and plenty^ and 
freedom Irom the constant raids which they had tried in vain 
to check 

But, as Giidas also tells us* this period of prosperity was a 
period of moral degeneration. The higher civilization of the 
lowland zone was undermined by truckling to the lower civiliza^ 
tion of its new masters. Men Uke Vordgern imposed their stan¬ 
dards on Britain. From 455, when the new Easter was accepted 
by the British church* w'e hear of no more cultural and spiriiuaJ 
contacts between Britain a^nd the Mediterranean world* We 
meet with no more men like Pelagius and Fasddius. Hie culture 
of the romanized upper classes has sunk into discredit and fades 
away^ now that its owners have confessed their inability to con¬ 
trol the political situation, and abdicated in favour of what to- 
day would be called a dictatorship. Roman Britain is now 
rapidly d>ing* and we arc reaching the *sub-Roman* period* 
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when men lived on the rdics of Romanity diluted in a pervading 
medium of Celticism. 

Thus, from the middle of the century onwards^ the general 
tone of Romano-Britbh society became more and more barba^ 
rized. As the Saxon sttdements grew in strength, the Roman 
civiiiasation of the lowland zone was declinmg into a Cclto- 
Roman civilization where Cddc elements were more and more 
prevailing over Roman. Latin must have been less and less 
used. Rome was becoming a memory. 

This backwash of Celticism over the romanized re^onS;! both 
attested and dated by the story of Vortigem, is traceable by 
archaeological evidence. At Silchestcr a tombstone was found, 
with an inscription in Ogams containing the name of a certain 
Ebicatos and written in the Irish, as distinct from the British, 
form of Celtic. An Irishman who died in Silchcster and left friends 
able to make him an epitaph in his own language must have been 
a member of an Irish colony in the to™. The Scotic raids, as we 
saw, had died away; the Silchester inscription shows a state of 
things in which parties of Scots arc settling down peacefully in the 
lowland zone^ and retaining their own language and customs, 

A second piece of evidence is the rcfortitication of the old hUJ- 
fort at Cissbury on the South Downs* dated to what is vaguely 
called by archaeologists the end of the Roman period.* Iron 
Age hill-forts are not hkely to have been refortified by the 
romanized and it is hard to imagine the generadon of 

Fastidius and St. Germanus doing such things; it accords rather 
with the age of the war-lords, when Vortigem came out of his 
Welsh fastnesses and ov'erran the south. 

Accordingly, when it is asked what ultimately became of 
Roman civilization in Britain, the terms of the question must 
not be misunderstood. We must not imagine a town like 511 - 
chester or a villa like Bignor* at the height of its romanization 
and prosperity, confronted by Saxon filers or war-bands. 
When the Saxons were settling in the lowland zone, the civiliza¬ 
tion of that zone was not so much Roman as sub-Roman. Its 
materia] and spiritual possessions were so deeply and increasing¬ 
ly tinged with Celticism, and what Romanity they had was so 
typical of the latest imperial age, that they would hardly be 
recognized as Roman at all by persons whose idea of Roman 
ctdturc is derived from the early empire. 

* Jewna/p la (Tggi)p p. 14. 
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Sucb as it was, what became of it? Some have thought that 
it came to an end by the destruction of cities, the burning of 
villas, the massacre of villagers, and in a word the extcmuuadon 
of the people, except so far as their remnant fled into the west 
or were enslaved by the English; or, if they are men of less blood¬ 
thirsty imaginings, fay wholesale emigration to kindlier lands. 
Others have believed that it stood firm, conquered its con¬ 
querors, and brought England within the circle of the countries 
whose historical tradition is based on Rome, Neither view is 
wholly right. The truth is too complex for such crude generali¬ 
zations; if they are posited as the boms of a dilemma, the facts 
of history slip between them. 

How arc we to set about answering the question? Physical 
anthropology, valuable though it is, does not help uj here* be¬ 
cause we are concerned not with the inheritance of physical 
characteristics but with the survival of a tradition, and either of 
these two things may happen in the absence of the other. The 
study of language does not help either. The replacement of 
Latin and C^tlc by English, though it certainly attests the 
dominance of Germanic culture over Romano-Bridsh, docs not 
tell us what happened to the submerged dement. The study of 
institutions, which promises in the future to tell ua a great deal^ 
must go farther before its results can be handled by any one but 
a specialist in Early English antiquities. 

There h one incontrovertible fact Great numbeo of plac^, 
inhabited in the Romano-Bridsh period, were deserted at some 
time, and this desertion was in the main peaceful. Let us con¬ 
sider the evidence. 

Of the major towai of Roman Britain, four (Verulam, Sil- 
chcstcr, Wfoxeter, and Caistor-next-Norvrich) became unin¬ 
habited and remained so until modem times. It is an open 
question whether others, perhaps many others, lay waste for a 
while and were later reocenpied by the English themsdves. 
This, however, was by no means universal. London and others, 
in all perhaps a majority of the chief towns, always remained 
inhabited, though with the ahrunien populations chaiaeteristtc 
of the late Roman age, and dc-romaniz^ as well as shnuiken. 

In the case of the smaller towns, evidence of complete deser¬ 
tion is the rule rather than the exception. Id the case of the 
villas, It is a rule to which exceptions are unknown. Not a single 
villa in the country has been found underlying a Saxon dwelliiig 
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or has yielded evidence of permanent occupation m the Saxon 
periods Strangely enough, the same thing is to a great extent 
true even of ’wllagc-sitcs* where we should most expect con¬ 
tinuity of occupation. Here and there places exist which have 
been villages both in Romano-British and in Anglo-Saxon times, 
fiut there arc large tracts of country (Salisbury Plain is the 
classical instance) where populadon^maps of the two periods 
have been compiled with great thoroughness* and where the 
two are mutually exclusive at almost every point. 

Apart from certain large towns, then, ^e detailed maps of 
archaeological finds look exactly as if the English invadm had 
exterminated the Britons all over the lowland zone and had left 
their dwdlings desolate^ And Gildas*^ story of ruin and mas¬ 
sacre has seemed to lend colour to the idea that something as 
sweeping as this did actually happen^ But let us keep our hold 
on the archaeological facts. All four of die deserted major 
towns, and several minor ones, have been excavated; and the 
excavators have in every case looked for evidence that the towns 
finaOy perished in some such way. The results are decisive. 
These towns came to an end, not by fire and sword, but by decay 
and evacuation They were abandoned and left to fell down- 

Villas tell the same story. Here and there excavators report 
one which seems to have been violently destroyed ^ but in the 
few cases where sufficient care has been taken to read the evi¬ 
dence they have mostly ended like the towns^ in simple decay. 
Excavations in villages have produced only one example of 
what seems a massacre. At Woodcuts Pitt-Rivere found the 
skull of a child who had been killed by a sword-cut delivered 
from behind. But Woodcuts, as we know, was deserted in the 
middle of the fourth century; and if there was ever a massacre 
there it was the work of Roman soldiers, perhaps employed to 
dislodge the unhappy peasants from their home. 

When did this widespread and peaceful evacuation take place? 
So far as archaeoJogy goes, it might have happened ahnoat 
everywhere by about 400. Butalthough some of it may have hap¬ 
pened during the second quarter of the century* we cannot think 
that it was anything like complete until long after 450, unles 
we are prepared to reject Gildas's statement about general pros¬ 
perity at and after that date. All that archaeology entitles us 

* Tile Cu3icx--^iu=ii-N&fwich cvkIcow 303) dw* aoi rtfer to thfl town u a. 
wliok:. 
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to say, therefore^ is that it happened early enough to prevent 
Anglo-Saxon objects from reaching these places in appreciable 
quantities before they were evacuated. A century or more may 
well have elapsed during which the two races lived side by 
side, with very litdc intercourse or contact of a kind that 
would have led to an exchange of goods. 

Where did all these people go? That most of them went to 
Wales, already densely inhabited, is inconceivable. Some of 
them may have swelled the emigration to Brittany, but accord¬ 
ing to tradition the colonists of Brittany came from the highland 
zone. On the whole it is probable that the greater part of them 
were absorbed by degrees into the population of the English 
setdements, and that m this way a stream of Romano-Ccltic 
history and tradidon mingled with the Hfe of England. 

In the highland zone this general dislodgement of the people 
did not happen. W'hen early English history emerges into the 
Ugfat of day, that asouc is still everywhere inhabited by BHtiih 
peoples, preserving their sub^Roman heritage at least to this 
extent, that they are everywhere Christian and e%^eiywherc keep 
some faint tincture of Ladnity* setting up tombstones after the 
Roman model to their dead. But the story of these people must 
not be here pursued. 

It does no^ follow that there were not wars, and fierce ones, 
between the sub-Roman Britons and the gradually encroaching 
Saxons. One such period of warfare, very destructive to the 
Britons, appears to have begun not long after the Saxon setde¬ 
ments began. Gildas refers to this period a widespread destruc¬ 
tion of towns, partly due to the Saxons and partly to internecine 
warfare between firidsb states, and says that it was brought to 
an end by the victories of Ambrosius, who seems to have made 
himself a great power in the land at some date which we might 
roughly guess to be about 470-B0. But the peace thus realized 
did not last long; before the end of the century the Saxons were 
pressing forward again. 

We have some archaeological evidence for wars of this kind, 
but it should probably he referred to a later period of conflict, 
beginning towards the end of the sixth century. The Wamdyke, 
a huge earthwork running from the Bristol Channel near Cleve- 
don to the Marlborough Downs and the neighbourhood of New¬ 
bury, has been proved late Roman or post-Roman in date, and 
can be nothing but the work of some British chief organizing 
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the dtfmce of the south-west agaimt invaders^ probably West 
Saxons, tn the north, there is a strange buildjng called The 
Castles^ nearHamsterley m county Durham, where Britons have 
built theimelves something as like a Roman fort as they could 
make it^ lurking concealed among deep woodlands and valleys. 
Scattered lengths of earthwork along the eastern slope of the Pen- 
mnes play a part for the northern sector of the highland zone 
parallel to that of Wansdyke in the southern. Such forts and 
hmtfer stand to those of the Roman Empire as the rude Welsh 
tombstones^ sometimes with Ogam as well as Latin inscriptions, 
stand to imperial monuments. 

For the wars at the end of the fifth century we have evidence, 
definite in iU statements but hard to interpret, from Gel tie 
sources. The Hist&ria Brittonumf in its oldest stratum, which was 
used by Bede early in the dghth century and therefore must 
have been written down within 200 years of the events it pro¬ 
fesses to describe, telb us that ^in those days (ailer the death of 
Hengist) Arthur fought against them (the Saxons) with the 
kings of the Briiom, but he himsetf was dux billonm*. Then fol¬ 
low the names, and a few scanty details, of his twelve battles, 
ending with ^the battle at Mons Badonis, in which there fell in 
one day 960 men under the sole onslaught of Arthur ; and no 
one overthrew them except him alone, and in all his wars he 
was victoriotEs\ Gfidas, who mentions what must be the same 
battle under the name of ‘the siege of Mons Badonicus^, seems 
to place its date about 500-3; Bede in 493; the ninth-century 
Animkj Cambriiie in 516. That there was such a battle, and that 
it resulted in a Bridsh victory of so crushing a nature that for 
at least forty-four years afterwards the Saxons never took up 
arms again, is beyond questions Gildas, a contemporary wit* 
ness, is our evidence. We may, then, take the fact of some such 
series of engagements as those ascribed by the Iiisl<ma to Arthur, 
closing in decbivc victory and long peace, as established by the 
testimony of these two independent sources* 

Of these sources, the later ascribes all the victories to Arthur; 
the earlier, Gildas, does not mention him, except possibly in an 
oblique allusion. There was, among the British leaders whom 
he took it upon himself to rebuke, some one named or nick¬ 
named The Bear, Ursus; and if he is not identical with the 
Cuneglasus named in the same passage (an obscure one) his 
name may represent Arthur^s, twisted through die Celtic urias^ 
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b^ar. Yet this is uplikdy, because forty-four ycars^ Gildas says* 
had elapsed between tic siege of Moas Badonicus and the date 
of writing: too long^ probably^ for the victor to be still alive; 
certainly too long if we accept the statement of the Annales Cam* 
briae that only twenty-one years after that engagement the battle 
of Camlann was fought* and the later tradition that this was 
the battle in which Arthur fell. But^ for what this is worth* the 
Cambridge thirteenth-century manuscript of Nennius glosses 
the passage of the Hisiaria by observing that ‘Artur* translated 
into Latin^ means ursus k^mbUis", It must be left an open ques- 
doD whether Gildas refers to Arthur or not. 

In eidier case, the historicity of the man can hardly be called 
in question* The fact that his name in later ages was a magnet 
drawing to itsdf all manner of folk-lore and fable* and that an 
Arthurian cycle grew up composed partly of events tramferred 
from other contexts* no more proves him a fictitious character 
than similar fables prove it of Alexander or Aristode, Vergil or 
Roland. It tends rather to prove the opposite. The place which 
the name of Arthur occupies in Cddc legend is easiest to explain 
DU the hypothesis that he really lived, and was a great champioii 
of the British people^ 

His name* Artorius* is a recognized though not very common 
Roman family name. In the second half of the fifth century* 
w^hen he was bom* a person bearing such a mmm is hkeliest to 
have come from a region* and a class in that region* where 
romanizadon w'as sdll rdativdy high. He was therefore pro¬ 
bably the son of a good family in one of the dritat^s of the low¬ 
land zone* and we may write off the later legends of his noble 
parentage and birthplace as fiedous designed to give him a more 
honourabie pedigree. 

His place in the military oiganizadon of his age is dearly 
stated in the Hiskfri^ Bnii^Tum. Whatever later stories said, be 
was not a king* sdll less kingover all the kings ofBriiain. To call 
him duJC bdhrum implies that the govemiuents of his day en¬ 
trusted him with a special military command: in the same way 
Bede describes St. Gtrmamis as <kx belli. To say that he fought 
‘with the kings of the Britons^ implies that this commission was 
valid all over the counury, and that he fought not in any one 
kingdom or region, but wherever he was wanted, co-operating 
with the local levies* His was* in fact* a mobile field-army of 
the kind which, early in the fifth century, had been commanded 
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by the Briiammrtim^ Wheti the Britons appealed to Actius, 
complaining that they were being faanied over the length and 
breadth of the land and asking for hclp^ the purport of their 
petition is obvious: they were asking him for a new ratmt of 
Britain. Now, half a coitury later* they created one for them¬ 
selves; and this^ though they or their historian had forgotten ius 
correct tide* is what in effect Arthur was. 

So far, we are relying only on the earliest stratum of Arthurian 
legend* the passage In the Histaria BritiOTium. In its main lins, 
that passage becomes intdllgible as soon as we interpret it in the 
light of fifth-century Roman military practice and envisage 
Arthur as the commander of a mobile field-army* One corollary 
is that the sites of his twelve battles must not be sought in any 
one part of Britain. That the names are genuine is obvious. Not 
only are they part of die oldest tradidon, but there is hardly one 
whose site is established beyond controversy, whereas a forger 
would have offered corroboradvc detail by putting them at 
well-known places^ as Geoffrey of Monmouth takes Arthur to 
Winchester, York, Lincoln* and so forth. The story of the 
twelfth, at sight so improbable, only needs interpretadou 
to set the seal of truth on the whole* When it is said that 960 
Saxons fell under the attack of Arthur alone, the implicadou is 
that, on this one occasion, he was co-operating with uo local 
king but was using his own force by its^* 

It may be permissible to cany the argument a step farther. 
If a romanized Briton late in the fifth century thus revived the 
office ofri?™^ Britamiiiirum, he would model his mobile army, so 
far as possible, on similar armies of the period. The chief feature 
of Roman warfare in that century was the lately established 
supremacy of the cavalry arm. In 378 the battle of Adrianoplc 
had prov^ that a charge of heavy cavalry could roH up and 
destroy a vastly superior force of the best Roman infantry, and 
ever since then the Roman practice had been to rely more and 
more on mounted troops* The late empire was in fact the age 
which established the ascendancy of heavy cavalry, clothed in 
chain-mail, over infantry* Already in the first twenty years of 
the century the count of Britain commanded six regiments of 
cavalry to three of infantry* and any one thereafter, reviving his 
office with some knowledge of what it implied, would know that 
a count of Britain should be a cavalry general. 

Even without that historical knowledge* any Romano-Britou 
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of the late fifth century^ educated enough to know soinething 
about warfare as practised on the Continent in his own time^ 
would understand the use and value of heavy cavalry. Such a 
maUj looking aroond him* would be struck by the fact that in 
Britain cavalry was now extinct* The local militias of the low*- 
land ^one* whose main work was to defend their own city walls, 
can hardly have included any mounted men , TTie Celtic tribes of 
the highland ^onehad no horses that could carry a man in battle; 
if they no longer used chariots, which lingered long after this in 
Ireland* they fought on foot. TTie Saxon invaders were infantry* 
fighting with spears, and having little or no body-armour; it was 
not until later that they learnt from the Britons to w^ear mail 
shirts, and they never became cavalrymen. Their tactical disci- 
pllne, too, was elementary, though thdr individual valour and 
strength were considemble. Against such an enemy* a small force 
of ordinary Roman cavalry, resolutely led, must prove invincible. 

If, as we have argued* Arthur came of a gotxl romaniaed 
family in the lowland zone, these ideas would be commonplacea 
to him* If he wm also a man of sufficient acuteness to grasp 
their implications^ and sufficient practical ability to carry them 
out, the story offals successes is explained- Any one who could 
enrol on his own ini dative a band of mail<lad cavalry, using as 
mounts the ordinary horses of the lowland zone and relying for 
armament on the standard work of contemporary smiths, and 
could persuade the British kings of their value* might have done 
what Arthur is said to have done* ending with the singlcyhanded 
destruction of a host which, raised in a last desperate effort to 
crush him, had succeeded in penning his force within the ram¬ 
parts of some British hilbfort reconditioned, as we have seen 
that Cissbury was, for defence against the mvadcR* 

Tlicse are conjectures* But they are based on the facts of fifth- 
century warfare; and the probability that they may be correct 
is at least slightly increased by the fact that the traditions which 
first appear at a much later date* and are embodied so far as we 
arc concerned in the twelfth-century romance of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, revolve round the conception of Arthur as the 
creator of a band of knights. The word 'knighf has for us a 
medieval colouring; and certainly, as used by a twelfth-century 
writer* it describes a familiar type of contemporary armament 
and tactics, the heavy mail-clad cavalry whose charge was the 
dominant feature of medieval warfare until Boroughbridge and 
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Cricy proved that the English longbow had found the answer 
to iL Bat the knight of the middle ages was in fact only a 
survival or revival of the late Roman ^aiaphT^atariuSf^ clad 

as he was in a shirt of mail^ with arm-pieces and leg-pieces 
attached to ^aa aim ament which^ as Ammianus and Vegetius 
tell us, made horsemen inviilnerahle\^ 

Through the mist of legend that has surrounded the Tiamc of 
Arthur^ it h thus possible to descry something which at least 
may have happened: a country slukiog Into barbarism, whence 
Roman ideas had almost vanished; and die emergence of a 
single man intelligent enough to understand them, and vigorous 
enough to put them into practice by gathering round him a 
group of friends and followers, armed according to the tradition 
of civilised wariate and proving their invincibility in a dozen 
campaigns. There are other elements in the tradition which 
may have a foundation of truth. After the final victory, Arthur^s 
occupadoD a$ champion of the Britons was gone. Twenty-one 
years later was fought the battle of Camlann—the battle, it 
may be, of Gamboglanna or Birdoswald,^ “^in which Arthur and 
Medraut fought', and Arthur is said to have fallen^ Medraut, 
according to the story, was one of Arthur's own knights; which 
suggests that during those years of peace dissension had broken 
out in the band itsdf, and finally It was destroyed in a battle of 
one party against the other. 

Whatever may be the truth about the details of his career, 
Arthur left behind him an impeiish able name, and the people he 
had saved could not believe that he had died- They attached to 
him the belief, found in many countries, that a lost leader has only 
gone into hiding and wiU ontday come back at need; and it is not 
long since a party of andq uarics, visiting an ancient hill-fort, w^erc 
accosted by a frightened old man astdng if they had come ‘to 
take away the king'. In such hopes and fears, if our conjecture is 
right, the mind of the British people has embalmed its memory of 
Roman Britain. For Arthur, I have suggsted, was the last of the 
Romans ; the last to understand Roman Ideas and use them for 
the good of the British people. The heritage of Rome lived on in 
many shapes; but of the men who created that heritage Arthur 
was the l^t, and the story of Roman Britain ends with him. 

* Ai Caaiiiin hs ihowDt Jkt rwmiiiu 19^ * Ibkl. 
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period of some two centuries which lies between the coJ- 



_L lapse of Roman government in Britain and the arrival of 
St. Augustine h$s long been recognized as the most difficult 
and obscure in the history of our country. Yet within it changes 
more profound and far-reaching than in any other correspond¬ 
ing period took place: and these changes modified the physical 
character of our people^ determined the fundamental structure 
of our languagCi laid the basis of many of our institutions^, and 
made possible an economic exploitation of our natural resources 
on a scale never attempted in prehistoric or even in Roman 
times. And as the result of this domestic exploitation came first 
the possibility and finally the problem of a population expanding 
towards the limits of subsistence, and becoming in its turn the 
centre of expansion overseas. Many other aud later factors have 
determined the direction^ the characta-, and the extent of that 
expansion, but it is not too fantastic to bdieve that its beginning 
lay in this period, in the silent and strenuous conversion of the 
primeval forests of central and southerxi England Into the arable 
fields and profitable swine-pasture of countless Anglo-Saxon 
communities. Until the Anglo-Saxon invasions, the pattern of 
human habitation in this country had been largely determined 
by the forces of nature, the presence and absence of downland, 
forest, and fen: five centuries later the distribution of Domesday 
mils shows that man for the first time has mastered his environ¬ 
ment: henceforth be can live, within limits imposed by hk own 
prudence, almost where he will. 

In the period under review nothing, of course, could have been 
farther from rtien^s minds than such a conception of the mean¬ 
ing of events. To the Roman world the forces of civilization 
were giving way to barbarism, and in so far as the civilised 
attempted conscioxisly to appreciate the causes of iheir troubles, 
they not unnaturally attributed them to divine vengeance on 
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one another’s sins. Nor were the barbarians themselves, so far 
as we can penetrate to the thoughts which they were themselves 
unable to express, conscious in any way of their destiny, Long 
after this period was over they still regarded the forests and their 
contents with superstitious terror, and peopled the fens with 
all the army of the Evil One. Tliat, notwithstanding this, tliey 
contined to fell the forests and to drain the fens, is a &ct whose 
significance only the later historian can appreciate. All that 
was visible at the end of our period was the destruction of the 
fabric of Roman Imperialism in Britain, the disappearance of its 
civil and military machinery, and of many of the arts of life. 
Instead had been built up a group of precariously founded bar¬ 
barian kingdoms, whose rulers were stiU living largely on the 
spoil of their neighbours, even if many of their dependents were 
already slowly settling down to the ceaseless routine of sub¬ 
sistence agriculture. 

The purpose of these chapters is to inquire by what stages this 
change took place, and how deep It penetrated into the structure 
of society. In the past the most diverse answers have been given 
to these questions, and we are con&onted at the outset by the 
fundamental obscurity and uncertainty of the whole subject. It 
is necessary, therefore, first to consider the reasons for this ob¬ 
scurity. How docs it come about that a period in which such 
important changes are known to have occurred should be so 
difficult to understand? 

The best way to answer this question is to look for a moment 
at the sort of evidence upon which our knowledge of the period 
depends, and to contrast it with that on which we rely for the 
times before and after these dark centuries. It will be at once 
clear from the earlier chapters of this book, or from a glance at 
the bibliography, that our knowledge of Roman Britain is based 
on an unequal blend of two main groups of evidence. Since 
Britain was part of the Roman empire, the most Important facts 
of its history are known from the historians who described at 
different periods the story of that empire, but since the province 
was remote from the Mediterranean lands which were the 
centres of Roman political life, and since In any case there were 
comparadvely few Roman historians of importance whose works 
have survived, and not one of them afrer Julius Caesar bad 
visited Britain, we have from these sources only the barest 
skeleton of astory. Itis, however, fortunately possiUe to supple^ 
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mcDt that story from the results of archacologicsJ excavation, 
and the character of Roman remains is such that a maximum 
of historical informatioti can be derived from them. The princi- 
pal reasons for this are three* Firstly, Roman occupation-sites 
are otremdy abundant and easily dassihabk, so that the evi* 
dence of iEidi\^dual forts, towns, villaS;^ or villages can be con¬ 
stantly checked by that of other examples of thdr own and 
other classes. Secondly, Rom an provincial culture was very well 
supplied with material goods, in such durable materials as bone, 
metaJ, and pottery; and many categories of these goods, being 
more or less mass’^produced, are closely datable. Thirdly, the 
occurrence of coins and inscriptions provides the means by 
which such close dating is readily made possible. From these 
sources a very clear idea of the political, social, and economic 
history of the province under Roman rule has been slowly built 
up. If we compare this evidence with that upon which our 
knowledge of later Saxon history depends we shall sec that a 
great change has occurred. There has been an enormous im¬ 
provement in the quality of the literary sources, many of which 
give detailed and often contemporary accounts of the polidcai 
history; while on the social and institutional side the evidence 
of the chroniclers and biographers is supplemented by, for 
example, the laws of the kings, and by the land'Charters which 
they granted to churches and la>™en. Thus each of these 
periods provides material which h of first-rate importance for 
elucidating its history. In the one that evidence is to a largo 
^tent archaeological, in the other it is mainly literary: but in 
both it is there to be used- 

But for the two interveniug centuries we have no contempo¬ 
rary sources of any sort approaching in value those available 
for the periods before and after. Such material as we have of 
a htcrary kind is moreover rendered more difficult of interpreta¬ 
tion by its divTsiott into two groups representing the traditioni 
of invaders and invaded. On the Anglo-Saxon side there is 
indeed no contemporary evidence at all, for the very good 
reason that the invaders were iUiterale. It is tnic that in the 
Chronicle, compiled in the reign of King Alfred, we 
have a series of annals attached Co dates in the fifth and sixth 
centuries which offer an outline of the traditional story of the 
settlement of Kent, Sussex, and Wessex,* hut while we may agree 
■ Sw Appendix^ I Ki>d IL 
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with such claims m have been made on philological ground:S for 
the high antiquity of certain of these annals^ not even the boldest 
of their defenders would dalm for them the authori ty of a con¬ 
temporary annalist. It is clear that they consist in the main of 
stories preserved for several generations by the uncertain chan¬ 
nel of oral tradition, groups ofincidents culled bom the sagas of 
the royal famiUes, forced into an annalistic framework and 
attached to dates which at best are traditional and at wor^t 
arbitrary. And even where, as in the works of Bede, the North¬ 
umbrian monk whose Ecclesiasiical of tht English J^aiwn 

was dnisbed in 731, we find these stories treated m the sober 
spirit of a scientiJBc histoHafl* it is none the less necessary to 
remember that Bede lived in more titled and simplihed cir- 
cums tances two centuries after the age of conquest, that he was 
inci^tably inflncnccd by the pobtica] geography of his own day, 
and that his own interest, in any case, lay not in the age of 
settlement but in the age of the conversion to Chrisdanity. 
When Bede really set himself to tabulate in the chronological 
summary at the end of the E^Usiastkal the most memo¬ 

rable certain events of the period with which we axe concerned 
he found exactly nine;® and these nine included two eclipses of 
the sun, three events of eccLesiasdeal interest in Ireland, Scot¬ 
land, and Rome, one which associates the sack of Rome by 
Alaric with the end of Roman rule in Britain^ and two which 
give vague and inconsistent dme-stgoals for the arrival of the 
Angles in this country. He notes only one specific event, and 
that not without ambiguity, wMch is directly relevant to the 
problems before us.* For the crucial period of the early settle¬ 
ment from 449 to 53S there were apparently in Bedels considered 
judgement no datable events to be recorded at all. In e^dmat- 
ing the place which the precisely dated ann aU in the Chronicle 
should take in our story, it is wise to bear in mind the salutary 
scepdeism of Bede. 

Nor are the literary sources on the British side very much 
more helpfol. There is indeed one contemporary sonrec m 
Gildas, an ecclesiasdc of strong traditionalist views, who wrote 
in the second quarter of the sixth century either in Brittany or 

^ /Jiff. EaUM, T. 14, 

-* "In 547 Id* iq rdaUf from ivbqtn the royd flock of tlic NoclbuiabcEiiii 
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in western Bri tain. He preserver information ofvital import ance 
on the condition of things in the region that he knew and for 
the years of his own life. For the rest his book is intere$dng 
mainiy as showing the distance which separated the most cuid- 
vated dement among the surviving Britons from the Roman 
civiiization and mentality to which they still fdt that they be* 
longed: it illmtratcSj too, the shortness of Celdc folt-mcinory, 
and the hmitations of geographical vision which a century of 
polidcal chaos had produced. And GUdas was no more con¬ 
cerned than was Bede to record the progress of Anglo-Saxon 
settlement. Considering the avowed purpose of his work, which 
is rather hortatory than historical, we arc fortunate indeed to 
be given so much first-hand information by this embittered 
preacher* 

It is hardly necessary to devote more than a word or two to 
the rest of the literary evidence from the British side* The Irish 
and Welsh annalists supply an occasional and too often dubious 
date: the Lives of the Saints are almost without exception viti¬ 
ated as historical sources by the picturesque but repetitive 
imagination characteristic of medieval hagiology* Their value 
lies mainly in the echoes they retain of the bqcM conditions of 
the sixth and seventh centuries in the Celtic lands. Both the 
annals and the biographies, iu the form In which they have 
reached us, are far too late to be used with confidence as origioal 
authorities for the period. 

There remains the a compilation composed 

or edited early in the ninth century by a Welshmaii Nennius or 
Nemnius, whose notion of historical method is best described in 
his own words- Gwcfreuri, he says, omm qued {nvmi—*! have 
made a heap of ail that I have found." It is customary to treat 
this uncritical attitude of Nennius as a fatal objection to the 
Hist^ria Briitonum as a source for the period* In fact^ of course, it 
is the one thing which saves it from the contempt into which 
later writers such as Geoffrey of Monmouth and Henry of 
Huntingdon have fallen. Had Nennius used tus sources with 
the same literary skiU which they employed, he would have lost 
the interest of idsioriaus as completely as they have done* It is 
preebely his ignorance and hb stupidity which caused him to 
jumble together good and bad materiab without amalgamating 
them into a single whole, and each successive commentary ou 
the evolution of hb curious book makes it more possible to sort 
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out the different elements of which it is composed. But while it 
may be agreed that some scraps in the heap are more valuable 
than others, tliat some indeed provide informadon unobtainable 
elsewhere, it is not from such material as this that a satis¬ 
factory history of the time can be made. 

Then there is the archaeological evidence. Here at any rate 
is tangible material from the years under re\ie\v, and while its 
quantity in no way compares with that from the Roman period, 
it is, at any rate on the Anglo-Saxon side, quite impressive 
enough. On the British side, ho^vever, it is curiously lacking. 
Apart from the notable but somewhat tiuinforming mass of 
Christian tombstones from Wales and the other Celdc districts, 
and a range of numismade evidence whose precise extent and 
significance is only beginning to receive the consideration which 
it may turn out to deserve, there is a singular dearth of archaeo¬ 
logical evidence which might hdp m to understand the ultimate 
fate of Roman Britain. The material on the Anglo-Saxon side 
is also, though fairly abundantj Ihr less satisfactory tlian could 
be desired as a basis for historical reasoning* In the first place 
nearly all of it is derived from cemeteries rather tlian from 
habitadon-sites, and it is obvious that groups of objects from 
graves, however carefully they may be excavated—^aud many 
Anglo-Saxon cemeteries were unfortunately dug at a time when 
the importance of isoladng and recording separately the con¬ 
tents of each grave was imperfectly understood—cannot provide 
historical evidence of the same value as that derived from the 
successive rebuildings of a town or the superimposed strata of a 
single house. A simple comparison may help to impress this 
point. If nothing but the cemeteries of Rom an Britain had been 
available for study more than half this book could not have 
been written. And if the student of Roman Britain had also been 
deprived of the coins and inscriptions which in the last resort 
form the basis of his dating-evidence, it is no exaggeration to 
say that it could not have been written at alL 
Yet this is the unhappy position of the Anglo-Saxon archaeo- 
logisti and in the absence of coins and inscriptions he is com¬ 
pelled to do what he can to interpret the story of the graves with 
the more treacherous weapons of typology and analogy. He is 
forced, that is to say, to date his material either according to 
Its place in an evolutionary scries of designs or by comparing 
it with more closely datable objects elsewhere; and it is easy 
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to that while both the evolutioDary series and the compari¬ 
son may be correctly made, there is no necessary correlation 
between either and the historian's tinie-scaJo cicprcsscd in the 
passage of year^* And since, as wc have seen, most of the objects 
concerned come from grav^, and a man may have buried with 
him objects of value made at every stage of his working life 
{apart ^together from the disputed question of heirlooms), it 
is clear that the hope of obtaining, within a total range of no 
more than two hundred yearSj dates close enough to be of real 
use to the historian who seeks precision to a decade is fore^ 
doomed to disappointment. 

With these limitation it is not pe^rhaps surprising that the 
archaeoLogicaJ evidence for the Anglo-Sason pericMi is unable 
to supply by itself the numerous chronologicai dehciencies of 
the literary source^. In the effort to do so its professors have on 
occasion been led to extravagances of dogmadc assertion un¬ 
justified by the nature of their material. But when this material 
is properly understood, and its limitatioiis respected* there re¬ 
main wide aspects of the period which can be strongly illumi¬ 
nated by its use. It must further be remembered that the whole 
subject is sdll in its infancy, and that attention has hitherto been 
mainly concentrated on the study of objects such as brooch^ 
and other metaI*work whose durability and intrinsic worth 
deprive them of much of the evidential value for close dating 
inherent in more breakable artefacts such as pottery. It 13 safe 
to say that the contribudon which may one day be made by 
archaeology to an understanding of this period has hardly yet 
been realist even by its most ardent students. By plotting the 
distribu don not only of the cemeteries* but of every type of object 
which they contain* it should be possible to determine not 
only the extent of the conquest by the end of the pagan period* 
but abo the routes taken by the settlers* with far greater accu¬ 
racy than can be done at present- It should be possible to learn 
more of the continental provenance of the different groups of 
invaders, of the kinds of country in which they prererred to 
make their setdements* and of their culture, religion* and daily 
life. Wc may even hope to illuminate, if not very powerfully, the 
rcladons of the new-comers to the nadvc population. Archaeo¬ 
logy can already say in general which were the area$ of die 
earliest setdement, but it cannot in the nature of things ^vc us 
a chronological narrative, or indeed any dates which are close 
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enough to tell the historian much that he docs not know already 
of the detailed course of the invasions. 

Other classes of evidence may be brought into use in the search 
for material relevant to these dark centuries^ Physical anthro¬ 
pologists may one day bo able to speak with more authority than 
seems possible at present on the vexed question of Romano- 
British survival- The study of place-aarnes h essential to an 
understanding of the social conditions under which the scttle- 
ment took place and of the institutional tics which first bound 
the settlers together* It should be possible to use certain classes 
of nameSj those in pardciilar which contain cither the primitive 
group-terminatioii -ingas/ or the names of heathen gods or holy 
places* as a body of direct evidence for the distribution of the 
new-comers second in importance only to that of the pagan 
cemeteries* Historians have sometimes been reluctant to use the 
evidence of these primitive names as positive iodications of 
occupation in the earliest period owing to the diflScuIty of 
determining how Jong they continued to be formed* But a de¬ 
tailed comparison of the areas in which they occur with those 
which have produced material evidence for settlement in the 
pagan period provides ample proof that the great majority of 
them arc without doubt contemporary with the use of the pagan 
gravq^^ards* though a few may have been formed here and there 
as late as the second half of die seventh century* Good reasons 
can in fact be given for believing that these names provide an 
invaluable means of supplementing and checking the pattern of 
early Anglo-Saxon setdement which the cemeteries display,^ 
and they will be so used in the survey of the course of die con¬ 
quest attempted in Chapters XXl-XXIII. 

Enough has now been said to show w^hat form the ansiver to 
the question with which we started must take* The period is 
difhcult to understand, not onJy because of its inherent con^ 
fusion* but because of the inadequacy of the historical evidence* 
In fact it is not too much to say that for most of the events of 
this time the elements which contribu te to historical proof are 
lacking. Even when we can be certain that an event of impor¬ 
tance did occur—say the siege of Mods Badonicus* which seems 

On thcK niojia. kc M. in ic iJv FIoec^ 
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to have ended one stage in the progress of Saxon setflement— 
it is often impossible, as in that instance, to say exactly when or 
where it happened, or, for that matter^ exactly what toot place. 
For the most part the evidence of the different classes which we 
have discussed is insuffident to cohere into a single story at a]], 
and this is true even of different elements within one general class. 
There is no point of contact, for example, between the West 
Saxon annals in the Ajiglo-Saxon Chronkli and the British story 
of Ambroaius Aurelianus and Mons Badonicus as preserved 
by Gild as, though the two series of events are represented as 
contemporary and apparently belong to the same quarter of 
England. In the same way the current disagreement among 
archaeologists over the dating of Kentish jewellery makes it 
virtually impossible for the historian to use the evidence which 
the most beauriful objects produced in England, or indeed in 
western Europe, in this period should be capable of contributing 
to his story. 

This being so, it is hardly surprising that the conclusions 
which historians have reached m die past on many of die most 
fundamental questions of these years have differed widely from 
one another^ Different minds differendy trained have inevitably 
attached greater importance to different parts of the evidence^ 
Where finality h impossible, the subjective clement inherent in 
all historical writing finds full play, and no one who ventures 
to write on this period can expect to win general agreement 
among those best qualified to judge his worL It is none the less 
necessary to attempt constandy fresh syntheses of the material 
in the light of the fresh evidence which so rapidly accumulates, 
and it will be the aim of these chapters not merely to summarize 
what appear to be the more significant contributions which the 
different branches of the subject have to offer to the common 
stock of knowledge, but to set them against the only background 
which is common to them all, the background of the English 
country-side. If there is any period of our history which dc^ 
mands more than another a geographical treatment it is this. 
For the facts of geography determined the course of Anglo- 
Saxon settlement, and the surest^—Indeed the only—way to an 
understanding of its difficulties will be a knowledge of the land^ 
scape of England as it was in the fifth century of our era. And 
as that landscape was broken up into certain broad natural 
divisioiiSr so wHl the survey of die conquest be divided into 
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regional studies* in each of which the relevant evidence of every 
kind will be considered in detail. Such a tfcatment will in¬ 
evitably involve some repeddonsj and the disjomdng of topics 
which arc more usually treated as unities. It may perhaps be 
said that it will lead to confusion of purpose^ and a missing of 
the wood for the trees. To that cridcism there Is one very simple 
reply. The Anglo-Saxons tew were confused of purposCj tlicy 
also found the trees too thick to make much sense of die wood, 
j^jad if we attempt to follow them in their detailed and indivi¬ 
dual solutions of what were always local problems, we are the 
1 ^ likely to lose sight of them ourselves. To treat the conquest 
as a mass of minor difhculdes in an essential environment of 
rivers* forests, and downland is to treat it as they did themselves* 

And the hght that is to be thrown upon these difficulties must 
come impartially from every source that seems capable of 
generating in Neither the literary nor the archaeological evi¬ 
dence can be used as a touchstone of historical truth, for it has 
been shown that neither is worthy of this distinction. And much 
of the evidence must necessarily come from documents such as 
the land charters which belong m themselves to succeeding 
centuries. They can none the less be used discreetly but witliout 
apology to illustrate the conditions of the scLLtement, in the same 
way as it is possible on occasion to read between the lines of 
the later literary evidence to the fuller understanding of earlier 
times. ^Vhen Bede, for example* discusses the motives which led 
to the foundation of h-astingham,^ when the anonymous bio¬ 
grapher of St. Guthbert portrays tic Saint sight-seeing in the 
ruins of Roman Carlisle,* or Felix of Crowland describes the 
cighth-centxuy attitude to the FenSj^ they are unconsciously 
illuminating our period as clearly as thdr owUh 

Enough has been said in Chapter XIX to describe the geo¬ 
graphical and social conditions of Britain on the eve of the Saxon 
settlement. But before we pass to a discussion of the settlement 
itself* it y,ill be as well to say something about the antecedents 
of the settlers. It is not possible here to discuss fully the complex 
and obscure history of the Teutonic peoples of north Germany 
in the Roman period* nor would it be relevant to the present 
purpose; None the less an attempt must be made to appreciate 

* //iff, Eixlts. ui. ^3 J p. 454, ■ Arwn. Vita J. 5 37 t p. 4411^ 
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the Situation in the north German coasdands which made the 
invaslom possiblej and to indicate such tribal strains and cul¬ 
tural afiSnities as seem to have been dominant among the 
different groups of the new-comers. 

It mil be as wdl to indicate at the outset that the quesdon, 
*^Vhcre did the invaders come &om?' is one which must be kept 
distinct from the quesdon ‘In what parts of England did they 
setde?' The two problems arc no doubt intimately related ^ but 
any attempt to answ'cr both at once is bound to raise more difR- 
culdes than it solves. In the one passage in which he alloy's 
himsdf to dfreuss the matter^ a passage as celebrated as it is 
confusing, Bede tried to give clear-cut replies to both questions 
in this wayp* The reinforcements who joined the foedtraii whom 
the British king setded in Kent came, he says, 

*from three powerfiil German peoples, the Saxons, Angles, and Jut«. 
From the Jutes are descended the Cantuaiil and the Victuaiii, that 
is, the people which holds the Isle of Wight and that which to 
this day h c^ed the Jtrfarawi natia in the province of the West Saxons 
set opposite the Me of Wight, From the Saxons, that is from that 
region which is now called that of the Old Saxons, came the East 
Saxons, South Saxons, and West Saxons^ Moreover h^m the Angles, 
that is from that country which h called Angulus, and f^m that 
time to this is bdieved to remain uninhabited betwcEn the provino® 
of the Jutes and the Saxons, axe sprung the Bast Angles, Middle 
Angles, Mercians, the whole stock of the Northumbrians . . . and 
the other Anglian peoples. Their first leaders arc believed to have 
been two brothers Hengist and Horsa . * / 

Reduced to its lowest terms Bede thu^ answers the question of 
origin by saying that the invaders were Saxons, Angles* and 
Jutes; that the Saxons came from what was called Old Saxony 
in his day; and that the Angles came from a country which bore 
their name, and lay betwcea the land of the Saxons and that of 
the jutes^ His answer to the question of settlement in Britain is 
to suggest that three tribal movements from these three region 
resulted in the occupation of Kent, the Isle of Wight, and south¬ 
ern Hampshire by one; of Esstiq Sussex, and Wessex by the 
second; and of the rest of the midlands and the north and eastern 
coastline by the third. In the last case the emigration was so 
complete that the old homeland remained, he believed, still un¬ 
inhabited in his day. Nothing more need be said at the moment 

' /Afl. i. 
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about this second problem whidi will be discussed more faUy 
later on, except to observe that Bedc*a dear-ent tribal migra- 
dons arc difTicult to reconcile with the archaeological remaiits 
or with odier literary evidence not inferior in authority to his 
own^ Indeed Bede himself irmhcs no attempt clsevrhere m his 
book or even in thk chapter to conform to his own tripardte 
division. It looks as if he may have put in this passage as an 
afterthought, a desperate attempt based on the political geo¬ 
graphy of his own day to introduce a semblance of order into 
the conTused conditions of t^vo hundred years before.* 

With the continental origin of the invaders we are more 
immediatdy concerned^ It seems dear, in spite of attempts 
which have been made to explain his words dUTcrentlyi that 
Bede meant to imply that the Juts came from Judand, the 
Angles from the area in eastern Schleswig of which a part is 
still called Angela, and the Saxons from the north German coast- 
lands somewhere between the Elbe and the Rhine.^ It may 
be noted that an earlier authority than Bede* the sixth-century 
writer Procopius, divides the invaders of Britain between the 
Angles and the Frisiansi^ and while he lived far away in the 
eastern empire and was prepared to bdievc some very queer 
things about Britain, he probably derived his informadon from 
Angles who are known to have accompanied a Frankish em¬ 
bassy to Ck>nstantinople in his day, and there are, as we shall 
see, other reasons for believing that the mention of Frisians 
among the inhabitants of Britain was not the mest imaginadve 
of the talcs with which the Angles on that mission entertained 
the Byzantine court. Literary tradition thus settled Britain 
with immigrants drawn from the whole continental coast-line 
between Jutland on the north and Holland on the south; and 
before considering what other evidence can be brought to bear 
on the question it will be as weU to examine the condition of 
the populatioii in this area at the relevant datc« 

* A caidiil study ci the tat et thu chapter Rigg&tM rtrongly that the 
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For this purpose it will be necessary to go back some distance 
into German history. At the end of the first century Tacitus in 
his description, of the ingaevones, the group of peoples who occu¬ 
pied the north-western seaboard of Germany, mentions among 
many others less relevant to the present purpose the Frisians, 
the Angles, and the Eiidoses/ The Frisians ahxady occupied the 
coastland which still bears their name in northern Holland* and 
the Angles and Eudoscs, whose precise position at that time was 
probably no clearer to Tacitus than he makes it to us^ could at 
least be described as defended by rivers and forests^ in an area 
which made natural their common participation %vith other 
tribes In the rites of Nerthus on an island of the Ocean- And 
whether the Ocean in this instance means the Baltic or the 
North Sea there is nothing improbable in the idea that they 
occupied approximately the regions which Biede seems to have 
thought appropriate many centuries later for the Angles and 
the Jutes. 

Tacitus, however* makes no mention in this passage or any¬ 
where else of the Saxons. The first mention of them is to be 
found in the Geography of Ptolemy, a writer who lived in the 
middle of the second century, though it is often supposed that 
he derived much of his infoimation from a source which was 
about a hundred and fifty years earlier* Ptolemy places the 
Saxons 'on the neck of the Gimbric pcnlsasula*,* by which he 
probably meant us to understand the modem Hobtdn. On the 
coast betv^een them and the Frisians — from the Elbe, that is, as 
far as the Ems — both he and Tacitus agree in locating the Chauci, 
a tribe which in Tacitus' time at any rate could be described as 
'the noblest of the German racc\ They played in feet much 
the same part* as the centre of a loose tribal confederacy, as ilie 
Saxons themselves played two centuries later in precisely the 
same area. The acaet relationship between the two has indeed 
become one of the most controversial points among continental 
scholars who interest themselves in the archaeology and ethno¬ 
logy of this part of Germany. The fact that the Saxons first 
appear settled in this region in the middle of the third century 
not long after the last mention oftheChand hereabouts in Roman 
sources, coupled with their apparent similarity of character and 
habitSp has caused some to regard the two peoples as essentially 
the same. Others, noting Ptolcmy^s distinction between them* as 

* Gmrwnff, 40. ^ il. 11. 7'^ 
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well as the appearance of the Chauci in later disturbances near 
the Roman frontier on the middle Rhine^ have concluded that 
an emigration of the latter from the coastlands between the 
Elbe and the Weser and their movement south-westwards left 
their former districts open for Saxon settlement. Others again 
have seen archaeological reasons for believing that the Chaud 
quickly lost the pre-eminence which they enjoyed in the days 
of Tacitmi and that the Saxons^ westward expansion completed 
their disintegration by driving some south-^westw^ards towards 
the Rhine, and reducing the remainder to subjection in the 
least attractive part of their old country, the salt-marshcs along 
the coast between the Ems and the Elbe. 

It is fortunately unnecessary for our present purpose to pursue 
these different solutions of the Ckau/ctnjrage to a decisioiii. There 
is at any rate good reason to believe that by the middle of the 
third century at latest the Saxons were in full possession of the 
whole region between the lower Elbe and the Weser, and their 
growing power was being felt still farther alield. But before 
passing on to those later manifestations of Saxon energy which 
are our primary concern, it will be as well to examine more 
closely some of the causes which prompted thb expansion. 
There is in the first place archaeological evidence to suggest that 
lar back in the days when the Saxons were the near neighbours 
of the Angles in Schleswig and Holstein they were already a 
populous and prolific folk. The numerous and well'^fiimishcd 
cemeteries of the so-called Eordcsholm-Nottfdd culture, which 
German archaeologists have recognized as representing this 
phase of Anglo-Saxon historyj indicate a pop^adon already 
willing and able to take advantage of any oppoitunides for 
expansion^ With the southward movement of the Lombards 
who had until the middle of the second century occupied lands 
on the lower Elbe such an opportunity occurred and was seized: 
about Qoo the Saxons seem also to have spread into eastern 
Holstein, and in the next fifty years, as we have seen, they re¬ 
placed or absorbed the Chauci in the lands between the Elbe 
and the Weser. 

Now it is clear that this important westward movement and 
still more the extensive raiding which succeeded it and first 
made *Saxon* a name of terror to all civilized men, which i t was 
to remain for many hundred years* was in part at least a reaction 
to the disturbed conditions of the Roman world during the tlurd 
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century. It 15 at least possible^ as wc have seen* that the move¬ 
ment of the Chauci^ which preceded if it did not directly pro¬ 
mote the Saxon advaneCt had been inspired by a desire to fish 
in the troubled waters of the frontier river* the Rhine; the Saxon 
raids on the Salian Franks and their direct assaults on the pro* 
vince of Britain were alike the outcome of their knowledge of 
Roman military weakness; and the continuing uncertainties 
of political control in the empire, implying as they did an 
irresponsibility and local independence among the generals on 
whom the burden of frontier defence lay, were quite snJBcient 
temptations to the more active of the Teutonic tribes, keenly 
alive a$ they had always been to the pleasures of plunder and 
piracy. 

But this agreeable prospect was soon cut short by the military 
revival of the empire and the drastic reconstructions of Diocle¬ 
tian and Constantine. The forts of the Saxon Shore in Britain 
may stand as types of the new realism which the barbarian 
emergency had forced upon the government of Rome. And for 
a while, as has been indicated above,^ the patch upon the old 
garment held; and if Saxon raids continued on a large scales it 
would seem from the rilcnce of our records, and the apparent 
prosperity of the British country-side at this time, that they 
returned very often empty-handed. Westward expansion by land 
beyond the Rhine was checked in the same way and for the 
same rea$on, and the Saxon people soon found the mselves popu- 
lating the coasilaod between the Elbe and the Eras to the limit 
of its capacity* 

Such at least is the impression errated by the archaeological 
evidence* Few parts of the German world can have been so 
thickly settled as the Saxon coastiand in the fourth century* In 
the comparatively small district surrounding Stadc on the west¬ 
ern edge of the Elbe flood-plain, for example, no less than forty- 
five cemeteries of this peried have been identified ,“ while farther 
west the great graveyard of Wester W&nna, itself apparently in 
no way exceptional in rise, contained in all probability as many 
as four thousand cremation-ums. The country inland from the 
marshy coast was fertile and comparatively free from pine-forest, 
while even in the marshes the thickly scattcresd mounds or Terpm^ 
many of them still oovered by villages bearing names strongly 
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reminiscent of eastern Engl and;, ‘ sug;gcst that the Saxons soon 
found themselves adopting the euriDiis life ha!f-way between the 
land and the sea, which was described by the elder Fliny as that 
of their predecessors the Chanci tivo ceaturics before^^ West¬ 
ward beyond the Weser the same coastal conditions prevailed, 
and here too the artificial mound-settlements arc thickly spread; 
and although there would seem to be less evidence of over¬ 
population La the more unattractive hinterland^ the compara¬ 
tive absence of scientific excavation in this area has probably 
combined with a deeper smkage of the coastland to limit unduly 
the evidence for intensive Saxon occupation. 

Beyond the EmS;, however, the Frisians Ute the Chaoci farther 
east had been living on the artificial Terptn raised above the 
surrounding marshes for centuries before the coming of the 
Saxons, and the careful excavations of Dutch scholars on many 
of these mounds have shown that everywhere from the fourth 
century onwards the native population had been reinforced and 
perhaps dominated by immigrant Anglo-Saxons working their 
way down the half-drowned coast-line in search of fresh outlets 
for the settlement of their people^ Here too the distribution of 
the teruains shows that it was not only the coastlands that at¬ 
tracted the settlers. Numerous inland sites north and cast of the 
Zuider Zee have produced material so closely parallel to that of 
the AngUau invaders of England as to suggest one easy cxplana-^ 
tion for Procopius’ idea that these invaders were themselves in 
part Frisians.^ 

As the fourth century wore on it would seem that even the 
forces of nature took a hand in increasing the pressure of the 
Saxon population on the means of subsbtcnccp It is probable 
that the whole north German coast-line had been slowly sinking 
for some centuries, and that the widespread practice of living 
on ardfidal mounds had arisen as man’s natural reaction to 
the slow advance of the sea. It would certainly appear that 
the evcr-increasing size and height of the mounds which all the 
excavations have revealed is to be explained not merely by the 
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increase of the population but also hy the ruing level of high- 
water mark. There arc reasons for believing that this sinkage, 
which eventually^ culminated in the Carolingian age with the 
formation of the Zuider Zee, the DoUart, and the Jade Bay, was 
proceeding at an acedtrated pace from the fourth century on¬ 
wards; and while it would be going too far to say that the 
Anglo-Saxons were driven to migration to escape the flooding 
of their homes, it is easy to see that the gaming of the sea upon 
the land would press more severdy upon a people whose in¬ 
creasing populadon caused in any case a land-hanger which 
became stronger with the passage of years. While ail the Teuto¬ 
nic tribes bordering on the Roman frontiers were watching 
with increased restlessness the weakening of its defences, and 
were themselves feeling far away in Asia the westward pressure 
of Huns and Avars, the Anglo-Saxons crowded on the German 
coast were thus faced in addition with troubles of their own. 

Meanwhile the Roman frontiers and the Roman morale were 
slow'ly returning to something of their condition In the third 
century. Julian and Valenthuan I might succeed for a time in 
defending the west and might even carry their arms beyond die 
frontiers of the cmpirCj but in 378 came the battle of Adrianople, 
the death of Valens, and the pouring of the Gothic hordes into 
the heart of the Eastern Empire. Already by 367 the Saxons* 
as has been seen above,* were renewing with increasing success 
their old assaults on Britain: already they could show themselves 
capable of overwhelming the defensive system of the Saxon 
Shore, and of destroying at one blow the personnel of its higher 
command; and though such success were no doubt remem¬ 
bered because they were exceptional they none the less showed 
the seriousness of the situatioii. It only needed the permanent 
weakening of the Roman garrisons in Britain to make the Saxons 
tlie arbiters of its destiny, and we have seen above how the with¬ 
drawal of troops by Maximus and Constantine III provided 
precisely the stimulus which the raiders needed. Whether or not 
the first decade of the frfth century saw the removal of the last 
substantial Roman forces in the province, it was in any case 
from thenceforward only a matter of time before the Saxons 
began to look on Britain no longer as a source merely of plunder 
and booty, a happy hunting-ground for piracy and slave-raiding, 
but as ofiering a more permanent way of escape from tlic m- 
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crewing discomfort of their lives at home. ^ At least it was aland 
with room and to spare, one in which the marshes could be left on 
one side as a dwelling not for men but for demons and goblins. 

Thus far we have traced in outline the Saxoii*s progress to tlie 
threshold of his seuiement in Britain^ but his traditional part¬ 
ners the Angle and the Jute have been left far back in the days 
of Tacitus. But of some of the Angles certainly^ and p>ossibly of 
the Jutes too* we have already said something in following the 
story of the Saxons^ for it must be remembered that the latter 
term eame to embrace in the common parlance of those wi thm 
the empire the whole group of north German peoples whose 
homes lay along the coast-line beyond the Franks^ and whose 
behaviour was associated in the popular mind with desperate 
valour and barbarityj and their appearance with a trail of burn¬ 
ing farmsteads^ wrecked viliagcS} and a panic-stricken country¬ 
side. To the frightened provmdal the precise ethnology of 
those who looted hi$ villa was a matter of indifFcrcoce—^Angles 
Of JuteSj they were all Saxony to him. And it is to this fact that 
much of our confused Loformadon on the subject must be 
ascribed* For the Celtic peoples, following in this respect the 
usage of their Latin-speaking ancestors* continued for centuries 
to label all the Teutonic inhabitants of Britain as Saxons: even 
Penda of Mercia* sprung, as it appean, from the purest Angle 
stock in England, from the old royal family of ihe Anglii of 
Angeln, appears in the Welsh annalists as Tanta the Saxon*. To 
this day it is the Sassenach rather than the Angle or the Jute 
who is sometimes contrasted unfavourably in Celdc circles with 
the Brython and the Gael. And the matter is not made easier 
by the later pracdce of the Angles themselves^ For they too, 
when they learnt in the seventh century to write Ladn, adopted 
at times the convention customary in that idiom, to the denial 
of their own tribal origins. Wilfrid, bishop of York* an Angle of 
noble birth, can describe himself to the pope as Episc^^pus 
Saxoniae^^ and the Abbot Hwatberht can address a letter 
from Wcarmouth in Northumbria S^x<mia.^ It is thus not 
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surprising that Bedchimselfjin spite of the precision with which ^ 
as we have seen, he places the Jutes in Kent^ can speak of the 
invadeis of that region in the very same chapter as Angt{imm jim 
Sax(f 7 tim gens. In these circuimtanc^ the attempt to base clear- 
cut tribal distinctions on the literary evidence soon loses contact 
with rcaJity. 

I t 15 , however, more than probable that this unscientific con- 
fiision in the employment of names does reflect more by accident 
than by design a very real confusion in the ethnology of the 
invaders. Ail over the German world the smaller tribes of 
earlier days had been hammered out in the stress of the migra¬ 
tions Into large confederacies bearing soTnetimes, as with die 
Saxons and the Goths^ the name of their most powerful con¬ 
stituents, sometimes, as apparently rvith the Franks and the 
Alemanni, a group-name which had not m the early days been 
that of a single tribe at all. We know that the Angles in early 
times were the close neighbours of the Salons in Schlds^vig- 
Holstcmi and we know from as well as from the 

archaeological evidence that some part at least of the tribe was 
still there in the fourth century. Yet, as we have seen already, 
thoe are reasons for connecting the settlers of certain of the 
Anglian districts of England rather with invaders whose imme^ 
diate cultural antecedents were in Frisia^ than with direct imim- 
grants from Schleswig^ and we shall shortly have to observe 
similar parallels between other so-called Anglian areas and the 
Elbc-Wescr region of Germany which has been shown to be 
predominantly Saxon+ On the other hand a strong case has 
been made out for believing that the royal families, not only of 
the Anglian districts of England but even of Kent and Wessex, 
were of Anglian rather than of Saxon origin in their continental 
homes; and the impression that some part at least of the Angles 
had moved southwards from Schleswig in concert with the 
Saxons is strengthened by the existence of the later continental 
code known as the Lex Anglwim et Wennorumf for, whatever the 
precise location of the Angles and Vami for whom it was com¬ 
posed, it f-an at least be said that they did not live in Schleswig.* 
If Bede was right in his belief that the continental home of the 
Angles was left empty by their emigration he was certainly 

^ Fcf iIk FrUiltci copngcioiB of the later Northiimbnaiu J+ N-1* MjTCs in 
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wrong in convening the impression that aU the emigrants had 
found fresh homes in Britain. 

Now if there arc good reasons for thinking that part at any 
rate of the Anglian invaders of Britain were already so mingled 
with theh Saxon neighbours bdbre leaving the Contment as to 
constitute for all practical purposes an Anglo-Saxon rather than 
a pure Anglian group, it may be said at once that the problem 
of the Jutes can only be solved if some such notion of racial 
or cultural dilution is taken for granted. It will not be possible 
to say our final word on the Jutish question until we come to 
examine in detail the evidence for the settlement of Kent* but 
it may be desirable at this stage to mendon some aspects of the 
matter which are relevant to the present discussion^ We have 
been bold enough above to assume that the Eudoses of Tacitus 
may be related both by name and by geographic^ position to 
the Jutes of whom Bede was thinking in the famom passage 
which has been quoted^ and though this may be no more than 
an assumption^ it provider at any rate a stardng-point for the 
argument. But if there was at one time a tribe of this name in 
Jutland there are strong reasons for believing that the greater 
part of it had ceased to be there at the time of the migrations to 
Britain. In the place, apart from the one passage in Bede 
there is no other mention of the Jutes in dm area- and the only 
later notice of them which gives any sort of geographical in- 
formation'—a letter of about 5^0 from Theudebert, king of the 
Franks, to Justinian in which he mentions their voluntary sub¬ 
mission^—associates their name so closely with that of the conti¬ 
nental Saxons as to raise the probability of their settlenient, 
perhaps, a$ place-name evidence has been held to indicate, in 
the Ems-Weser area,^ somewhere within the extensive region 
which by that time was associated with the Saxon name. There 
is furthermore archaeological evidence for a fairly complete 
cessation of burials in the early cemeteries of western Jutland 
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about the end of the second century, which may not improperly 
be coonected with a Judsh emigradon more Of less simultaneous 
with the Saxon cxpaTLsion into the old coasdands of the Chauci.^ 
It may further be noted that the various scraps of evidence 
which throw light on the antecedents of the Kendsh royal 
family seem to connect the career of its founder Hengist with 
almost every part of the Anglo-Saxon homeland except Jutland 
itself. The scraps of evidence, it is true, are not all of them of the 
highest authority^ but they possess a certain general persuasive^ 
ness from their mutual independence and from their common 
silence on the subject of Jutland. By the Ravenna Geographer 
Hengist is associated once more with Old Saxony: by the 
His form BnitOTium with Oghgul or Angel, the home of the Angles, 
And if we may accept the tempting and by no means impossible 
identification of the Kentish Hengist with the warrior of that 
name who appears in and whose activides in Frisia are 

dimly discernible in the fragmentary poem of Firmsburh^^ wc arc 
offered at once a possible explanation of his appearance in Kent 
and of the local legends which have long associated his name 
with several parts of Holland. Such an identification will 
further assist in the understanding of the dialectal and social 
similaridcs which seem to link Kent more closely to Frisia than 
to any other part of the Continent. And while the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence is here, as will be seen, unusually difficult to 
interpret, it docs at any rate combine with aU the other tesd- 
tnony to preclude a direct influx of sctiJers on a large scale from 
Jutland. Indeed if the crucial passage of Bede is discounted, 
as Bede almost seems to discount it himself, it b easiest on all 
grounds to regard Hengist as an adventurer who had accumu¬ 
lated hh corniiatiij all down the German coast and with greater 
success perhaps in Holland and the Rhineland than cbewhercp 
^Vhether he himself came from Jutland or from a more southerly 
set dement of its one-time mhabitants, his followers had little but 
the name to connect them with the former arca^ Indeed there 
is nothing but Bedels statements to suggest that they were ever 
called Jutes at all. There appears to be no echo of the word 
among the place-names of Kent, nor is there any reason to be¬ 
lieve that they referred to themselves by this name: conscious 
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perhaps of their own rrtongrel ancestry they spoke of theTnselv cs 
siinpLy as the Cantware, the Men of Kent.* It is curious to 
remember that the evidence for a Jutarum naiio^ whatever mean¬ 
ing we may attach to the phrase^ in southern Hampshire is 
actually stronger than that for the Jutes of Kent, for here it 
rests upon the significant evidence of place-namca as well as on 
the testimony of Bede,^ 

This preliminary discussion of the Jutish question has taken 
us beyond the limits of our inquiry into the origin of the in¬ 
vaders, and has formed a bridge to our second problem r What 
parts of Britain were occupied by the different peoples we have 
been describing? Bedels answer to the question has been before 
us, and may serve as the basis ofour own; but it is already clear 
that Bede has unduly and perhaps consciously simplified the 
confused issues of the age of settlement. Apart from the Jutish 
difficulties there h no cause to quarrel with his general identifi¬ 
cation of the invaders with the people of north Germany from 
Angdn to the mouths of the Rhine, and on certain of his specific 
derivations there will likewise be widespread agreement. It is 
clear that in Mercia^ for example, which Bede mentions among 
the Anglian areas, the royal family of Penda and his successors 
claimed descent Irom the old royal house of Angdn itself, and 
there is no reason to throw doubts upon this claim: $o too the 
pedigree of the kings of Kssex was unique among the genealogies 
in leading back to Seaxncat, the traditional and peculiar deity 
of the Saxon peoples, to w horn Bede attributes the settlement of 
this area. Elscwberc, however, the case is not so dear: the kings 
of Wessex traced thdr ancestry to an apparently Anglian stock, 
connected in some way wi th that of the royal house of Bcmlcia; 
and the fact that the West Saxom seem habituaJly to have used 
the terms Angle and English in describing themselves and their 
language is less easy to explain as a mere literary convention 
than the parallel practice of the Angles in caliing thdr own part 
of England Saxony. 

These phenomena are, however, only specimens of a growing 
body of evidence w^hich is tending to demonstrate with increas-^ 
ing emphasis the artificiality of these tribal distinctions in the 
migration period. The word Saxon, which had once been the 
name of a small folk on the neck of the Cimbric peninsula, had 
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widened its scope to iatlude all the peoples between the Elbe and 
the Rhine and eventually became, like our use of'Vandal* and 
^Hun\ Hide more than a term or abusc^ And such dctribalidag 
of the old names was not merely a manner of speaking: it corre* 
sponded to a very real disintegradon of the old tribal unities 
themselves. In earlier days the princcps-com^ relationship so 
fundamental in German society had always lain at the basis of 
the tribe's coherence; but now it came to expand outside the 
tribe, and in expanding broke up tlie coherence it had once 
secured- In a period of confusion a power depended on 

the size of his following, and a successful leader would win fol¬ 
lowers from many dircctioiis; nor would the enrolment of new 
recruits be obstructed by too strict inquiries into their tribal 
antecedents. li is thus no longer possible to conceive of the 
settlement of Britain as a weD-ordered immigration of tribal 
unities, each springing from a circumscribed continental area, 
depending for its discipline on the claims of kinship^ and retain¬ 
ing XU in^viduahty unimpaired in its new homcp Kinship no 
doubt was an important matter^ as the evidence: of the earliest 
place-names may serve to remind us, but it was overshadowed 
at thb time* as in all times of crisis, by gifts of leadership and 
the Force of personality. 

The tribal confusion which, thus prevailed in the settlement 
of England may be illustrated in ^ convincing way by cortsidet- 
ing for a moment the archaeological cadence, if we were to 
examine the characteristic artefacts in bronze or pottery from 
the three continental areas from which as have seen the bulk 
of the invaders must have come—^thc Angle homeland in Schles¬ 
wig, the Elbe-Weser area, and the Frisian coast—T.ve might 
expect to find regions in the traditional Anglian or Saxon parts 
of England where paralleb to each can be found. Not many 
classes of objects have hitherto received sufficiently detailed 
study to be used with confidence in this connexion ^ but such 
evidence as we have does not suggest a dhision of the country 
along quite the lines suggested by Bede. It is at least interesting 
to observe that the characteristic sauccr^broochcs of the Saxon 
homeland in the Elbe-Wescr region are familiar in this country 
not only, as we should expect, in Saxon districts but in a rather 
striking manner in parts of Middle Anglia.^ Of the equal- 
armed brooches, which are even more markedly Saxon on the 

* E. T- Lfcda in bdii (19x3), 
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CondncQt, tlircc out of the five koowii English examples come 
also curiously enough from Middle Anglia. And while it is m 
general true that the cruciform broochesj as their more northerly 
dbtdbution on the Continent would lead one to eacpect, arc 
typical of Bede*s Anglian districts of EngUnd;p yet early examples 
have been found in $omc numbers in Kent^^ and also on at least 
two sites in the West Saxon area in Berkshire.^ For the Kentish 
example an explanation may most readily be found In the fact 
that Frisia is as much a home of the cruciform brooch in the 
migrarion period a$ is Schleswig. But this^ while it may be im¬ 
portant in forming our estimate of Kentish culture, rather serves 
to emphasise the confusion dsewherc than to explain it, for 
it opens the way to the probability that some of our more 
northerly users of early cruciform brooches in the admittedly 
Anglian districts are as Htely to have come from Frisia as from 
Angela* 

There is the same impression of tribal mixture to be gathered 
from the ceramic evidence. Apart from certain unusual forms 
such as the window urns—vessels in whose side or base a frag¬ 
ment of glass has been intentionally inserted and whose cond- 
nental distribution is mainly Saxon, while the English examples 
are found in ^£iddIe Angha and in Kenti—the cremadon-pottcry 
in this country has never been subjected to a detailed analysis. 
A Saxon or Angle dement in certain cemeteries in Kent has 
indeed been recognized. It has farther been observed that while 
cremadon as a burial rite is far commoner in England in the 
Anglian than the Saxon districts, the urns themselves as often 
as not exemplify forms and styles ofdecoratjoni which are charac¬ 
teristic of Saxon rather than of Anglian areas on the Continent. 
In pardcular the very widespread use of stamped ornamenta^ 
don on the Englbh pottery is a feature which can only have 
been developed out of the parallel practice in the Saxon home¬ 
land: it cannot at any rate have come from Schleswig, where its 
employment is throughout most unusual* The ceramic evidence 
will moreover as a result of detailed analysis certainly support 
the notion of a strong Saxon influence in Middle Anglia, which 
has already been observ^cd on other grounds: it will probably 

^ EJrvcn mre liitcU by Ab«^+ in Ertilmd ag. 

* Eftit SbefTon!; atid Erillbrd: £. T. Lccdig ^ iht An^tm^axen Stitlf- 

* Fi Rofdcr La XVHL Birwhl der ntrL-grrmaiL. Xjomnuision (19^8), ^ 49 + 
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also suggest that East Anglia received more direct immigration 
from Sclilcswig than Northumbria, where there are some strik¬ 
ing paralleb with the pottery of the Frisian Terpai- 

It is now possible to sum up the foregoing disoxission on the 
antecedents of the Teutonic settlers who poured into Britain 
during the fifth and sixth centuries. We have seen that Bede*s 
idcw of the dominant part played by men of Angle and Saxon 
stock in the movement is luhy borne out by every other line of 
inquiry. It has been possible to amplify his conception by 
assigning to the Angles not merely their homeland in Schleswig 
but a part in that wider complex of kindred peoples for which 
the word Anglo-Saxon is as appropriate before as after the con¬ 
quest of Britain. And behind Bede's words that the Saxons cam e 
from Old Saxony it has been possible to envisage this same 
amalgam of restless and marauding folk extending thdr domina¬ 
tion till they reached the Rhine, and capable of forming separate 
settlements far away on the Seine and the Loire. And amongst 
them^ cheek by Jowl with native Chauci and Frisiansj were frag¬ 
ments of many northern tribes beside the Angles, including 
perhaps even those Saxons Eucii who may have been Bede's 
Jutes. The break-down of the Roman defences io the west 
during the fifth century was but the final factor in creating 
conditions on the north German seaboard which the old tribal 
bonds were no longer adequate to control. And so the Saxons, 
larking* it appears, the common loyalties which a centralized 
military monarchy was imposing at this time on their neigh¬ 
bours the Franks, feeling only here and there, as individuab 
rather than in the mass, the discipline of personal service in 
the Roman auxiliary forces, and far less affected as yet than the 
Franks by the softeniug contacts of Roman civilization, began 
to pour over the sea with a common purpose but litde unity of 
command. Their purpose was the settlement of the island pro¬ 
vince which had for centuries past been the goal of their plun¬ 
dering expeditions: their leaders, if we arc not mistaken, were 
drawn from the ablest of their noble families, men who guarded 
more carefully than their humbler followers the traditions of 
their tribal origin and of their descent from gods and heroes. 

But the very complexity of the continental situation as well as 
the specialized evidence has made it impossible to follow Bede 
too doscly in that distinction of the three areas of tribal scidc* 
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ment in Britain which seems to have been little more than an 
attempt, in part abandoned as soon as made, to read back from 
the dominant dements in the kingdoms Sind propindm of his own 
day to the conditions of the age of conquest. And as we come 
to consider in the next chapters the course and character of that 
conquest wc shall find other dbdncdons among the invaders as 
significant as the tradidonai division into Saxons, Angles, and 
Jutes. There will be men who bury their dead like Roman 
provincials, and others who cremate them as their Teutonic 
forefathers had always done. There will be kings who boast 
their descent from Caesar, when others arc content ynih Woden 
and Seaxneat. There will be men who find it natural to live 
huddled together in villages, and others who prefer isolated 
farms. Some will inherit or develop a taste for elaborate gold 
Jewels set with garnets and enamel, while others will ebng to 
their ancestral ornaments of bronze. All these contrasts and 
many others among the makers of England are as relevant to 
the story as the matter of tribal origins. It is dmc to tnm from 
the preliminary inqtiiry to the course of the conquest itseUI 


XXI 

THE COURSE OF THE CONQUEST IN KENT 
AND THE SOUTH-EAST 

T he first problem which confronts us in cKiamioing the course 
of the Anglo-Saxon conquest is that of the date at which it 
c^ n be said to have begun : the datC;^ that is^ not of the first baj- 
harian raids^ for it was to meet these that the defensive system 
of the Saxon Shore had been plaimcd right back in the third 
centurVi but the date at which raiding gave place to the first 
succes^ui attempts at widespread and permanent setdement* 
the event which seems to have rcTcained in the memory of the 
dark ages as that of the beginniiig of an epoch, the moment of 
the Adventug Saxonum\ 

It is hardly surprising that the literary sources should give us 
a bewildering variety of answers to this question, for striedy 
speaking it is a question which cannot be answered at aU. It is 
as useless to expect the consistent assignment lo a single year of 
the date at which raiding gave place to settlement as it would 
be to demand a single date for the beginning of the British 
empire. In both eases there is no one event to be chronicled 
but a continuous process extending over a cocisidcrable periodi 
and the most that can be expected is a rough approximation. 
The search even for that is complicated by the attempts of our 
sources to achieve the impossible as well as by the blunders of 
their chronological calculations. 

There is no need to waste time over the more obvious of these 
blunders. No one now bdieveSj as Nennius sometimes did| that 
the Adventus Saxonum" was in 375* and the mis lake which led 
to his belief has probably been traced to its origins it is fairly 
safe, too, to regard his other suggestion, 428, as the result of a 
misunderstanding of Constantius*^ ii/i of Sti Germanus.^ Other 
proposals deserve more careful consideration. Bedels opinion 
wavered between 44^7 and a date a few years later in the joint 
reign, of k'larcian and alentinian HI fbetw'cen 45 ® 455 )» 

and in the second view he w^as foDowed by the compilers of the 
AngIi}-SaxQit Cfifonicle^ who^ with a bungled reference to tlic same 
emperors, placed the landing of Hengist and Horsa in 449. On 

* Ttioc podau are fiilly hy H* M. Clwdwict^ Xatkm 

(ctL 45 ff. 
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the Other hand two related south Gaulish chronicles, for both of 
which some claiins to conteiQporandty can be made, dated, not 
apparently the beginning, but the completion of tlic Saxon 
conquest of Britain in 43B-9 and 441-2 respectively.' 

The problem seems thus to resolve itself into the question 
whether the process of settlement took place during the course 
of the first h^ of the fifth century and reached some advanced 
and decisive stage in or before 442, or whether it only began on 
an impressive enough scale to be described as the 'Adventus 
Saxonum’ somewhere in the decade foUowing this date. Here 
is: a straightforward issue, and one of importance for a true 
understanding of the period. 

At first sight it must seem that the weight of authority behind 
the two views h very unequal, that the probable contempo¬ 
raneity of the Gaulish chronicles renders their statement im¬ 
mensely more impressive than the theoriaings of Bede, who, 
careful and conscientious as he was, lived nearly three ceuturies 
later and claimed no definite authority for his never very precise 
dating of this point. But there are reasons which lead one to 
question this first impression. In the first place a closer mspec« 
don of the entries in the chronicles raises doubts of their precise 
meaning. If the authors meant by 'Britanniac', as they must 
have meant, the Roman pro^vinces of Britain as a whole, their 
statements are demonstrably false: for Cornwall was not con¬ 
quered by the Saxons until the ninth century, and most of 
Wales retained its independence until the wars of Edward 1, 
\ contemporary authority capable of making blunders of this 
kind has litde claim on our confidence: whether or not some 
decisive stage in the conquest took place in 438 or in 44a, the 
chroniclers have expressed themselves in a way which deprives 
their statements of any evidcuria] value: what they say is, as it 
stands, untrue, and it is a waste of time to conjecture what they 
ought to have said. But even if we assume that they meant, not 
what they said, but that, for example, the south-east of Britain 
as far as the Fosse Way had passed by 442 under Saxon domi¬ 
nion, there is other fifth-century evidence which is hard to 
reconcile with such an idea. In Chapter XIX the informadon 


‘ Afan. c™. ITat., Asti, Am. n. 661, thS fflw 438-9: 'Brituinue a. Roniwu 
unuiM in dioDnem Suodum cedunt'; Uiii cliniiiidc endi in £n; itiid., 660, 
^ ; 'BiittumiK ad h«c tempui vuui dadibfis evrntibtuqtwIdiH 

in dicioaon Ssxoaiuni TiQcy^uiitur^l ititi 
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on this point which can be legitimately extracted from the 
Digmidtum has already been examined. The story of Sl+ 
Germanus's visits to Britain in 429 and again shortly before his 
death in 449 ha$ also been discu-^ed. We need only remind 
ourselves tJiat the defeat of the Saxon and HeC raid in the course 
of the first visit, and the reception of the saint by a Romano^* 
British nobleman on the second^ arc sufficient to show that, to 
put the matter at its lowest^ the Saxons were not at that rime the 
only or even the dominant political force in die south-east of 
England p And it k fair to note also that Gildas, writing here of 
cti'ents only half a century before his birth, speaks of a last and 
unsuccessfiil efibrt of the Britons to secure help fiom the Roman 
authorities, an effort dated to the ycai;^ closely following 446 
by a reference to the third consulship of Aetius. Such unusual 
chronological precision on the part of Gildas must surely cover 
a genuine tradition and one which rules out the suggestion that 
the conquest had been in any significant sense completed four 
years earlier. Tliat it was still far from complete when Gildas 
was VkTidng in the second quarter of the sUth century, we in 
fact know from his own contemporary words. 

If the views of the south Gaulish chroniclers thus turn out to 
provide no sure guide to the period at w'hich Saxon settlement 
on a wide scale began in Britain, is the tradition prcscr^^ed by 
Bede of any greater value? Bede, as has been mentioned^ uses 
two different reckoningSj neither of which professes to give an 
exact year for the *Adventus Saxonum', and he makes no at¬ 
tempt to discuss their respective merits. One places it ‘about 
44&-7',* and the other between 450 and 455** It is highly pro¬ 
bable that the first of these traditions is ba^cd merely on Gildas^ 
for in his narrative the deliberate settlement of federate Saxons 
in the eastern part of Britafo follows, after two chapters only, 
the appeal to Aetius of 446.^ For this date, therefore, the autho¬ 
rity may be no more than a conjecture, and one with little justifi¬ 
cation, for wIiileGtldas assigns no duration to the period of British 
success and consequent decadence which he places between 446 
and the Saxon settlement, it is hard to visualize it as no more 
than twelve months^, For the other date;, in which, as we have 


* Hist. Eitla, L 33^ ii. 14; v. 33+ 

* Ibid. L 15; V. 345 Dt Tmrp. Rat, | 4Sgi. 

^ The Oi'cn lequcocc ot the twa eventi m imvxi ajCCPuHtt bucd on 

Cjildu^ in D 4 f 433, uroflgly thii inference. 
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sccRj Bcrde is followed by the compilers of the Angi&Saxan 
ChronkUt there inust^ however, have been a source independent 
of Gildas, for the latter neither mentiom nor implies the joint 
reigns ofMarcian and Valentlnian w^hich Bede vsts to provide 
the date: it ts none the less perfectly consistent with the general 
course of Gildas^s narrative, and with the evidence for the visits 
of St- Germanus, both of which will fall before the period of 
settlement began. The literary evidence will take us no farther 
than this- 

ft might be supposed that archaeology would be an assistance 
at this point, for it should surely be possible to say whether the 
earliest Sa?ton material which occurs in quantity in Britain 
belongs to the first or to the second half of the fifth century. 
Nothing illustrates the limitations of the archaeological evi¬ 
dence for ihk period better than the fact that this cannot be 
done with any d^ee of certainty. The archaeolo^t can in¬ 
deed arrange his material in a typological sequence and he can 
say at what point in that sequence the material from England 
become common enough to justify the assumption of consider¬ 
able Anglo-Saxon settlement. But unfortunately he cannot 
directly relate this point to the passage of the years; he is in fact 
as anxious to leam from the historian ihe date of the 'Adventus 
Saxonum' as the historian is to leam it from him* for if the date 
was once established with certainty it would enable him to 
argue as from a fixed point both backwards and forwards to 
the dates of earlier and later material in his evolutionary 
scries** 

But if the historian cannot expect much help from archaeology 
in making up his mind ou this question* he has at least, as has 
been seen* two independent strands of literary evidence pointing 
to the years round about the middle of the fifth century: Gildas’s 
dating of the arrival of Hengist and Horn after and perhaps 
feirly soon after the third consulship of Acdus in 446^ and 
Eede*s date of unknown origin in the joint reigns of Marcian 
and Valentinian III (450-5)^ Two other scraps of evidence 
may be held to point in the same direction. It has already been 

‘ The cihronDlosv of the eidiaoilDgipU imtehAj uloptcd* for ncampb* by 
A+ Flettkc iffuJ dff An^ 4 En wJ SatAsm^ €5 fC] b boi^ very 

vpoo the uttuuptiDD* bare rcjc^tolk that tbs ^Adventus S^xanum* b ta be 
ckced lo the £km decedc of the fifth crtiimy. F. Rocdcr't detailed sLudiev of ihe 
equal-sjmod broocha^ ^mndmir urni, Stc* [see Bibtiognphy)* envbage a dating 
for the iavattOEi mjare coiiEbtrnl vnih that hw adopted. 
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obscr\'ed (CK, XIX) that while the British church was still 
sufficiently cognizant of continental affairs to adopt the altera* 
tion in the mode of calculating Easter which was made in 455^ 
it was thirty years later so out of touch with Gaul as to be uu- 
respomive to the further change which took place at that time. 
The inference is clear: at some point in those thirty years the 
pressure of immigrant Saxons had either established an im- 
perx'ious barrier of heathemsm across the natural lines of com- 
inunication betiveen Britain and Gaul^ or had so disorganized 
the native church as to render it unconscious of ecclesiastical 
changes on the other side of the Channel. Snch a state of affairs 
might naturally result from tlie chaos and devastation which in 
Gildas’s account followed after a brief interval upon the ‘Ad- 
venius Saxonum*. It may further be argued that the pedigrees 
of such of the Anglo-Saxon royal families as provide any evi¬ 
dence for tlie date of thdr first establishment in Britain all point 
to a period in or after the third quarter of the fifdi century for 
thdr arrival. Thus in Kent Hengist and Oise {from whom 
the family were later known as the Oisdngas) occur in the 
pedigree in a position quite appropriate to the tradi donal chrono- 
log)': led, after whom the Mercian kings were called IdingaSj ap¬ 
pears five generations above Penda and is thus likely to have 
fiourished between 450 and 500: and m East Anglia it was tradi¬ 
tionally the father of^VulTa (theeponymoushcroofthe Wuflingas) 
who established the kingdom, not earlier probably than 500 since 
Wuffa's grandson* Racdwald* was still king aftea- 616* There is 
no reason to believe that any of the known dynasties had 
British connexions before the middle of the fifth century* Con- 
standus' Life of St. G erm anus precludes the possibility that 
Saxon dominatjon, in south-eastern Britain at any rate, began 
much carher than this* and there is no direct suggestion fn?m 
any source of a date for the first settlements later than say 460, 
If the *Advcntus Saxonum’ is placed within ten years of the 
middle of the fifth century, it can hardly be far wTong;* and a 
useful lead may be given to the archaeologist* which will be 
accepted in the following pages in esdmadng the material evi¬ 
dence for the spread of Saxon setdement 

It has been a matter of some imj^ortance to determine this 

■ Tliu muft ELG4, of coune^ be talcea u cxdudui^ uolmteil carlki' sellkiscnn: 
tbc Dvrcboicr (Oxo&.) burioli {«x ^ 3^4) mujt in any cm be airlicr tban 430P 
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preliminaryinquiry^forj soon be clear, the archaeological 
evidence must play an increasingly large part in forming our 
picture of the pattern of Teutonic set demen t io i ts early stages 
in Britain. It is indeed only for Kent and Sussex diat wc have 
any information from literary sources attached rightly or 
wrongly to precise dates within the first forty years after the ^Ad- 
ventus Saxonum* at all. And although this information is com 
fined to six entries of the AnglQ*Saxon CAronkU relating to Kent 
and three relating to Sussex, pamlldcd as the Kentish entries 
seem to be by the story in Gildas and Bede and the much fuller 
if more dubious account in Nennius, it has not unnaturally been 
regarded in default of evidence for other districts as describing 
the earliest establishment of the Saxon invaders In Britain. But 
if, bearing in mind the chronological scheme adopted above, we 
bring the archaeological evidence to our aid, it will be seen that 
besides the south-eastern area of Kent and Sussex there were 
at least two other centres of settlement which arc likely to be 
as early as that of the south-east. Of one of these, which radiates 
from the Fens and the river valleys which flow into the Wash, 
there arc no literary accounts at all: of the other, focused on the 
river system of the Humber estuary, it is barely possible to catch 
a distant echo by reading between the lines of Bede and other 
seventh- and eighth-century writers.* For the rest the story, 
such as it is, must be huilt up from the archaeological evidence, 
checked and supplemented here aud there by the information 
derived Grom the distribution of the earliest types of place-namcSp 
In fact it is clear that contemporaneously with the recorded 
events in Kent and Sussex, the whole eastern seaboard of 
Britain was increasingly affected by the penetration of the new¬ 
comers. 

The next three chapters will be spent upon a survey of this 
penetrationp and the evidence for its course in the three main 
areas from which it appears to have radiated. And fii^t follow¬ 
ing the tradition of the earliest settlements let 113 look at the 
story in Kent and in the south-east. 

The familiar tale of Hengist, Horsa, and Vortigem need 
hardly be retold at length. Jt is, however, of some interest to 
appreciate the stages in the growth of this the most famous of 
all English historical myths. In its earliest form, that of Gildas, 
written down within a century of the events described, a possibly 

* J. Np L. Mjffici m Hlmaj, xx. (19135)1 ^50-62. 
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dclibcra-te obscurity on the author’s part deprives US of such 
detail of personal names and local topography as he may have 
known himself: ‘a proud tyrant* seeking to repel the repeated 
devastations of the Ficts and Scots planted a colony of Saxons 
in ‘the eastern part of the island’, and this colony, repeatedly re¬ 
inforced from its homeland, eventually turned upon the Britons 
and perpetrated what seemed to the author a more disastrous 
raid than any of its predecessors, for it spread from sea to sea 
and involved a widespread destruction of the surviving Romano- 
British towns, accompanied by an unparalleled massacre and 
upheaval of the population, ^de, writing two centuries later 
than Gildas, gives as a tradition the names of the tyrant Vord- 
gem, the Teutonic leaders Hengist and Horsa with their pedi¬ 
gree,. and the facts that Horsa had been killed in battle and 
that his monument was still to be seen in the eastern parts of 
Kent:^ all this Bede learnt no doubt from the ecclesiastical 
friends at Canterbury whom he mentions as his sources, and so 
direct from the eighth-century traditions of the Kentish court* 
The laconic entries of the Atiglo~Saxo 7 i ChnnticUt put together in 
their present form at the end of the ninth century, are derived 
in part from Bede, but they add topographical details of battls 
between the invaders and the Britons, some of which from their 
poetic phraseology are certainly derived from early sagas, no 
doubt also of Kentish origin: it may be noted that the dating 
is at least partly artificial, four out of the six entries being 
suspiciously separated by eight years from one another.^ 

How this straightforward tradition was developed in the Celtic 
lands before the eighth century was over, and how the story of 
Vortigem was interwoven with a mass of legend dealing with 
the miracles of St, Germanus, is amply illustrated in the pages 
of Nennius and for the most part may be safely ignored by the 
historian. Some of the more significant elaborations of the story 

* Hist^ Ealii. I. 15. If there reaily i nKMUiment to Ho™ in Bede** in 
eastern Ktnty the fad ii of conaidcrAblt intontp for h coay imply that ihcfirit 
tion cf Lai'ailcis wu here luflidcfiUy in loucb ynih R<nnan wn^i to imdmtorid live 
pr^ctiE^e of Mtting' op inscribed metnonAJ ftoiia; if iOi eitlicr lotne at Idut Mon| 
tlvcni v«T« liicratc, Of tbery made use in aJUdibing the momimczit of literAtc mb- 
Romati muani. But it may be that the moaimicnt was A. Roiium ikod thiil 
aU parti of the on^iidl mfcriptiai] dhapFpe&red but tbcletirn non (&Q111 lome 
iudt word u pcrhApl the hero htin^rp whose nune li appurdltly onpa:^ 

his nditcncc loldy to what WM tlmight to be his tomhiWEie. For other 
v^ewf fee E. ^Adstem, (0n Mr Oriivu^iht En^lisA 9^^ 
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will be noticed later; for the moment it win be enough to ob¬ 
serve that its essence probably contains a genuine folk-tradition 
going back to the actual period of the sctdemcnt+ The calling 
in as federates of one set of barbarians to defend a frontier 
region against another, and the granting of lands and siiptndia 
for their support, ring true to the practice of the fifth century; 
while the difficuldes caused by the ever-increasing numbers and 
ambitions of such fo^derati can be paralleled over and over again 
on the Rhine and Danube frontiers of the Roman empire. The 
e^'ents which led np to the battle of Adrianople in 378, and the 
subsequent inrush of Goths into the eastern empire, bear a 
striking similarity, though on a much larger scale, to the story of 
Hengist and Vordgem in Kent. There is no reason to doubt 
that its conquest followed in the first instance a course familiar 
enough in the days when the direct enforcement of Roman 
authority was steadily shrinking back from the frontier pro¬ 
vinces of the empire. 

Such an origb for the Teutonic occupation of Kent raises 
questions of the greatest interKt, some of which will be more 
appropriately discussed at a later stage. It will be necessary, 
for example, to inquire what bearing such a view may have u pon 
the peculiar character of later Kentish institutions, the problem 
of Romano-firidsh survival/ and more immediately upon the 
general course of the conquest of southern England. Before 
considering this latter question it will be advisable to examine 
such other evidence as there may be for the settlement of Kent 
itself. 

There are two ways in wrhich archaeology may help us to 
understand the settlement: the distribution of the pagan ceme¬ 
teries may reveal the areas whidi were first or most thickly 
populated, and the grave^goods which they contain may 
throw light on the cultural affmities of those who used them; 
and in the first of these inquiries we may hope to derive some 
assistance from the distribution of the earliest types of place- 
names. 

Following these clues it becomes dear that the pattern of 
Teutonic settlement in Kent was determined by physical geo¬ 
graphy—the principal areas of woodland and marsh—and the 
natur^ and ariificid lines of communication represented by the 
rivers and the Roman roads. The kingdom of the Cantware 

^ Sec Ch. XXIV. 
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grew in fuct ont of the ruins ofRoman Kent; and that had been 
a region whose social structure^ with its numerous towns and 
sdlJ more numerous villas^ was one of the most HgtJy developed 
in the provinces of Britain. That structure was sdll, h is true, 
based primarily on those dry and easily cultivable soils bdoved 
of prehistoric man, but it was already extending beyond them 
into the richer and heavier lands of naturai forest. To this 
pattern in general Oiat of the Teutonic settlement conforms, 
although here and there it may be possible to catch glimpses 
of a temporary return to natural condidoos in $onie of the 
forested areas which had yielded in part to the intensive culdva- 
don ofRoman agricultural estates. Thus the marked abundance 
of villas and other settlements which lined the Medway valley 
from Rochester as far south as Maidstone in Roman times is 
only faintly echoed in the early Teutonic distribution* There 
arc no large Judsh cemeteries here far south of the Downs, and 
only a trickle of early place-names in -mgas remains to suggest 
that some advantage was still taken of the wide clearings of 
agricultural land which presumably remained from Roman 
days. 

On the other hand, there is, as we should expect with an 
immigraiit culture, a more striking concentradon of Teutonic 
than of Roman remains in the open country of cast Kent: both 
in Thanct, the traditional home of the first fssderatij and 
thence thickly up the vaUcys of the two Stouis towards Canter¬ 
bury and Wading Street, where the village of Stutry sdll 
preserves in its name the memory of the primitive 'province of 
the Stour men% and in its remarkable early cemetery the relics 
of the men themselves. Between Watling Street and Rich- 
borough a group of cemeteries and a scatter of early place- 
names centre similarly on Eastrey, the tniia Ttgaiis of the early 
‘eastern district’ of the Canttvarc. The Watling Street and its 
immediate neighbourhood, forming as it did the great highway 
of Roman oommunicadon from the Channel ports to London 
and beyond, is Jikewise marked by cemeteries and early place- 
names all the way from Dover to the borders of Surrey, and It 
is especially interesting in the light of barbarian bi^avtour 
elsewhere to find that the proximity of each important Roman 
centre on this route—Dover, Canterbury, JFaversham, and 
Rochester—b marked by considerable Teutonic settlement, and 
that three of the four became the centres of early administrative 
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districts under the kingis of Kcgl* And if wc look southwa-rds 
across to that other carlyprovincial unit which took its name Lym- 
ingc from the Roman coastal fortress of Lemanis (Lympoe) j we 
sec here too, as everywhere in Kent, that the pal tern of Teutonic 
settlement was confusedly perhaps^ but still unmistakably, 

on that of Roman times. More must be said on this point iater: 
its relevance at this stage to the tradition of a first settlement 
of barbarians in this part of Britain alone within the old order 
of society needs no further emphasis^ 

But if in this matter the literary, archaeological, and institu¬ 
tional lines of inquiry seem to lead to a happy convergence, 
the same can hardly at present be said of our second question: 
what light do the contents of the Kentish cemeteries throw on 
the cultural connexions of those who used them? It is possible 
at least to rceognize in these cemeteries the tribal complexity 
which, as has been shown in the last chapter^ was concealed by 
Bede beneath the enigmatic word Jute. We can dis tlngubh at 
least two principal cultures and several minor groups.* One, 
represented mainly bur not exclusively by set dements on the 
north coast along the Thames estuary, is that of a people who 
still on occasion cremated their dead, and whose material equip¬ 
ment relates them most closdy to the settlers of the Saxon dis¬ 
tricts in the upper Thames valley: it is more than probable that 
their Lmmediatc provenance, like that of the less distinctive group 
who far a time used early cruciform brooches in Kent, was on 
the Ttrpen of the Frisian sea-board, though the idea that that was 

^ It li diUkult to undentand or Ijd ucept BaXdwio Brown^i. itat^injcni; in 
Earij En^land^ Jv ^Saxooi ccmcCcHa hive not be«fi foimd in 

my obvfoui cozLoexioci mth ib« importaiit RomiJi urbui centro of Kcnt^. It 
il HvowKlIy baxd on n dictum d£ CL Roadi Smith (GW/, jdjil. yL 1331^, md even if 
true in ilte mtd-iiioeteeQni oetituiy can hardly ht defatded Daw tuu pro¬ 

duced leut two SoxQD hroochcft and alhcr rcmaini^ Fsvenhnm la the iiCe of 
one of the moitramDuiarall cemetoria oTthii period; at Rocheticr Baidwin Brown 
himfeir ftdmittfd ihc autcnce of two ccmctrtici; and even at Canl-o'biiry, which 
Kendrich haj rs^y a»eried to be Jiitimioded by an area [ouHy imm une ham 
JutbhKttlcinect vLl(1933)^ 4 !i 0 * there «e certainly one arnl probnbly 

two Saxon ve»elj In the Miueum frciEn the cLtyiixlT^ quite apart from the important 
neJ^iibourini; ccracCery at Sturry. For the early Julnumatrative dln^Illorkl of Kent 
Ice J. ^ A. JolhEfej Prt^Fftidai En^Lutdi 77\d {J033>)i L 

^ TVo minor ^oupa may be lecii in (e) die uun of ihe early cruciform brooehei 
luted frmn levBi lltel by N. Abcr^^ Angt^-^Smumi in Ef^ianA ^9;; and 

the ijJcxt of oauocr-bnwches IkEed fitun at Ica»t ii£ litci by E. T. Leeds, Archil 
txiii (191:3], 19B. Neiiher iccmi quite to equate with the hrst of the 
two mm'n Kenllxh (^lUTd, thoUjgli the three arc dosely related and Lai^cly 
overlap. 
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only a stepping-stone from more northerly homes is rendered 
plausible by tlicir partial retendon of the habh of cremation. 
The other culture j which is more especially characteristic of 
Kent, b at once thoroughly dbtinct from that of any other part 
of Anglo-Saxon England^ excep t for a pale reflection in the Isle 
of Wight and the neighbouring coast of Hampshire^ and is more 
closely related on the Continent to the Frankish dbtricts of 
the middle Rhine than to any of the lauds bordering on the 
North Sea. It is marked by a universal practice of inhumation^ 
by wheel-made pottery of sub-Roman character and strongly 
Frankish technique, by the use of precious metals, gametSj glass, 
crystal, shells, amethyst beads, and other luxuries in personal 
adornment, and by a skilful employment of enamel, nieUo, and 
filigree techniques unparalleled in any other part of Britain. 
Within this culture it is possible to distinguish between a more 
barbaric school of craftsmanship prevalent on the whole in 
Thanet and the valley cemeteries north and south of Watling 
Street, and a more delicate and luxurious tradition, whose finest 
products occur mainly near the Unc of Watling Street itself, and 
in the development of which both classical and British factors 
have sometimes been discerned.* 

It is imfortunatdy impossible at present to make much use 
of the beautiful products of the Kentish jewellers' craft in these 
centuries in a strictly historical context, for both the absolute 
dating of the series as a ^vholc and die relative position of 
different groups of objects and of individual pieces within it 
are still subject to acute and learned controversy* Some believe 
that the bulk of this lovely jewellery was already in use about 
A*i>, 500, others that Its Joruii should be put a hundred years 
later and treated as an artistic counterpart to the political ex¬ 
pansion of Kent under the rule of ^thelberht.^ Tlie historian 
impressed alternately by the arguments of either school, but 
convinced by neither, can only use the divergence as an iUustra- 
tion of the archaeological commonplace that the more intrinsi¬ 
cally precious and artistically attractive objects are always the 

^ The dudneti^ of the* two fchools has. been workod out by T- D. Kctidfict 
in vii (1333), In hiJtodicaJ if any, d not gcncmlly 

agreed. 

' The later dating, sliti mo€^ gcncTAlly accepted. It brtt exemplified by 

m £ttgla}id (1^6]; nhc earlier datingi uggested by S, tindqyilt, 
Aidrr 9ch Unpnmg [iqiS), U bst ttudinl in Englu^, in a modified 
form in Kcndrkk'i aiddo La Aaliqmljf vii (1933], 44^^. 
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most diJEcult to date. For on the one hand their beauty and 
value may lead to exceptionally long and thus vitiate al¬ 
together the evidence derived from humbler associated finds; 
and on the other it is too often impossible to dhtmgmsh, in com¬ 
paring objects of different degrees of technical perfection and 
axiktic merits between the effects produced by varying skill in 
contemporary craftsmen and those due to imitation or mere 
decadence arising from the passage of time. 

What little can be safdy deduced by the historian we may 
now briefly summarize. We see the cultural equipment of the 
inhabitants of Kent as profoundly dlfTcrcot not merely from that 
of Jutland but from that of the rest of Teutonic England: these 
diSerences may In some sense be taken as symbolic of the 
historical paradox which has simultaneously made Kent the 
natural channel whereby continental modts and fashions have 
at aU times flowed into the country and yet left it isolated from 
the rest of England: it has served so often as a cultural bridge, 
and yet remained culturally unique. And within that unique 
cultural equipment we can distinguish dements which spring 
from different sources, and some of these can legitimately be 
used to tell us more than others* We can safely argue from the 
differences between the Saxon-Frisian cremation culture of 
Sturry and Northflcct and the maio run of Kentish inhumation 
cemeteries with their markedly Rhenish affinities to differences 
of blood and provenance^ and the earlier date of the former 
seems assured; butit may be quite unsafe to see intbe disdnetioa 
between the two main groups of garact-set jewellery* or even 
between the barrow burials of Kingston and the flat cemeteries 
of the Stour valley^ anything more than two contemporaty 
fashions* And remembering the tradition of an original treaty 
setdement* the ini d al and continuing prosperity of the land, the 
obvious, if divergent, continental associations, the possibility of 
British survival, and the proximity of Frankish Gaul, wc may 
well conclude with a recent authority that the Jutish nation Vas 
made after the conquests It was to all intents made in Kent.^^ 

If we arc to agree with this as a provisional solution of the 
Jutish question in Kent, wc must, it appears, agree also with an 
important corollary which may be found to affect our whole 
conception of the settlement of England south of the Thames. 
Bede, as wc have seen, places a Jutamm rmtUf not only in Kent 

^ R. H. Hdd^iklaj ^lAt AnghSaxmi (1935), L loa. 
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but also in the Isle of Wight and in a province still in his day 
called by their name on the mainland opposite the island,^ 
Elsewhere he speaks of the river Hamblc as flowing through the 
lands of the Jutes^ and describes the efforts made in 685-6 by 
Cacdwalla, king of Wessex, to extirpate the island Jutes and 
replace them by West Saxons.* 

Now for the settlement in the Isle of Wight and on the Hamp- 
shire coast of a people who were called Jutes and were culturally 
akin to the inhabitants of Kent there is the strongest possible 
evidence independent altogether of Bede. The cemeteries of the 
island, notably that of Chcssel Down^ have produced almost 
evory object characteristic of Kentish culture except the most 
elaborate forms of gold and garnet jewellery J On tlie mainland 
the memory of Jutish settlement was still preserved after the 
Norman Conquest in the New Forc$t, ‘which m the tongue of 
the English i$ called Ytenc*/ and the name may also be preserved 
in the tenth-century form £t Tting St&C€ applied to what is now 
Bishop^s Stoke in the itchen vaBcy.® That the Meonware in 
eastern Hampshire were also Jutish has been strongly urged on 
institutional grounds, and it is a suggestive fact that Droxford 
in the Meon valley is the site not only of a cemetery with Jutish 
affinities, but also of a manor whose medicvaJ custom ^strikingly 
Tccalls the gavelkind of Place-name evidence of a more 

general kind has also been held to iink together Kent and 
southern Hampshire,^ 

It may be taken as certain that Bede was right in connecting 
closdy the people of these three arcas^ He can ^ however,, hardly 
have been right in ’idsualidng that unity as a proof simply of 
corumoa origin in Jutland, for we have already seen reasons for 
miiilmizing the tribal homogeneity of the Cantwarc, and for 
believing that their peculiar culture was largely formed in Kent 
itself From this it must surely follow that the Hampshire settle¬ 
ments which preserve this association of the name Jute and a 
Kentish culture are themselves offshoots fiom Kent at a period 

* S« p. 336. ■ Hisf. EkUi* ifi. 

* Thic evidence h well imamiuized by Baldwin UrnwHp Aits in Engtandj Iv 
{191s). 74 ^- 51 - 

* FloFtfM €jf tVcfrcotcr (cd. Thorpff, IL 45), ftth omd I iflO. 

* Cfiittdy in Afih. JiTUTin l^xviiL 113; 0*E* CcmpwnA Fha-nama in 

* On the DrTjJdbrd ccmcicry see B^dwrn Brawe, Arts in EsWy Englsndj it {tg I 5 )p 

745; Ofi lEi munoHul cusrrmti J. R A. JoJlcHe^ £n£lanAs iht 

{i 933 h 80 , IK 5- ^ E, EinviB, in -ing (1933)1 
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when the latter region bad already developed something of its 
distinctive character/ 

After all allowance has been made for the uncertainty which 
surrounds the dating of Kentish antiquities^ there is, it would 
seem* no insuperable objection to this idea. The people of the 
Isle of Wight seem certainly to have been fond of using dis* 
carded Roman mntets, but that is a habit which they shared 
with the Cantware and with the South Ssocons^ and it can hardly 
be pressed as an infallible sign of very early date- But if* allowing 
rather over fifty years for the formative period of Kentish culture, 
we place the setdentent of the western offshoots early in the 
sixth century there are, as it happens, two fragments of hterary 
evidence which, for what they arc worth, may be held to cor-^ 
roborate the suggestion. In the first place it is natural to ask what 
led the Hampshire Jutes to make so long a journey from Kent. 
Why did they not merely push wrest wards along the coast and take 
up the splendid open lands beyond the Pevensey marshes^ the 
Sussex coast plain between the downs and the sea? There can 
be only one answer* it was already occupied by the South 
Saxons j only beyond thdr western hmit at ScLsey was it possible 
for the colonists to settle where they are later found on both sides 
of the channel separating the Isle of Wight from the mainland. 
Now according to the traditional chronology, which in default of 
other evidence may be provisionally accepted, the South Saxons 
first landed in 477 near Sdsey Bill, and by 491 they are repre¬ 
sented as controlling the coast as far east as Pevensey/ Not 
before the turn of die fifth and sixth centuries, therefore, would 
circumstances have arisen to make intelligible a Kentish settle¬ 
ment of southern Hampshire and the Isle of Wight* Then 
secondly it is possible that in a garbled form the compilers of 
the AnghSaxon Chr&nicU have allowed a memory of this very 
setdement to survive. Under the year 514 the mysterious figures 
of Stxif and Wihtgar mate the first of thdr brief appearances in 
the TrVcsl Saxon anuah. Later on it will be necessary to discuss 
the value of these annals as a whole, ^ but without unduly 
anticipating that discussion it may here be noticed firstly that 
the absence in the Chronkk of all mention of the Jutes as partici¬ 
pating in die setdement of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight is 
certainly due to the deliberate policy of its compilers; and 

’ Ai is bf R. H. Hodgkin^ Hblay ife Af\gfc-Saxsns ([933)1 L loi- 

^ See Appendix I. * See pp, 397-^3 md AppemliJt II. 
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secondly that while Stuf and Wihtgar are described under the 
year 534 as closely related to Ccrdic and Cynric the founders of 
the West Saxon royal family* who are represented as conquering 
the Isle of Wight for their benefit* yet there is excellent testi¬ 
mony of the same date as the CAwnkU that these heroes were in 
fact Jutes.* This evidence is the more impressive m that it is 
derived from the family traditions of King Alfi:ed*s own rnothcr^ 
who was descended from them* and that it occuis in the worh 
of Bishop Asscr* who was Jumself io all probability closely asso¬ 
ciated with the king in the compilation of that final version of 
the Ckr&nick which has come down to us. And whether or not the 
enigmatic Wihtgax- was a fiction evolved perhaps as early as 
the seventh century out of the Wihtware*=* the people of the Isle 
of Wight, bis or their associatiQn with Stuf* against whose exis¬ 
tence no destructive doubts of this kind need be raised, connects 
(he latter inevitably* as does the annal for 534* with the settle¬ 
ment of the island* which we know in any case to have been 
Jutish. Impossible as it is wholly to disengage the scraps of 
genuine tradition Irom the tangle of West Saxon propaganda 
in which the compUers of the ChrmkU have embedded them* 
and unreliable as the precise dating of the whole story may be, 
we can hardly help regarding as highly significant these hints of 
Jutish settlement in the Isle of Wight and southern Hampshire 
at exactly the period to which the other evidence which we have 
noticed seems to point. Not only, therefore, are we justified in 
accepting the derivation of these settlements fi^jm Kent* but we 
can also dale them with some confidence to the early years of 
the sixth century. 

Between these two related peoples lay* as we have seen, the 
South Saxons* whose settlement must next claim our attention. 
There is fortunately no great difficulty connected with therm 
The story in the Ckrcukk brings their leader JEUe to land at 

* A»er, Lift qf Af/hd {«fl. W. H. Steveman), c* et. U n»y be noted that 

the of MS. E of the a,a, 514 dchmtdy dloodJitB the victonf 

oT Scuf imd Wa^tgBT from the anival of West Saxoos neorded io the lamc yeatj 
while ihAC of MS. A tclocopa the two cveot^^ thereby orating the impnaaign thait 
the hma were thmidvcs West Saxons, Thii is a direct confradictiao of Asscr^i 
Btajifmoit; juid if il ii the corrrcl miding coostiCuEO the dearest evidence far the 
deJiboate elimioadao of Juihh tnuiidon by the ceiopilcn. 

* The philatogiotl ol^rcljEHi to the emme^an of Wlhigar &nd the Wihtwarc b?s 
been fotdbly iUied by W. H- Stevenson* Ea^. HaL R^b^, anv (18^)^ 27, It is W 
Hme eitfcnt discmintEd by the appeamnee of the iilazKiers ai Wihigar^^ instcid of 
Wilatwmre in the Tribal Hidage. 
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Gymenes ora with hl$ three sons^ Cymen, Wleneing, and Cissa, 
in 477j and the last that wc hear of him is in 491, when a 
bloody and successful siege of the Saxon Shore fort of Anderida 
(Pcvenseyjj which had apparently been used as a shelter by 
Romano-British refugees^ ended with a spectacular massacre oflts 
defenders, * If it is legitimate to argue from the three brief entries 
in the C/irmiele, there is here a 9ugg«tion of an eastward move* 
ment along the coast from west Sussex, for Cymenes ora may 
be reasonably identified with the Cumcneshora in the bounds 
of a Sussex charter, a spot now represented, owing to extensive 
coastal erosion, only by the Owen Banks off the western shore 
of the Selscy peninsula,* 

iSlIe and his sons are %ures in whom the more critical his¬ 
torians of the past have not felt much confidcncei Yet ^He 
himself appears again in a famous passage of Bede,* as the first 
of the Saxon Bretwaldas, and this claim, which must be dis¬ 
cussed later, is more than enough to confirm his existence; of 
his sons it need only be said that if Chichester was not called 
afrer Cissa it was called afier another early hero of this name; 
that the same may be said, though with rather less confidence, 
of the relation of C^rnien to the traditional landing-place; and 
that the curious patronymic Wlendng may have something to 
do with Linchmere and perhaps also with the village of 
Lancing.* If the great stronghold of Cissbury owes its nominal 
assodation with the family only to later andquarian Imagina- 
don, the guess was for once appropriate enough, for Its extensive 
refordficadon at this dme, after a long disuse in the Roman 
period, is eloquent of the terror which Saxon raiders and settlers 
inspired, and shows that early Iron Age camps, as well as 
deserted Roman forts, could be brought into comnnssion again 
in times of need. 

The main lines of Saxon settlement in Sussex were clearly laid 
down by the topography of the country and arc amply illus¬ 
trated by the distribution alike of the pagan cemeteries and the 
earliest types of place-names. It was essendally a coastal settle¬ 
ment separated on the east by the Pevensey marshes from the 
territory of the Haestingas, who were thentselva cut off from 

' Set Appendix I. ' BircE, Cart. Sax. 64; Eng, PlM-mtnt See, Sitwx, i 
C'S^)> 03"4j C. M. tVlute ia Anti^varia yaermt, sdr (1934), 3g^4«i. ' HUt. 

Eetlo. u. 5, * Eng. Plaa-nemt See. Skua, i (19S9), xiii-xiv, lUlliet the eon.! 

□0301} with T jfu-itg i Ekwall, Diet, e/ Engliih Pkta^n^i (1936), i.v. 

xccepb it. '* 
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the Limeaeware of Kent hy the treacherous swamps and vary¬ 
ing shingle banka of Romney and Dungcncss.^ On the west 
again the low and shifting coast beyond ScUcy and Bosham 
provided good harbourage but set a natural limit to coastal 
settlement^ while on the north behind the escarpment of the 
Downs the Andredesweald stretched unbroken from the borders 
of Kent to the chalk plateau of Hampshire. On the plain be¬ 
tween the Downs and the sea, and in the river valleys which 
prorided ready access for the more adventurous into the wooded 
hinterland} the South Saxoiis established the arable lands of their 
*sevcn thousand families*/ with increasingly extensive pastures 
in the distant Weald. It may not be too fantastic to see m the 
distribution of three types of place-names in Sussex the slow 
expansion of the original folk: in the *ingcs names of the coast- 
plainj the river valleys* and the fertile strip of dry land along the 
northern base of the chalk escarpment the earliest settlements; 
in the -hams which follow so strikingly the course of the river 
valleys into the Weald a symbol of the next stage; and finally 
in the -tons with their fine disregard of the facts of geography an 
unconscious record of final domination over the forces of nature^ 

The cemeteries may help to elaborate the picture of Sussex 
in heathen tlmcs^ Their distribution ^strictly limited to the chalk 
downs and thrir immediate surroundings* is even narrower than 
that of the *ingas place-nam'^. In at least two caseS} Hassocks 
and Ringmcr* a burial-place with a long pre-Saxon history was 
re-used by the invaders; and these instances may serve as a cor^ 
recti VC to the impression of unusual ruthlessn^ which has 
sometimes been drawn from the massacre of Anderida and the 
striking absence of Celtic place-names even in the Weald — an 
absence* however* which rightly considered means little more 
than that permanent setdements in the forest were as rare in ptc* 
historic as in early Saxon times. Although cremation h by no 
means so uncommon as is sometimes asserted/ the South Saxous 
were on the whole an inhuming people, and the fact has some- 

' isvidcact fer the Hwiingoi in ihe period ii prtscnl 

latJdng-, but their uxly tettlenacnt It alloEed by a group of aicbtUC placc-nisnci. 
ThoK wfih tb« nivIgatlDo of rhk ^nri o( the EcgSiUi Chaiu^ auure iflc 

th*[ to bring a fleet of open boats to latid safely in thf Ha^Ungi iioghbc>iii:hoo<l 
'would be in moat itnlct of the vrcathcf a. more difncult taiEc than on ihe cbalh 
beaches West of Rcachy Head ' Bede, Hut- r xv. 13. 

* It hoi b«B recorded on at least five utesi Eofitbounic, Kauodnij High Dowot 
Moubcunibc, Md Soddkaccmibe. 
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times been used to sugg^ a connexion ratber with the Saxou 
settlements round Boulogne and in the Seine valley than with 
the German homeland. Little compamdve evidence is^ how¬ 
ever^ available from these seittcments: their place-names usually 
quoted in thb connexion are indeed certai^y Saxon^ but they 
do not give the impressiou of such antiquity as the earliest names 
in Sussexj and no archaeological material of any kind seems to 
be associated ’^vith them. While the general culture of the Sussex 
cemeteries is markedly Saxon, as may be shown by, for example, 
the frequency of saucer-brooches, yet there are certain features 
lite the button-brooches^ gamet-set jewellery, and the preva¬ 
lence of elaborate glassware, which lint it both to Kent and to 
the Isle of Wight; and a rather high proportion of objects mth 
romanizing omameatadon reminds us that the Sussex coast had 
been thickly spread with Roman villas, and of the possibility 
that the custom of inhumation may have been learnt as wcU 
from the nadves orBritain as &om those of Gaul. We may dunk^ 
if we wiU, of the ^Saxons who followed Aella to Sussex" as ^cam¬ 
paigning . ., long in France or Britain*,^ but we should bear in 
mind that adequate grounds for the suggestion are sdll to seek. 

While a writer of the early eighth century could appropriately 
describe Sussex as a ^province which has impregnably resisted 
the attacks of other districts owing to the difficulty of the terrain 
and the density of the forests*/ it would be a mistake to over¬ 
emphasize Its cultural isoladon^ Hiat easy contacts by sea with 
Kent and the Isle of Wight were responsible for many common 
elements in the material equipment of the whole south-eastern 
littoral is not difficult to understand l it is more surprising to find 
striking similarities between the Sussex cemeteries and those of 
Surrey, separated from them by the whole breadth of the Weald. 
Here, as in Sussex, there is little or no evidence for pagan Saxon 
settlement in the Weald; the cemeteries arc to be found either on 
the chalk of theDowns or on the well-drained slopes to the north 
and south of the plateau, which, like the terraces of the river 
valleys that flow through the Downs into the Th ames, were to a 
large extent spread with gravel and provided those light soils 
which the earliest invaders found easiest to work. 

Here settled a people dosely allied, as their cultural equip¬ 
ment in dicates, with the more Saxon elements of the Cantware. 

* Rh Hp 1. 106* 

* Eddhu, Fifid c. 41. 
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The Thames must in any case have been the route by which 
Surrey was settled, and it is in the Wandle valley, the nearest 
tributary to London^ that the earliest remains, including crema¬ 
tion-cemeteries, have been found. Here, too, in dose projdimty 
to the Stane Street, which formed the main line of communica¬ 
tion across the Wedd, are to be noticed at Mitcham and Croy¬ 
don some of the dosest parallels in glass and metalwork to the 
cemeteries at High Down and AUnston in Sussex.' Other early 
remains from Guildown, where the river Wey mtcrsccts the 
chalk hillsj again include cremations, and illustrate parallel 
fashions in brooches and pottery with those of Hassocks, AUris- 
ton, and other sites on the south coast. The distribution of the 
earliest types of place-names here again supplements and con¬ 
firms the archaeological evidence, hinting, howe^'cr, at a thicker 
concentration of early settlements in the Wey valley south of the 
Downs than the distribution of the cemeteries by itself would 
suggest. In this south-western part of Surrey, west and south¬ 
west ofGodalming, there is, moreover, a striking group of pi aces 
whose names contain those of heathen gods and thus show that 
the area was populated, however thinly, before the conversion to 
Christianity.* In accepting this interesting result of place-name 
study at its face value we must, however, notice that this rcay 
wdl have been a comer of England to which the new religion 
came late. Surrey lay midway between the early centres of 
missionary activity in Kent and Wessex, and there is in fact no 
evidence of any Christian mtterprisc in the county until the 
establishment of £rconwald*s monastery at Cbertsey between 
664 and 673; nor is even this foundation known to have been a 
centre of widespread preaching. The survival of pre-Christian 
religions elements in the place-names between Guildford and 
Farnham may thus point to the unusually late survival in this 
area of a living tradition behind the old religion. And bearing 
this possibility In mind, we may note with interest the fact, in 
itself perhaps no more than a coincidence, that it is only here 
and in Sussex, where a late survival of paganism is better docu*- 

■ R. H, Hodskln AniUtSomt (1935!, i. 107) taUevis that tlw 
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iticnted, that place-names ate known which combine a word 
signifying a pagw temple or holy place with the name of its 
proprietor or priest, lliongh they may, of course, be much 
earlier in origin, there was nothing in these two areas to prevent 
the formation of such names as late as the third quarter of the 
seventh century. 

So far we have considered the factors which link the settlement 
of Surrey to that of its southern and eastern neighbours in Sus¬ 
sex and Kent. But the name Surrey, Snthrige, the southern 
district, is there to remind us that at one time its political con¬ 
nexions were with the regions to the north of the Thames, Now 
there is no period after the end of the sixth century in which the 
political balance of the southern kingdoms made the evolution 
of such a name possible. As far back as there is any record 
Surrey was dependent upon either Kent or Wessex, and it may 
weU be that the entry of 5G8 in the AngloSaxott ChronieU shows 
it passing for good from the orbit of the former to that of the 
latter kingdom.^ The name Surrey tak^ us back, therefore, to 
a very primitive phase of our political geography, to a time in 
the early days of the settlement when it ‘may have formed the 
southern province of an early people settled to the north as well 
as to the south of the Thames’, It has been plausibly suggested 
that ‘a territory comprising both Middlesex and Surrey would 
1» large enough to support one of the smaller peoples of the 
sixth century’,* It may thus be appropriate to consider at this 
point the somewhat meagre evidence for the early history of the 
districts on the north side of the Thames estuary. 

Of the origin of Middlesex practically nothing is known. 
While its name belongs to a series of which the other members, 
Effiex, Sussex, and Wessex, were all in historical times inde¬ 
pendent political units with well-established dynasties of their 
own, Middlesex was already dependent on Essex before the 
earliest time to which our recort^ refer, and no traces are pre¬ 
served of a separate royal family, A cemetery at Shepperton, 
marked by cremation-urns as well as inhumation-burials, be¬ 
longed clearly to the same early group of liver-slde settlers as 
the hGteham-Croydon folk in Surrey, or the Northficet Saxons 
in Kent; and an iil-explored settlement at Hanwetl, which was 
probably of the same people, practically completes the total of 

* ‘in titu year CeawUn aul Cutlu fimsbt wiili Athdbcrht and drove hlro mio 
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our archacologici^l knowledge* That Middl^ex itself contained 
in early times one or more of those regimfj which we have seen 
to characterize the primitive Teutonic settlement of much of 
south-eastern England can be seen from an cighth-ccntiiry 
charter in which JEthcIbald of Mercia speaks of the regia caJkd 
Geddmges (Yeading) in the provtnei^ of the Middle Saxons-* 
From the seventh century onwards^ at any rate^ the history of 
Middlesex was dominated by that of a reviving London, and it 
is a matter of some difEculty which will be considered in the 
final chapter to assess the part played in the period ofsetdement 
by this same factor; it is interesting to guess, but not easy to 
determine, the signiGcancc in this connexion of the fact that in 
very early tims the Saxon settlers round the metropolis were 
given a name which places them in the same political company 
as the distinct and powerful units of Wessex, Essex, and Sussex. 
After the end of the sixth century at least the implied compari’ 
son could hardly have been less appropriate^^ 

East and north from the Middle Saxons lay the kingdom of 
Essex, embracing in historic times not only the county of that 
name and, as we have seen, Middlesex and London, but abo 
the greater part of Hertfordslure. The evidence for the settle* 
merit of this area presents us with difficulties of interpretation 
of a kind which have not confronted us elsewhere. In Sussex 
and Kent, in spite of minor problems, there b a general con¬ 
sensus betw^een the archaeological and place-name evidence; 
even in Surrey and Middlesex there is no real conflictj and it is 
possible to attribute the apparent scantiness of the cemeteries 
in the latter county in part at least to the density of later popula¬ 
tion in the vicinity of London and to the consequent widespread 
disturbance of the natural ground-levels by centuries of un¬ 
recorded building and commercial exploiiation* But the almost 
complete absence of pagan Saxon remains in rural Essex and 
Hertfordshire is a phenomenon which demands different treat¬ 
ment, Apart from two or three sites near Shoeburyness and 
Southend where remains of markedly Kentish character have 
been found, an isolated and luxurious burial abo of KenUsh 

* Binib, Cart. SaXr 103 * The chapter ii Ltfidf a laitf Ciop/- 
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type at Broomfield, some ill-explored but apparently extensive 
cemeteries near Fceritig and Kdvedan, and a few rtmains in 
the area round Colchester, the archaeological map of Elsscx in 
this period is practically blank, and it would be difficult on these 
grounds to argue for any corisidemble occupation in pagan 
times except on the less marshy parts of the coast-line. Yet it 
is difficult to agree with such an interpretation. For not only 
is it certain firom the literary evidence that the kingdom of 
Essex was by the beginning of the seventh century a political 
unit of sufficient vigour to control the development of the port 
of London, but the extensive distribution of primitive place- 
names, both of those in -ingoj^ and of those containing the names 
of pagan deities, strongly suggests a widespread pre-Christian 
occupation not only on the coast-line but far into the forested 
interior. 

Many reasons have been put forward to account for the ab¬ 
sence of archaeological remains in Essex, but it can hardly be 
said that any wholly satisfactory solution of the problem has 
been given. It can be plausibly argued, for example, that a 
treacherous $hoie well protected by quicksands, and backed by 
a tangle of forest extending for miles over a desolate expanse of 
London clay, constituted as unattractive a prospect for the 
early settlra: as was offered by any part of the English coast; 
but the distribution of the early place-names, mainly, it is 
true, on the drift gravel of the river valleys, is there to 
warn m against overestimating the deterrent effect of such 
surroundings on the East Saxon folk. And if, on the other hand, 
we arc tempted to think that the settlers may quickly have 
abandoned both cremation, which is not known iu Essex at all, 
and the deposition of relics with the inhumed bodies, which is 
here only less uncommon, under the influence of a covmtry-side 
which, like that of Kent, had been ^Romanized to an extent 
unparalleled elsewhere*,* a glance at the map of Roman Britain 
will remind us that south and central Essex at least is in fact 
almost as devoid of Roman as it is of Saxon archaeological re¬ 
mains. No single villa-estate is known between the Thames, the 
Blackwater, and the road from London to Chelmsford; and the 
only traces of Roman occupation in this whole area apart from 
a couple of potteries and a longshore village or two on Thames- 
side, and the coastal fort at Brad well on the Blaclnvater, consist 
* K. £. M. WliDdcf p Lomion wd ihf Stmmi (1935), 
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of a few poverty-stricken hamlets on the marshland by the 
Crouch and three or four indeterminate and closely related 
sites huddled together in the central forest. Hardly any area in 
southern Britain outside the Weald gives archacolo^cally such 
an impression of poverty and backwaidness as the centre and 
south of Roman Essex* ^ 

It may well be^ howeverj that this poverty of the Roman 
background is itself the clue to the scarcity of Anglo-Saxon re¬ 
mains. An area such as this was hardly one to invite the atten¬ 
tion of raiders outside the immediate environs of the Roman 
towns. The more vigorous and enterprising bands of settlers in 
the age of conquest turned naturally to the exploitation of those 
parts of Britain whose natural advantages of soil and situation 
had already brought about the most extensive agricultural de¬ 
velopment under Romano-Bridsh enterprise. These regions 
were doubly attractive: not only were they blessed by nature, 
but the hand of man had already accomplished much of the 
preliminary work of turning virgin scrub into arable and pas¬ 
ture, and had at the same time rendered access and comtnunica- 
tion easy for the new-comers* But the greater part of Essex had 
not apparently been developed in this way: it lay still under the 
immemonal domination of oak, ash, and thorn. We should 
therefore expect here to find Anglo-Saxon penetration occurring 
comparatively late in time after the more attractive areas had 
been occupied already^ and to be the work of a weaker and less 
ostentatious body of invaders, a people whose failure to compete 
succ^fully with their more vigorous neighbours in the struggle 
for the best land might be reflected archaeologically in the 
poverty of their material equipment. And it would not be 
surprising if tracer remained to suggest that the settlers, when 
they came, took advantage of such areas of previous habitation 
as ^cy might find in the forest, and made them the centres of 
their own pioneering activities. 

These conditions seem all to be fulfilled by the known data 
for Essex. The scarcity of recorded pagan cemeteries and the 
meagreness of their grave-goods are best explained by a combi- 

* See ^ Rorwi Sdiain (CSrdojmcc Survey, rg^. la ibc Whole 
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nation of late date and material poverty* No traditions either 
of the antiquity or the prowess of the early kings of Essck were 
strong enough to find their way into the AngtoSaxm CkrcnkU or 
the pages of Bede^ and the only point of Interest in their genea¬ 
logy* their descent from Seaxneat rather than from Woden* war- 
god ancestor of all the other noble dynasties of England whose 
pedigrees are extant* is i tself an echo of a different* and perhaps 
inferior, social status. Taking all the evidence into consideration 
we find no reason to believe that the setdement of Essex had 
progressed far before the middle of the sixth century. 

Some further light on its character may be thro^vm by a study 
of early place-names. Here^ as in Sussex and Kent, the groups 
names in -ingas are the most useful* and the Essex examples are 
of peculiar interest from several points of view. In the first place 
they show a remarkable contrast to those of Sussex* whose dis¬ 
tribution in the regions of earliest settlement suggests a number 
of small but distinct communities jostling one another for a share 
of the available land* But whereas m Sussex two or three differ¬ 
ent -in^iir names may occur within the limits of the same modem 
parish* it is more usual to find in Essex one such name covering 
a group of contiguous parishes* like the eight Rodings which 
spread over a district of more than twenty square miles.^ In 
contrast with the Sussex examples it is only possible to regard 
this phenomenon as the result of the gradual expansion of a 
scanty population based on a few scattered centres over the un¬ 
touched lands which surrounded their original clearings. Thus 
something of the same provincial groupings may have grown 
up in Essex as in Kent* with the difference that hwe the pro- 
ymccs or Ttgi&nes were often the result of the expansion and sub¬ 
division of a single folk, and thus sometimes retained the original 
group-name in ^ingas:. On the other hand* in more densely 
populated Kent they w'cre the product of co-operative fusion 
between contiguous but not necessarily related groups, and 
their names in consequence are never group-names but 

are normally those of their administrative centres-^ We have thus 
further proof of the sparsencss of the original settlement in Essex, 
and it is interesting to note further that such names of early 

^ 5 «J* H. KcHind^ Commuf^ ^Lmdi^n 
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Tigimss as aro not, like the Roriings or Bedels in Bmcingum (Bark¬ 
ing), simple patronymics, seem oftcD to have been dravim from 
the ever-present environment of forest or marsh in which the 
settlers lived. Such arc, for example, the Ten folk^ of Vangc, 
who may once have covered a wide area among the creeks and 
marshes of Thames-side, and the Daenningas or Torest-dwellers^ 
of Dengie Hundred* whose Tfgh (the w^ord used of them in an 
eighth-century charter) probably included in early times the 
whole country between the Black water and the Crouch.^ These 
names are altogether consistent with our tentative picture of 
Essex in the sixth century : they carry us back to an atmosphere 
of wild and undrained country in the greatest possible contrast 
to the sub-Roman, almost suburban, environment in which ihc 
culture of contemporary Kent was flourishing* 

None the less it may be possible to see in the distribution of 
these early folk-names in Essex a bint that the invaders took 
advantage of the few clearings which their predecessors had 
made in the forest in Roman times. Thus ^e Rodings land 
had been traversed by a secondary Roman road, and two minor 
occupation-sites arc known to have existed near the north and 
south ends of it; while the Gegingas, whose territory lay in the 
valley of the Wid along the main road from London to Chelms¬ 
ford, may also have included on their eastern border the only 
three small Roman sites that are known in this part of the forest. 
On the Thames estuary and the marshy coast there is a similar 
aud unmistakable correlation between the Roman river-side 
settlements and the line of early names fkom Barking to Vange; 
and the same is true of the waterways and islands on the south 
of the Crouch* But one can hardly argue from such parallelism 
to continuity of occupation, still less to strong cultural mfluence 
of the earlier on the later people* If these areas were sdU popu¬ 
lated by EriLons in the sixth century they were hardly of a kind 
whose culture was worth borrowing* The East Saxons, faced 
with a task which had daunted all previous inhabitants of Essex, 
were not unnatu rally content, in the choice of these spots among 
thdr earliest centres, to follow the lines of least resisiancc. 

Thus far we have surveyed the separate and widely different 
conditions under which the earliest Teutonic settlements in the 
south-eastern parts of Britain took place. It has been necessary 
in so doing to emphasise the differences rather than the like* 

' Plaa^nOtru Sot. Eistx (igSi^Jp uiiL 
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nesses between the component kingdoms and provinces of this 
area. It is hard at first to sec much common ground between 
the prosperous and well-organized Cantware^ with their sump¬ 
tuous practice of inhumation, and the backward pioneers of 
Essex* who had little or nothing to spare for their dead; and it is 
easier to contrast than to compare the habits of either with those 
of the ciemation-rolk of Surrey or with the mixed tradidous of 
the Sussex Downs. But it may be as well to remind oursdv<^ 
of the other side of the picture* Many of the differencca which 
strike ns so strongly may have arisen like the Jutish culture of 
Kent itself in the course of the sixth century after the main lines 
of the ^etdement had been laid down: they may be the prcduct 
of secondary and subsequent causes, differing in different locali¬ 
ties. Are there rea^ns for believing that behind these contrasts 
lurks anything approaching a oommon story foe the age of 
settlement itself? 

To some extent we have already offered an affirmative answer 
to this question. VVe have seen grounds for believing that the 
settlers of Kent were dosdy related in blood to those of Hamp¬ 
shire and the Isle of Wight; that elements of thdr culture were 
shared by the Saxons of Sussex, who had much in common with 
those of Surrey; and that the latter in their turn were certainly 
derived from a branch of the same folk as the Northfleet Saxons 
of Kent- What little we know of the archaeology of Essex can 
be paralleled more closely in Kent and Sussex than in the cul¬ 
ture of its nearer neighbours in East Anglia or the Cambridge 
region** 

It would be easy to supplement these similarities by the evi¬ 
dence of institutions and place-names. The primitive institu* 
tional community of the whole area south of the Thames between 
the Kentish coast and the Hampshire plateau has so impressed a 
recent investigator that he has claimed the complete region as 
a ^Jurish South*cast*; and even if this explanation of the pheno¬ 
mena does not win general acceptmice, the similarities are none 
the less thcrCp^ And there arc striking paralldbinSj too^ between 
the earliest strata of the place-names in all the districts we have 
been considering. The evidence is detailed and not alt the de- 

* The polidcail hdmtim] of £»CK from But Anglin is tbu period cui be further 
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tails arc aeccssarily relevant, but as a whole they possess a cumu¬ 
lative force. Th.m the same personal name underlies fiaxltng 
(Essex) and the two Birlings of Sussex and Kent; there is Cock¬ 
ing in Kent and another in Sussex ; the Feering, Patching, and 
Tillingham of Essex are paralleled by the Ferring, Patching, and 
Tillinghant of Sussex; while the Bobbing, Hailing, and Terling- 
hant ofKcnt are matched by thcSobbingworth,HaJUngbury, and 
Terling of Essex. It may be no accident that Eashing in Surrey 
contains a name early confused with that of the Oisdngas, the 
royal faimly ofKent. ii^d qui te apart from the personal names we 
have the opinion of those best qualified to judge that the nomen¬ 
clature of Surrey, for example, ‘presents many features in com¬ 
mon with that of. . , Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire'.* Not all 
these features, of course, belong to the earliest age, but when all 
allowance is made for later developments as well as for the differ¬ 
ent strains of Saxon and Jute there remains enough to suggest 
far back in the past a basic community of setdement and interest 
among the ^oples of south-eastern Britain. 

At this point it is legitimate to inquire what light the literary 
sources can throw upon the question, it is useless to expect from 
Gildas, whose narrow western vision was limited by racial preju¬ 
dice and by dearth ofaccurate information, any detailed account 
of the activities of Saxon and J utbh setders far away in Kent or 
Sussex. His general picture of the course of events in the second 
half of the fifth century is none the less valuable, and must be 
treated with respect, not only because we have no other guide, 
but for the better reason that in the latter part of his story at 
any rate he was coinmetitiDg on events within bis own and hLs 
readers’ memory. It will be remembered that his narrative Is 
the earliest to suggest that a treaty settlement of some kind 
underlay the first occupation of the Saxons, and all subsequent 
writers firom Bede and Nennius onwards have placed the scene 
of these events in Kent. And while it would be foolish to regard 
the detailed elaboratians of the Historia BriUonttm as sober his¬ 
tory, it is interesting in this connexion to observe that in the 
eighth or ninth century it was already thought that the lands 
won by this treaty settlement before the general outburst which 
put an end to all peaceful relations between Briton and Saxon 
were by no means limited to the eastern parts of Kent. Vorti- 
gem s authority was diought of as extensive: after the first seldc- 
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mcnt oF the invaders in Thanet^ he proceeded in return for 
Hengist's daughter to hand over the rest of Kent without con¬ 
sulting its local kingj and finally^ after the murder of the Bridsh 
chieftains and his own capture, he recovered his freedom by the 
more interesting surrender of Essex, Sussex, and Middl«ex. ^ 
The details of the story are worthless, but after what has been 
said above we can hardly ignore this further underlying hint of 
a common framework beneath the Teutonic settlement of the 
whole south-eastern area. 

Returning to the firmer ground of Gildas^s account^ we find 
that the break-down of relations between the federate Saxons 
and their British employers was followed by a period of chaos 
during which barbarian raiding spread rapidly in every direc¬ 
tion even to the western sea, the towns were destroyed, and the 
native population was subjected to the alternatives of massacre, 
fiight, slavery, and emigration. This period of disaster, whose 
duration is not indicated, was ended by a restoration of British 
confidence under the leadership of a mr Ambrosius 

Aurelianus, whose personal qualities coupled with his Roman 
name and distinguished ancestry were adequate to stem the 
tide of conquest. Finally, after a period of alternating victory 
and defeat, an end was put to further Saxon advance by a great: 
slaughter of the invaders at the ohsessio Badcnici; and the 

intcn^al of peace and quiet following this event, which Gildas 
places in the year of bis own birth, was stiU conttnumg at the 
time when he was writing, perhaps over forty years later, and 
in any case in the second quarter of the sixth century. 

We shall never know where Mom Badonicus was^ nor who 
besieged whom at the famous siege: nor is it possible to extract 
from the contradictory chronology of our various sourct^ the 
exact year in which this outstanding event took place. But St 
docs seem possible to narrow it down to the period between 490 
and 516, and though the limits are all too wide, they do at least 
give m the vital information that for some years before this time 
the Saxon penetration of sou them England had been hotly con¬ 
tested, and that, for the greater part of the first half of the 
sixth century, it had altogether stopped.^ 

It will be necessary to come back later to the bearing which 
this established chronology may have on the traditional story 

* Hof. Bntt.j da, 37 and 4^. 
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of the foundadon of Wessex.' It is more interesting^ as well as 
more imporiantj to relate it, if possible, to sttch mfonnatioii as 
can help us to underst^d the course of the Saxon conquest of 
souLh-eastctti England- We may re min d ourselves of the two 
groups of traditioTis in the Ang{o^a:i^m ChrenieU dealing with the 
establishment of Hengist^s dynasty lu Kent between 449 and 
488, and that of £lle in Sussex between 477 and 491and we 
may remember also Bedels notice of the latter hero as the first 
of the tings of the Anglo-Saxons who established an imperium of 
Some sort over all his Teutonic neighbours^ 

Of the dates in the Kentish aitnab the first and the last arc 
alone likely to be significant, for the intcr\^ening episodes from 
some saga of Hengist and jEsc are fitted artificially into the 
annalistic scheme,^ and arc not importaut for the present pur¬ 
pose. Since the initial date 449 comes probably from the in¬ 
fluence of Bede and is quite consistent with Glldas^s story* the 
only additions to our chronology here are thus the accession of 
jEsc* following presumably the death of Hengist in 488, and 
his reign of twenty-four years, cuHcd probably from some regnal 
list, taking the story down to 512; after which complete dark¬ 
ness descends on Kent untd after the middle of the sixth century* 

Bede's reference to the Bretwaldaship of jEUe has ahvays 
been a matter for bewilderment to the historians of this period* 
for in later times the isolated and backward Sussex was perhaps 
the least likely of all the Teutonic kingdoms to have established 
a supremacy of this sort. Such reasoning, however, ignores tlic 
distinction between the mobile commands of the age of settle¬ 
ment and the territorial monarchies which later grew out of 
them r and in fact the very improbabflity of the story in the 
conditions preirailing after the middle of the sixth century is the 
strongest guarantee of its e$setitial truth. Even the most fervent 
South Saxon patriot would hardly think of inventing such au 
unlikely talc; nor, if there was any suspicion of its authenticity* 
should we expect to find it reported without comment by Bede* 
Now the last that is known of .^Ue is his conduct of the siege 
of Anderida in 491. There is no means of knowing when he died, 
but he is hardly likdy* if the date 477 given for his landing is 
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approxiniatel]r accurate, to have outlived his couteniporary 
^sc in Kent, He must have died at the end ofthc fifth or early 
in the sixth century, and it is clear that his Brctwaldashlp died 
u-ith him. Into such obscurity in fact did the house of Sussex 
fall that not even the names of file’s successors as her thin gs 
are known for more than two hundred years. 

The relevance of these Saxon traditions to the British tale of 
Giidas can scarcely be mistaken. The chronology of the two 
stones dovetaib together in the most convincing way. It can 
hardly be a coinddeuce that the career of thc kings of Kent and 
Sussex, hitherto marked by triumphant victories, plunges into 
obscurity in the very period in which we know that the British 
rally under Ambrosius Aurclianus was bearing fruit, and loses 
itself altogether with the death of JEsc six years before the last 
possible date for Mens Eadorucus. It is hardly surprising to find 
^c himself figuring in later Celtic story as the Saxon leader at 
that obscure but decisive encounter. Nor need we be troubled by 
the absence of all mention of it among the traditions of the in¬ 
vaders: it is easy to see that the break-up of the hegemony of 
^lle and the political impotence which followed Mens Badoni- 
cus in Kent and Sussex were topics over which Teutonic folk- 
memory preferred to draw a veil. 

>Ve are now in a petition to bring together the scattered 
threads of the evidence and to weave them, without any undue 
dogmatism, into a coherent fabric. We may begin with the treaty 
settlement of federates in Thanet in the middle of the fifth 
century and the inroads of cremating Saxons in the Thames 
va]]c>' and Surrey. We can see them, if we think fit to use for 
a moment the spectacles of Nennius, extorting, under the able 
leadership of Hengist, extensions of their original territories to 
include first the rest of Kent itself and then perhaps a wider 
concession in Essex and Middlesex, of which little use seems to 
have been made; the arrival of,£lle and his Saxons on the Sussex 
coast may perhaps have been encouraged or accompanied by 
similar arrangemcats. In the second generation at any rate th^ 
adventurer won his way to a general imperium over the whole 
Teutonic complex, and with the final rupture of rctations with 
^e British encouraged hb followers to the widespread raid¬ 
ing and destruction of which Giidas so bitterly complains, 
and of which the settlement of Kentish offshoots in southern 
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Hampshire and the Isle of Wight may remain as one permanent 
memorial. Roused at length from their demoralized confusion 
by the ability of Ambrosius the Britons recovered confidence, 
and after a period of luastable equilibrium the struggle reached 
its tuming-point at Mons Badcmicus. The Teutonic supremacy 
represented by the Bretwaldaship of -fille collapsed, and in 
place of irresponsible raiding and mdiscriminatc and scattered 
settling all over the south and southern midlands of Britain, the 
invaders fell back upon an intensive occupation of their more 
easily exploitable bases on the coasts and rivers of Kent, Essex, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire. Here they drove their roots 
firmly into the soil, and in so doing began to lose the memory 
of common military action in the localized problems of forest- 
clearing and land-reclamation, while the leading families of the 
earlier age not unnaturally found themselves playing a fresh 
role as the established dynasties of new territorial states. And 
while geographical position and local environment led in Kent 
to a growing prosperity based on trade and commercial inter¬ 
course with the Continent, and the same factors brought a cer¬ 
tain stagnation to isolated Sussex, the East Saxons only half 
emerged from complete obscurity by an ill-matched union of 
primitive pioneering in the forests and a dubious control over a 
London whose revival depended more upon the aefivities of 
the Cantwarc than on their own. Such a reconstruction of the 
course of the Saxon conquest in south-eastern Britain seems at 
least to harmonize as well as can be expected the sometimes 
discordant notes of all our evidential instruments. 
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THE FENLANDS, EAST ANGLIA, AND THE 
PROBLEM OF WESSEX 


is necessary to consider next the even more obscure drcum- 



J. stances which made the Fcnland^ between what were later 
known as East and Middle Anglia^ a focus for the early Teutonic 
settlement of the midlands. In this inquiry we have no htcrar)' 
sources of any kind to help u$, and the mam reason for their 
absence Is easy to understand. The forces of nature which made 
this region one of the greatest highways for the penetration of 
settlers from the east have simuitaneously deprived it of those 
natural fronders and easy lateral tommunicadons which were 
cssendal for the formation of a territorial state, ^ Such states 
grew up in the sixth century and later round the fringes of our 
area^ and some were better placed and better led than others, 
and so cut a finer figure in historic times. Even so there were 
few that preserved echoes of early tradidon to the days of Bede 
and Alfred* But in no part of England can the es&ertdaJ contrast 
between the age of settlement and thatof consoiidadon be more 
strikingly illustrated than round the margin of the Fens, for it 
was there^ on gictund afterwards the borderland between the 
conflicting temtorial mtercsts of East Anglia^ Merda* and 
Northumbria, that the earliest Anglo-Saxon communities of the 
midlands had their unremembered homes. The sagas of their 
noble families were lost in the wdter of later political discord: 
the settlers themselves lacked in the cridcal period the comerva- 
dve and centralizing forces of a royal court or an episcopal 
which hdped elsewhere to turn the local tradidom into 
anuals, and to perpetuate the memory of kings and the years of 
their reigns j and in default of these factors they became a people 
who have no memorial. The very names of their more promi¬ 
nent groupSs such as the Gyrwe, are preserv'ed only accidentally 
in later writers, and others more obscure can be read in the 
mysterious catalogue of the Tribal Hidage;^ and from this barely 
mtdUgible relic of the alien adminisiradon of seventh-century 

^ Thi gwgrapKical BspccEs of the Fcnknd Sit thU penod art diicuii«d by H. C. 
Darby In vCniii^viiO, vill [1934)1 iBs-^Ql. 

* A fAcaxmik Kid tnuHcnpiioD of the Tribal HidAgt am be fourut m R. H. 
Hodgkin, HisSoiy ^(igt33)> ii- 3B9. It cemEJuna a bjt csf idbal imiti 
briber with die numbex of bidei Kuibuled 10 cub. 
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Mercia the most painstaking research has succeeded only par¬ 
tially in restoring the local nomeaclature of some of the earliest 
ibiks on the margin of the Fens. But these scanty records give 
us litde bat names. It is rather the graves of the dead, their 
distribution and their coutentSj which remain to convince us 
that here in the earliest days lay some of the crucial and most 
populous centres of the AnglchSaxou people. 

At all periods in our prehistory] it would seem, the estuary 
of the Wash, and the winding waiertvays which led west and 
south-west from its shallow and variable shore, have acted as a 
magnet to successive hosts of invaders, and the ships of the 
Saxons pressing on their silent way through the Fens were but 
following the course of many earlier craft bearing peoples only 
less civilized. It is, however^ by no means certain that the 
earliest of the Saxon parties who entered England by this easy 
route found the Fculand through which they passed such a 
forbiddbg and desolate waste of waterlogged country as is 
ofien supposed. For while it has u ntil recently been commonly 
thought that the whole area except for occasional patches 
of rising ground such as the Isle of Ely, Crowland, or March 
remained through prehistoric, Roman, and Saxon dmes an un¬ 
inhabitable morass, our knowledge has been revolutionized of 
late by the use of air photography, and by the excavation of a 
few of the numerous habitadon-sites whose existence has been 
revealed by this means.’ From this important work has emerged, 
in addition to remarkable evidence for occupation in the Bronze 
Age and even earlier times, the fact that in the Roman peri^ 
large areas of the Fenland which arc now only rendered habit¬ 
able by elaborate systems of drainage were populous and highly 
culdvated, for they display many sites of native villages and 
groups of associated Celtic delds. It is not certain at present 
how far this intensive exploitation was made possible by natural 
and how far by human agencies. It may be that both a higher 
elevation of the land in relation to the sea, and also an extensive 
system of dykes and causeways constructed by Roman engineers 
—of which traces sdU remain*—played their part. Nor do wc 

^ Th« Jidivitia of the Fmtanri RbcmtcIi Comnuttfc arc Lbc mAjn iiourcc 
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know Ijow long the exploitation continued; if the evidence of 
the sites hitherto excavated can be taken as typical, it would 
appear that the southern fen lan d at least was tilled and Occu¬ 
pied down to the end of the Roman period. Whether in the 
first half of the fifth century the general sinkage of land-levels 
on both sides of the North Sea produced here some of the same 
disastrous effects which, as we have seen, may have contributed 
to the emigration of the Anglo-Saxon peoples from Frisia and 
north Germany, or whether, as is highly probable, this area was 
early the scene of Saxon devastation and the artificial drainage 
system was soon wrecked by the break-down of the old society 
and by the ignorance and carelessness of the new-comers, is not 
clear. But it is legitimate to guess that by the second half of the 
century, when the invaders were themselves settling down to 
systematic agriculture, the Fculand had not only gone out of 
cultivation but had become largely uncultivable, for the Saxons 
in the pagan period and for centuries afterwards made little 
serious attempt to settle in it. Even the islands were regarded 
in tlic seventh and eighth centuries as places so surrounded and 
mfested with materi^ and spiritual honors as to be unfit for 
normal human habitation, and suitable only for the occupation 
of the most holy ascetics. Nothing illustrates better the horrid 
fascination which the Fens held for the Anglo-Saxon mind than 
the virid description given by his early biographer of St . Guth- 
lac’s life at Crowland 'among the murky thickets of the more iu- 
accessible solitude’, of his wretched hovd constructed apparently 
in the remains of a chambered tumulus, and of his incessant 
Struggles with demons whose antics seem inextricably mingled 
in the saint’s disordered mind with the more mundane if no 
less disturbing activities of Celtic-speaking Britons, 'those bitter 
enemies of the Saxon people', who still survived in this haunt of 
lost souls and masterless mortals,* The contrast between this 
picture and that of the prosperous agricultural landscape which 
the air photographs show us in this area in the fourth century 
demonstrates as nothing else can the return to primitive condi¬ 
tions of life which the coming of the English here at any rate 
involved. 

In the Fcnland proper then the early settlers did not make 
their homes, and there is no reason to believe that they ever 
attempted the construction of artificial habitation-mounds upon 

■ Felix, Vila QMiei (Birch, Mmeriah efS, GMae (18S9], { ig). 
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its borders similar to those with which many of them must have 
been familiar on the flood^l Frisian coast. Here such expedients 
were unnecessary, for it was possible and more pleasant to fol¬ 
low the river valleys till they passed out of the swamps, and to 
settle on the gravel terraces and more easily drained soils be^'ond. 
The distribution of the cemeteris shows that thb process began 
early and soon brought a mass of settlers into permanent homes. 
They poured into west Suffolk by the valley of the Lark; they 
setded thickly on the upper Gam, especially in and around the 
little Roman town which occupi^ ^e site of Cambridge, and 
farther on about Barrington and Haslingheld i they penetrated 
up the Ouse into central Bedfordshire, and its tributary the 
Ivd took the ancestors of the Gifie and the Hicce of the Tribal 
Hid age to their later homes; farther north other bands, sepa¬ 
rated from the last by the wooded tract which afterwards gave 
its name to the Hcrsiingas, pressed up the Ncne and its tribu¬ 
taries and setded over much of Northamptonshire; beyond 
what is now Rockingham Forest were still others following the 
Welland into Rutland and Leicestershire, and perhaps fa^er 
ahdd across the watershed and down the Wreak and the Soar 
towards the Trent. And finally along the northern limits of the 
Fenland it was easy to work up the Witham and the Slea to¬ 
wards Ancastcr or to find a way to the drier ground of the south 
Lincolnshire wolds. 

Such were the main areas of setdement opened up by the 
invaders who found their way into the Wash. In no other 
region of England is there such a significant concentration of 
grave-goods for which a really early date can be taken as 
reasonably certain. To mention only those objects whme manu¬ 
facture before the end of the fifth century is generally agreed, 
we may note the occurrence of cruciform brooches at Mild to- 
ball. West Stow Heath, and Ixworth in north-west Suffolk; at 
Trumpington, Girton, Soham, Mai ton in Cambridgeshire as 
well as four from Cambridge (St. John’s) itself; and finally from 
Brixworth in Northamptonshire.’ Primitive brooches of a kind 
represented nowhere else in England have been found at Luton 
and Kempston in Bedfordshire^ and equal-armed brooches at 
Haslingfield and Little Wilbraham (Cambs.) and again at 
Kempston (Beds.). Ifwetutn to the early ceramic evidence there 

’ Lilted by N. Aberg, ui Engteini 
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13 the uiiique English example of a spout-hacidled umfrom Great 
Addington (Northants.) and primidve window umi from Has- 
lingfield and Girton (Cambs.), Kempston (Beds.)^ and from 
Stamford on the borders of Lincoln and Rutland** Some of the 
earliest types of ordinary cremation-urns known in England 
have come from Little Wdbraham^ Girton* and Cambridge 
(St. John^s); Ickwell and Sandy (Beds.); and Kettering (North- 
ants.). In the uncertainty of the archaeological chronology it 
would be unwise to argue from any one of these instances to a 
settlement before A*n. 500* but the cumulative effect of such a 
catalogue is irresistiblep and there need be little reason to doubt 
that the Teutonic settlement of the lands radiating from the 
Fens had already made much progress before the end of the 
fifth century* The point is well brought out on Map X. 

Here as everywhere it is interesting to observe the relation 
of these sites to the areas most thickly populated in Roman 
times. The contrast between the condition of the Fens them* 
selves in the two periods has already been noticed. But this very 
exceptional area apart, it can easily be seen that the general 
distributions of Roman and Saxon population are markedly 
similar* In both there are concentrations in the Lark and Cam 
valleys notably round Cambridge; and in Bedfordshirep North- 
ants.* and south Lincolnshire a tendency for the two distribu¬ 
tions to converge upon the same areas 1$ dear enough. A closer 
examination will* however* reveal significant minor differcncea* 
Id Roman times it seems that more than a beginning had here 
been made with the clearing and exploitation of the forest. 
Both in the upland day bdt that separates this area from Essex 
and again west of Cambridge there are signs of Roman penetra* 
tion of the woodland, and it has been pobted out that in its 
decided preference for the hghter and more easily worked soils 
the early Anglo-Saxon population shows a closer paraUdLsm 
with that of the Bronze Age than with that of Roman times.* 
So* too* the break-down of trade and industry could hardly be 
better illustrated than by the abandonment of the Roman pot¬ 
tery centres round Castor and Durobrivae with their halo of 
prosperous villas m the surrounding country-side and the re- 

* Far thi dating of the mitdow um ind oquftl-wrnud bmehs i« Fp Rodder 

m XVJII^ Btrkht Jit KmrardiMipn der Pm. A/uJAanf 
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appearance in early Saxon times of Peterborough, an important 
prehistoric site, as the natural focus of the Nene valley where it 
enters the Fens. On the other hand the concentration of Saxon 
settlements in and around Cambridge in the earliest period 
serves to rcmiiid us that the building of the Romai:i roads and 
the canalizing of traffic which they implied had permanently 
modified the lines of natural communication and made it both 
necessary and peusibic for the new-comers to extend here and 
there from the start beyond the limits of primary prehistoric 
settlement 

We must noct inquire into the mSucuce which this early 
distributing^entre of Teutonic invaders may have had upon the 
original establishment and subsequent growth of those political 
units which, as already mendoned^ grew up round its borders 
rather than within its direct orbit. The more important of these 
are the later kingdoms of Lindsey, Mercia, Wessex, and East 
Anglia* The setUemeut of Lindsey may be dismissed at once^ 
for there can be no doubt that its origin is to be traced to the 
more northerly settlcmcnt-ajea of the Humber estuary, and it 
can thus be di^ussed more appropriately at a later stage* The 
only reason for mentioning it in this connexion is to emphasize 
the disdnedon between north and soudi Uncolnshire which is 
marked as well by the distribution of its pagan cemeteries as in 
its subsequent administradve divisions.^ For while the nordhem 
part of the county, the modem Parts of lindscy, alone appears 
to have constituted the early kingdom of that name,* the two 
southern divisions, the Parts of Holland and Kesteven* do be¬ 
long naturally to Fenland area. But the settlers w'ho made 
their way up the Slea and those who found hom^ round Spald- 
mg and Boston, while they may be represented by the Spalda, 
and perhaps by other unidendhed folk of the Tribal Hidage,^ 
were never strong enough to attain independent political exis¬ 
tence. Like the rest of the Middle Angles, they fell rapidly under 
the control of more powerful neighbours. 

The problem of Mercia, too, may be better deferred to a later 
stage* For while, as we have seen, it h more than likely that 
many of the early setders on the middle Trent, which is evi* 

^ StV C. W+ map of ixmoim in TJnrfilnihtr r m 
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dcntly the region out of which Mercia first grew^ may have 
arrived there firom the Fenland by way of the Well and, the 
Wreak, and the Soar, yet the Trent valley itself is part of the 
Humber bajin, and there are reasons for believing that the early 
Mercians had more in common with the other Humbrian 
peoples than with the Middle Angles of the Feris.^ 

Tliis is, however, the most appropriate point to consider the 
scanty material for the origin of East Anglia, Here, too, there 
arc only scraps of literary rtndcnee to help us. We have* for 
e^cample, the information that the royal family were known as 
the Wuffingas. 'fhey were so called after the Wuffa who was 
the grandfather of Racdwald^ and Raedwaid wc know as the 
king who temporarily extended the rule of East Anglia over the 
other kingdoms soon before the death of i^thclberht of Kent in 
616.* WuflTa therefore can hardly have been reigning much 
earlier than the second quarter of the sixth century, And even 
if the Historia Britti^num 1$ right in stating that it was Wuffa*s 
father who ‘first reigned in Britain; over the East Angles^-^ the 
literary traditions will scarcely allow the establishment of the 
dynasty before 500 at the earliest. It is, however, fairly clear 
from the archaeological evidence that there were Anglian com¬ 
munities in Norfolk and Suffolk sotiie years before this date/ 
The e^ddence of early finds from the valley of the Lark has 
already shoAvn one group of these people pressing eastwards into 
Suffolk from the Fens, and both these and another group on the 
little Ouse east of Thetford had easy contacts with, if they were 
not themselves the source of, the folk who used some early 
cemeteries beyond the watershed round the upper waters of the 
Waveney. A number of graveyards and a corresponding group 
of early place-names on the eastern border of the Wash and along 
the north Norfolk coast-iinc imply direct setdemmt from the 
sea, extending perhaps as far inland as North Elmhanip where 
the site of the later bishopric h appropriately marked by a pagan 
cemetery* 

' Sec pp^ 41G-1 7- ^ Bede, Ur 
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Much of the east coast both of Norfolk and Suffolk is un¬ 
attractive to invaders from the sea, owiaf !□ part to its exposed 
and stormy beaches of windswept shingle, in part to the uc- 
drained swamps and lagoons formed by the blockage and diver¬ 
sion of many of the river-mouths. But two areas at least seem 
certainly to have been occupied in this way. The valleys of the 
Yarc, the Wensum, and the Tas, which include the interesting 
and important group of cremation-cemeteries south of Norwich 
and close by Venta Icenorum, the Roman capital of the Iceni, 
whose land the East Angles were to usurp, constitute one; and 
the low-lying stretch of Suffolk coast between the Orwdl and 
the Aide is another. Here lay several early cemeteries, as, for 
example, at Ipswich* and So ape, while Rendlesham between 
them was the only dais rebuts of the East Anglian kings in the 
seventh century whese site is known/ Both these areas, it is 
interesting to note, have their examplm of early place-names. 

From this brief survey it can be guessed that originally the 
East Angles consisted of a number of independent folks whose 
individual activities may have led them far into the country 
before the Wuffingas established a ^litical control over all. At 
least three separate movements, from west, north, and east, can 
probably be detected in Norfolk ; and at least two more, one 
from the Fens and the other from the sea, are discernible in 
Suffolk. And something of its early federate character remained 
in East Anglia down to historic times with the administrative 
duality of the North Folk and the South Folk, and the diocesan 
division between Elmham and Dunwich. If we add to this 
amalgam the suggestion of a not inconsiderable British survival, 
at any rate in the Brandon area of west Suffolk,^ it is perhaps 
easier to understand how the Wuffingas found it advisable to 
trace their descent from Caesar as well as from Woden* and to 
follow the reasoning which led the greatest of their number, 
Raedwaldiwhcn the tidings of Christianity reached him, merely 
to add a Christian altar to the pagan temple where already, 
perhaps, he attempted to syncretize the religioLis diversity of his 
people,* 

' Cmain feanire* of ibe Iptwicb bimaU Juve luggslcd a kie date fw tbe 
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But if the East Angles were a fcdcmdoii of several smaller 
peoplcSj they were fortunate ia possessing, for all practical 
purposes, but a single line of contact by land with the rest of 
Anglo-Saxon England, To the west the Fcnland cut them olf 
&om the more northerly parts of Middle Anglia, and to the 
south the footed claylands towards Essex seem to have proved 
only less impassable, as the significant disappearance of both 
the Roman roads that led northwards from Colchester to Vent a 
Icenomm and to Cambridge respectively seems to indicate/ It 
was only along the narrow corridor of open country betw^cen 
the Fens and the forest that it was easy to pass south-westwards 
by Newmarket towards Royston and Hitchin. Along this route 
ran the Icknidd Way, the prehistoric line of comnumicadoD 
betw^eea south-w^estero England and the east coasts a road 
already worn both by peaceful traffic and by warlike invaders 
far back in the Bronse Age, two thousand years before the 
coming of the Angles. By this route there can be little doubt 
that in the days of Raedwrald East Anglian boats went out to 
conquer their neighbours beyond the Fens, to win for their king 
the brief Brttwaldaship which Bede records^ and perhaps to 
begin that clearing and settlement of the upland forest which 
continued steadily through the later Saxon centuries, until its 
full effect^ a conquest of nature more significant than the politi¬ 
cal triumphs of Alfred and Athelstan, can be read in the un¬ 
conscious record of Domesday Book, ^ By this route, too, came 
the revenge of the rising Mercia, and it may one day be possible 
to read in the Fleam Dyke and the Devil’s Dyke and other 
members of that great series of dramatic earthworks which span 
the gap between fen and forest the successive attempts to 
demarcate a permanent frondcr betweeri these rival states. At 
each of them at least have been found the weapons and bodies 
of men who must have fallen fighting in their defence/ His- 

* s«p.a77.n- ^ . 
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Mdip and kdev gi; iii {igagh 
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torlans have sccd m the twin nuclei, and long continued ad- 
ministrative duality, of the town of Cambridge a further indica¬ 
tion of a remote time when this part of the Cam was a frontier, 
and East Angle and Mercian glared at one another across 
Magdalene Bridge.* However this may be, there are at least 
reasons for believing that the early settlements on the site, so 
strongly ev'idcnced on archaeological grounds, had been tempo¬ 
rarily destroyed before the end of the seventh century; for when 
in 695 the monies of Elly set out in their boat in search of a stone 
cofhn for the body of St. Etheldreda, they found Cambridge 
deserted, a daitaiitla quondam in which poking about 

among the ruins of Roman buildings they soon discovered and 
removed what they were seeking.* And it may well be that 
behind this scene lies the clue to one of the most puzzling 
phenomena of this region, the almost complete absence of the 
most primitive types of place-name in an area where archaeo¬ 
logy points without hesitation to early and s»idesprcad occupa¬ 
tion. The fate of the Cambridge settlements is not likely to have 
been unique. A district which had been repeatedly devastated 
and resettled in the seventh century can hardly be expected to 
retain many traces of an archaic type of nomenclature which 
was never given time to take root.* 

But the Icknidd Way was more than a corridor along which 
Mercian and East Angle could wrestle for the control of Middle 
Anglia: it was also, as we have mentioned, the natural route 
from the Fens to the Thames valley, and beyond that to the 
chalk uplands of the later Wessex. Before leaving this part of 
the subject it is therefore necessary to consider whether in the 
fiAh and sixth centuries this route was used as it had been re¬ 
peatedly used in prehistoric times; whether, in fact, the people 
of the upper Thames valley entered England in whole or in part 
by the Wash and the Bedfordshire Ouse. We are lace to face 
with the thorniest of all political problems tn this period, the 
question of the origin of Wessex. 

So far as topographical considerations arc concerned it must 
be admitted that the upper valley of the Thames and its tribu¬ 
taries between Goring and the neighbourhood of Fairford were 
likely to attract an early and populous group of Saxon settlers. 

■ A. Cr>r. Ttum ^CatiOridtt PP- r4 ff- 

’ Bcdc, Hitu Eaiet. iv. 19. 

*■ Far Turthcr iUiiiiratiao ot Lhi* nIaliMuhip between ibe pagan cemeiena and 
like early ptwre-ftamc* see j. N. L. Myra in »* (l93s), 
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The gravel tciraccs which line the rivers, and spread out here 
and there, as to the north of the confluence of the Thames and 
Tliame at Dorchester, to form wide areas of weU-drained soil, 
constitute an ideal mlim for the valley setdement of pre¬ 
historic man, and air photography has demonstrated that this 
whole region Tnaintamed an unusually dense population at least 
as early as the Bronze Age, and continued to support it right 
down into the Roman period, in which it is noteworthy as an 
area in which native village are exceedingly numerous, though 
i-illas, for some social reason which awaits investigation, are less 
frequent, its focus lay, not as m later times at Oxford, but 
some ten miles farther south in the triangle of country which 
contains, in close proximity* the prehistoric hill-fort of Witten- 
ham Clumps; the Roman market-town of Dorchester which 
became also the seat of the Rr$t West Saxon bishopric^ the great 
manor of Bensington, a villa regalis of the early Saxon kings; 
and the later stronghold of Wallingford, the site of a tenth- 
century burh at a vital crossing of the Thames and the head¬ 
quarters ofau important mcdie\'al honour. This dhtrict, which 
has been describe as the strategic centre of southern England, 
dominates the mtcrsection of two of its natural lines of trafiSc, 
for it is here, between Wallingford and Goring, that the Tcknicld 
Way crosses the river route of the Thames where the latter passes 
between the Chiltem Hills and the Berkshire Downs. 

In all this region evidence of Saxon occupation In the pagan 
period is mdespread, and its early date has been generally 
agreed in view ^t of the prevalence of cremation, which in so 
Tomani2cd a district can hardly be othenvise explained; secondly 
of the dose and obvious rdatiooship borne by several of the 
cemeteries to their Roman predecessors, from which it is legiti¬ 
mate to argue for some cultural contact between the settlerf and 
surviving natives; and finally of the presence in them of a num¬ 
ber of brooches and other objects of the earliest types. Two 
burials of a man and a woman in the artifidaJ earthwork known 
as the Dyke Hills at Dorchester have produced indeed the earliest 
Teutonic objects ever found in this couiitry—so early, however, 
that it is doubtful whether they can belong to the period of 
Saxon settlement at all. If they are not indicative of casualties 
to a raiding-party in the last phase of the Roman occupation, 
they may suggest the presence on the upper Thames of one of 
those ne$t3 ofriver-pirates who were able to maintain themselves 
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in pai^ld cirommstances in Gaul in tlie midst of an otherwise 
ptacdUl and romanbed country-side.^ These burials apart, 
however, the evidence as a whole hardly warrants, perhaps, the 
assumption of so early a date as that suggested for the occupa¬ 
tion of the Cambridge region, but there can be little doubt that 
the upper Thames valley was full of Teutonic nmnigrants by the 
beginning of the sixth century. That these immigrants were the 
nucleus of the folk soon to be known as the West Saxons is 
strongly suggested by the essentially Saxon character of their 
remains, by the geographical relationship home by this area to 
those whose occupants were called the Middle and East Saxons 
respectively, by the fact that Dorchester-oo-Thames in the heart 
of this area was the site of the first West-Saxon bishopric, and 
by the absence of evidence for extensive settlement bearing the 
signs of so early a date in any other part of the later kingdom 
of Wessex* 

But if these seem to be convincing reasons for thinking tliat 
the settlers of the upper Thames valley constituted the nucleus 
of the West Saxon people, the question of the route by which 
they reached their homes is not at all so easily determined^ 
Three possible sources for ihc imimgrarion have been put for¬ 
ward i the Fenland region to the north-easti the lower Thames 
valley to the east, and the Hampshire and Berkshire uplands 
to the south. Where such remarkable divergences of opinion 
arc possible it is necessary to examine somewhat closdy the 
evidence upon which each view depends. 

The positive reasons which have led Mr* E, T. Leeds to claim 
for the Thames valley settlements a cultural parentage in the 
Cambridge region arc almost entirely archaeologicak He has 
drawn attention to the fact that in the cemeteries of south¬ 
western Cambridgeshire and in Bedfordshire occur many if not 
all of the grave-goods characteristic of the upper Thames and 
other Saxon districts, and. that the country between the head¬ 
waters of the Ouse and Oxfordshire is also marked by culturally 
similar remains* The distribution of the saucer-brooches is the 
most important element in this evidence, but Mr. Leeds is also 
able to point to the suggestive fact that the only example of 
early equal-armed brooches from English sites other than the 
three which we have already mentioned in discussing the evi- 

I M nigf^ted bf T. D. Kcfldnck and C* F- G. H^wkea, in EngLand 
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d^Dcc for early settlement in Cambridge and Bedfordshire have 
come from Abingdon and Sutton Courtenay in Berkshire, in the 
heart of the West Saxon area on the upper Thames** It would 
also be possible to draw attention to certain schemes of decora¬ 
tion characteristic of the early crcmation-uras of this region^ 
which seem to owe their popularity to thefashiom which evolved 
m Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, and Nonhant^., rather than to 
inspiration from the south or south-eastern littoral. 

ITie historical conclusions which Mr. Leeds has drawn from 
this survey of the archaeological evidence have been the occa¬ 
sion for comidcrable controversy, not only because they touch 
the origin of the kingdom of Wessex out of which eventually the 
political uniheadon of England took shape, but also because 
they ^med to involve a direct attack upon the cstablhhed 
literary tradidon, according to which the West Saxons fought 
their way slowly northwards fmm the neighbourhood of South¬ 
ampton Water and were not securely ^tabJished m the Oxford 
district until the third quarter of the sixth century*^ ^£r^ Leeds’s 
argument appeared to contradict both the date and the direc¬ 
tion of this movement, and thus raised in a somewhat acute 
form the quesrion of the relative value of the two main sources 
for our knowledge of the early Saxon period* For his view con¬ 
tained the implications, which he has since made more explicit, 
not only that the evidence of grave*goods can be properly used 
to demDostrate the course and character of an mvasion entirely 
unrecorded in the literary sources, but also that if, as In this 
instance, archaeology seemed to tell a story contradictory of 
the literary tradition, then archaeology must be right and the 
literary tradition wrong. In this way a notion of conflict be¬ 
tween the two typc$ of evidence was set up, w^hich has served 
to obscure the issue, and to render more diflicult than perhaps 
need be the elution of an admittedly complex problem. But 
it may help to simplify the matter if we remember that where 
the archaeological and literary evidence for these years appear 
to tell different stories, it is more likely that those stories are 
complementary than contradictory, for it is hardly possible to 
allow a direct contradJetion between two lin« of inquiry whose 
raw material has no point of mutual contact 

But before attempting to apply this doctrine to the present 

* 97: Anti^vana Jmmi, mil (1933)* 339;, mud 

Anxl&~$4XonCtmif^atAlwgdm, Sith, aS vul PI* iv. * S« Appendii 11. 
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instance it is necessary to examine the ctedentiak of the literary 
tradJdoo, The Artgiii-Siixcn Chr&nkle^ compiled in the form in 
which we have it in the last decade of the nindi century, at the 
court and under the inspiration of King AJfred of Wessex^ has 
a scries of annals dealing vdth the traditional foundation of that 
kingdom by Ccrdic and Cynric, heroic figures from whom it is 
clear that the West Saxon royal family had for centuries before 
that claimed descent These annals give a far fuller account of 
the origin of Wessex than is provided in the same CAranicU for 
any other of the heptarduc kingdoms^ and their character is 
illustrated by the interesting sundvai in the Preface to the 
CAfflnic/ff of what appears to be another and shorter version of 
the same tradition in which, within the same general frameworkj 
are to be found somewhat striking divergences both in the 
general chronology and in the relative importance assigned to 
different personages in the story. It is thus clear that we are 
not dealing with a series of annals preserved as such Iromi a very 
remote period, and therefore likely to be trustworthy in their 
detailed ascripdon of certain events to certain yeara^ but rather 
with a general body of tradition recording in the main the 
exploits of one familyp which for the purposes of an annalistic 
form has been rC''vmttc!n or condensed as a series of decisive 
events each assigned to a definite year. The contradictions 
between the Preface and the Annals may thus be sufficient to 
destroy the value of either as a secure foundation for a detailed 
political narrative, but they imdoubtedly strengthen the im¬ 
pression that the story as a whole rests on a broad basis of folk- 
memory. 

Without attempting, therefore, to attach to the detailed 
notices an importance which is out of proportion to their in¬ 
trinsic valuep and avoiding equally the temptation to discredit 
the whole account by reference to the evident contradictions 
between its difTereut versions, we may agree that a tradi* 
tion of some antiquity lies behind the landing of Cerdic and 
Cynric at Cerdiccsora, a aitc which has been plausibly placed 
in the neighbourhood of Totton at the head of Southampton 
Water, somewhere about the turn of the fifth and sixth centuriei. 
Tills tradition seems furtlier to have preserved in at least an 
intelligible order a record of battles at places cxmnected with 
Ccrdic*® name suggesting a movement along the line of an 
ancient route to Charford-on-Avon, and thence to Old Saxum 
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in Wiltshire-^ After thiSj m a series of annals associated with the 
name of Ceawlin, wc are presented with what purport to be the 
decisive events in the creation of an empire bas(^ apparendy 
upon the upper Thames valley, events whose source in a separate 
saga of this king is easily to be seen from the poetic phraseo¬ 
logy of the annals, and the obviously artificial chronology.^ Of 
the exploits ofCeawIin more must be said lateri^ but here it 
should be noted that mixed up with the preceding part of the 
story are entries purportiDg to record the deeds of other heroes 
besides Ccrdic and Cynric. Behind some of these annals, such 
as those mentioning Stuf and Wihtgar* may lie in reality an 
independent tradition of the Jutish occupadon of the Isle of 
Wight and southern Hampshire early in the sLxth century,* while 
others, such as the notice of Port's appropriate arrival at Ports¬ 
mouth, can only be saved from condemnation as antiquarian 
inventions by invoking a coincidence which U stranger than 
fiction.* 

It must, however, be admitted that not only the tale of Port 
but the whole group of these annals will scarcely resist detailed 
criticism. Certain of them may bear philological traces of an 
origin in documents two centuries or more before the time of 
Alfred: the obvious interest shown by their compiler in Unking 
known place-names with the deeds of traditional heroes may be 
susceptible in some cases of a less damaging interpretation than 
it demands in others/ but it is hardly possible to leave the study 
of the story 33 a whole without the realization that It Is built 

* The Tclcmmcc of [Im route to Uk thrc West Sason aunali hw been 

3 UgS« 9 ted by Or Gh S- CrawfonJ in V ([93O# 

* Ebcccpt for the battle ef Dcorlwn b axid tire octe of bii. de*ib in 593 h 

datei that might well be kndwn ludcpendentlyp the Gcawliii aimali arc all ipaced 
in inulEipIc^ of fiJUr ycJOT at 556^ 560, 584, 592. Hkk arc llle only instmca 

Ln the Wet Ssixon annaJi of Cuth rhyUimk dating ocrept three pcofbly »cd- 
defitaJ poir* 3 5^7 i 534? 552* ^i^—of^vlikKihelal has probably beendrawm 

into the Ccawliii sequence. Soc Appendbc Ilf 

* S« p. 4^4^ * ^ PP^ ^ 

■ Ai> ia doue by W, H. Stc^'m»n in Eng. Hist. Ri^. liv (1899), 35. 37- The 
force of the atgumenli powerful CTKHJgh if applied eillicr lO the cn*c of Port a^ 
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* The case of the entrud a^dCiating Cerdic with place-imnia containing hi* 

Mtnc k, of course, oa a totally diEcfesl FbotiJig fjmni thw of Port and Wihigaf i 
for there U no certainty or Ltbclibood that any siT the CeidJc plaen-nanSCi eiiiwd 
before the traditEonal dale of hk llJXtva|+ arc infact, u HodgUn has urged 
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up out of a haudM of incidents selected from a mass of semi- 
legendary material on principles which are at best uucritica], 
at worst merely propagandist. Nor is there much internal evi¬ 
dence of any scientific interest in the recording of historical facts 
for their own sake. It is at least evident that no direct reference 
to the Jntish settlement of southern Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight has been allowed to find a place in the story of Alfred*® 
ancestors in this region, and that the dates assigned to the stages 
in their conquest® can only be reconciled with Gildas’s con¬ 
temporary evidence for the forty years of peace in the first half 
of the sixth century, by depriving the recorded events of all 
the importance which the chronicler clearly intended us to 
attach to them. If the chronology of the story is even approxi¬ 
mately correct it can hardly be the record of a national migra¬ 
tion; at best it can describe little more than the movements of 
a single family and its retainers w'hose activities were not fdt, 
in the circles from which Gildas derived his information, to be 
of sufficient importance to rufBc the precarious calm achieved 
by Mens Badonicus^ 

It remains to consider the other possible lines of inquiry into 
the setdement of the chalk downland between the upper Thames 
valley and the English Channel* to ask what light the archaeo- 
iogy and the place-names of this region can throw upon the 
date and character of its eaihest Teutonic occupation. Docs the 
outcome of our investigation of the literary story find support 
in the quality and distribution of the cemeteries and the local 
names? 

The scarcity of pagan Saxon burial-groundj in Hampshire 
and Wiltshire and the comparative poverty in grave-goods of 
those whose existence is known has been a standing puzzle to 
scholars ever since the archaeological evidence for this period 
began to receive serious consideration.* It was this fact which 
first drove \ir. Leeds to add his archaeological doubts to the 
array of objections winch had already been raised on other 
grounds against the credibility of the West Saxon annals, and 
led him to seek a route other than the traditional advance from 
the south for the passage of the early West Saxon communities 
to thdr homes in the upper Thames re^on. And it is worth 
noting that such archaeological material as does exist in the 

* The SaxcHi rtfiuifJB oT Wiltshire ur couvcmctatly lilted by Mn. CimningteiL 
in W^CI, jtreA. shi {J933 )j M 7 - 75 - 
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chalk uplands of the later Wessex has given li ttle or no suggesuon 
that it bcIoDgs to the earliest phase of the scttlemcat,^ The few 
sites which are known in southern Hampshire seem like those 
of the Isle of Wight to indicate Kentish rather than Saxon con- 
nodons, and the earliest material from the only considerable 
cemetery in Wiltshire south of the Kennet, that of Hamham 
Hill near Salisbury^ seems also to be distinctly Jutish in charac¬ 
ter.^ And since we have seen good reason to believe that these 
Judsh settlements thernsdves did notbegm before the traditional 
dating for the West Saxon arrival on the Hampshire coast at 
the turn of tlie fifth and sLxth centuneSj it would seem that here 
at any rate the Saxon influence, which is certainly present;, was 
superimposed on a Jutish phase and must therefore itself bdong 
to a somewhat later period.^ Elsewhere in this region this 
sequence of cultures is less clear, but the remains in general 
seem to preclude the idea of any widespread settlement at an 
early date. For they are composed either of groups of inhuma- 
tion^buiialsj accompanied only by the scantiest of fumitore^ 
cemeteries, in fketf whose general quality is stmilar to those 
which seem characteristic of the seventh century its the Cam¬ 
bridge region and elsewhere—or else of isolated burl ala, nearly 
always of men, which have been found scattered up and down 
the chalk uplands, either as intrusions into prehistoric barrows 
or as primary interments in mounds buUt specially for the 
purpose. Such burials are notoriously difficult to date. It may, 
howev'cr, be remarked that the secondary interment of isolat^ 
male bodies in pre-existing barrows points far more strongly to 
the disposal of casualties incurred in raiding than to the habits 
of a settled population, and that the whole number of such 
interments known in Wiltshire amounts m any case in temts of 
immigrant populadou to no more than the contents of a single 
small cemetery.* So far as primary barTow-burial is concerned^ 
there would seem to be reason for believing that it was at least 

* SeC! Er Tk iil tdii Roundway 

Dtaviri jcwtEcry. to whkh Ul eiriy datcr u uxtgn^ by Keodnek {TVmJ, South- 
ii^Urw Unim Soa^ (t!9'34)* *3)# betnogj in Mr. optiuofi TO tbe 

fecvcaib century. 
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as popular among Saxon chieftains in the later as in the earlier 
part of the conquest period/ and its frequent occurrence in 
Wiltshire b not to be taken as a sign of early occupation. On 
the contrary^ the numerous barrow-buriaJs in this region^ sug¬ 
gesting as they do the unusual strength and persbtence of habits 
acquired under the necessities of a campaigning lifcj, point to 
the probable continuance here of raiding and unstable nomadic 
conditions at a time when in Kent* Sussex, or the upper Thames 
valley that phase had long since given way to the establishment 
of settled village communities. 

It has recently been suggested that the scantiness of pagan 
Saxon remains in the districts portrayed by the AngIi)~Saxim 
ChrmicU as the nucleus of the West Saxon kingdom can be 
sudiciently explained by assuming that *Cerdic and hb chiefs 
were clever and adaptable men who saw that the depositing of 
weapons and jcwcUerj' with the corpses was an unnecessary 
extravagance\^ It would be easier to accept thb assumption, 
and to agree that archaeology here b rather a hindrance than 
a help in our task, if there was any independent support from 
the place-name evidence to rdnforce the admitted weakness of 
the lilcmry tradition. If the valleys of Hampshire and Wiltshire 
contained even half as many of those archaic names in -rffgar 
which, as has been shown, replace the archaeological evidence 
in Essex and permit u 3 there to accept a Saxon settlement 
widely if not thickly spread in the pagan period, then it would 
be possible to ignore ^e paucity and poverty of the cemeteries 
and legitimate to explain away their evidence in any manner 
that might carry conviction. But in Wessex the early place- 
names are even more conspicuous by their absence than arc the 
pagan cemeteries/ and it is hardly to be supposed that the skill 
and foresight which on this assumption enabled Gerdic and hb 

1 The ThpSqw ud AiLhAD barrowi urv boilir on the ofriinaiv diiiojfp Ialc: 90 
tre levcril of the banw-buri^Is of DerhyiJsiro^ An LnELaocc of m. burow being 
built tn iKvcnth cxDCury over the body of A cduiiOMl in TbUMt tm in the Pusic 
SSr ft 9 ^Dvrfuon (RoIIj Said)* L S). 

* R. H, Hodgkin^ Hisfarj ^thi AngtoSaxmi (1935), 1. igi- 
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Hjmti ere ddicr in ihc Juxiih eJTett on tbc mouJh COUtp or ijl tilt hOrtli-wcnp Uld 
dearly related to ttwK of the Thamet xnd Wey viilkya^ In WiJ ii* the ofdy group 
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followers to leave so few traces for the archaeologist would ex¬ 
tend to the suppression of any tell-tale place-names. It is indeed 
difficult to believe thatj in a land so little disturbed by later 
invasion as were the chalk uplands of Wessex^ so few early 
names would have survived had the main mass of the West 
Saxon people followed the traditional founders of their dynasty 
at the cradltionai date into their homes in Hampshire and 
\Viltshire, 

rsor is there* ^vhen all the evidence is analysed, much reason 
to believe that they did so. The only piece of contemporary 
literary evidence* as virc have already seen, rules out any wide¬ 
spread advance of the Saxon invaders in southern England during 
the fir?t half of the sixth century , and this testimony of Gild as is 
by itself sufficient to show that the wents recorded in the West 
Saxon annals in the Chrmikk were, if correctly dated, of very 
minor importance. The internal evidence of those annals them¬ 
selves suggests, as we have observed, that they owe thdr origin 
to a rationalization at once prejudiced and uncritical of a group 
of family traditions prescrv<^ by the medium of heroic poetry.^ 
The events described* reduced to their true scale as a selection 
of picturesque but not necessarily unportant incidents in the 
marauding careers of some professional bandits* fit well enough 
into the background of prolonged raiding and unscttlement 
indicated by the archaeological evidence J and the scarcity of 
early place-names is there to suggest that the permanent occupa¬ 
tion of the chalk downland by Saxon communities bad made 
little progress before the end of the sbeth century. 

How that occupation eventually took place, and from what 
point of the compass the setders came, is unfortunately a topic 
on which direct cxddencc is lacking, but there is at least one 
notable and material proof that the population of Wiltshire 
and Dorset in thb period anticipated invasion and conquest 
rather from the north than from die south. The Wansdykt, the 
most impresrive and mysterious of all the monuments of this 
age, runs from the Kennct valley south of Hungerford to the 
neighbourhood of the Bristol Channel facing a danger from the 

^ *Tlir chronklrr b not composing b hUtOfy: he is nn3y scttillig' down m » 
rouEh^perbAp* m quite muiAJcea—olkronological frwneK-orltj hrAdUruca or snattodi 
** Were, of fimonis (tOrics haiidcd down fathw lo lon.^ G- M. Youngi 
Wur (iS=S4h 15. Many mattCfl of detAii pointihE TO 
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norths Tt was built at some time in the fifth or sixth century/ 
and can only rcpre&tut ^ political situation before the beg^Ln- 
nings of the bi$toric Wessex^ a time when a well-organized 
power was proposing to hold the chalk uplands of the south 
against a foe already in possession of the upper Thames and 
Kennet valleys. It is intelligible in the light of just such an early 
and thorough settlement of the Oxford district and north Berk¬ 
shire as is suggested by the general pattern of cemeteries and 
place-names; but any reconstruction of the story which brings 
the main mass of the later Saxon population Into Wessex from 
the south has first to explain away this substantial and enigmatic 
frontier. 

But when all is said and done there remains this stubborn 
tradition of a southern origin for the royal family of Wessex, and 
this tradition there seems no adequate reason for rejecting. In^ 
deed it may be that behind the word Gewissae* which Bede uses 
as an alternative name for the West Saxons, there lies a further 
hint of the distinction bet^veen the bulk of the people and their 
southern masters^ For it seems clear, not only the appear¬ 
ance of Gc%vis himself in the royal pedigree, but from the long- 
continued use of the phrase t€X Cfwissonim as a formal style* that 
the word was primarily applicable to the kingly family and its 
immediate dependants.^ And while, as we have seen* the first 
employment of the term West Saxom is likely to have arisen for 
the folk on the upper ThamH* it is significant that in the few 
passages in which any geographical position seems to be at^ 
tached to the Gew^Lssac it is in connexion with the people of 
Hampshire/ Bede's usage* it is true, is not altogether con- 

* Tbe Ws-iwIyLc wat proved ta he Late Rcunan or post-Romitn by Plilt-Rivt:n. 

Ita. appaienUy ddiberwte cauduiion of Bath might naturally that it wu built 

to demvreate tbc Saaon-Brttiib Ironticr liter iht Baiilo of D»rhAtn in 577. An 
cwjicr dale for at lent iti ™icna part Wijd be more acjccpLabk on other groniKU. 
r cannot ngm with Sir Ch«rl« Oman's coiatcniion (A/^ Jifumst, kxxvii (1930), 
6b) that thii tremcndoia worh may ttpsticai X frontier between two of ihe petty 
Britkh tlato dcioibed by GUdAL 

^ The uauflJ CKplutation of Gew^e U meaning ^csmTedcratcs^ would be nppU- 
Oiblc enough 10 the tnixiA iradltinm of the Weal Sxxon foJi here oiviuiged. In 
■KeptancCpbowev^jinvoIvci the jejertionof Gewia humelT ai a Gcdtioui perionage 
inteipoJatcd into the Weal Saxon pedigree. No adequato ground hu ever been 
given for iU-oh an interpobtinn^ ibe iGCreMuiff leaden^ of acbolara to treat 
the genealogies u archie and primitive documcaiii maiei it «fer to believe ibat 
Ebe Gewiaae owe thdr name to an biflorijc GcWtl than that be owa kb exisicncc 
merely tn tbek name. 

* The more iignibcttiit paBagO arc Jfiib Etda. iu, 7, Birinus anaving in Britain, 
prcfucnably in Hampshire* ^first entered the Land of ibc Gcwioac'; iv, ]6* the lile 
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sistent/ and hcs^cms generally to have thought ofthe term merely 
as an obsolescent synonym for the more familiar West Saxons^ 
but this is in no way surprising when it b realized that the kings 
of the house of Ccrdic admittedly dominated the ThamK valley 
Saxons as early as the reign of Ceawlin, and that the geographi¬ 
cal disdnetion between the two words was thus losing its mean¬ 
ing a century and a half before Bedels day* It is, in view of this, 
all the more interesting to find him on one occasion definiTig the 
Gcwissac as * those of the West Saxons vvho were in Winchester^ 
for it is evident that the Winchester dbtrict in early times was 
peculiarly associated with the royal family. While St. Birinus 
had naturally made Dorchester the centre of his evangelization 
of the West Saxons^ Winchester sprang at once into ceclesiasdcal 
importance as soon as the king of the Gewissac and his court 
had been converted; and it b easy to guess that behind the per¬ 
sonal quarrels to which Bede attributes the supplandng of Dor¬ 
chester by Winchester as the centre of West Saxon Christianity 
in the middle of the seventh century* lay a deeper political 
rivalry between the West Saxons of the upper Thames and the 
land of the Gewissae, which was becoming tinder royal patron¬ 
age more and more the focus of the kingdom as the years went 
by. In these circumsrancesj and with the final loss of the original 
West Saxon district to the rising power of Mercia, it b hardly 
surprising that an element of confusion entered into the folk- 
memory of WesseXj^ and that the part played by the Tham® 
valley in its early history became overlaid by the southern 
traditions of a royal house, which, however weak and disunited 

Wight U 'fCt opposite the zoidditofthc South Suqiu mnd the Gewusao'; iv+ l^i 
the Gcwmac wsc "iholo of the West Saxoqi who were m Winthslor'. 

* See* O-g^ MijL EciUi. i-vr. I a: oti ibt Ot h er hjmd Au^tinc’j Oat h placed 
rightly, if ihc view here luggeslod ii Ksuiid/on the bctmdi of the Hw iedi acd the 
West SaxDiu' (not ihc Gewirue) ill iL 9+ 

^ Ibtdp iii- 7+ 

* It hu tondcEimei been Argued ihat tIiiieoDrmio£k nuerded lo the adopdon into 
the Gcwiiuii family uid pc^grce, of hmgft — Ccawlio In pgirtioulajr'-Nvhine real 
homeland in the West Soxod oret on the tipper Thunca: see M. Youpg^ 
op, dt., sa tt. It ]i eerfain thel Ccawlin'i empuv wu bucd on the upper 
Thames : indeed Jiis Enii duoilrr At tVodnrsheorh (in the ViJc of Pcwscy) may be 
read, if we wtU^ 01 Implying on uniuctmful eOinTt to foixe his way Kilchwaid Lntp 
Gcwiisan terfitory. But ibc tinifonn oiliterAclofl In C of all the early West SucOQ 
nilen-^Gerdic, Cynric, Cnwlin, OolwulTp Cuchwiilf^ — Is itrong esideoce that 
wc are dealing with one faimly^ To asauine UiAl both the Thamfd volley Saaonj 

live Gewisue had luttgs wlio proetbed C-ailitcEation is not iinpDsiibie, but It 
invulvrd noenme to one of tfaoK coiriddencea whichi hcnvevtf attroctivrj are btat 
Avoided ui this period. 
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it might often show itself, remained none the less both cjtccp- 
tionally prolific and rcmarkahly tenacious of the populaf aficc^ 
tion. 

It has been necessary to discuss the early history of Wessex 
at such length, and to trespass in this way on ground outside 
the chronological limits of the present volume, in order to make 
dear what appear to have been the historical connexions be¬ 
tween the settlement of the upper Tham« region and that of 
the country between it and the Hampshire coast. The result 
of the discussion has been to suggest that so far from the West 
Saxon communities of the upper Thames being derived from 
the south, they were themsdves in all probability the source 
from which late in the sixth and early in the seventh century 
rrn .rli of this region obtained its Saxon populadon, and that 
they accepted in return little but the political dominance of a 
southern royal family. If there is any truth in this view, it will 
thus be necessary to turn, in the search for the origin of the 
upper Thames valley Saxons, to one or other of the remaining 
alternatives, the route by the Icknidd Way from Middle Anglia, 
or the Th ames valley itself. 

The archaeological and topographical evidence In favom of 
a Middle Anglian origin has already been briefly summarized: 
it remains to inquire what the Thames valley has to show in 
answer to this daira. The employment of the river route by 
prehistoric man, as a main artery of penetration into England 
at all periods, is amply demonstrated by the remarkable and 
varied assortment of objects which have been recovered from 
time to time from all parts of its bed during dredging operations. 
iTie evidence of archaeology and place-names in the yalky 
itself lends weight to the argument that in this period also it was 
in use. 

That Saxon settlers made use of the lower Thames valley at 
an early date has already been demonstrated in discussing the 
archaeological evidence from Kent, Surrey, and Middlesex, and 
while the discoveries in the middle reaches of the river between 
Shepperton and the Goring gap are less impressive than those 
which mark its course both east and west of this region, they 
are quite sufficient to show that the valley was open for settle¬ 
ment throughout its length. In particular the burnt burials at 
Ixjwer Shiplalce and Reading can be pointed out as links in a 
chain which may have united the cremating folk of Northfleet, 
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Croydon, nod Shepperton with tho^o of Long Wittenhaxny Fril- 
ford, and Abingdon. And there is a regular procession of early 
folk-names such as Sonning, Reading, and Goring to reinforce 
the archaeological evidence, and some of these names arc of un¬ 
usual interes*^ for they seem to have preserved an outline of the 
primitive social geography of this region into far later times/ It 
is clear, however, fh^m the distribution both of the cemeteries 
and the place-nam^ that the earhest setdement hereabouts was 
based rather rigidly on the line of the river. On the north bank 
"the deserts of Chiltcra% as they are described by Eddius early 
in the eighth century, long remained, with thdr precipitous 
lateral valleys and densely tangled undergrowth, a haunt of 
outlaws and brigands, and may have retained elements of im~ 
absorbed Romano-Bridsh folk to an imusually late period. On 
the south the barren heathland of east Berkshire and Surrey 
was almost equally unattractive to a fanning population/ Only 
beyond the Goring gap did the country open out into that 
natural paradise of the primitive agriculturalist which, as we 
have seen, the West Saxon communides soon made their own* 
However easy such a line of approach may appear, it must 
none the less be admitted that the archacologici par^lels be¬ 
tween the upper and the lower Thames are hardly as close as 
one might expect if the one region had been the sole cultural 
parent of the other. Few, if any, of the specific fasliions in 
pottery which disdnguished the Saxons of Kent and Surrey 
reappear on the upper reaches of the river, and some of those 
wliich are common to the Oxford district and Itliddle Anglia, 
while they occur as far down the Thames as Reading, seem 


* 'quJe feplKUahiJ SuimiEi^^^ HI the CbcTtKy chiuter CBirch^ Cart. 
34)* whose d^inH to hiitDrieal D^zuheance have b«n dcmEuutTmted by Prof. 

StcDtoQ in Jjyi, Hisi. to. soexiii (191^)1 435 . n* 11, was itill io pert pre&crva^ in 
ihe middle aga u the ^rcat manor Swidng; cist of it the wnnling of the chllter 
iraplia that the 'lend of three hundred maFwni£i* ^hich fanned the Hibjctt nf the 
Ghcftiey gram wti nriginmlly mijxifihcr Much pretixiat, ponibly thzc of the FuULngMt 
for their cafLem boundju-y wmi the ; weH of the Simningsu aiiQLhcr 

unit hai left lb name at Readingp >^hidi wuidli 'm loOS 0 m^mor covering ^*n 
*1 Itail hn-Tso milci wide . . . ijuile cfiaugh for an early foit^ (StexHoa ill 

Inift 4 . to of Big, (193+), 50); beyond thltl lie other early MJTKa 

al Goring and Fangbounu: (f^ekglhunia) ± and on ihe other lidc ihr river 
the vilh rfgaHi of the Bcuciingu oocc dominiied ihe whole country between 
Derchaier and Henley later compnxd by the vait nHtnar of Bemlngton. 

* Foe an exeelki]! account of thia bairier of uiULllzacdve landi which cndrclc 
lower lli:anici badn, and of Jti iniport.-ince in the uodMtanding of early SutOO 

' S. W. VVooldfidge and Di L. linian In Cmgrapfy. xx {19353, 

tapcaaliy Fig. a* 
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curiously alien to tbe traditioits of NorthJleet or Croydon. It 
would be foolish to press these diGTercnces too strongly^ however^ 
for the range of ceramic material available for study from the 
Thames v^ey cemeteries as a whole is very much narrower 
than that which is preserved in Middle Anglia, and conclusions 
based on the absence of parailel forms are correspondingly less 
reliable. 

On the whole, hovrever, it would appear that something more 
than a general probability can be cstabibhed for the Thames 
route, but the evidence for its use is ccrcainly not strong enough 
to rule out the alternative origin in ^fiddle Anglia which has 
been championed by Mr. £. T. Leeds. Here, as we have seen, 
the positive archaeological parallels are undoubted, and the 
geographical iacts and prehistoric analogies are there to support 
and explain the obvious cultural connexioos, Yet it is worth 
noting that here too the archaeology, when closely examined, 
hardly provides quite the continuous chain of certainiy early 
material that we should lihe to see. It will take, as we have 
seen, fifth-century Teutonic immigrants as far south Irom the 
Fens as Luton and Kempston, but between these communities 
and the equally early folk at Frilford, Long Wittenham, or 
Sutton Courtenay on the upper Thames there remains a gap in 
east Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire in which, though ceme¬ 
teries are not uncommon, the signs of really early date are at 
present lacking.' Here too, howev'cr, it would be very unwise 
to mrist on such negative evidence, and the point w'ould hardly 
be worth making were there not some other reasons for beUeving 
that the Saxon occupation of the country between cast Bucks 
and the Thames came late rather than early in the pagan period. 
The place-name evidence for thb repon in which a paucity of 
early Saxon types is accompanied by a rather high proportion 
of Celtic dements is one significant fact pointing in this diieo 
tion,^ and there would appear some reason for postulating also 
a considerable survival of the pre-Saxon population.^ Nor can 
we forget the entry in the Angl<hSoxon ChronuU for 571, which 

^ It suy not be ucidciitm] th^t the objects known in tkis attb^ tbe Bishop- 

rttiM plato (G Baldwin Brown, in Early iir CLV, J) arc 

in tbf claiskal rather than the SaXOCi tnidiliaD. 

* Eng. PlaiMtam Sk. Both. (19^5)1 Inmidiictkwi. 

» J, feddtjt*! views on liiij diitriirt are borne out by mm recent if i»t HOeKarily 
mm ndiable roctbodl than hi*. See W, Brmdbrooke and F. G. Fanooi in Jmm. 
Ri^ AniAf. inii- hi 113. 
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appears to record at this stirprisingly late date a decisive Saxon 
victory over the Britons at a site which may or may not be Bed¬ 
ford/ followed by the occupation of Aylesbury and Limbtiry^ 
in the region under discussion^ as well as by iliat of Bensington 
and Eymham on the Oxfordshire side of the upper Tham^, 
Many diSicuIties in the past have been fdt in accepting this 
annal at its face value. Mr. Leeds would like to diink that the 
batde was fought nearly a century before 57 i and that it helped 
to dear the parage for his early Saxon settlers working south 
along the Icknield Way:* Sir Charles Oman finds it difficult to 
believe m the persistence of British communities here so late as 
571 and would prefer to turn the Saxons" opponents into Angles.^ 
But in the light of the archaeological and place-name evidence 
both the alleged date and the British identity of the losing aide 
in this fight arc in no way improbable, and the batde of Bedcan- 
ford may fortify our tentative conclusion that something of a 
British endave did still remain between the southern limit of 
the early settlements deriving from the Fens and the Saxons of 
the upper Tliames* At the same time it would hardly appear 
that thk conclusion need jeopardize Mr. Leeds's argument^ for 
we arc not bound to believe that such a British enclave would 
necessarily, in the confusion of those dmes, have blocked the 
through passage of Saxon bands along the Icknield Way. To 
grant bands a free passage may even have been die easiest 
method of preserving the Bri tish enclave itsdf from Tuol^tadon ; 
and that something did prevent much Saxon setdemeut m cen¬ 
tral and north Buckinghamshire before the formation of Ceaw- 
lin^s empire in the third quarter of the sixth ceutury would seem 
to be a natural conclusion from the present state of die evidence. 

If a discreet refusal to rule out either the Thames vdley or 
the Icknield Way as the route by which the earliest West Saxons 
reached ihcir homes may lend an air of indecision to this part 
of our analysis^ there can at least be no doubt about one further 
addition to the lands conquered by the invaders m the midlands 
early in the ^ttlcment period* There i$ conclusive archaeologi¬ 
cal evidence for their prsence at a number of sites in the valley 
of the Warwickshire Avon at quite an early date. Amongst these 

ctincrt of the Ejigilah Fhicc-iiiutvr Society lio tiot Ao^ept tbe icbcitcyidtion: 

iffuiorj ^ Ar^!o^Sami, L 3753, folWui^ W, H. StJcvtOMm uid 
pitiluhly dfEihclwcATd , U prepared to do 
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majr be noticed the partly-oncmation cemeteries at BidTord'^ 
on-Avon and Bagintoa near Coventry, ftirthcr crematiems at 
Marten, the early burials on the line of the Watling Street at 
Cestersover near Rugby, and the recent important discoveries 
at Stratford. The provenance of these settJers, who exhibit a 
culture in which Anglian and Saxon dements are blended, is 
no doubt to be sought both in the Fenland settlement-^area and 
in the Oxford district.* This dual origin is indeed suggested as 
well by the place-names as by the archaeological eridence. 
There is litde doubt, for example, that one group of these 
scUlcre were the founders of the later kingdom or province of 
the Hwicce whose ecclesiastical centre was soon to be estab¬ 
lished at Worcester, and it would seem that Wychwood Forest 
in north-west Oxfordshire preserves along with their name a 
memory of the route by which they reached thdr later homes, 
as well, perhaps, as a hint of a social o^anization similar to that 
of the primitive pTovbidat of Kent Midway between Worcester 
and Stratford, on the other hand, a small stream, still known 
as the Whitsun Brook, recalls a settlement here of the Wixna, 
one of those mysterious folk of the Tribal Hidage, who soon lost 
their identity in the formation of larger politic^ units. In that 
document the Wixna appear already divided into ^ eastern 
and a western group, and while their position in the Ust suf^ests 
that their original homes were in close proxunity to the Gyroc 
anrt Spalda of the north-western Fens, it is by no means im¬ 
possible that one branch had migrated at an early date up the 
Welland and so across the easy watershed and down the v^lcy 
of the Warwickshire Avon. It may even be that this divnion 
is itself recognized in the distinction of the Fast and West Wimm 
of that catalogue i and their appearance in Worcestershire is in 
any case an excellent illustration of the Anglian clement already 
evidenced in the archaeology of the Avon valley.* 

The main interest of this early penetration lies in the fact that 
It took place in an area much of which consists of dense natural 

' It b lowctiniw •mimpd ihit 'the anginal Engtbll ieltlcf* of WorceitertlliW 
were Wat Soucim’ Bod iMt the AngJiw iiiflueisee b i innuMon 

Duefit an the rile «f Mertia; m Eng- Pifla-Jiaiw Soe. H-'etW. 09*7). XVi-SWu. 
Ii b, however, dear rtam the arehacolDgicaJ evidenrt that bocb denientt were 

oreseftl in the Avon valley fftstn the eariiat tinia. , . 

* Ihid. sriii-xix. A further iltkUtmtiaa b dm there given la the villagc.naiM 
Pbeproo, wh«e earliat inhabitanii. the ^ 

' ih<Sr^ the Feppinsar, whom both Bede and the Tnbd Hidage locale in Middle 
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forest* The evidence of the pbce^ixatne$ tn Worcestei:shire, wMch 
include n notable group with heathen demeno in the triangle 
north of the cottducncc of the Severn and Avon, shows even 
better than the known archaeological distribution the extent to 
which this exploitation had gone in pagan times* If we may 
take as typical the graphic description of a property hemmed 
in by surrounding forest which is given In an eighth-century 
charter referring to the region somewhat farther north between 
the Se\'crn and the Stour* this exploitation had proceeded in 
a spasmodic and piecemeal fashion, and long remained in a 
pioneering stage but the evidence of the heathen names, and 
the existence of other primitive groups like the Stoppmgas, 
whose ugio lay on the Alne north-west of Stratfbrdj^ shows be¬ 
yond question that the steady process of forcsi-clearingj which 
makes the Anglo-Saxon conquest so vitally different from any 
earher invasion of Britain, had already made some progress in 
the western midlands before the middle of the seventh century* 
And herCj in the lands of the Hwicce, we are not far from the 
central districts of Mercia, and the rise of Mercia to predomi¬ 
nance among the other kingdoms at this time was uuqiiestion:- 
ably due in part to early and successful forest'^dearancc-^ To 
appreciate this fact in its proper context, however, it will be 
necessary to tnm to the third great radiating-point of the Anglo- 
Saxon immigration, the river-system of the Humber. 

* Cert. 154- KAid iKTopoty Ed qd boih ijda of 

£uur) botiiadcd cm the Dorth by the woodlimd which they Cyaihre wul 

on the Wat by uiodicf forc$t C&BFti MOffrlKb oT which the greatat puit ta 

Iheiaid property-" ^ Ibul. 157, 

* The irtiiidii^ oeoirraice aTFciuiA'^f oaine in two ptwe-n:amea in Worcesterxhire 

iicid cmc in ClouceiterdiLre, coupled with thii of hs fathd Pyhbti in three or four 
otlieri in tbe forEncr county, nuy even aug;gcit lho Metoan inyjd family had 
early cnnncxJoci with the Hwicce: Soc. IFva- (1927), 3cpL 
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THE HUMBRENSES 

T he view of this third main area of Anglo-SaxoD sctdcmcitt 
which must now bt considered involves a rearrangement of 
the current ideas of its pol ideal geography, ideas which are 
derived from the outlook of Bede and later writers. For in 
Bede’s day, and perhaps from as early as the middle of the 
seventh century, the estuary of the Humber was regarded as a 
barrier or dividing line between the northern and the southern 
English, a frontier which held apart the peoples whom Bede 
himself seems to have been among the first to caB Northum¬ 
brians, from those Southumbrian tribes who were falling in his 
lifetime under the domination of Mercia. Bede himself repeat¬ 
edly speaks of the Humber in this sense: the sway of the early 
Brctwaldas, he tells us, extended over those provinces ‘which 
are separated from the Northerners by the river Humber and 
boundaries adjacent to it’,> aud the Mercian supremacy at the 
end of his life is described as covering all southern England ‘as 
far as the limit of the river Humberi.* 

But there are many reasons for beheving that this was not the 
function of the Humber in the earliest times. Elsewhere, as we 
have seen, the river-systems of eastern England became the 
centres rather than the boundaries of the first Teutonic settle¬ 
ments. On the lower Thames the name of Surrey still bears 
witness to a primitive political unit which included settlers on 
both banks of the river, and in the Fcnland streams we have 
seen the natural lines of penetration which carried peoples of a 
common cultural equipment ever farther into the southern mid¬ 
lands. To appreciate the similar attractloQ which the Humber 
exercised, and to understand the part which it played as a foois 
ofscttlcment, is our next concern; we must force our way behind 
the political conditions of Bede’s day to the more primidve dr- 

cumstancca of the age of settlement. 

To do so is not, in fact, so difficult as might at first sight 
appear. For there is clear evidence from our literary sources 
that as late as the end of the seventh century it was still custom¬ 
ary if not universal, to refer to those whom, following the usage 
adopted by Bede in the Histo^, we have since called 

^ Hist Eala, ii 5- ^ 
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Korthunibrians, as Hiimbrcriscs or HymbrodCtiscSj the men of 
the Humber itself. And when we remember that the name 
Humber, now restricted in its use to the lower part of the estuary 
between Trent Falls and the sea* had once a far wider geo¬ 
graphical e:ttcn5ion^ and could be applicdi for example* to the 
Ouse as far north as York, to the Don, and to at least the lower 
course of the Trent, it becomes easy to visualize the Humbrenscs 
as eventually settling the whole region drained by the tribu¬ 
taries of that river-system. On the north, indeed, as the posidon 
and name of the present-day Northumberland suggest, it may 
be justifiable to cany the setdement of folk based on the Hum- 
brensian system far beyond the limits of the Humber basin to 
the lands watered by other rivers of the north-east coast, of 
which the most important arc the Tces*^ T>Tie* and T\%^ecd* We 
shall thus find ourselves discussing in this part of our survey the 
beginnings of Bemicia. as well of Dcira, Lindsey, and Mercia.* 

It will be as well to begin the discussion tvith some general 
considerations. Of direct literary oidence for the setdement 
period m the Humber basin there is practically none. A tradi^ 
tion in the Hut&rm Briit&jnm that the first Teutonic leaders in 
Northumbria were a son and nephew of Hengist would be 
hardly worth mentioning were it not for the striking archaeo¬ 
logical parallels between the Dtlran cemeteries and those of 
Frisia. The probable Frisian connexions both of Hengist him¬ 
self and of some elements in the archaeology of Kent have al¬ 
ready been mentioned, and certain direct similarities of a kind 
whose significance should not be ovcr-emphiTsi^cd may be held 
to link the more Saxon elements of the ceramic material from 
Kent with that of Yorkshire. That the bulk of the latter points 
to Frisia as the immediate provenance of its owners is, however, 
certain, but this need not, for reasons mentioned earlier, be any 
bar to our acceptance of Bede's general designation of the 
northern English as Angles. Apart from this tradition the only 
direct literary evidence concerns the later part of our period, 
when the struggles of Ida and his descendants in Bemicia in the 
second half of the sixth century have left a few echoes in Britisb 

^ deiitHcd dtfqimtcvi df the evidence an ^hith the u^ment of thU *iid this 

pan^TAph il based ice N. Lh Myrej m 11935 )> SSfiMSa. 

The pcMiihiUo of a cannenan brtwcffi the HumbreDaes vid tht Ambfdnei wh™ 
naTTie mrvivefc iti that of the Friaian tsliLiid Alnfoni — a cofiflodon BppaLrEiitly tB-ken 
lor by the nuUior of the E§ 57 and 63—11 i£iO thtnf 
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legends reported by Nennius.' Bede, though himselTa Northum- 
bri^, has little or nothing to say of his people’s earliest history: 
their conversion to Christianity came la ter than in the south, and 
this no doubt in part accounts for his silence. It is none the less 
possible to obtain many interesting sidelights on the economic 
and social conditions of Northumbria in pagan times from Bede’s 
account of later events; and especially, perhaps, on the relations 
between invader and invaded in a land whose earlier history 
bore but little similarity to that of the more southern and more 
civilbed districts which have hitherto concerned us. 

For it must be remembered that in the Hutnbrensian area we 
arc on the borderland between the dvii and military parts of 
Roman Britain, In Lindsey, it is true, civil conditions arc still 
predominant, as the colottia of Lincoln and the known sites of 
some ten or tsvelvc villas may suggest; but while the lands boc' 
dering on the Trent were but scantily populated in Roman times, 
in east and central Yorkshire the military and civilian elements 
balance one another, and in the western dales and beyond the 
most northerly of the Roman cantonal capitals at Aldborough 
(Isurium Brigajitum) Roman provincial culture had made but 
little impression on a scanty native population whose main con¬ 
tacts with southern dviliaation lay through the blockhouses of 
an increasingly barbarized army. No account of the wide differ¬ 
ences between the north and south of the Humbrensian area, 
differences which, for example, rendered impossible a genuine 
fusion of interest and sentiment between Beroicia and Deim, 
can be complete which docs not bring home the profound con¬ 
trast of cultural bacl^round between the last outposts of the 
lowland zone in Yorkshire and the Celtic uplands beyond. In 
no other part of the Roman province can the combined in¬ 
fluences of geography and native culture on the character of 
the Saxon settlement be more profitably studied than in the 
divergent and discordant histories of the Berniciao and Dciran 
peoples. 


Geographical conditions, indeed, played a more obviously 
dominant part in determining the whole pattern of settlement 
in the Humbrensian area than in the lands opening on the Fens. 
South of the estuary the conlin<a of the kingdom of Lindsey wer e 
as clearly marked out by swamps and heaths as if it had been 
actually an island, and it has been truly remarked that ’among 
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all the earliest English kingdoms only Sussex is surrounded by 
more definite and formidable barriers than those which encircle 
Lindsey**' There is evidence here to sugget that, while the 
shallow and waterlogged coast-line firom Grimsby to the Wash 
was extensively protected against direct settlement by danger¬ 
ous and obstruedve sandbanks, the natural lines of entry to the 
habitable regions of the Wolds and Lincoln Edge lay up the 
tributary valleys from the Humber estuary on the north. For 
it has been plausibly argued that the pattern of the existlug parish 
boundaries in north Lincolnshire indicates a progressive ext^- 
sion of riverside setdement up these tributary streams, giving 
way southwards, as the nvers ceased to be conveniently navigable, 
to the series of villages whose lands are carefully alined upon 
both sides of the Roman road from the Humber to Lincoln.* 

The posidon of Uncoln itself in the period of Teutonic setde¬ 
ment is one of peculiar interest. Lying as it did at the important 
intersection of the easy highway down Lincoln Edge by the 
Witham valley which formed the natural route westwards from 
the Wolds to the Trent, it dominated the whole area available 
for settlement, and its impressive tacdcal posidon might have 
been expected to attract the early occupation of Anglian bands. 
It is therefore a matter for some surprise to find that with the 
exception of a single cremadon-um believed to have come from 
near the Eastgate, and one recorded cemetery six miles away 
to the south, no remains of the pagan Saxon period are known 
within ten miles of the city in any dirccdon.* The blank area 
round Lincoln at this time contrasts so strikingly with its focal 
position in the dbtribudon-maps of the remains of the Roman 
centuries, and indeed of earlier prehistoric ages, as to raise the 
possibility that the Humbreosian penetration of Linds^ from 
the north may cither have spent its force before reaching the 
Roman colony or else may have been prevented for a while 
from occupying the lands adjacent to it. Such a possibility 
brings to mind other facta which may perhaps be thought to 

< F. M. Sicnion in Eii^ ui Aifl«7 prtunttd Ai R. lent FooU (igaT), 

* W. Pagein i (19^7), 4 S 4 ~^>' , . 

* See live mapi pubtiifacd by C. W. PbiDipe In Afthei^p^ JeurMl, le (ipSS) 
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point in the same direction. Lincoln retained through the dark 
ages not only its Roman name with a minimum of perversion, 
but also its Roman fortifications, m what seems to have been an 
unusual state of preservation: the so-called Newport arch still 
exists as a unique survival in Bri tain of a towm gate of the Roman 
period,* More interesting, perhaps, is the fact that in the second 
quarter of the seventh century, before the coining of Chrb- 
danity, which seems to have been necessary as a stimulant to the 
reawakening of town life on many Roman sites, there was 
already an Anglian/ro^^rw^itFirfi^eim^^ dtritaiis whose presence 
in the city implies some degree of populadon within the old 
walls.^ There is, further, at least one figure in the tine of Lind¬ 
sey's kings whose Celtic name* Caedbacd, may be indicative of 
an utmsoal degree of contact in the sixth century betiveen nadve 
and Saxon princes,^ These facts may lead archaeologists to 
devote closer scrutiny than might otherwise be thought neces¬ 
sary to such daims as have been made recently for the survival 
of some traces of the tirritmum of the Roman colony m the 
rectangular lay-out of parish boundaries which is so marked a 
feature of the countryside both north and south of Lincoln, over 
an area which to a large extent equates with that which w'c have 
already noticed aa devoid of early Saxon remains. It cannot 
indeed be denied that the notion of an unusual degree of native 
survival in and around the Roman colony, culminating perhaps 
in a peaceful absorption of the whole enclave with far less dis¬ 
turbance tlian occurred on most other Roman sites, posscssea an 
attractive plausibility. 

It would, however, be unwise to state the case more strongly. 
The antiquities of LincolnsHre have not in the past received 
that careful attention which makes it po^ible to argue with any 
confidence finom the apparent lack of finds to a denial of early 
setdement, and, while the discovery of further cemeteries in 
neighbouring villages is in no way improbable, the single um 
from Lincoln itsdf may well be the sole survivor of a pagan 
graveyard comparable in extent and significance to those which 
encircle York. The Roman age of the parish boundaries is not 
a matter to be lightly assumed, and h scarcely susceptible of 

* W'icH tlic Nomuil C*ftk wai Uult in earthen mopaiti completely buxied, 
mnd 90 pewrwdp uwiJicr ^le whJdi tpvas itili ituvdui^ ukI ihtjj rcmaJiicTd oloioii 
hitact until it wu uncover^ md datroyed in quite xecent dmei. 
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proof; and the survival of the Roman name of Lincoln itscli 
may have no significance at all. If the proificlus cimtaiiSt whom 
Paulinus converted^ presided over a community that possessed 
any recognizable continuity with Roman thno, it would seem 
that that continuity wa5 soon lostj for the church which the 
saint built was roofl^s and aU but deserted in Bede's day, and 
the city, in spite of its traditions, had to wait many centuries 
before it became once more the centre of a Christian bishopric.* 

Westward from Lindsey the flooded country covering the 
lower reaches of the Trent and the Idle was no bar to the pro¬ 
gress upstream of those Humbrensian bauds who, finding at last 
drier riverside lands in south Nottinghamshire and Leicester¬ 
shire, icem to have laid there the foundations of the Mercian 
people. From Newark, at any rate, a line of crernarion-ceme- 
tcrics, mostly on the right bank of the Trent stretching away to 
Burton and beyond, indicates an early and substantia] incursion 
which penetrated also up such southern tributaries of the main 
river as the Soar, and there met and mingled with settlcts from 
the Fcnland region coming down these valleys from Northamp¬ 
tonshire and Rutland. It is not possible to estimate at present 
the relative strength of the contributions made by these two 
groups to the earliest Mercian federation. There Is^ however^ 
good reason to bdievc that poIiticaJ cohesion was here late in 
achievement; apart from the mysterious Ccarl who was the 
father-in-law of Edwin of Deira, but docs nut appear in the 
pedigree of the later Mercian dynasty, there is no record of a 
king of Mercia before the accession of Penda in bafi/ and indeed 
the close, if hostile, rdations between Edwin and Cuichelm cf 
Wessex make it difficult to bchevc that a people of any political 
consequence existed in the country between them much before 
this datCp^ It is true that the dynasty of Penda is known to have 
claimed descent from the royal family of the continenta] Angles, 
and the fact that the stock was known later on as Iclmgas may 
lend colour to the notion that the led who appears in the pedi* 

^ ffaf. Ecila. iL i6. ITiere b no muon to bclinx that tbs of Limbcyi 
wbo Buintijned ui ob«Cilrc existener kmlll die dghtb ccnturyi niMdc of Uaoolil 
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grcc five generations earlier than Penda was the first of the line 
to hold sway in Britain. There is* however^ no mearts of know¬ 
ing whether it was under the leadership of feel that the earliest 
Mercians poured into the middle Trent valley from the estuary 
of the Humber, or whether it was the later arrival of this illus¬ 
trious family bringing a strong reinforcement to the pre-existent 
settlers perhaps from the Fcnland region^ that led to the terri- 
toria] expansion and political achievements of the Mercians in 
the seventh century, lih^ however, dearly of some importance 
to fmd Penda described as the king who first separated the 
Mercians from the Megnmt Until Ms day, it would 

appear, Mercia had remained politically dependent on the 
Humbrenscs, the Men of the North. 

There is fiirthermore a suggestion of duality in the settlement 
of Mercia which may perhaps be held to give support to thk 
view* It has already been noticed that the earliest Mcrciaii 
people arc rq^resented archacologtcally by the creitiation-ceme- 
tciies on the right bank of the middle Trent and on its southern 
trifautariM. In Bede's day the Trent itsdf separated the five 
thousand families of these southern Mercians Irom the seven thou¬ 
sand families of the northern Mercians beyond the river,^ and 
it is interesting to oteerve the marked archaeological contrast 
between the two areas. North of the river cremation, so 
common to the south, h conspicuous by its absence, while poorly 
furnished inhumation-cemeteries, and barrow-burials similar to 
those of Wiltshire, suggest as in that area that an unusually pro¬ 
longed period of raiding preceded and delayed the final occupa¬ 
tion.^ It may even be guessed that the term Mercians—the men 
of the frontier or march—may have first come into use in this 
early period when the Trent itself marked the boundary be- 
tvp'cen the settled lands to the south and the insecurely held 
country stretching northwards to the foot-hiUs of the Peak** 

■ Or fmffl Isnd of tbe Hwicee; s«e p. 410, d. 3, 
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However that may be, the absoiption of these and other areas 
and the rapid rise of Mercia to political dominance in the 
seventh and eighth centuriis is of the greatest interest from an 
economic point of view. For much of the Trent basin and of the 
northern midlands as a whole was covered with dense natural 
forest, and had carried only the scantiest population in the 
Roman period. The Mercians were the first of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples to demonstrate in a practical way that revolution 
in political and economic geography which the systematic 
exploitation of the heavy forested soils was to entail in the 
development of England. 

Northwards beyond the Humber the line of the Lincolnshire 
wolds is picked up and emphasized by those of Yorkshire, w'hich, 
sweeping on towards the Malton gap and then eastwards along 
the south side of the vale of Pickering, finally plunge into the 
sea at Flamborough Head. These chalk hills, with their steep 
esc^ments to west and north and their gender slopes and 
fertile valleys south-eastwards towards the low-lying and 
forested Holdcrness, constitute another natural and clearly 
demarcated region, even more obviously attractive than Lind¬ 
sey to the earlleat Anglo-Saxon settlers. Here, there can be no 
doubt, lay the core of the kingdom of Deira, and from this, as 
from another Sussex, pioneers spread out, as the years passed, 
on three sides: eastwards into Holdcmcss, where the place-name 
In Dera Uuda, associated by Bede with the later monastery of 
Beverley, seems to preserve a memory of the common forest 
pastures of the earliest Deirans; northwards into the lagoons and 
morasses of the vale of Pickering; and westwards down the 
valley of the Derwent, and by the Roman road from Mai ton 
into the plain of \ ork. On the Wolds themselves especially 
round Driffield and along their wstem fringes the archaeo¬ 
logical signs of an occupation beginning as early as the fifth 
century are thickly spread: we know from Bede that the reUgious 
centre of the Ddrans in pre-Christian times was at Goodman- 
nam,> and that there was an administrative centre, a tMla ugalist 
m Edwin's day, somewhere on the Derwent,» in all likelihood 
at or near Malton, where the nuns of the Roman fortress which 
bad per^pa controlled the last attempts at coastal defence in 
the emphasized the strategic importance of 
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Inland much of the plain of York^ along the lower courses of 
the Ouse, the Airc^ and the Wharfe, was as waterlogged as were 
the lower reaches of the Don and the Trent, and behind this 
wide natural barrier of flooded country the British kingdom of 
Elmet. defended p>erhaps also by lines of earthworks of which 
traces may sdll remain in the Roman Rig and the Becca Banks, 
maintained its woodland independence until the second quarter 
of seventh century, when it was conquered by £dwin of 
Deira. Farther north a cluster of early cremation-cemeteries at 
York, some of them deliberately set m ground already full of 
Roman burials, may suggest a history different from that of the 
colony at Lincoln; it points further to a realization among the 
new-comers of the nodal position of the site at the crossing of 
the Ouse by the most important natural highway cast and west 
across the forested plain. Whether these early settlements in 
and round the legionary fortress originated from the Wolds by 
way of this ancient route along the te rminal moraines of a 
long-forgotten glacier, or whether they were the outcome of 
independent expeditions following the course of the Ouse, is un¬ 
certain. The similarities between the crcmation-poitcry of the 
York cemeteries and those of the Wolds show at least that the 
two groups poKCSsed close cultural affinities; and by the second 
qu^er of the seventh century in any case the York settlers owed 
political allegiance to Edwin of Delia, who allowed PauUnus to 
make the city the centre of his evangelizing activities.' Further 
sporadic finds at Aldborough, Catterick, and Darlington would 
suggest a northward movement from York up the Roman roads, 
and confirm the suspicion that the neighbourhood of what had 
once been the important Roman centres of this district remained 
in the sixth century the more obvious points from which the 
agricultural development of a naturally forested region could 
most easily radiate. And it is possible that, behind the Godo- 
ddin poems attributed to the sixth-century poet Andrin, with 
their memories of a British disaster at Catraeth (Catterick). 
there may survive traditions of this northward advance of the 
Deirans, an advance which seems to have been held up even¬ 
tually rather by the broken and difficult country in Durham 
beyond the valley of the Tees than by any successful British 
resistance. 

In the Tecs valley, at any rate, w-e arc reaching the limits 
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beyond which Roman civilian culture had scarcely penetrated, 
and m Bcrmda the impact of the Anglo-Saxon invadcra fdl 
upon a land of Celtic traditions whose scanty pastoral popula- 
bon still lived largely in the moorland and mountain iastnesses 
Dxnn which the Roman armies had but temporarily and par¬ 
tially dislodged them. Such a country-side, poor by nature and 
poorer after the destructive raids of Piets and Scots had 
repeat^y passed over it on their way to the richer lowlands 
beyond, was not one to attract the earliest Saxon settlement, 
toe traditional date 547 for the beginning of the reign of 
Ida, from whom the royal stock of the Northumbrians claims 
desccnt’,1 may well mark the winning of the earliest efiective 
Anglian foothold in Bemida. 

^cre me several reasons for believing that the direct assault 
ot Ida and his followers on their future homes was from the sea 
rather than the land. The coastal distribution of such pagan 
arc aeologic^ remains as have yet been found in Bemida 
pointsiiTttisdbly to this conclusion, It suggests a concentradon 
m ^'O mam are^ one was the estuary of the Tyne from which 
^’parties, if not settlers, passed easily westward along the 
iiv^ valley and the line of the Roman Wall and left signs of 
theu- presence in the Roman centres of Corbridge and Bird- 
oswald as weU as an early ngalis Ad Murtm whose site is not 
«rtai^y identifred. The other lay farther north between the 
1 weed and the Coquet mth a focus in the country behind Lindis- 
f^c and Bamborough, and was by far the more important, 
Ihc promontory fortress of Bamborough, a natural stronghold 
Jor sea-f^mng invaders, became the political centre, the urbj 
of the Bi^cian kings; Lindisfame was the first centre of 
Jiernici^ Christianity; and inland at Yeavering in Glendale 
was a j^Ua rtgaUs on a site which has retained its Celtic name 
and IS significantly marked by a large hill-fort and other striking 
evj^ces of British as wdl as of Anglian occupation. 

That the o^ously coastal distribution of the earliest Bemi- 
cian remains is good evidence that the invaders came by sea is 
suggested ^er by the complete absence of similar remains to 
tue south betivcen the Tyne and the most northerly Dekan 
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settlements at Darnng;toQ in the Tecs valley or at Saltbum on 
the north Yorkshire coast, There is indeed good reason to ac¬ 
cept the later tradition that the county of Durham was at this 
period almost entirely uninhabited owing to its forested and 
broken character^' for the native hill-forts so fretjuent in North¬ 
umberland arc here very much more thinly scattered, and we have 
seen preWous instances of Teutonic avoidance in early times of 
areas which had not been occupied by their predecessors, for 
these were in general the least attractive to the new-comers- 
But if the settlement of Bemicia took place by sea there are 
reasons for believing that the settlers came from the south rather 
than direct from the Continent. The late date of the movement 
mak« this at least probable, and there is some positive evidence 
to reinforce it. According to the local traditions at any rate 
Ida himself first landed in Britain at Flamborough Head in the 
homeland of Delra and subsequently moved northwards/ and 
the evidence, slight but significant, that the Bcrnician kings as 
late as the end of the seventh century still called themselves 
kings of the Humbrensians is hardly explicable on any other 
assumpdon than that their people sprang fioin the southern 
stock of the Deirans,^ It is indMd possible to see in such sea¬ 
board cemeteries as those of Bobin Hood’s Bay and Saltbum 
the first phase of this northward movement of the Humbrenses 
up the forbidding Yorkshire coast-line from Flamborough Head 
to Tees mouA, once dominated by late Roman signal-stations, 
and to imagine the later and more adventurous expedition of 
Ida p^ing by the cliff-vUlages of these earlier pioncen on the 
precipitous edges of Cleveland, and making with a sure instinct 

' In th* IwdlUMcntiiry LtfetifSl* On.-jtld. the miy bDundary between Bartiici* 
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for the impregnable fortresses of Bamboroiigh or St. Abb*s Head 
(Coludesbiirh)^ on which to base a militajry domination ofwha: 
to this day we stiU call Northumberland. 

It is clear that for twenty or thirty years from the appearance 
of Ida in 547 movement was strenuously fought by the un^ 

tanied British kings whose names and exploits are preserved in 
the Historia BriiiGnum and became the basis for natis^e sagas and 
elegies, some of w^hich are stil] preserved. At one time we read 
of four kings—Urien, Ridderchj Guallanc^ and Morcant^—who 
fought against Hussa^ at another of his successor Theodorlc 
besieged by Uricn for three days and nights in Lindisfame;^ 
and it would seem that it was hardly before the days of iEthcl- 
frid in the last quarter of the sixth century that the Bemician 
warriors were able to turn a struggle for bare existence on the 
Northumberland coast into a political supremacy which could 
make its power felt alike by the Piets of Scotland, the Britons 
t^f Lancashire and north Wales, and the parent stock of the 
Angles in Deira. dEthelfiid at any rate was sdll remembered 
in. Bedels day as the king who above aU others 'had laid waste 
the nation of the Britons ,, fbr no one before him had rendered 
more of their lauds either habitable for the Englhh by the 
extermination of the nativcSi or tributary by their conquest^.^ 
Bedels terse phrase throws a flood of light not merely on the 
methods of jRtheLfnd, but on the whole question of British 
survival in Northumbria and the mutual relations of invaders 
^d invaded in the centuries of conquest. And the striking per¬ 
sistence of Cddc insdtudom, Celtic language, and Celtic place- 
names coupled with the peculiarities of the later agricultural 
system may lead us to bdieve that in Bemicia a far greater 
proportion of the native lands were at first left for tributary 
British subjects of the new militajry aristocracy than was the 
caae^ in those parts of Britain where the invaders were rather 
seeking habitable lands for themselves than to live on the rents 
of a dependent native population.^ 


The l^nnlng of the career of ^thelfrid marks the limit of 
our period in Northumbria and forms an excellent illnstration 
■ vui (i 934 )j jro3-4. 
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of the new phase into which the history of the conquest is turn¬ 
ing in the century from a.d. 550 to 650. That phase sees the 
creation in their later forms of'the traditional kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy out of the confusion of the previous century. We 
have attempted to analyse that confusion by examining in turn 
Uic three main Centres from which the Teutonic conquerors 
radiated to the settlement of eastern and midland Britain, In 
each case, in spite of substantial local differences, the process 
has seemed to be similar, for in each w-c have watched the break¬ 
down of those common interests which naturally bound together 
at first the groups who found their way through the same door¬ 
way into the promised land. The military necessities which firat 
demanded joint action gave way under the disintegrating in¬ 
fluences of geographical divergence and the development oflocal 
patriotisms. In this way we have seen in the south-east how the 
postulate of big military movements growing out of the succ^- 
ful activities of the earliest Teutonic leaders as fiederali is 
necessary to explain both the British story in Gildas, with its cul¬ 
mination at Mount Badon, and also the Saxon attribution of a 
Brctw'aldaship to iEUe of Sussex; we have seen, too, how these 
mobile hordes broke up in the second or third generation into 
the territorial kingdoms of Essex, Sussex, and Kent and the 
Jutish^flinhfKs in Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. So too the 
Fcnland settlers lost their original cohesion in circumstances of 
which no memory is preserved and split apart into the maze of 
pfoaiadae and Ttgknes which present themselves in the Tribal 
Hidage; while in the north there arc traces in local nomencla¬ 
ture and tradition which suggest the common Humbrensian 
origin of the men of Lindsey, Deira, Bemicia, and the valley of 
the Trent. 

But the pattern of the historic kingdoms ivas not yet com¬ 
plete. A (urther consolidation and rearrangement of the smaller 
units was necessary to produce the familiar outlines of Wessex, 
Mercia, and Northumbria. And this last process was the natural 
outcome of the rising population, of the growth of territorial 
monarchies, and of the consequent development of political 
ambition. With its later expressions the next volume v^l have 
to deal, and the unification of the lands north of the Humber 
begun by ;Ethclfiid and continued by Eklwin, Oswald, and 
Oswy need not concern us; nor need the creation of a greater 
Mercia by Penda and his successor with the absorption first of 
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Middle Anglia and Lindsejf and eventually *of all those pro¬ 
vinces which are known by the general name of the Sotith 
Angles*.' 

But the earliest and most striking example of the process falls 
within our period and concerns the formation of the historic 
Wessex, Here, if we are not mistaken, it was Ceawlin who 
contrived, by imposing the donunance of his southern dynasty 
upon the prosperous West Saxon setdements of the upper 
Thames valley, to make that fertile and well-populated region 
the temporary centre of a military despotism which pressed 
Kent heavily on the east,^ broke up such British enclaves as still 
remained in the Chiltems and north Bucks.,^ forced back the 
Wckh from the Cdtswolds and the lower Severn * and absorbed 
the old-established British and Anglt^Saxoncommunities in the 
valley of the Warwickshire Avon,* This mushroom empire 
collapsed, it is true, in the face of interna] dissension even before 
600, and the growing power of Mercia in the scventli ccntur>' 
drove Ccawlin's successors to abandon the homeland of the 
West Saxon communities on the upper Thames. But his work 
had not been in vain. There still remained to the new Wessex 
a aucleus of rich and varied agricnltural land, an imperialistic 
tradition, and a powerful dynasty whose membcis devoted their 
enei|;ira as the years passed with ever-increasing success to an 
irresistible if largely unrecorded expansion over the downland 
and the fertile v^eys of the south-west, and to the peaceful 
al:norption of their still numerous British population. And in 
this methodical agricultural exploitation and the steady in¬ 
crease of numbers and wealth of which it was both the cause 
and the eff«t, no less than in the capacity for compromise and 
Understanding shown in the quiet amajgamation of sul^ect 
pcoplra, lay the seeds of something greater than the conquests of 
Ceawlin, the beginnings of the kingdom of Engliipd , 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE CONQUEST 

T he time has not yet come defmitivc answers can be 

^ven to the questions which present themselves for solution 
in this part of our inquiry* It is* indeed, far less possible than 
it was twenty or fifty years ago to speak with confidence of the 
character of the Anglo-Saxon conquest, to estimate the extent 
to which the old population survived, and the degree of con¬ 
tinuity, if any, which may have linked the cities and villas of die 
Roman province with the burhs and manors of late Saxon Eng¬ 
land* Universal agreement on such topics there has, of course^ 
never been, but questions which in the Victorian age could be 
answered with a dear-cut Yes on one sidcj and a determined No 
on the other, are now too often regarded as themsdves ana¬ 
chronistic or irrdevant,* and at bc$t receive replies so hedged 
with qualifications and reserves as to suggest rather the evasions 
of diplomacy than the precisioa of science. In this matter, 
indeed, there is some excuse for the bchef that an increase of 
knowledge has led only to a growth of ignorance. 

In th«e circumstances the most useful form which a discus*^ 
sion of these questions can take will be one in which on the 
negative side the weakness of some earlier lines of inquiry is 
suggested, and on the positive side such facts are mentioned 
as appear likely to repay more detailed study than they have 
yet received. If finally a general survey of the state of England 
in the middle of the sixth century is attempted it ^vill be in the 
full coosciousness that the devdopment of research along these 
and other lines may render it at any dime, in whole or part* 
obsolete* 

One example may be given to illustrate the growth of igno¬ 
rance* It is obvious that the only direct evidence which can be 
used to answer the question ‘What proportion of the pre-Saxon 
population survived?* is the evidence of physical anthropology. 
\^liat is essentially an anthropological problem can only be 
tackled directly by anihropologkal methods* But whereas in 

* Tbjc pitiblem of '^llannirvival mi it wai left ^cr nint^lccnlJa-^cimtuLry rociftli 
mmy be ftu<licd, for in the careful itimmary Lapsoiip Ecmmk 
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the past distinctions between human stocks were often held to be 
easily recogidzable in differences of physical structure—especi- 
for example^ in skult-fonti or in the colour oflmif and eyes— 
it is now generaUy recognized^ firstly that the laws governing the 
inheritance of such physical characteristics are so complicated 
as to make distinctions based upon them moat unreliable in the 
prMcnt state of knowledgCj* and secondly^ that even if they were 
reiiablcj neither the Romano^Britons nor the Anglo-Saxons can 
^ regarded. In view of their previous history, as a sufficiently 
homogeacous group to enable such distinctions as have hitherto 
l^cn considered, to be used with confidence in their difierentia- 
tion-^ To mention but one mstance to illustrate this point, it 
may be noted that recent work on the Belgic peoples and on the 
character and extent of their invasions of south-eastern Britain 
in the immediately pre-Roman period has demonstrated more 
dearly than eti'cr before their origin in a fusion of German and 
Celtic strainsJ Any future attempt to evaluate anthropo!o|^- 
cally the rclarion of native and Saxon in the Bclgic area of 
Britain will thus have first to determine the extent to which the 
population was already Germanized even before the Claudian 
conquests Meanwhile wc can be confident only that the easy 
distinctions of earlier days, the far-^reachlng conclusions derived 
from a study of cephalic indices or tables of nigrescence, 
however important they may be as landmarks in the history 
of M^ropological method. However useful as a coUection of 
statistics, can no longer be employed by themselves as direct 
evidence on our present problem: and until the anthropologists 
are agreed on a more reliable approach* it would seem mere 
waste of t^c for others to continue the discussion. 

Of the indirect lines of inquiry into the two problems of the 
survival of pre-Saxon mstitutions and of pre^Saxon population 
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the study of place-names which made such important recent 
advances is more litdy in tiic Jong run to throw light on the 
first than on the second. For the detailed county surveys now 
in course of publication have shown that not merely in the south 
and east of Britaidj but also in such areas as Devon or Wor¬ 
cestershire, which were for less affected by Anglo-Saj^on pene¬ 
tration in our period, Teutonic place-names almost everywhere 
supplanted Celtic except for such natural features of the country¬ 
side as rivers, forests, or conspicuous hills* On any showing the 
survival of pre-Saxon folk in Worcestershire must have been 
proportionately much greater than in Surrey or Sussex, and the 
fact that such differences arc barely reflected in the place-names 
is a clear enough indication of their falhbility as a guide to the 
degree of human survival in different parts-^ 

Even in the matter of institutional survival the place-name 
evidence can be very easily misused, it is, for example, ludicrous 
to suppose that those Roman towns whose names wcrepresen.^ed 
more or less recognizably in later times, say Gloucester (Gle- 
vum), or Cirencester (Cormium), are for that reason alone more 
likely to have survived the storms of the dark centuries than 
those whose names were lost or distorted out of all recognition, 
such as Chichester (No^iomagus) or Leicester (Ratae).* For 
Roman towns, whether inhabited or not, must have been con¬ 
spicuous objects in the Anglo-Saxon land$capc, and the survival 
or loss of their names was in general determined by the same 
principle, or lack of it, as that which led to the survival or loss 
of the names of other prominent features of that landscape, such 
as rivers or hills. Where, as m Kent, there is other evidence for 

' Tt li, of CQuno, highly probabJe, Uiou^h thr probabdUty hm Kxcived litile 
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aD uncommoii degree of native surviva], it is certaiidy tempting 
and perhaps legitimate to regard the almost unaltered persis¬ 
tence of the names of several Roman walled sites such as Recul- 
vcr (Regulbium), Dover (Dubris), and Lympne (Lematus) as 
mdence for an unusually close contact between invader and 
invaded. But far more significant than such persistence for the 
problem of urban continuity in this area is, as it happens, the 
loM by Canterbury of its name Durovemum. For here the sub¬ 
stitution of the British tribe-name of the Cantiaci, in the 
Teutonic dress of the Cantware, recalls with some force the 
paralld history of many tribal capitals in northern Gaul, such 
as Paris (Lutttia Parisiomm),Reims (Duroconorum Rcmonim), 
or Amiens (Samarobriva Ambianorum), of whose con tinuous 
occupadon in some form or other there need be little doubt. 
Canterbury, however, is the sole example of this phenomenon 
in Britain, and its occurrence in the one urban centre for which 
in other ways a good case for an unbroken life can be made, may 
serve as an additional warning against basing theories of the 
survival of urban condidons elsewhere on the mere persistence 
of a non-tribal Roman name. 

The problem of urban survival is in any case one which can 
only be solved after the consideration of many other factors 
besides the place-names, and these factors will include the topo¬ 
graphical evidence as well as such information as can be sup¬ 
plied from the literary sources. But first of all it is necessary to 
consider what we mean by urban survival. Do we mean merely 
that for no appreciable time during these centuries was the site 
of a town wholly devoid of human habitation, or do we mean 
that in some attenuated but recognizable form there was also 
a continuity of civic consciousness? It is clear that without a 
survival of population there can be no survival of institutions, 
but it would also be quite possible for a site to be in some sense 
continuously occupied and yet to lose every trace of its former 
organization, every characteristic which distinguishes urban life 
either from the life of another sort of organic unit—say a village 
community—or from that of a chance concourse of refugees or 
squatters. It is hardly justifiable to claim urban survival excimt 
where there ts a reasonable certainty not merely that the town 
wascontinuously occupied but that the occupies were conscious 
or the links which bound them to the past and endeavoured, 
however feebly, to conform to civic custom. 
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A good deal of confusion has been caused in the past by 
attempts to utilize the topographical evidence in the absence 
of any complete collection of the relevant material. At present 
very few even of the more important Roman towns have re¬ 
ceived adequate topographical study from this point of vieWj and 
it is clear that no conclusions can be reached and no gencr^za- 
dons justified until a far more extensive survey has been made. 
From the evidence at present available it is already dear that 
the probiem of urban survival is more complicated than has 
sometimes been supposed. 

Not only, however, is the topographical evidence incompletdy 
assembled but it is also subject to unusual difficulties of inter¬ 
pretation, One of the more obvious questions which must be 
considered in any estimate of probable urban survival is the 
relation which each site bears to the pattern of early Teutonic 
settlement in its neighbourhood. There are sites such as York 
(Eburaemn) or Galstor-by-Norwich (VenU Icenorum) where 
the doscst relationship seems to exist between a Roman centre 
and the early Saxon eemeteries. There are others such as Lon¬ 
don or Vcrulam of which the reverse is true. Yet it would 
be equally plausible and equally fallacious to argue either that 
York and Caistor are instances of continuity bwause the sites 
attracted the earliest Teutonic settlement, or that London and 
Vcrulam survived because they were strong enough to hold 
the Ticw-comeis at arm’s length. Indeed in the case of two of 
these examples, Caistor and Vcrulam, the close presence of bar¬ 
barian settlers to the one, and their marked absence from the 
other, are equaUy consistent with the probability that both lost 
in these centuries not merely their urban institutions but also 
their population, for ndtlier emerged from the dark ages as 
more than a negligible hamlet. Meanwhile muther the Anglian 
settlements at York nor the lack of pagan cemeteries near Lon¬ 
don can be used by themselves as evidence for institutional con¬ 
tinuity, though both are dearly significant factors in estimating 
the extent to which each of these sites enclosed a human popula¬ 
tion of some sort throughout our period. 

Another difficulty of the same kind may also be mentioned. 
It has sometimes been argued that the surest evidence for con¬ 
tinuity of occupation fi-om Roman to medieva] times would lie 
in the surviv-al of the street-plan of the Roman town." Where 

’ Set, fsc exompte, W, PsgSi Landm, iu Onfitt mi Earfy Dmbpmtftt (1343), Jl. 
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the main lines of commumcation within a town remained un¬ 
changed, there and there only would it be justifiable to claim 
continuity of occupation and perhaps of urban life. Wherc^ on 
the Other hand, there appears Httlc or no similarity between the 
position of Roman streets and that of their medieval successors, 
therCj it is aj]^edj the claim to continuity must fail, for any 
radical alteratioD of street-plan, involving aa it must not only 
a change in the lines of communication but also a wholesale 
shifting of property boundaries, h umhinkable on a continu¬ 
ously mhabited site, and must imply a period of desolation 
sufheient for the obliteration of old landmarks and the elimina^ 
don of old claims. It has, however, been recendy contended 
Aat this argument is valueless, that a contrast between the 
Roman and medieval street-plan can be best explained as the 
r«ult of condnuous occupadon in conditions of ^indifferent 
civic discipline", and that a period of dcsoladon would in fact 
be more likely to lead to a survival than a disappearance of the 
Roman plan, for it would be possible, when the time came for 
reoc^padon, to clear and reopen the old lines, unhampered 
by the distordons and obstructions brought about In a period 
of decadent but unbroken existence,^ 

It is impossible here to discuss the relative merits of these two 
liues of thought, ^icy arc mentioned only to emphasise the 
lack of agreement in the interpretation of the evidence, and it is 
dear that both are over-simplified aa esEplanarions of the actual 
situation. Before either is made the basis of a dogmatic gcnemli- 
zadon it muJI be necessary to examine the topography of each 
site m order to determine if possible whether the facts suggest 
such a radical alteration of street-plan as would naturally result 
&om reoccupation after a period of abandonment, or such a 
progressive distortion of the original lay-out as might be con- 
SKtent with coDtinuous occupation in conditions of indifferent 
civic disdpliue. None of the crucial instances have yet been 
considered adequately from this point of view, and it will be 
impossible to use their evidence until such detailed studies are 
available. Meanwhile it may merely be noted that the more 
marked is the contrast between the Roman and medieval street- 
plan, Ac weaker is Ac case for any continuity of civic conscious- 
ness, or it is admittedly only where such consciousness is dead 
or moribund that Ae practice of living in what had once been 

R. E M. Wfaccicr, LmtdbH oai l/it &Bai|j {1^5), So-Bh 
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a Street or using as a street what had once been private property 
is readily understandable. Such practices may be consistent 
with a bare continuity of human occupation, but hardly with 
that persistence of institutional order or municipal life which 
we have seen to be properly inherent in the notion of urban 
survival. On the other hand the existence of a rectangular 
street-plan in the middle ages on a Roman site is in itself no proof 
of urban survival: It is not even a proof of Roman origin. For 
it must be remembered that towns planned with a gridiron 
arrangement of the principal streets were frequently laid down 
afresh in the burghal centres of late Saxon times, and these were 
as often on virgin as on Roman sites. ^ A rectangular planning 
of streets may thus be no older than the tenth century and as 
such irrelevant to the present purpose. To prove Its relevance 
it must be shown that the medievd streets overlie Roman pre¬ 
decessors on the same alincment. 

It would thus appear that from the topographical evidence 
little direct information is at present to be drawn, and that 
much detailed study will have to be devoted to individual sites 
before arguments based on them can be properly used in an 
historical connexion. If we turn to the literary evidence it may 
be possible to obtain a someivhat clearer picture. It has already 
been suggested that even in the later part of the Roman period 
many of the tovhms were in an advanced state of decay and that 
all had suffered severely from that creeping paralysis of econo¬ 
mic activity which characterized urban life all over the western 
empire after the third century. In conditions of increasing 
political insecurity, however, the possession of easily defensible 
walls made them tlie natural centres of escape from the raids of 
Piets, Scots, and Saxons; and it would not be an improbable 
guess that the influx of refugees from the countrywide and the 
concentration of the more romanized classes in the towns in the 
late fourth and early fifth centuries may have arrested, if not 
temporarily reversed, the tendency they had long been showing 
to a decreasing population. However that may be, it seems 
plain that the check was short-lived and that civic enterprise, 
in spite of the responsibility laid upon it by Honorius, played 
little part in such organized opposition as was put up to Saxon 
settlement. If there is any justifiable inference to be dravsn for 
our purposes ft-om the story of St, Germanus’s visits, it is that of 
‘ e.g. Oifonl, Waliinfderd, or WuxhaiQ. 
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thc^ hdpitss mcompKjtence of such urban organization as re¬ 
mained in southern Britain^ The leading men of Verulamjntn 
may have^ been vigorous enough in theological disputatiorij as 
Celtic society indeed has always shown itself both in an urban 
and non-urban environment, but no steps whatever had appa¬ 
rently been taken to protect the country-side ofsouthem Britain, 
which^ though ‘Romanized to an extent unparalleled else¬ 
where * remained at the mercy of every passing raid. It is simi- 
r significance to notice the non^urban background 

of Gildas^s^ account of the earliest Teutonic setdement. Polid-^ 
cal authority on the British side, so far from being in the control 
of m^cipal officials, or even, as was coming to be the case in^ 
creasingly in contemporary Gaul, in that of the urban episco¬ 
pate,“ has already passed to *a proud tyrane in whose counsels 
no recorded part is played by the spokesmen of urban interests— 
a man who is able, according to the later versions of the story, 
to dispose of considerable territorial areas without any mention 
of rcststance or conciurencc on the part of the towns which they 
contained.^ 

GDdas indeed is unusually precise on this matter of urban 
sumyal. He attributes a general destnicdon of the towns of 
ntain^to the period of disastrous raids following the rupture 
of relations between ‘the proud tyranf and the first federate 
sctUcra/ This period preceded the British revival begun by 
Ambrosius Aurelianus which culminated at Mount Badon ■ and 
It has been suggested earlier on» that it reached its climax'with 
the ragn of /Elle of Sussex in the last quarter of the fifth cen¬ 
tury. GUdas adds to this assertion the interesting comment that 
CTcn in his own day the cities of Britain still lay uninhabited and 
destroyed,* as the direct consequence of these events, which as 
we hav-e seen, he places no earlier than the generation before his 
own birth. It B important to gauge the significance of Gildas’s 
testimony on this point, for if it were possible to accept it at its 
face value it would be unnecessary to continue this dheussiod 
further. Such a definite statement from an almost contempo- 
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GILDAS ON DESTRUCTION OF TOWNS 

rary source would bt sufficient to settle tbc problem of urban 
survival once and for all with a negative answer. 

Two main lines of argument can be used to discredit the 
evidence of Cildas. It can be said that his avowed purpose was 
not to write history for its own sake, but to lead his countrymen 
to a more moral life by attributing their political misfortunes to 
divme vengeance on their sins, and that his rhetorical method 
permitted, if it did not compel, him to exaggerate those mis- 
fortunes for the strengthening of hia moral argument. It may 
also be urged that he had difficulty on his own confession in 
securing accui^te mformation about the condition of Britain as 
a whole, that in faet his knowledge even of contemporary events 
was strictly limited to the west, and that in consequence a 
generalization on the late of the towns all over Britain made by 
one in his position can have litde or no value to us. Now thc 
vahdity of the second argument may be admitted at once; we 
cannot use Gildas’s statement as evidence that ail the towns of 
eastern Britain had been destroyed before the end of the fifth 
century, and since the problem is one which has its focus in 
eastern Britain, where native society had been most thoroughly 
urbanized, this is more than enough to deprive his evidence 
of finality. But within his limited western horizon it is hard to 
reject it altogether, if only because he does use this destruction 
of towns as one of the planks Ln his moral argument. A preacher 
is not likely to win so great a reputation for sagacity as Gildas 
achieved among his countrymen if his sermous arc illustrated 
with demonstrably untrue statements of easily verifiable con¬ 
temporary facts. It was indeed precisely because he thought 
that he had an explanation of facts which were as faniillar to 
his audience as to himself that he ever wrote his book at all. 
We are thus compelled to agree that in south-watcni BritaiiJ 
such urban centres as retained any vitality in the last quarter 
of the fifth century received at that time a blow from w hich, in 
the middle of the sixth, they had not yet recovered. 

Beyond this point, however, the direct literary evidence will 
not take us very far. One entry in the AfigleSsxcn ChrsnuU has 
sometimes been thought to imply a degree of urban survival in 
the generation after Gildas. AAer the battle of Deorham m 577 
we are told that Ccawlin and the West Saxons took Gloucester, 
Cirencester, and Bath.* But it would be highly precarious to 

* Tht rtpuEtd by of Meroj to Oiric priiKx of the Hwkee of 
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conclude from such a statement that these places remained in 
any significant sense urban centres, or that, if their walls still 
proved serviceable in times of need, the defenders had any direct 
connexion with the Roman past. Indeed, in these western parts 
it would be legitimate to quote the direct statement of Gildas 
as precluding any such continuity, and it is at least arguable 
that the compiler of the Chronicte made use of the three names 
as no more than convenient geographical expressions to indicate 
the ^tent of country which fell, after the battle, under Saxon 
domination. 

Such entries, in &ct, serve merely to emphasize the non-urban 
atmosphere which is as striking a feature of the AngloSojion 
Chrmkte and the other Saxon sources as it is of the native tradi¬ 
tion preserved by Gildas or Nennius. And this is true not only 
of those parts of Britam where town life had scarcely taken him 
root even in the securest days of the Roman occupation, but 
also of the more highly urbanized south-east. Even in Kent, as 
wc have seen, Canterbury and Rochester play no part in the 
traditions of the settlement; London is not mentioned bettv'cen 
457 and 604; Colchester appears in no Saxon source before the 
tenth century; no incident connected with Winchester or Sil- 
ciicstcr Ibund a place in the West Saxon legends, and though 
Chichester may have been renamed after a son of.dsUe, the 
slaughter of Andciida in 491 is significantly located, not in a 
town, but in a Saxon Shore fort. Most remarkable, however, 
is the case orVcrulanuum, for here the continuous memory of 
St. Alban 3 martyTdoni on the neighbouring hillside’ serves 
only to throw into the strongest relief the complete collapse of 
municipal life after the middle of the fifth century; for, if any 
analogies from Roman Gaul were applicable in Brit^, this 
juxtaposition of saint and city should have been sufficient to 
secure the transference of the urban tradition fixim the muni¬ 
cipal authorities to the safe keeping of the Church. 

It is, indeed, the contrast in the ecclesiastical situation 
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between Britain and Gaul which illumitiates most strongly the 
fate of the British towns in the sixth century. For in Gaul, even 
when the break-down of ihe imperial system had deprived the 
towns of thdr ofEcial significance, they retained an administra¬ 
tive importance as the scats of the bishops and the centres of 
ecdcsiasdcal life. There can be little doubt that it was the 
Church and the urban epbeopate which more than any other 
factor kept alive the civic traditions of Gaul until the beginning 
of the middle ages. But in Britain there is no hint of such a 
process^ and its absence is perhaps the strongest argument 
against the survival of town life through this period. In the 
east Christianity itself all but entirely disappeared before the 
onslaught of heathen invaders,' and in the ^vest the church of 
Gildas and David lost utterly the tradidons of its urban origin. 
For it is important to remember that Christianity in the western 
provinces of the Roman empire had been esseiidally an urban 
faith: a fact illustrated aptly enough in the history of the word 
pagan, which from its original meaning of countryman acquired 
the religious sense of non-Christian, and in Britain the paganism 
of the country-side was apparendy more profound even than in 
Gaul, Thus, while in the second quarter of the fifth century 
St. Germanus could dispute subtle points of Chrisdan theology 
with the townspeople of Verulamium, he found it advisable to 
open the campaign which culminated with the Alleluia victory 
by a wholesale bapdsm of his apparently pagan peasant army. 
His action is of great interest as symbolizing that movement of 
Christianity from town to country which led eventually to the 
peculiar structure of Celtic Chrisdanit^^ but it is clear that 
before this process had made much headway in the low^land 
zone of Britain both countrywide and towns alike were engr^cd 
by Saxon conquest. Thus, while the subsdtution by the British 
church of a tribal structure and a monasdc organization for the 
urban episcopate of Roman limes affords striking confirmatiou 
of Gildas's testimony to the desolation of the western towns, the 
diminadon of Christianity itself m ihc east is hardly consistent 
with their survival in a region in which they had been pre- 

*- Spene peculiar fcatuM of the SaHroQ Wuldco ccmcicry (H. Ecroyd-Smiih, 
An Arvfmf at Saffim in north-wol Esiex ure mnst caiiiy explained 

on the amimpbon lhat it lepmcntt a tcmmuniiy of (Romano^Rritom: 

hcncE probably the name WjU4itn+ Flaa-nam Sk* Esstx (1935)1 53l) who 
Ttmainod mnee or ln» undUrurbed and jarobably Chriiriatk ihron^hout th^ period, 
(d Fec^ ^cAr CamMiAt fUgm 265^.) 
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cmncntly the centres of the church’s life. WTien Bede ascribes 
^e failure ofSt. Augustine's attempt to establish a bishopric in 
London to the obstinate heathenism of the inhabitants, his words 
are clear enough proof that the Londoners of the early seventh 
century were no survivors of Roman Londinium, but a body cf 
pagan Saxons squatting within the shelter of its walls.’ 

Ihe pieseucc of such a ooimnunity, if it is scarcely relev ant 
to the problem of urban continuity, illustrates the form in which 
some Roman towns, especially those which, like London, occu¬ 
pied posibons of exceptional strategic importance, may have 
been displa^ng, even before the coming of Christianity, a trickle 
of human if not of urban life. Yet it would be unwise to deduce 
from such phenomena that the Anglo-Saxon invaders had them¬ 
selves any contribution to make at this dme to the maintenance 
orrestoration of civic conditions. Ammianus Marcellinus speaks 
trom his own knowledge of the reluctance of the German tithes 
to settle within the walls of the captured cities of the Rhineland 
m ibc fourth ccnmry,=* and if this was true of folk whose contact 
with Roman s^cty had been comparatively dose, it was, we 
may be sii^, far truer of the more destructive and barbaric 
^ples of the north. The Anglo-Saxons were, in fact, pagans in 
both ^es of the word, men whose vision of life in pcacc-doie 
was himted to the bare satisfaction of physical neSs by the 
cultivation of the land, and whose primitive notions of social 
and domestic comfort left no room for the economic and archi¬ 
tectural complexities of town life.J 

It IS only ID Kent that there is any reason to qualify this 
gener^ statement. There we have already seen how the stnie- 
torc of the new provinces or lathes grew up round some of the 
mam centre of Romano-Bntish population, and how the Cant- 
^ m taking over the name of the British Cantiad, came to 
former tribal capital as their own burh. Before the 
end of the sixth centu^ C^terbur>- was not only the residence 
of Aekm^of Kent butabo, m Bede’s phrese, the 

habits was 

ptubabjy unparalleled at this time in any other part of Saxon 
England. It was, moreover, only in Kent that the Augustinian 
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mission was able to establish its new episcopate upon the tradi¬ 
tional urban basis^ and the success of this otperiment a t so sm all 
a place as Rochester emphasizes more vividly than the seitie- 
ment of St, Aug^tinc himseir at Canterbury the contrast with 
oiher parts of England^ Even so near as London^ not to tnen* 
don Paulinm' later plans for York and probably Lincoln^ the 
attempts to follow the Kentish example were for a Ume uustic- 
cessfulj and the seveuth-eentury episcopate ev^eutually evolved 
on pdnciples more suited to the rural atmosphere of the hep- 
tarchic kingdoms. And in Kent itself the disappearance of 
organized British Chrisdanity and the ruinous churches which 
St. Augustine found to repair in Canterbuty may serve to re¬ 
mind us that even here, under the most favourable circutn^ 
stances, the coudnuity of urban conditions was by the end of 
the sixth century probably more a matter of moribund tradition 
than of vital fact. 

Reference has been made to the light which may be thrown 
on the situadon in London by the failure of the Augusdnian 
bishopric* This is, however, only one amoug many reasons 
which justify a scepdeal atdtudc towards the many attempts 
which have been made to prove the continuity of London's life 
through the dark centuries.^ It is impo^ible to discuss these 
attempts in detail hcre.^ The dements of Roman law in the 
dt/s medieval custom can be more plausibly explained than as 
institutional survivals from imperial times the medieval tradi¬ 
tions ascribing a Roman origin to St* Peter's-on-Coruhill are 
very late and quite worthless as historical evidence; and while 
it is true that Saxon London grew up round a centre different 
from that which had been, the focus of Romau Londiniumj this 
tnterc$dug fact is more significant as an illustration of Saxon 
aversion to life in a built-up area as an argument for the 

* S« p. R, 2, far iTiother. 
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survivaj of the Romano-British population. It has been urged 
that cert^ linear earthworks in the Chiltems, in Middlesex* 
and in Kent can be regarded as ^tangible evidence for the 
effective survival of London through the Dark Agcs\^ but at 
present there is no direct proof from excavatiDn that any one 
of these ^rthworks is of dark-age date* and even when such 
evidence 15 forthcoming there wiU be other more probable if 
less dramadc ways of explaining them than by the postulate of 
a I^ndon *^still \'ital and watchful of her territorial iIlte^e5ts^^ 
It IS at least dear both from the archaeological evidence for 
early Saxon settlement and from the continuous line of very 
pn:mtive place-names along the Thames valley that civic 
authority did not, in fact, control in any significant sense the 
Saxon stttiement of the London basin and if a handfuJ of 
Bntom stiU haunted the mins of the Roman city, they are more 
liinriy to have supported themselves by thdr wits than by the 
straightforward commerce which alone could supply the life¬ 
blood of London’s urban wtality. For London, after all, has 
always depended for her existence on close commercial contact 
wi ^ c Continent* on the coatiuuance of sea-borne trade* and 
on the mamtenance of that peace and older in the interior of 
''fiijch alone makes it possible for the goods which she 
handles to find their way over the country-side. At no time in 
her long history have these indispensable conditions of London’s 
existence been less in evidence than in the fifth and sixth cen¬ 
turies. It was not long after this, perhaps, that the increasing 
consolidation of the heptarchic kingdoms restored the possi¬ 
bility of Ixjtidon’s recovery and made her again, in Bede’s 
words, the mart of many nations’. But if London retained a 
CIVIC consciousness throughout our period, it was indeed an 
astonishing triumph over cconoiiiic feet 
In review, the evidence for urban sur^-ival in these years has 
led us provisionally to a negative verdict. It has suggested that 


* Wlicclcr, cip. dL, 83. 
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while many towns prolonged a precarions existence far into the 
fifth century it was rather as passive receptacles for the con- 
^egation of refugees than as the centres of active municipal 
life. And as the last quarter of the fourth century saw a blow 
dealt to the rural life of Roman Britain from which it never 
recovered, so a century later, it would seem, the chaotic years 
which preceded the British revival under Ambrosius Aureliamis 
exdngubhed in many places what stUl remained of civic tradi¬ 
tion. And when at last that revival had established a temporary 
equilibrium In southern Britain, there was little hope of imme¬ 
diate urban recovery, for a new society was already talcing shape 
on both sides of the shifting frontier in which for the tiertf at 
least town life was to play no part. 

In Celtic Britain some five territorial kingdoms were in exis¬ 
tence in Gildas’s day bctw'ecn Cornwall and north Wales.* 
Thdr rulers were mainly distinguished, in the eyes of that section 
of their subjects whichstill clung tenaciously to the fading memo¬ 
ries of Roman culture, by a lack both of moral principle and of 
coherent policy. In a society revching inconscqucntly round 
the melodramatic activities of this mimgme it Mtes Jboces^ 
there was little hope for the continuance or the recovery of urban 
life, aud the church, the one surviving symbol of that life, soon 
Icamt by a revolution in its organization to acclimatize itself to 
the new conditions. In the east, as we have seen, the prospects 
before the civic tradition were equally, if less permanently, un- 
favouruble. 11had nomeaningtoastolid agricultural peasantry 
who thought of towns only as ‘tombs surrounded by ncts*.^ If 
towns coDtained no loot they could be ignored, and those that 
were least roughly handled ovved their comparative immunity 
to their weakness rather than their strength. Here and there 
local circumstances may have delayed the process of progressive 
decadence, and before the point of extinction had been reached 
may have banded over a Roman city to a Saxon ruler who 
could appreciate the nature of his acquisition. In this way, 
perhaps, Canterbury passed to the kings of Kent; and farther 
north thc^«e/»hu whom Paulinus converted at Lincoln 

^ HiMC oT in DunmoatA) Auzdiid Canious lofnewlicrt: in the 
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and that other dmiatis profpositus at Carlisle who was proudly 
displaying to St. Cuthbert 'the wall of the city and the fountain 
once mawdlously buUt there by the Romans' on the day when 
J^nng Ecgthd fed before the Pictiah onslaught at Nechtansmere^ 
^y have been symbols of a similar history. But such excep- 
□ns, 1 ty were exceptions, only serve to emphasize the weak- 
ness ofthehnk which binds the towns of Roman Britain to those 
of Anglo-Saxon England. 

Ifj however^ the partial survival of the names of Roman towns 
provide a very insecure argument for urban survival, tbe com- 
plete ^appearance of the estate-names of the Romano-British 
ymas IS a far more mteresting and important matter. For if 
e a System had remained as a fact of any significance in 
Je agricultural organization of Anglo-Saxon times, even if the 
i cntomc settlement had in the first instance taken place, as it 
did m many parts of Gaul, within the existing framew ort of the 
Romano-Bntish estates, one might surely expect that here and 
there at le^t the names of some of these estates would have 
perpetuated themselves as the names of Saxon villages The 
contrast between Britain and Gaul is here most illuminating, 
for, however the phenomenon may be explained, it is generally 
recogniz names based on those of Gallo-Roman estates 

r^n to this day one of the commonest basic elements among 
the village-names of France. The absence of such names in this 
county may sm;e not only to remind us of the reasons already 
pvM for Ae e^hcr Md more drastic elimination ofthe cultured 
iMd-ownmg classes m Britain than m Gaul,- but also to empha¬ 
size the more complete collapse ofthe old social order which the 

“d estate-names implies. 
And that this IS apparently as true of Kent as ofthe rest ofthe 
co^u^ tern^lory will hdp us to remember the great gulf 
' character of Teutonic settlement in Gaul Sd 
that of even those parts of Britain in which in other wavs the 
closest parallels to it are to be observed tb 

archaeolopcd evidence for the breat-down of the vfila 
ystem has alrrody been considered o it fully bears out the evi- 

'S" agricultural 

estates. There is hardly a case in England in which a Saxon 

* S™ pp. 3jy-ia. 
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object of early date has been found in a Roman villa,* nor are 
there even any known examples of that use of a ruin^ villa as 
a Teutonic burial-ground, of which the occasional instances in 
Gaul seem to indicate a sort of inverted continuity of occupa¬ 
tion, a suggestion at least that a Frankish village was somewhere 
very close at hand.* 

It is easy to make this undoubted break-down of the villa 
system in England the starting-point for an argument whose 
conclusion will be a denial of any continuity between the agri¬ 
cultural institutions and methods of Roman Britain and those 
of Saxon Eingland. Such an argument for a great part of the 
south and midlands it would indeed be hard to combat. In 
certain areas, notably on the chalk hills of W^sex and Sussex, 
the new weapon of air photography has been cniployed to 
demonstrate the contrast between the upland Romano-British 
villages with their system of small arable plots, spreading down¬ 
wards towards the valleys, and the river-side townships of the 
Saxons, whose great open fields cul tivated in bundles of acre 
Md half-acre strips left the ploughlands of the earlier popula¬ 
tion on the chalk plateaux to return lo pasture and wastc.^ In 
such legions as these the conclusion can hardly be avoided that 
the conquest involved a complete break with the agricultural 
past; and the new distribution of the villages, as well as the new 
pattern of the fields, can be rightly used to illustrate the posses¬ 
sion by the new-comers of an agricultural equipment of tools 
and implements capable of exploiting for the first time the 
heavier soils which primitive man had always shunned. 

It is cltar from the general trend of Saxon history that this 
would be in the main ajust conclusion, yet it is easy to be misled 
by the visual impression of the Wessex air photographs into 
over-estimating the general extent of local discontinuity be¬ 
tween Saxon and British villages. It was by no means everj'- 
wbere that the character of the terrain or the social antipathy 
of invaders and invaded justified or demanded iJie immediate 

* Aji impubtblMKt poi oTSixcn durMt«r from (he Hvllip viDa (Kent!, id 
the Maidilone mumini, ii ih# only emaia iniUnco known to me; it may not be 
nerety neewtenut that thi* one cEaioplo ihotild be in Kent, where, a* wr have 
seen, (be rcldtioni of invader and invtded Kcm to luiv« beat ununially doM. 
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occupation of new land We have seen the gravel terraces of 
Thornes and other midland vaJJcys spread as thickly with 
native as with early Saxon villages^ and if we are right in think¬ 
ing that the settlement of the Wessex do^vnland marks, on the 
wholoj a late stage in the conquest of southern Britain^ then it 
majr be that the abrupt contrast between the two distributions 
there was a product not only of cultural dilFerence but also of 
the passage of time.* And where thb contrast is less strongly 
m^ked, and the Saxon penetration apparently earlier in date, 
it is less easy to be certain that the older methods of cultivation 
had no influence whatever on the new. 

One further consideration rtiay also give us pause before we 
postulate everywhere a complete break in agricultural method. 
It is no longer possible to m^e a clear-cut distinction between 
the systems of cultivation employed in this country before and 
after the Teutonic conquest. In Wessex, indeed, it is generally 
supposed that the change-over from the small ‘Celtic’ fields of 
the pre-Saxon villages to opeo-ficld agriculture indicates the 
first appearance here of the heavy plough which alone made 
cultiv'ation of the new lands practicable [ but there is a growing 
accumulation of evidence to suggest that already in the Roman 
period, and perhaps even earlier, a heavy plough was in use 
in other parts of southern and midland Britain, and there is 
Some reason to believe that ite natural accompaniment of 
open-field agriculture was already here and there in v-ogue.® 
Whether this heavy plough was related to the Teutonic pfug, 
was the equivalent of the Gaulish Mntra, or was an im¬ 
proved version of the lighter aratnimi whether its introduction 
was due to the Bcigic immigration, to the improvements effected 
by progressive villa-owners during the Roman period, or to local 
invention, arc questions on which there is no general agreement. 
We may guess that a heavy plough of some sort was as familiar 
on the villa estates as was the light aratntm m the viUage areas,® 
but we cannot estimate the survival-value of the improved 
system m the confusion which brought min to the villas and 
uprooted all classes of the population from their agriculturtiJ 
routme. None the less the possIbiHty of some survival makes it 

1 . 4 . 
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unwise to aiguc without misgivings that the open-field villages 
of Saxon England have inherited no legacy whatever from 
Roman Britain. 

The difiicultics inherent in this problem of agricultural con¬ 
tinuity may be illustrated once more from the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of Kent. Here the nucleated villages with their open 
fields and coimnunal agriculture, characteristic of midland Eng¬ 
land, never took root at all, and the widespread occurrence of 
a system based on single, compact farms held in severalty under 
the custom of gavelkind and similar in many of its tenurial 
and social features to the normal arrangements in the Celtic 
lands or in halT-Celtic Northumbria has led many scholars to 
the belief that here direct continuity can be demonstrated with 
a pre-Saxon agricultural order.' Such a conclusion would not 
be moousistent with the historical evidence which, as has been 
seen, can be interpreted as implying that the Teutonic settle¬ 
ment of Kent took place in the first instance within the structure 
of the old society. But it is equally possible to maintain, as has 
recently been done,* that the peculiarities of Kendsh tenure 
owe nothing whatever to survival from British times, but were 
brought in by Teutonic invaders who came from the middle 
Rhine, a region characterised not merely by pre-feudal institu¬ 
tions parallel in many ways to those of Kent, but also by the 
closest archaeological similarities in the actual period of the 
migrations. 

Between these two opposite interpretations it would appear 
at present that there is no sure means of deciding. No criterion 
is yet available which will enable us to distinguish with certainty 
between the indigenous institutiDns of the Candact, which no 
doubt rejected the amalgamation of earlier Celtic folk with 
the balf-Tcutonired Belgae who poured into Britain in the first 
century before Christ, and those of the middle Rhineland, 
which were likewise the offspring of Teutonic pressure on a 
basic Celdc society. And perhaps the search for such a criterion 
may be merely a was te of time, for it is not impossible that both 
interpretadons are simultaneously true, and that the exceptional 
tenacity of Kentish institutions may have sprung not only from 
the vigour and prosperity of unusually cii^ized invaders, but 
also from the similarides which linked their social habits with 

* R Gray, Ef^ihh fuM (1915), ch- viL 
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those which were already native to the soil. Such a view would 
provide an ea^y explanation both of the early predominance of 
Kent among the Teutonic Hngdoins^ and of some unusual 
features in its social hierarchy. TTie contrast between the agri¬ 
cultural situation here and in Wessex is in any case a notable 
illustration of the strange variety which the confusion of these 
centuries produced m the institudonal background of the Eng¬ 
lish people. 

It would thus appear that of the characteristiG institutions of 
Roman Britain neither the towns nor the villas survived in any 
significant sense. Our survey has brought us to the point of 
saying that the Saxon conquest caused a real break in the 
contiriuity of urban life, that, ev^ if the possibility of some 
influence of the old agriculture on the new be allowed^ yet the 
whole structure of rural society was shattered and reformed, and 
that the towns and manors of late Saxon England can claim no 
demonstrable conne?don with the Roman past. What light do 
these facts throw upon the other half of our problem^ the extent 
to which the British popolation survived to mfiuence the anthfo- 
pologicaJ make-up of the modem Englishman? Even if the 
time has not come when physical anthropology can supply a 
direct answer to this question it may be that its general lines can 
be determined, by other considerations. 

IMiilc there have been few advocates at any time of the idea 
that the native population was completely annihilated, there 
have been many scholars who displayed the tendency to reduce 
its survival to the lowest terms and to speak of it as an altogether 
negli^blc factor.^ Such an atti tude h very easy to understand. 
The obvious contrasts in language and place-names between 
England and France, the admitted dbappearance of the villas 
and of urban life, and the almost complete absence of archaeo- 
togical remains other than those of the invaders in this periods 
seemed only explicable on the assumptioEi that the older popula¬ 
tion was almost wholly replaced by the new. And yet such an 
explanation is not the only one possible. We have already 
noticed that the etirniaatipn of the older place-names in Devon 
and Worcestershire, regions but little afiected by Saxon scttlc- 

* cjg. WwtmsMh pcifit of vkw, quoted by T. HodgUn, 
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mcnt until after the invaders had abandotied ai^y cfToru which 
they may earlier have made at wholsalc extermination^ is nearly 
as complete as in the <sist of England; and if on the borders of 
Wales the germani^don of place-names is comistent with a eon* 
siderable degree of native survival may not the same be true of 
Kent or Essex? So* too, the absence of British archaeological 
remains is almost as marked in the unconquered west of England 
it i$ in the east and the midlands: it b thus no evidence for the 
absence of a native popnlationj which in fact is known to have ex¬ 
isted in the west, but only for the poverty of its material culture. 
And the dimination of the villas and of urban life, while it is 
certainly symptomatic of the break-down of Roman civilization, is 
no proof of the extemninadon of the British people, who had sur¬ 
vived for centuries before the Roman conquest without any of 
these things: it may thus merely mean that the stand ard of civilized 
life had reverted in these respects to the level of pre- RoTnan days. 
Only so long as the question of native survival is thought of as 
bound up with the suivdval of Roman institutions and material 
culture need these factors be regarded as relevant to the question 
under discussion: once the independence of the two is appreciated, 
then the elimination of the one may actually be of assistance in 
explaining the survival of the other. For it will be apparent 
from the contrast with Gaul that in BiitaiG those classes of the 
population alone can have survived in any numbers whose 
material culture when the invasiani began was already almost de¬ 
void of survival-value. How targe those classes might have been 
on the eve of the conquest will be apparent from Chapter XIX, 
So far, however, wc have only admitted the possibility of the 
survival of such nadvc elements w^erc in the main culturally 
negative, and have reminded ourselves that by the middle of ihc 
fifth century such dements comtituted a rapidly increasing pro¬ 
portion of an undoubtedly dwindling populatioru Arc there any 
means of determining the extent to w^hlch such elements did in 
fact sun'ive? While the inability of the physical anthropologists 
to provide a direct answer to this question at present has already 
been observed, it b none the less true that the best anihropologi- 
cal opinion would appear to envisage a very considerable degree 
of British survival. 'There can be little doubt** runs a typical 
judgement, 'that the physical inheritance of a great proportion 
of the present population of the country b derived from its pre* 
Roman inhabitants who were already of many breeds established 
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side by sidc.^* -And it would also seem that even where the 
Teutonic sctLlci:iS were most nunicrous at firsts the cliarac- 
teristics of some of these pre-Roman breeds reasserted their 
influence as time went on. While such judgements as these can 
only be accepted as provisional, they do constitute an a priori 
case for a greater degree of survival than has often been en¬ 
visaged by historians, and it would appear most unlikely that 
the anthropological evidence will ever point towards the exter¬ 
mination of the British people- 
Of direct evidence on the extent of such survival in different 
parts there can, in the nature of the ca$e^ be very little trace, 
A population so reduced in material culture as to be almost 
unrecognizable to the archaeologist is hardly likely to have left 
many signs of its presence for the philologist or the student of 
social Custom. We have already noticed in other connexions 
those areas m the more completely germanized regions in which 
the occurrence of Celtic place-names or other evidence can be 
most plausibly interpreted as implyirig an unusual extent of 
native survival. Among these, apart from Kent, are parts of 
west Suffolk, Essex, the Chiltcrus and north Bucks.j areas in the 
main of fenp heath, or forest, which for one reason or another 
did not attract at first the attentions of the invaders, and ^ 
became natural refuges for the natives. Beyond the limits of the 
earliest conquered districts the survival was doubtless much 
greater, and it is perhaps significant that Celtic personal names 
seem to occur among the iuvaders more commonly in the 
Humbrensian area and in Wessex than in the other kingdoms. 
The number of such names in the royal family of Wessex is 
indeed remarkable; and while their occurrence cannot, of 
course, be properly used to discredit the story of the invasion 
in the AngloSaxm Ckromckt it does strongly suggest that the 
house of Gcrdic had intermarned on more than one occasion 
with persons of British stock. And it h reasonable to suppose 
that in this a$ in other ways the fashion set by royalty was 
followed in humbler West Saxon circles* 

In Wessex it happens that clearer evidence is preserved of 
native peraistencc tt^n in any other part of England. For not 
only are there many survivals of Ckitic place-names in Hamp¬ 
shire and Wiltshire, but in the Laws of Ine and of Alfred there 
are sev eral important references to the position of Welsh classes 
* H. J. Ylcutv, Ra^^s ^ H-Igiad ^ Wni/i (1933), ig. 
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in the West Saxoa social systeiiL It woiiJd mdced be improper 
to use legislation or Alfted^^s time to illustrate the conditiom of 
the sixth ceDturVj and even by Inc^s day (688-7^5) West Saxon 
penetration had made notable strides into the Celtic vy^t since 
the collapse of Ccawltn^s emphre* But it is interesting to find 
at that time mention not merely of Welsh slaves but of Welsh-^ 
men holding as much as five hides of land» with wergelds of boo 
shillings/ of at lca$t three other classes of Welsh freemen/ and 
yet others whose protecdon is increased because they are in the 
personal stAice of the king. Although the wergclds of the Welsh 
ajc apparently reckoned on half the scale of the corresponding 
Saxon classes—a practice which seems also to have prevailed in 
later Northumbria^^ it was still possible for principles charac¬ 
teristic of Celtic custom to find a place in their calculation** 
Social contact with the native population may perhaps also be 
inferred from the mention of Welsh ale at this time among the 
food rents of Wffit Saxon estates** 

ElsewherCj no doubts the survivors of the native population 
were mostly to be found in the slave-class, which appears to 
have been vciy large in early times/ It is tempting to $oc in the 
Kentish taiiiSf whose three grades are allotted wcrgelds in JE[heI- 
berht^s code which place tlicm in a position markedly inferior 
to that of the substantial of Kent* a reference to a surviving 

Biidsh population which we have seen reason to believe was 
here larger than elsewhere*^ But the clear equivalence between 
these hels^ and the iilif or /ait who appear in a similar 

social position in the codes of many Teutonic peoples on the 
Continent* shows that the keis were not peculiar to Kent^ al¬ 
though no similar class is to be found in Wessex, nor* so far as the 
scanty evidence goes* in any other English kingdom* The most 
that can be said, therefore* is that whereas in Wessex the Welsh 

^ Law9 of Ine* c. 74- tVer^d is the campcmatigiil by A murderer or 

hii represCD.tidv'e to the kJAdr&d of A iniL£tJcrcd Ie vArkd with the lodal 

ilAtUS of ihc deceased. ^ Ibid, C. 

) H. M. Chadwtdtp Stmdif in imfiftHiom 91^- 

* F* L AttcnbarDugh„ Loses 6 f En^issA Ksn^i ( 

* La'H'S of IiWp c. 70* 

* There were on Wlifrid'tScbcy estate of 87 hMd (Brdej ILUu E^ltr. 

It. 13). If this WM At slU a narmaj nutnbs. Chadwick h» calculated Erom the 
figures in the Tribal Hidage Uiae there may hive been Ai fnAoy ai half a ftlinTn.n 
fik\a in ■e-b'enlh'Ccatury Englaad, {SuSes in Atigist^Saxoft ImliMiais (i9D5}r 373^ 
i hii figitre caunotj of course,, be used wi[h any cchofidence.) 

^ La^a of i£thelberhti c. ^ 
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classes were retamed as separate cntiiics mthin the West Saxton 
community* in Kent the surviving Britons may have foimd a 
place along with Teutonic freedmen and other dependents in 
the class oflaeis which already existed in the society of the Cant- 
ware; and it would be possible to take this as pointing once again 
to the more complete and successful liiszoa of the two peoples 
of which in Kent other signs have been noticed. If this is so* 
however^ it must be admitted that the Britons had been here 
uniformly reduced to a more subordinate social position than 
seems to have prevailed in the Wessex of Inc*s day, some three- 
quarters of a century later. By that time* howevetj the west¬ 
ward advance of the W^cst Saxons must have brought tliem into 
contact with lands in Dorset or Somerset where Celtic scN:icty 
may w^ell have (ur\ivcd in a far less confused state than is likely 
to have been the case in sixth-century Kent 
Another line of inquiry, whose relevance to the present pro¬ 
blem has only recently been emphasized, is that wluch concerns 
the burial-customs of the Teutonic settlers^ It is a familiar fact 
that to the Teutonic inhabitants of north Germany, from whom 
the bulk of our invaders sprang, the ancestral tradition was to 
crcmaie the dead and to bury the ashes afterwards in urns, 
while in the western provinces of the Roman empire the univer¬ 
sal rite in the fourth and fifth centuries was inhumatioD. Along 
the fringes of the empire the Germans ev'erywhere showed great 
readiness to abandon cremation under the influence of cultural 
contact wth their romanized neighbours, but at the time of the 
invasions of Britain this tendency had hardly begun to infect the 
Anglo-Saxon homeland, and such instances of inJiumation as 
have there been noticed $ejvc only to emphasize the general 
rule of cremation.^ It would thus be natural to expect that 
after the migration to Britain the peopled of diis region would 
have continued with some con$i$tcncy to cremate their dead, 
but in fact this was not the case. From the beginning both rites 
are practised with a tendency much stronger in some districts 
than others towards a general abandonment of cremation, 
which none the less persisted here and there down to the o^c 
of the conversion to Chris tianity. Long before this, however, 
inhumation had everywhere become the norma] practice, and 

•hmr di^i^enci mt Neat and al Ca.lf|eiib«^ ncu CuXhiMveii ductiwd 
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in some parts^ especially in the south-east, it had been all but 
universal from the begmning. It is clear that the difference be¬ 
tween the two rites is not merely one of time. 

But if the practice of cremadon among the new-comers 13 not 
simply a test of datc^^ it must surely be a test of something else: 
the pattern made by plotting the cremation, inhumadon, and 
nuxed cemeteries on the map can hardly be the result of cbajice. 
Thc natural conclusion is that the areas in which cremation is 
commonest arc those in which cultural contact with the native 
population wa$ slightest^ and that in the primarily inhuming 
regions we must allow for a survival of the Britons on a scale 
sufficient to influence promptly and effectively the burial-cus* 
toms of their conquerors. The clue thus provided to the possible 
esetent of British survival in different parts of the country has 
not yet received the detailed study which it would repay, but 
there is no thing improbable about the general conclusions which 
it suggests. Thus the Humbrensian area, where romanizadon 
had always been thinnest, and East Anglia, where the native 
populadon was scanty and backward, arc the chief homes of 
persistent cremation. The rite also occurs commonly m those 
fen of early settlement, the Cambridge region^ the Oxford dis¬ 
trict, and the whole course of the Thames valley, suggesting 
that here the mere weight of numbers was sufficient to prevent 
an immediate adoption of more civilized habits. In Sussex and 
Kent, on the other hand, it is not very common, and in upland 
Wessex, and Essex, quite unknown. In Kent, of course, it 
is probable that if the Britons preached the advantages of 
inhumation to their conquerors, they were preaching in great 
part to the converted, for if the latter came mainly &om the 
lower or middle Rhine or &om Holland they had mostly dis¬ 
carded cremation before their arrival in Britain. Thus in the 
matter of burial-customs, as perhaps also in the wider spheres 
of agriculture and social organization, the similarities between 
the Cantiaci and the Cantware may have been so dose that the 
part each played in the formation of the Kentish tradition is 
now barely distinguishable. Elsewhere, however, it would seem 
that the varying prevalence of inhumation among the earliest 
setUm may provide a welcome test of the areas in which a 
culturally negative British population was sufficiently numerous 
to record its otherwise invisible persistence. 

It would be a mistake, however, to overdo our insistence upon 
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the cti](urcil]y negative character of these survivals. For it has 
recently been more fiilly recognized that at least one element 
of the artistic production of these years in lowland Britain can 
be claimed as evidence for the continuance of native craftsman'* 
ship. The art-forms of this period in Britain can be broadly 
divided into three main groups. There are firstly the classic^ 
tahen more or less directly from the standard repertoire 
of late Roman artists; there are secondly the elements of the 
Teutonic tradition, and notably the various developments of 
animal ornament j and thirdly there is the remarkable revival 
of the so-callcd ‘Celdc’ curvilinear style, which, in the seventh 
and eighth centuries and in combination with nuftijs drawn 
from the other two traditions, was to become the dominant 
partner in the Hibemo-Saaon art of the manuscripts and the 
crosses. With the Teutonic art, represented in every pagan 
cemetery, we are not at present concerned; nor can we Unger 
over the classical tradidon, for while there are some examples 
of it w'hich many archaeologists would claim as the products of 
British craftsmen, and many others which some would thus 
claim, yet the established tendency of the barbarians to adopt 
and imitate every expression of classical culture renders the 
assignment of the racial parentage to these romanizing objects 
an unusually precarious busing.' 

Thb is, however, not the case with the renaissance of Celdc 
design in this period. For while it may be legitimate to explain 
away the occurrence of romanizing objects by the alternative 
pleas of loot and deliberate imitation, it is hardly possible to 
account in either way for the revival of a purely British tradition 
which, after an original florescence of astonishing beauty in the 
first centuries before and after Christ, had been largely driven 
off the market by the itiass-produced goods of Roman capitalist 
enterprise. It is hardly possible to doubt that both the Celtic 
designs and the enamel techni|)ue in which they were frequently 
carried out on metal objects in this period were aHL-*> the pro- 
ductsof a reviving nadve craftsmanship; and it has been possible, 
by plotting the distribution of the so-called hanging bowls, the 


■ It U (tDbe the ■ itrikinj ftet tlwt tile hulk of that nunMuiog objecti hiv« 
be« fquiMi m the HHilh-ewiefB esutuia, the gT«ll najority tmaft from Kent 
Md Sujseic. Mr. Le«U lelli me that be beUeva (hem aj| to be the product* of tub. 
Ko™ ^lUmen w^kins for the moit part tq the early aflh century befOTO the 
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most conspicuous group of objects wliich exemplify thLs Celtic 
revival* to demonsb^tc the surprising fact that its focus lay, not 
in the unconqucrcd west, nor even, as was once believed, in 
Ireland, but in the heart of lowland Britain, probably in Kent 
and in the home counties.* Whether the revival was a spontane^ 
OU3 result of the disappearance of standardized Romano-British 
goods, or was strangely stimulated by the otherwise disastrous 
incursions of the savage Piets* who had paradoxically remained 
the ardsdc guardians of the older Cdtic tradition;^ whether the 
crafbmcn svorked in the first instance for survh'ing Romano- 
British notables or for Anglo-Saxon chieftai n s in whose graves 
so many examples of their work found lasting homes, may re¬ 
main matters for discussion. The moral for our present argu¬ 
ment is clear enough. Kot only, it would seem, have we to 
reckon anthropologically with the flotsam and jetsam left by the 
ebb-tide of Roman imperialism , with frightened and bewildered 
bands of underfed and under-equipped provincials eking out, 
as Giidas describes them* a precarious and pathetic existence in 
forests^ swamps, and caves: wc have also to find room in the 
picture for small groups of native craftsmen, men whose minds 
were steeped in the delicate subtleties of Celtic design, who w'cre 
unsurpassed in their day in the difficult techniques of brons^e- 
working and enamelling, who had the leisure and the security to 
produce artistic masterpieces, and the patromi whether Saxon 
or British, to purchase and appreciate their wares. It is not 
easy to understand the position of these men in the chaotic con- 
ditions of the age of conquest, but somehow or another they 
were there. 

It is by following such clues a$ these that we may hope some 
day to reach a surer knowledge of the extent to which, iu differ¬ 
ent parts of the country^ the shattered remnants of the native 
population merged themselves slowly and painfully in the grow¬ 
ing Anglo-Saxon states. And if, bearing these dues in mind, we 
were to attempt a provisional survey, with the eye of faith, of 
the state of England soon after the middle of the sixth century^ 
when that process of mergence was in its earlier stages, the first 
impression such a surve>^ w ould create would be one of kaleido¬ 
scopic variety. 

In Kent we should sec the prosperous and luxurious aristo* 

^ See T+ D. Krndfkk tn vi 1532)1 161-814, 

^ Ai af^ed by A W. CEapliuii Id viU {1934), 43^57- 
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cracy of the Canttvare already firmly established on a su re basis 
of trade and agriculture. They were in a poridon to admire and 
develop the skill with gold and garacts of their own and Frankish 
jewellers and could afford to encourage the nadve craftsmanship 
of the hanging bowls. Their dependents were laying out the 
limits of their sdf-contained arable farms* here and there mak¬ 
ing use of prc-cjosting territorial divisions between the lands of 
long-dcscrtcd Roman villas. They could often command the 
service of a mjmerous native peasantry* whose meth ods of culd* 
vadon, social habits* and customary law were perhaps assimi¬ 
lated the more readily GT>m the dose likeness of their general 
character to those of tbdr Teutonic mastei?. Rents were paid 
and justice administered in the mila ugalis of the lathe orj^r*?- 
ffijiritf, often in the decayed ruins of a Romano-Bridsh town, 
whose name was sometimes half-retained j and at Canterbury 
the Idng's hall and the houses of hb immediate followers* slid¬ 
ing self-consciously among the tumbled wreckage of Roman 
shops, tenements, and churches, bore witness at once to the new 
Teutonic order and to a precarious continuity with the urban 
past. 

But beyond the limits of Kent that continiiity had already all 
but disappeared. In the waste of broken buildiDgs that had 
once been Roman London an unusually acute eye might detect 
a handful of squatters or refugees* men of dubious ancestry and 
uncertain occupation; in Essex an occasional clearing in the 
woodland* accessible by Roman road or navigable stream, 
marked the site of a new Saxon \illagc* or the head-quarters of 
a predatory^ band of Britons, and between the two it must often 
have been difficult to distinguish. Westward* iu Hertfordshire 
and the Chiltems, the settled Saxon communities became rarer 
and the surviving natives proportionately more numerous; the 
walls of Roman Vcrulam enclosed in all probability a city of the 
dead* though* on the hili*sidc a mile away, the half-forgotten 
sanctuary of St. Alban may never have quite lost the service of 
its devotees. In tlie Thames valley to the south the riparian 
lands were thickly settled by immigrant Saxon folk; and 
a continuous line of prtmindm or wgiWj may already have ex¬ 
tended all the way from the Geddinges of Middlesex to the West 
Saxons of Dorchester and Bensington. Already* perhaps* enter¬ 
prising pioneers, defying or defeating British opposition, were 
spreading into the backknds* like the Hycga who has left the 
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memory of his extensive Chiltem estate in the Buckinghamshire 
place-names of Hitcham, Hcdgerley, and Hughenden.' 

Along the English Channel the coastal settlements of the 
Hacstingas, the South SaxonSj and the Hampshire Jutes had 
ignored, eliminated, or enslaved the Celtic agriculturalist of 
the chalk hills, whose lyncheted fields had already in part 
reverted to the downland turf from which some of them had 
been won far back in the Bronze Age; but while the Wcaldcn 
forest was as yet scarcely touched by Celt or Saxon, the main 
i-Kallc uplands of Hampshire and Wiltshire were still lull of wary 
British villagers, men of scanty possessions and mobile habits, 
whom the transient passage of a Cerdic or Ceawlin had tempo¬ 
rarily terrorized but neither exterminated nor subdued. North¬ 
wards the Waosdyke may have marked a living frontier between 
a region they still largely controlled and the populous Saxon 
communities now pressing south and west from the upper 
Thames into the Berkshire downs and the Severn valley. 

Up the cast coast various bodies of cremating Angles had 
found their way into the valleys of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
were perhaps already coalescing under the rule of the Wuflingas. 
Such British survivals as remained in this backward region bad 
probably taken refuge on the heaths and bre f i k l an ds or plunged 
westward into the Fens ; and we need not wonder that the Angles 
who cremated their dead in such numbers witlib a stone’s throw 
of the Roman walls of Vfnta leenorfM were uninfluenced by 
the more civilized habiU of its last British citizens, for these had 
been massacred in their houses perhaps a hundred years before. 

IgpDorance and neglect had combined with geological changes 
to turn the once prosperous farmlands of the Fens into a waste 
of swamp and reed-bed, and such human population as they 
supported at this time consisted mainly of British refugees and 
political exiles of all sorts. Round their margins, on the other 
hand, and in the valleys that radiated fiom them, the country¬ 
side was already thickly spread with Saxon and Middle Anglian 
imm igrants; it was only in the upland forest towards Essex, on 
the wooded ridges between the rivers, and south-westwards in 
Buckinghamshire that any considerable enclaves of British 
population remained. North of the Fens it is possible diat 
the advancing settlers round Sleaford and on the site of 
Roman Causennae (Ancaster) were still separated from the 

* E/If. Plmt'Oani Set. Batit. lawwL 
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Humbrenses by an unahsorbed Lincoln whos^ central position 
and dominating site gave its native occupants the natural advan¬ 
tages ofa hill-top stronghold combined with the solid protection 
of Roman walls and gates* But in Lindsey and East Anglia as 
a wholej as in the new settlements in the Trent valley, it would 
seem^ from the prevalence of cremation, that contact with 
natives who retained any noticeable Roman culture was much 
less frequent dian in the south: such Bntish elements as here 
survived were not ofa kind to modify at fir^t In any significant 
fashion the habits or outlook of the invaderSp 

This, too, was the case with the Humbrenses of Deira, who 
from their stronghold in the Yorkshire wolds could look east-^ 
wards over their tribal woodlands into Holdcmess, and west¬ 
wards across a land still largely unoccupied to York, where the 
walk of the Roman fortressj long deserted by the legionaries, 
looked down upon the clustering huts and cremadon-ccmeterics 
of other Humbrensian bands* Northward$ from the wolds the 
wind-swept moors of Hambleton and CIe\'eland remained, as 
they had done throughout prehistoric timCj a refuge of broken 
peoples, a home of lost cultural causes, in which, as Bede was 
to put it so aptly later on, iw/ hisli^ c&mrmrari uif Iwmims hestMltUr 
ciprnp c$nsucrmtJ 

Beyond the Tees the Celtic north had as yet barely felt the 
first inroads of Ida and his followers as something more disturb¬ 
ing than the normal routine of passing raids; in the Derbyshire 
valleys Mercian meursiom were giving place to permanent 
occupation; and across the forested midlands from Staffordshire 
to Bath a host of Anglo-Saxon river-side settlers were alternately 
hampered and assisted in their struggle with natural obstacles 
by the presence of hostile or renegade Britom in every stage of 
social and cultural coUapse. No single generalization can cover 
the varieties of their piecemeal progress, but the evidence of 
later agricultural methods throws perhaps the clearest light on 
its diversity. In Staffordshire, for example, the regular open- 
field system which became normal in the Trent vaBcy indicates 
early and complete dominance by the new-comers, but the 
ijTc^arity of arrangements elsewhere in the county k evidence 
of slow progress in the long struggle with forest conditions* 
Farther west, in Shropshire and Herefordshire* while the Saxons 

* B^c, Mrf. Ecilts. and Hc F, EigH:, Earfy Mati in JVbriA^J TariiMf* 
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wtre eventually stroDg enough to impose three-field agriculture 
and many place-names of their own making, yet they could only 
do so within a society still largely organized on a Celtic basis of 
hamlets and isolated farms, and nucleated villages of noimaJ 
Teutonic type are here uncommon.* In our period, of course, 
Shropshire and Herefordshire were sdll beyond the reach of 
Anglo-Saxon penetration, but what was true of them in later 
times was true, we may be sure, of much of the midlands in the 
sbith and seventh centuries, and may be safely taken to illustrate 
a stage in the ulrimate domination of this area by Teutonic social 
custom. 

It is interesting to contrast this evidence for the slow and 
piecemeal advance of a Saxon peasantry, gradually permeating 
with its own methods a pre-existing social system, wiih the state 
of affairs in Bcrnicia, where the fusion of the two peoples took 
a different form. While Northumberland, for example, is ‘a 
county of villages rather than one of hamlets',* many features 
of its agricultural system arc alien to Teutonic tradition, and it 
retains dements both of language and of local custom which go 
back to Cdtic times. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
here, in place of a slow penetration of humble Saxon cultivators, 
we arc viewing the effects of a military conquest, and that while 
nucleated villages of Teutonic type grew up round the resi¬ 
dences of the new Anglian aristocracy and tlieir followers, a far 
greater share in the daily routine of cultivation had been left 
in the hands of the conquered natives. The contrast, not only 
with the regular Teutonic arrangements of the Deirans and of 
midland England, but with other half-Celtlc areas like the 
Webh marches, as well as with the idf-eontained gavelkind 
tenements of Kent, well illustrates the enduring influence left 
by the variegated circumstances of the age of conquest on the 
ultimate mosaic pattern of the English people. 

And there we must leave the fasdnatmg and vital problems 
of the darkest centuries in English history. If at the end they 
may seem as dark as they were at the beginning, that is in part 
the fault not of ourselves but of the inadequacy of the evidence 
before us. But in part too—and from this we may take comfort 
—it arises direedy from the character of the times. For they 
were dmes whose quality cannot be portrayed without serious 

' H. L Gray, Fuid .^Inu (191$), 153 and )6a. 

^ Ibid., p. 33S, 
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distortion in those broad and rational sequences of cause and 
effect so beloved by the historian. The conflicts are too com¬ 
plex, the issues too obscure, the cross-cuireiits too numerous, 
and the decisions too local, to mate possible the application oi 
any single formula to their solution; and it is at least reassuring 
sometimes to remember that, if we found such a formula, we 
should unquestionably be wrong* Uf 0 i/uier? non 
ad tarn grande secretum* And if we leave the subject with 
little more than a blurred impression in our minds wc can 
none the less maintain that that blurred impression represents 
more faithfuUy than any clear-cut picture the spirit of the age 
that we have been trying to understand. 


NOTE 

p. 4/4. In addEik^n c[ie cremEkHi um recMitly ckpont^ m tlic Liniolii 
^(lu^lID by the Dvrcbc^ter Mumm there hu long been another tim from Lmoolo 
in ihe Mukihq thcfr, atHi it il till* ipeomeai, oQt that fi™ DofdMiEK (whiflC 
exQcr fmdipct is iiiikiijciwti)r wbich wu roiuid ow the Elutgw. Mr. d W. 
Pbilliptb iiatciEbcot in AichOM^^mi w (fgSfh 149, [hat 

p^lgjin pcHod h known froEd Li TVCoTn city^ tkui re^Uim DDOdifitatkm; Bitd since 
the presence nT more ihon OAC um coasidcrably iiufeasei the pcobabiJity of e^ly 
Al^Uen KtUement at Lineolfl, the uiE[tunent foe Britiih Burvivol there w£uch 1 
denv?d frofn the apparent abKOce of Teutonic Bsuh in iu ncighboLirhood IdM 
most of iu Icrccp J. E. M. 


NOTE TO MAP X 

I N ihcM iwo nupa an atlcmpt has been made to illtistrate (Jic expansbn 
or ihc earliest EoKlbh Httlctncnt^ during the jMnod covered by Book V 
of this volume. The first sbovn those csmtcicirio which have produced 
Teutonic anuqumes af whose oiajiiLfacinre;, whether in England or on the 
Coimncnt, before the year 500 wc can be jeasonahly certain. Many 
oihcr sites have produced objects which can with considerable prubability 
be ascribed to this early period—this is especially true of the pntter>'—but it 
has been thought iMt to e>cdude rather than uidude all doubtful cases. It 
rnust thus be realized! that while the map may give a fairly saitisractory 
picture of the txtmt of Anglo-Saxon seiilcfiient in its earlisi phase—and even 
so there are areas such as the Trent and Warwickshire Avon valle>^ where 
more signs of early occupation should probably be shown—it should not be 
used in any part as ev^idcncc for the iimi iiy of tha t settlem ent, Wc are looking 
at the skeleton rather than at tlic fully clothed body of the earliest Anglo- 
Saxon occupation. 

The point can be further appreciated by comparing the entries on this 
map ivith those on the second. Here it has been pc«ubk to use die evidence 
not only of arcl^iaeotpgy but of the earliest types of place-nainti^ and it is at 
once obvious that the distribution of the latter supplement^ in a remarkable 
way that of the archaeological remains. Several explanations have been 
ofTcred to accoun t for this phenomenon/ but the point here 10 notice ts tliat 
many of these narnes may have been current as early as the fifth century and 
so really deserve inclusioA on the first map. It is, howTvefj impossible to 
say which these should be;^ arKi the first map in consrCt]ueDce is in this matter 
also not strictly comparable with the second. 

For convenience of reference the sitm chosen for incluaion on the firat 
map are here listed under the three main areas discussed In Book V. 

I. Jitf Sarre, Faversham, Howletls, MOtQn-ncxt-Siumgbourne 

{brooches and metaiworkj; Stuiry-p Northfieet, Alfriston, High Down 
(pottery) j Mitcfiam, Croydon (pottery and metalwork). 

IL Middle Anglia, Eoit Anglia^, and the np^ Thames: Croxtonp ^lUdcnliall, 
Weil Slow, Isw-orih, Trumpington, LitUc Wilbraham, Soham, Mahon^ 
Briworth, O^ilcA^TC, Cesicfsovcr^ Glen Parvn.SleafurdjCarbon Scroop, 
Baslon, Luton, FrilTord, East ShefTord, Dorchester, Long Wiitenham, 
Sutton Cou rtenay (bropchcs aiKi metalw ork); J rkwell, Sandy, Sornersham, 
Kettering, Great Addington, StamJorrl, North LulTcnham, Souldcm* 
Osney, Shropham, Kakenham, Culfoed, Eye (policry)* Girton, St. john^s 
CCamhridgc)^ Hasfingfidd, Xtmpatoo, Abdngdon, Gaistor-by-Norvxich 
(potter)’ and metalwork). 

III. The Hamhrenirs: Scarby, DiiBield, KuebEoUk Kilham (brooches); 
New-arkp Sancton, Heworth, Sabbum (potter)'). 

The second map b based mainly on the two small maps issued with the 
2\fap ty/Bark Agf Bntam (Ordnance Survw)* Certain clawca of names have, 
however, been omitted frorti thewe there shown, since their date a Icsi 
securely esiabluhccl, and a fw cemeteries have been added, which win-c 
there left out. Single buriab arc not shown on this map^ 

’ See^ for example, S, W, ^VtMildridjje in An lilytmcai Gt^sphjf af Urtgland hefift 
j^oo {i93^i)i 0 fl-ia 6 ; and J, N. L. Myrc* in .fnT/fuiljr, IX -153-64. 
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APPENDIX 1 

{Sapp, 3 ^^ 3^, j 67 ^ 3S0) 

(a) The Cmquest qf Kent, as morded in the *Angt$~Sax<m 
Chramek^ [A]. 

449 Mauncius [for Marciaaus, as corrected by MS. E] and Valen¬ 
tines [for VaJmdnlanus] obtained the kingdom; and reigned 
seven wmiers. In ihelr days Hengist and Hoisa^ invited by 
Wyrtgcom* king of the Britons, sought Britain at a place called 
Ypwines fleot, at first to help the Britons but later they fought 
against them. 

455 Hengist and Horsa fought King Wyrtgeom in the place called 
Agxles threp, and Hoisa his brother was killed. After that 
Hengist took the kingdom and .fisc his son. 

457 Hengist and jIEsc fought the Britons at a place called Crecgan- 
ford and slew there four thousand men, and the Britons left 
Kent and fled to London in great terror. 

465 Hengist and jEsc fought the Welsh near Wlppedes ficot, and 
there slew twelve leaders of the Welsh, and one of their own 
thanes was slain whose name was Wippcd. 

473 Hengist and Msc fought the Welsh and took countless spoD; 
and the Welsh fled from the English like fire. 

4B8 jEsc succeeded to the kingdom and was king of the Cantware 
for twcnty*foiir winters. 

There are no further Kentish entries until 565 [E], 

For the name jEsc, mistakenly substituted by the 
for the correct form OisCj see note on p, 3S0* 

( 4 J TAtf Canguejt o/SusseXf as recarded in tlie *Angta~Saxan Chrmlcle'. 

477 /Elle came to Britain and his three sons Cymen, Wlendng, and 
Cissa with three ships at the place called Gymtnes ora and there 
they sjew many Welsh and drove some to flight in the wood that 
is called Andr^es leag. 

485 dEllc fought the Welsh near Mearc rasdesburna^ 

491 jElle and Cissa beset Andzx!dcs cestcr, and slew all who dwelt in 
it, nor was there one Briton left* 

There are no further South Sason entries in this period. 


APPENDIX II 

iSe* pp. 327,363, 

The Wisi Saxon Annals Jrom tite ^Anglo-Saxon Chranicle^ 

493 Two chiefcams came to Prita-in;^ Gerdic and Oynric hi^ sonj 

five s^hips at the place called Gcrdices ora and the same day 
they fought the Wchh, 

501 Pori; came to Britain and his two sons Bjeda and witli 

two ships at the place called Fortes mtitha and slew a yoiin^ 
Briton, a very noble man. 

508 Cerdic and Cynne slew a Bridsli king whose name was Natan* 
leod and five thousand men with him. Afienvards the land was 
called Natan leag as ^ as CerdLioes ford. 

5^4 [E] The West Salons came to Bntaixi with three ships at the 
place called Cerdices ota. And StuT and WiJitgar fought the 
Britons and put them to flight.^ 

519 ^rdic and Gynric took the kmgdom, and the same year they 
fought with Britons where it Is now called Cerdices ford. 

5^7 Ccrdic and Cymic fought with Britons at the place called 
Cerdices ieaga. 

53 ® Cerdic and Cynne took the Isle of Wight and slew a few men 
at Wihtgarscsfayjg, 

534 Cerdic died; and his son Cynric reigned on for twenty^six 
winters, and they gave the Isle of Wight to their kinsfolk Stuf 
and Wihigar. 

544 Wihtgar died and was buried at W'ihtgaia byrg, 

55 ^ Cynne fought with Britons at the place called Scaro byrg and 
put the Brit-W^elsh to iltghL 

55 ® Cynric and Ccawlin fought with Britons at Reran byrg. 

560 Ceawlin began to reign in Wessex. 

5 ^ Ccawlin and Cutha fought with £ihelberht and drove him into 
Kent, and they slew two chieftains Oslaf and Gnebba at Wib- 
bandun. 

571 Cuthwulf fought with Brit-Welsb at Bedcanford and took four 
townships, Lygeanburg and jEgeltsbuig, Benesington and 
Egoncjhamp and the same year lie died. 

577 Cuthwine and Ceawlin fought with Britons and slew three kingSp 
Coinmail and Condidan and Farinmail at the place called 
D«rham^ and they took three 'cJieatcrs^ Gleawanceaster and 
Cirenccastcr and ^thanccaster^ 


MurWdit^ar; and they fou^hl the Britain .. /, 


. . place called Gcrdtcci ora, 
&C. 5cv DDte oa pr 366^1 
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584 Ceawlin and Cutha fought with Britons at the place called 
Fcthaolcag and Gutha was killed, and Gcawlin took many 
townships and countless spoil and returned Ln anger to his 
own. 

592 There was a great slaughter at Wodncfbcorg and Ccawrliii was 
driven out^ 

593 CcawlLn and Cwkhelm and Crida perished. 


APPENDIX III 

( 5 « pfi. 320,333, itnif J75) 

Tht dale of the Ohsessio Mentis Badonici 

It may be worth while briefly setting out the evidence which enables 
one to date this important event between 490 and 516^ and at the 
same time makes it impossible to tie it down much more closely. 
The relevant facts are as foUows. 

Gtldas (ch. 96) says of it; giti^ quadragesinm qmrtut ut non orditur 
annus imnse iam una emenso qm it meae naiinttaiis ist. The wording is 
obscure^ but it will perhaps just translate uitcUigibly as it standSj in 
so^mc such way as tbis^ *and this begins the forty-fourth year as I 
know with one month elapsed and it is also that of my birth'. 
Oildas Is thus apparently trying to say that Nfons Sadooicus ocenmed 
nearly ibrty-ibur years ago^ and he knows that this is so because it 
was in the same year as his birth, and he is now nearly forty-lbur. 
Mommsen proposed to read ett ab to qwi for ui nosi, an emendation 
which would greatly sunplify the construction of the sentence but is 
too remote from the text to carry immediate conviction. A simpler 
change would be to read for jm, and some support for 
may be derived from a manuscript reading gut ubh: GUdas 
would then definitely be explaining that his knowledge that Moos 
Badonicus was nearly forty-four years ago is derived from the foet 
that he is himself now nearly forty-four. This is, on the whole, the 
best and most usually accepted interpretation of the passage, though 
it is not, as will be shown later, the only one. 

But even this interpretation does not give us a close date for Mens 
Badonicus, for we do not know in what year Gildas wrote bis book. 
It is, however, often assumed that he must have written it before 
547, for Maglocunus, the icing of North Wales who is amongst the 
British princes whom he attacks by name, is credibly reported by 
the tenth-century Amales Cfwitn'ar to have died of the great pesti¬ 
lence in that year, This should give us a date some time before 503 
for Mona Badonicus, Unfortunately, however, the Annatei Cambriae 
also have a direct date, 5 * ®j fhr hfons Badonicus 1 tself, and we arc 
thus laced with a contradiction, insoluble on the sourem we possess, 
between the chronology of Gildas as interpreted above and the two 
dates in the Amudtt Gtmbriae, one of which, if we have correedy 
interpreted Gildas, must be wrong. It may also be noted that if the 
death of Gildas is rightly dated by the Aniiaiei to 570, and if he was 
bom in the year of Mods Badonicus, we can be foiily certain that 
that event did not take place more than ten or fifteen yca» before 
503 at the earliest, 

There is, however, a further difficulty in the interpretation of 
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Gildas^s text. Bede, who used the passage in Htst. Ecclfj. i. i6, 
cither had a text before him which read &d^tntus iomm in Bniiantam 
in place of the whole or some part of the phrase ut naui i}Tditur aurms 
mijisi iam um tmaisa, or else he interpreted the text as we have it as 
meaning that the forty-four years were to be reckoned not back¬ 
wards from the time of wiiiing but forwards from the Adetnhij 
Sax^num.^ Bede may^ of course, be simply misreading an admittedly 
obscure text, but since the manuscript of Glldas which he used 
must have been at least three hundred years nearer to Cildas's 
ipdinjna utrba than any we now possess, we cannot help taking his 
view into serious condderatiorii for it is possible that he h^ preserved 
what is really the correct phrasing of the original. 

Now Bede, as we have seen above (p. 354)^ never gives an exact 
year for the Adenitus Saxonum^ It lies for him between the extremes 
of 446 and 455, and Mods Badonicus would therefore have taken 
place some tnne between 490 and 499, This in itself is in no way 
improbable, for both dates laU within the hmics lec by the arlicr 
line of inquiry: but it does not bring us much nearer to a dehnite 
year or even a dcEnite decade in which we can be quite certain that 
the siege of Mons Badonicus occurred. All that we can say is that 
it did occur; and that a date cither earlier than 490 or later than 
516 seems to be excluded by the available evidence,® 

" I caimat n^rvc with Piiimmei^H: view (iec hh fiOtc uA Hlriu 1. lC») rhai 

Bedels ftutberiiy fotf the forty-four yotfs may be entirely dUunct fiwii Gildu. If 
we reject the dm/ijit ii indeed quite pouible, IS he poiflU Out, that Mans Bldo£a- 
cm may have kill both foTty-roVT yean after the A^hmUu and forty-fottr yeati 
beTofe the dair of Gikki'i bool, which wouJd thus have been wtiticn between 
3(34 and 343. But Bede u foUntain^ CUdai much loo doBciy in thii pamage for Lt 
to be the Icait probahle thm he hai fuddoily twitched over to an>»(^ auihnrityp 
and DO One whkh by an cEtraDidiuary eoinddcdce waj uting the laiiic nn^nbtf 
of yean to date the lamc event iHim a totally diiT^ent angle. 

* A munber of other interpretationi ofthe panage in CUdu could be meadoned, 
but sno»t of Ehem do not malcnaliy advance our knowledge and have little but 
ingenuity tn rceonunend them. E. B. NiduollOJi, for examplep thought that 
the rorfy-l''^^ ytm were u ^ reclconed from the mppesraXbot of Amhrceiui: 
unfortunately we are even laa able to date thii event doicly than My of tbe 
Other juggcfted cma^. G+ H. Whcdcr Hist Rofr xli (1936), 497) for 

af nni vfdilw feldl Ot nKv tfdtnOiiif 'u recent Writaa recfcoii”, prcpvidkg in oooc 
mnre with an unlnown era Unm which tn count the forty-foUT yeail, HOT arc hb 
atiempti to fix It very entnwing^ F. Seebohm ( 7 HW in 34W0, iSg^ m 3[) 

llmught that Gildai meant that he wai hiimelf forty^thiee at the rime of Mom 
Badoniem; dm iceiae ean, it ii true, be tqqemd wt of Gildas^t Laiin, but if, u 
Seehchm thidkip Moiu BadocieuJ wa« in 316, and Gildai died in be muit in 
that CMC have lived to be nearly cinety-eighu It a* nf OOUIK, quite poODble that 
the ri miot natwitiitU ist may refer, oot to ibe year of Mount Badoa at alh hut to 
tht extra numth mentkiDed in tbe munediaedy preceding phraKr Thb il juit tbe 
Krt of iirelrvaoE piece of informatina which a mu of GiLdai'i mentality migbi 
have thought wqitfa giving, but few hdatoTiani have had the audaxJty to adopt thh 
view, and Co Ijdk in HO doing the Un hope of dating Mons Badonicui. 
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RG\iAN BRITAIN 

In conforjtiity vdth the general practice of these volumes, this 
bibliography is a resiew of the sources in general ^ not a coUec* 
tion of references for individual statements in the text. I have 
indicated^ the books and periodicals where the most important 
evidence is to be found, not as a rule mentioning again publica¬ 
tions already mentioned in footnotes, and hardly ever referring 
to indi^ddual papers in the periodicals which have been my 
chief source throughout. I have, however, called special atten¬ 
tion to works in wliich copious references of this kind arc to 
be found, and have marked the most useful of these with an 
asterisk*^ As a rule, no work is here mentioned twice, and the 
more general contain material foften very important) bearing 
on more special subjects^ 

In One w^ay, however, this bibliography is not comparable 
with those of other volumes in this scries ^ In the later periods 
of English history our knowledge is mainly based on the study 
of written or printed documents, so that a bibliography can 
refer readers direedy to the sources themselves. Our knowledge 
of Roman Britaio is based only to a very small extent on texts r 
most of it depends on archaeological material, and a biblio¬ 
graphy can only refer a reader to descriptions and discussions 
of this material, not to the materia] itsdh Even inscriptions, 
as historical sources, depend for their value not merely on what 
they say, but on their style as examples of stone-cutlmg and 
lettering: cf. footnote to p. iso. 

ANCIENT WRITERS 

The texts of ancient writers dealing with Britain have been 
txsUccted in AhTwmini^ Ilistorka Briianmm, vol. i (all published), 
folio 184BJ edited by Petrie and Sharpej where they arc in 
Greek, an English translation is added^ From the point of 
view of textual criticism and scholarship, this work is, of conrsep 
out of datCp and should not be used without being checked. 
Standard editions of the chief ancient writers are as follows: 

Diodorus Siculus^ cd. Fischer (Tenbner^ ^905)- 

Strabo, cd. Mdnckc (Teubner, 1S66). 

Ptolemy^ Geographic (c£ fl, Bradley, ‘Ptolemy’s Geography of 
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the Britijih tsics^ sdvm, 379, repriiated in Cot*- 

Uctod Papersf 1928)^ 

liinermttm Anionmi AugusH (latest ed. is Jtmeraria Romam, ed. 
Otto Cunlz, vol. Teubner^ 19^9- K. MuIlcr^s folio ed., 
Itineraria RoTnana, is not satisfactory* The English section 
has been often edited separately, with commentaries; 
William Burton, 1658; Thomas and Roger Gale, 1709; 
Reynolds^ ^ 799 )* 

NoHtia Digmtaiumf ed. Secck (Eerlin, 1876)^ 

Ravennatis Anoriym Cosmograpkia, ed. Finder and Parthey (Bcr- 
Iin» i860). 

Caesar, de BeUo Csllko, Text with notes, T. Rice Holmes 
(1914). The best commentar)^ is T* Rice Holmes's Ancieni 
Britain and ihe Inoasiojis of Jatius Caesar (1907). 

Tacitus, de oita Agruotaif *ed. Fumeaux, revised by J. G. C. 
Anderson with contributions by F. Haverfield (a valuable 
edition with historical and archaeological commentary) 

(1922)- 

Tacitus, ArmalSf ed. Furneaux and others, voL ii (1907). 
Suetonius, de uita Caesarum^ ed. Him (Teubner, 1908) p Sepa¬ 
rate lives wdth commentaries: Dwus /w/rW, H. E* Buder 
and M. Cary (19^7); Dttfm Vesp&simuSt Braithwaite (1927)- 
Cassius Dio, Historia Romana, rf. Boissevain (1895-1931)* 
Hexodian, At excessu dim Mard, ed. Mendehsohn (1883). 
ffistoria Augustas (cf. N* H, Baynes, T/tt Historia Atigusiaj its 
date and Purpose^ 1926). 

Panegyrici Latim^ ed- Baehrens (Teubner, 1874). 

Aurelius Victor, Dt Vitis Itiusitibus and Epitome^ cd. Schraeter 

(*831)- 

Eutropius, BretMrium f/islmoi Rmnnae, «d. Ruehl (TeubDcr, 
1887). 

Ammianus Marcellinus, Historiae, cd, Gardthausen (Teubner, 

•874-5) • 

Zosienus, Hisiotia Nova^ ed. Menddssohn (1887). 

Ormius, Historiaty ed. 2 ^ngcmeisier (Tcubner, 1889). 

Gil das, De Exddio ei Conquests Britamiaej and Historia Britto- 
num am additamentis AWiu, ed. M0mm5.cn: Mon. HisL 
Gfm.i chronka rmnora^ vol. iii (1696). 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE 

Standard works of every kind on the Roman Empire are, of 
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coui^ej necessary, but there is do space to enumerate them In 
this bibliography^ The same is true of standard works on the 
neighbouring provinces, Gaul and Germany* The numerous 
articles on matters relating to Britain in such works of jcfercnce 
as Pauly-Wi$sowa*s Reat^^kkpSdie must not be overlooked* 
Continental periodicab seldom contain useFul artides on 
Romano-British subjects; an exception is Gmrumiay where con^ 
tribudons from English scholars or Germans acquainted vath 
British work are not infrequent* 

INSCRIPTIONS 

For every part of the Roman Empire, Britain not excepted, 
inscriptions consdtute a source of high importance* In Britain, 
however, tbdr distribution b curious and gives rise to some 
difricidties. Throughout the lowland zone they are relativdy 
rare; in the highland zone they are extrondy common. The 
result is that for every aspect of the life of the frontier armies 
(until the late third century, when inscriptions of every kind 
except milestones and a few tombstones disappear) they give 
us voluminous evidence; for the more civilized parts of the 
country they give us very little indeed* and this is one of the 
reasons why archaeology is so overw^helmingly important as a 
source of information on the general life of the people* 

The standard coUecdon is Carpus InsaiptioTium LatinoTum, 
voL vii (1873), ed. E* Htibner* This volume contains a some¬ 
what unduly large number of omissions and errors. Supple¬ 
ments to it by HQbncr himsdf appeared in the now defunct 
periodical Epkemms Epigrapincaj two in voL iii ^d a third in 
vol. iv. Larger and much more scholarly supplements were 
added later by F. Haverfield: a fourth in voL vii and a fifth in 
vol. ix, bringing the material down to 1913- Since 19a 1 annual 
notra on new and re-deciphered inscriptions have been pub¬ 
lished in the Jcumal qf Ronrnn StuJits. A complete new carpus 
of Romano-British inscriptions is in preparation. 

GENERAL WORKS ON ROMAN BRITAIN 

At the head of these must be placed the masterly essay of 
Mommsen in vol. v of his R^sche Gtsihkhie (Berlin, 18S6; 
English translation, The Praiiits^i qf ths Raman Empirej 1909? 
with additions by Haverfield). Chapters on the subject occur 
in T- Hodgkin^s Hutarj af Englaml from iht Eartksl Twwf to ihs 
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Xonrmn Cmqmst (1906) and Sir C- Oman’s Englmd hfort 

Conquest (igia]^ botb valuable thouj^b now out of datej 
and by Haverfidd in Cambridge Medieuai voL i (igiij 

ch. anil (^r)). Mention may be made^ Coo^ of the present 
writer^s brirf icetiom in the later volumes of the Cambridge 
ArtciiTti Histojy. 

Modem books wbolly dealing with Roman Britain are not 
very numerous. H. Scartli*s volume in the S^P.C.Ki series 
(Roman Siitain [J&83]) was the work of a scholar. When it 
became out of date it might profitably have been revised; but 
instead it was superseded by a new book with the same subject 
and of the same size^ by E* Conybeare (1903) which was by 
no means satisfactory. A large book in French was written 
by Sagot (La Bretagne Tomaine^ 1911)« It was an atternpt to 
trace the history of Roman Britain on the strength of literary 
and cpigraphic evidence^ with little attention to archacologic^ 
data^ This was the method brilliantly used by Camille JuUian 
in his Histom de ia GauU; Sagot’s book dernonstrated its inade^ 
quacy in the case of Britain. Haverfield never wrote the 
comprehensive book for which his coniemporarics hoped. His 
Rxmutmzatifm 0/ Roman Bntmn (ed. 4, by G* Macdonald^ 1923) 
is a dassic^ and the standard work on the subject b his * Roman 
Occupation of Btiiainj a course of lectures given in 1907 and 
worked up into a book by Sir G+ Macdonald Sir B. 

Windlc’s The Romms in Britairt (1923) is untrustworthy. A. R. 
Bum^s The Romans in Britain^ an mihotog/ of inscriptions ^ 

good, but not invariabiy accurate. The present writCT has pub¬ 
lished a short sketch Britain) whose latest edition i$ 1934* 

The sped ally economic aspects of the subject (for which cf. 
especially M. Rostovtzeff, ^Social and Economic Histoij 0/ the 
Roman Empire^. 1926) are dealt with by the present writer in a 
contribution on ^Britain to Tenney Frank^s Economic Suroey of 
Rome (forthcoming), with bibliographical matter. L. C. West*! 
'*Roman Britaint the Objects of Trade (1931) is a painstaking 
compilation which suffers from lack of first-hand knowledge of 
the material and h not sufficiently exhaustive. 

ARCHAEOLCXiY AND TOPOGRAPHY 

The rccopstrtiction of Romano-British history from archacen 
logical sources involves the colicction of material from sites all 
over the country, and the ex traction of historical conclusions 
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from this rrEatcri&l, in rdadon to the place and context of its 
discover>'j by classifying it according to character and date and 
comparing it with similar material from elsewhere. Collection 
and mterpretation are not entirely separable processes, bnt to 
some extent collection mxist precede interpretation* The process 
of collecting such material^ first by inspecting and recording 
remains visible on or above the ground and those accidentally 
brought to light, and then by searching for it, by means of 
increasingly scientific excavation, has been continuously going 
forward ever since the sixteenth century. The systematic inter¬ 
pretation of this material has already made some progresSj but 
in this respect a great deal remains to be done. 

The beginnings of systematic topographical study may be 
placed in the reign of Henry VIII, with the work of J- Leland^ 
whose liittirarf {*‘Thi Labojjouse hum^ and Sirche of Johan 
landf^/oT Englandts^ aniiquiU^*)^ the record of a complete peram- 
hulation of England* was begun about 1538 (ed- i, 1549^ 
edited by T. Hcame, 1710). The same antiquary's CoUectOftia 
were also edited by Heame (1715)^ Some time later WMliam 
Lambarde compiled a Topograpkical and Hisiorual Dictwnojy of 
England (about 1577; printed 1730). The greatest work of this 
kind was William Gamden^s Britannia (first ed. 15&6; 6th, and 
first foUo, 1607; translated into EngUsh by Philemon HoUand, 
1610; edited with many additions by Edmund Gibson (ed* 1, 
^695) and Robert Gough {17S9)), With Camden^s workmay be 
compared the Itinerarium Curiosam of Stukdey (early eighteenth 
century- publbhed i 77 ^)» ^ diaries and letters {Surtees 
Society, 3 vols., 1&80-5) also contain much valuable material. 
A student of the same type, but peculiar in being a specialist 
on Roman remains* was John Horsley, whose Romana 

(173^} includes a corpus of inscriptions iUustrated with en¬ 
graved facsimiles* and admirable accounts of Roman site$, 
together with studies of the literary evidence, and may be 
regarded as the first and in many ways still the best book on 
Roman Britain as a whole* 

These writers established the precedent of dividing their 
topographical material according to counties; and their ex¬ 
ample {especially the enormous and deserved prestige of Cam¬ 
den) encouraged the idea that this was the best way of arranging 
it- As knowledge increased it was natural that individual 
writers should specialize on separate counties, and thus grew 
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Up ther ‘couiity history" literature which mil be considered in 
the next section. In recent times the necessity of taking a voider 
view and recognizing that county boundaries have nothing to 
do mth Roman history has resulted in various attempts to 
review this material as a single whole, and has produced works 
of which the following are examples. 

Tw^o pioneer volumes were published in jgn by John Ward 
(• 716 ^ Roman Em in Britain and *Romano-Bntish buildings (md 
tarihworh). Both are valuable works, but suffer tlirough being 
in the main compiled from odier writings rather than based on 
personal acquaintance with the material, and neither is um- 
formJy accurate in detail. The present writer ha^ published a 
book on *Tkt Arckaiolag/ of Roman Britain (1930) containing 
much bibliographical matter, which may here be refened to 
once for alL A. H. Lyell^s ^BliliogTaphicai List dsscriptiu^ of 
Romano-British ArckiUcturai Remains (191a) is not sufficiently 
critical to be of great value- Reviews of recent discoveries were 
published by F. Haverfield in two pamphlets iRoman Britain 
in igi2f Romm Britain in /9/j); since 19a t similar annual sum¬ 
maries have appeared in the Joimtal of Romm Studies^ Research 
over a space of years has been admirably summarized by Sir G. 
Macdonald (Romim Britain igi^-ig2S) and by T. D, Kendrick and 
C. P. C. Hawkes {^Arehoiohgp in England and Wales 
(1935))^ For the reladon of archaeology and history to physical 
geography, Sir C. Fox, The Personalia of Britain fed. 2, 1933) is 
fundamental : also the Ordnance Survey Map of Roman J?rito'n 
(1/1,000,000 p ed. 2, 1928). In this connexion the companion 
map of Britain in ths Dark Ages (1935) should be mentioned. 

Topographical works of imporlance^ not mentioned in any 
of the following secdons, include such things as the following. 
Alt3candcr Gordon, Itinerarium Septenirionaie (mostly on the tw^o 
walls: 1726); Pennant, Toier m Wales (1784); Stuart, Caledonia 
Romana {185s) i A. C. Smith, British and Roman Ariiiquitui 0/Pforlh 
tViltshire (1S84) ; S. Lysotis, Rtliguiae Romano-Britannkae (1813, 

1 Bi 7; a m^mficent publication, splendidly illustrated, of villas 
and other sites); General W. Roy, Miliia^ Antiquities of the 
Romans in Britain (1793; mainly cotisisdng of a splendid series 
of plans}; C. Roach Smith, ColJecianea Antiqua (7 voLs., 1848-80, 
an invaluable collection of illustrated notes on sites and finds); 
tlie same writer's Antiquities of Rkhbof&ught Reeulotr and Lymne 
(1850); T. Wright and Fairliolt, The Arriiatologkai Album 
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contains articlos on Burgh Casdc^ Roman London, 
Silchcster, &c,); Bowman, Rdiquiae andqme Ebora^mr^ (finds 
m York and district, 1855); W. T. Watkin. Rsmaa Lattcai/an 
(1883) and Roman Cheshire <1886) fadmirablc studies of Roman 
ran^ns in single counties); General Pitt-Rivers, EKcwalioni in 
Cra^om Chase (1887-1905; a classical example of archaeo¬ 
logical method, especially important for Romauo-British vil- 
lages); T, Codrington, Reman Roads in Britain (1903); and 
modem works, abreast of present-day standards, like Sir C, Fox’s 
of the Cambridge Region (1923), R. E. M. Wheeler’s 
RrehutoiU and Roman Wales (1924), I. A. Richmond’s Nud- 
i^sfield at Reman Times (1925), and F. Elgec’s Early Man in 
A!Mt 4 -£lzr/ Torkshire (1930). 

Much archaeological inibrmation is contained in museum 
^talogucs and handbooks, notably those of the British Museum 
(Gtn* to Antiquities ef Roman Britain, igija), Guildhall Museum, 
^ndon Museum {London in Reman Times (1930), a monograph 
m Itself) Devizes, Chester, Durham (Cathedral Library), 
Glasgow (Hunterian CoUccdon), &c. Good guide-books to 

Ik had, c.g*, those published 
by H.M. Oflicc of Works for sites in their charge- 


COUNTV HISTORIES AND KINDRED WORKS 
So-called county histories, which in fact are not so much 
histones as collections of materials for history (documents, 
pedigrees, descriptions of ancient remains, fi^c.), have been 
continuously published ever since the sixteenth century; but 
their great age was the later eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, when the total quantity of materia! had outgrown 
even the enlarged editions of Camden. The authors of these 
works were as a rule not professional scholars. Sometimes they 
were hack-wnters who wrote the history of any county which 
seemed to require it; but the best of them were residents (land- 
ownere, clergy, &c.), educated men whose interests were 
centred in their own counties and whose appetite for informa¬ 
tion connected with their home-district was omnivorous. Hence 
the local knowledge contain cd in these works is almost always of 
an extremely high order: it is accurate, critical, and intelligent, 
but the general equipment of historical and archaeological 
learning m the light of which the local facts are interpreted 
IS often defective, so that the authors observe their facts 
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correctly but apt to misundcntand their significance^ In 
the case of Roman remam^^ these writers sufitr from an *idoI 
of the tribc\ dduding them into conceiving cvcr^'thlng Roman 
in military terms: a town becomes a fortress and its inhabitants 
legionaries; a villa becomes the residence of an officer^ and so 
forth. But it is easy for a modero reader to correct this iUnsiou* 
and as storehouses of topographical infonnation these county 
histories are invaluable. 

A few examples may be given. Lambardc^s Fffambulaiion &/ 
Kent (1576) stands at die bead of die aeries^ R. CareWs Surs^ 
&fComw<dl (i6o^) is a fine work, worthy of a coatemporary and 
friend of Camden. Another seventeenth-centmy cxaruple is 
Thoroton*a AniiquitU^ of Jiottingkamshire (1677)* The eighteenth 
century, after a few in its earlier years, such as Thoresby^a 
Dueatus Leodiends (1715), produced a floodof them tc.g.,Borlasc'3 
AntiqtntUs qf Qfmwaii (1754)* Morant’^s and Anti^itus of 

Ae Counfy of Essex (17®), Wallis's Hhio^ md AntiqtdHes 

of fforthumbeflond (1769), Whittaker^s Hisiojy 0/ Manchester 
(1771), Nicolson and Bum *3 Histo^ of Westmorlmd and Cumber^ 
land (1777)^ Brand's History and Anilities of the Town and 
Comfy of j^ewcastli^upon-Tyne (1789)* and Hutchinson*s Hisuny 
and Ajitiquities of the Comfy Ped^iu of Disrham (1785-94) and 
Histo^ ^ Cwnherland (1794)^ Similar worksj but on the whole 
rising in quality, continued to appear during the first half of 
the nineteeuth century^ Colt Hoarc^s Andeni WilUfdTe was 
published Ormerod^s History of Cktshin io 1819. 

Whittaker published a HistoTj of Craoen iu 1805 and a Histofy of 
Rickmondshire in 1823. Phelps*s Histofy and AnHquides of Somerset^ 
shire was published in i636i Surtees's History and AnHquities of Ae 
Comfy F^atine of Durham appeared fmm i&ifi to 1840. During 
the same period the volumes of Hodgson^s Histoiy of J{oTAutnher- 
land^ the best of all these works, were coming out (1 Bao-40). A 
few similar works appeared at later dates: c.g« Warners Amient 
Dorset in 1872^ 

A few attempts were made to gather up this mass of literature, 
or the cream of it, into single comprehensive works. The mo^t 
important was the Alagna Britannia of S. and Lysons, 
planned as a series of volumes dealing with counties alphabeti¬ 
cally^ the first published in 1806, but only dx volumes (ten 
exjuutics) appeared. The quality of the Lysons* work was 
excellent, and their accounts of Roman remains in particular 

H h 
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very good; but the ta^k they set themselves was an impossible 
One. A less scholarly collectiofi of a similar kind was Britton 
and Bray Icy ^s Bioutits of England and begun in iSoi. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century^ even these works 
were bccomiiig incapable of containing the quantities of topo^ 
graphical knowledge and the constant revisions to which old 
knowledge was subject. A new form of publication^ at once 
larger and more clasric, was needed. To meet this need local 
sooeries began to be fonned all over the countryj whose chief 
function was to publish periodicals in u^hich topics of local 
history and archaeology were discussed in separate papers. 
These will be considered in the next section. The writing of 
large ^county histories' did not die out^ but late in the century 
a new type of county history began to appear: no longer 
encyclopaedic coUcctions of undigested material^ but shorter 
works^ expjrcsaing the conclusions based on jnterpredng this 
material in the light of specialized knowledge and scicntilic 
^chaeological methods* Thus, apart from the vast periodical 
liEeraturc to be discussed below, the following classes of publica¬ 
tions have grown up in the last fifty years to take the place of 
the county histories described abovc^ 

1 » Compact studies of the history and archaeology of single 
counties or districts, often produced by publishers in the form 
of volump in series. One of these was Elliot Stock's Fopidar 
Conntj HhtoTtiSy of w^hich a few volumes were published about 
iBgo—ipoo* The latest is hlcssrsK Methuen's series of Coun/y 
ATchacotogits w*hjch provide useful summaries and discussions of 
the archaeological material of single counties. 

2. The Vulmia County Histories^ a vast series of which the 
first volume was published in i^oo; after a long intervali 
publication has now recommenced under the auspices of the 
Imtitute of Historical Research. The volume or group of 
volumes dealing with each county contains a *chapter on its 
Roman remains. For a long lime these chaptOR w^crc written 
by Haverficld, who spared no pains to collect and publish 
exhaustive lists of discoveries, with a thoroughly scientific com^ 
mentary. Among the most important of the monographs which 
he thus produced are his chapters on HampshirCj Somerset, pjid 
ropshire. These and similar chapters arc the best sources for 
any account of the sEato of Bntain during the Roman period, 
and have been constantly used in the present volume. Similar 
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chapters published since Haverfield’s death have been cither 
based on materials collected by him or at least planned on the 
model of his own work, and continue to maintain a high 
standard of accuracy and completeness^ 

At the same time, as Haverheid pointed out in every one of 
his contributions to this ponderous work, the materials for a 
topographical survey of Roman Britain arc seriously damaged 
by being forced into the Procrustean bed of the English county 
system. This division of facts by counties is harmless so long 
as the material is merely described, with no attempt at com¬ 
parison and interpretation; but in an age of scientific archaeo¬ 
logical research when comparison and interpretation are in¬ 
dispensable, it is a positive detriment to historical study. In 
order to use Havcrheld’s magniheent chapters, the student 
must first rearrange the material they contain in a less un¬ 
natural order. 

3. Northumberland stands in a class by itself. John Hodg¬ 
son’s vast and scholarly Uistmy o/Jifwikumberiand, left unfinished 
at his death in 1845, became the nucleus of a further work 
undertaken by the antiquaries of that county, and thus arose 
the great History of J^orthambtrUni whose first volume was 
published in 1658 and of which down to the pr«ent thirteen 
volumes have appeared. In view of this, Northumberland was 
omitted from the scheme of the Vktoris Cosnfy Histsrits. The 
volumes deal with separate districts in the county, and contain 
very valuable accounts of the Roman remains in these districts, 
notably Haverficld's chapter on Corhridge in vol. x, and 
descriptions of various parts of Hadrian’s Walt in tater volumes 
(Rudehester Burn to Matfen Piets, voL Joi; Wallsend to Rud- 
chester Bum, vol. xiii ; the outpost forts north of the Wall will 
be dealt with in vol. xiv). While preparing a volume on one 
district, the editorial committee promotes excavation on impor¬ 
tant sites in that dbtrict, so that the Hisio^ is an organ of 
original archaeological research as well as a repository of in¬ 
formation already in existence. 

4. There are Royal Commissions on Historical Monuments 
for England, Wales, and Scotland, svhich publish inventories of 
ancient monuments, with descriptions, plans, and illustrations, 
county by county. The primary aim of these b to facilitate not 
the advancement of historical knowledge but the preservation 
of historical relics; and they are of less interest to the historian 
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than the foregoing publications because they describe only 
structures and not the small finds (pottery, coins, inscriptions^ 
&c.) which form so valuable a part of the material discussed in 
the Victoria and other county histories. An exception must be 
made for the volume on ^Roman LGitdon (1928), which contalm 
chapters on inscriptions^ &c,, and offers an historical interpreta¬ 
tion of the evidence as a whole* 

PERIODICALS, ETC 

The bulk of the archaeological material for Roman Britain 
fespecially tiiat which has accumulated in the last half-century 
since the advent of sdentific methods in archacolc^, and 
therefore the most valuable part) 13 contained in peiio^ca-b^ 
general or local. Access to a lai^ge number of these periodicals 
is tJicrcfore indispensable for any student of the subject; and 
anything like a bibliographicai list of the articles contained in 
them is impossible in the compass of a volume like this. The 
following are some of the most important with the year of 
first issne« General periodicals: Atc^eohgia (1804); Fr&cznlings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London (1843-19^0), replaced by 
the Antiquaries Journal {1921); Arshoeokgkal Journal (1844); 
Journal of the Briiirh Archaeological Association (1862); Classtca^l 
Reoieta (1887); J^umismatic Chromcle (1S61) ; Journal of Romm 
Studies (1911); Antiquity (1927); also the defunct Philosophical 
Transactions (1665), Genilmaii's Maga^ne (1731) (there are 
three volumes of excerpts, The Geniteman^s Magazine Library^ 
Archaeologyf parts I, IT, cd- S* L* Gomme (1886), Romano-Sritish 
Remains^ same editor {1887)); The Antlqua^ (1880), The Academy 
(1869), The Athenaeum (182B)* 

Of local joumab, Wales is covered by Archaeologia Cambrensis 
(IB46) and the Transaotionrqf the Honourable Society of Cyrtimrodorionj 
attcmativdy entitled T Cymmrodor (1877); Scotland by the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (^852); 
few county or city journals are of any importance. For England, 
most coundes have their own journals. The following are the 
chief: for Northumberland and Durham, Archaeologia Aeliana 
{1822) and Proceedings of the Society of Antiquanes of J/exca^tk-upon^ 
Tjne {1 855); Transactions of the Cumberland and IVestmorland Anti- 
quarian and Archaeoiogical Society (1866); Torkskire Archaeological 
Journal (1870); Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Anti¬ 
quarian Society (1&S4); UciTpool Annah of Archaeology and Anihro* 
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pology (1908) j JeuTTUii 6 /ikt Chisier and ^{oTfh WalfS ArcMltcturalf 
Archaevhgicd, and Hislarital Socie^ {iBy>)l Jaumal of iht Derbjh 
skire Archaeotogud md Naturd Histoj^ Socu^ (*879) ; Ttansacltons 
of the TkoToton Sodtty {1B9S, for NotUnghamshirc}; various 
publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society (1B51); 
Traasacdons of the Esttx Archaalog^al Sode^ (1856}; TrattsBctioBS 
oj the East Hertfordsfare ATchaeolo^cal Society (1899); Records of 
BttckinghansMre (1S54); Berks., Bucks., and Onon. Arckaeologitd 
Jaund (1895; since 1931 the Berkshire Arehaeologicd JoumoT) ', 
Proceedings of the Woelkape Club (1S52, for Hcrcfordsliire); Tfaiif- 
aethrts of the Bristol and Gloucesterskke Archaeologicd Soeie^ {1876}; 
Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeotogied and /fatard Histo^ 
Society (1850); and of its Bath and district branch (19043; 
Ptoceedngs if the Bath Eifld Club (1869); Wiltshire Archaeolegicd 
Alagazine ( 1854) ; Proceedings of the Pfantpshire Field Club ( 18S7); 
Hampshire Jfotes and Qyeiies (1883) ; Surr^ Archseola^d Colitctions 
(1&5&); Sussex Arckaeelogfed Coilecdons (184B); Sussex Ifotes and 
Qpeties (1926}; Archaeologia Caadana (1858, for Kent); Proceed¬ 
ings of Uie Dorset pfatvral History and Archaeoto^d Socie^ (1877); 
Proceedings of die Deem Exploration. iSaci^^ ( 19 ^ 9 )’ 

Togctlier with periodic^ it is convenient to mention certain 
scries of publications not strictly in periodical form. Among 
these the most important are the Reports of the Research 
Committee of the Society of Antiquaries of London (I: on 
Wroxeter, 1912, by J. P. Bushe-Fox (1913); II t ditto 1913, by 
the same (1914); Ill: on Hengistbnry, by the same (1913); 
IV: on Wroxeter, 1914, by the same (1916); V; on Swarling 
umfidd, by the same (1925); VI, VII, X, on Richborough, by 
the same (1926, 19128, 1932) ; VIII; on Ospringe cemetery, by 
Whiting, Hawley, and May {1931); IX; on Lydney, by R. E. M. 
and T. V. Wheeler (193a) ; XI: on Veniiamiutn, by the same 
(1938}; excavation reports on Scottish sites published by the 
Glasgow Archaeological Society (on BaJmuildy, by S. N. Miller 
(1922}; on Old Kilpatrick, by the same (1928); on Gadder, by 
John Clarke (1933)); and Reports of the Roman Antiquities 
Committee of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society ( 1 : Roman 
Pottery at Crambcck, by P. Corder (1928); II: D^cnecs of the 
Roman Fort at Mai ton, by the same (1930); HI: Roman pottery 
at Thiolam, Holme-on-Spalding-Moor, by the same (1930); 
IV : Roman Villa at Langton, by the same and J. L. Kirk (1932) * 
V: Gaaetecrof Roman remains in E. Yorks, by M. Kitson Clark. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON SEPARATE SITES 


Most of these arc contained in the periodicals and other serial 
publicaUons mendooed in the preceding secdon, or from sepa¬ 
rate ardcles or chapters in more comprehensive tvorks. Here 
will be entimerated only some especially important separate 
publicadons. 


Frwitwr-iwrfa.—Antoninc Wall: Sir G. Macdonald, •The 
Roman Wall in Scotland, cd. 2 (Oxford, 1934), is definidve and 
gives references to earlier literature, 

Hadrian’s W'^all: there is no definidve work to be eompared 
v,ith the above. The fullest account is still J. Collingwood 
Tha Raman WiUt, ed. 3 (1867)1 the best survey, that of 
H* MacLauchlan (atlas, i857> ®od accompanying volume of 
text),^ Bruce s •Handbook of tho Roman Walt was brought up to 
date in 1933 ( 9 tb ed.) by the present writer, but subsequent 
discoveries have already superseded the vicivs there put for¬ 
ward. Recent research is described in the local periodicals and 
the Journal oj Roman Studies. 


Toum, —In addidon to descriptions in the VUtoHa CeuiUj 
HtsUffies and similar works, ardcles in periodicals on individual 
sites and on excavations, and excavation reports already 
mentioned in this bibliography, there arc numerous mono* 
graphs of which the following is a selection. Royal Com¬ 
mission on Historical Monuments, •Roman London (1928). 
Among older monographs may be mentioned F. Drake, Ektaa^ 
etoft {1736); E. T. Artis, Dorobnoae (1828)1 H. Eckroyd Smith. 
Mi^iae tswiaruu (1852); Buckraan and Ncwmarch, Remains 
yeoman Art at Cirencester (1850); H. M. Scartb, Aquae Sotis 
([864)1 T. Wright, Uriconitan (1872). 

sites. —^With the same qualihcation as above, the 
following may be mentioned. Rauthmcll, Aniiquitaia Bremen 
074^)5 Lee, Isca Silurum (1862); Hooppell, Vinaoia 
f>® 9 *) i J* Ward, The Roman fort at Cellygaer (1903); R. S. Con¬ 
way, Melandro Castle (1906); F. A. Bruton, Roman Fort at Afan^ 
^ A. Bruton, Castleshaw (1911). A new era in 

the study of such sites opened with J. Curie’s Roman Frontier 
■* k ** Newstcad, 1911), both in methods of excavation and 
m the fuU and scholarly publication of finds; this book still 
I^im the fuUesi monograph on any Roman fort in Britain. 
1 he inHucttcc of the same new movement in archaeology is seen 
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in subsequent works like T. May’s Roman FotU at Templebroagh 
(igaa); J* P. HaJl’s Caer Uugu^ (1923); R. E. M, Wheeler’s 
Roman Fori near Breton {Cymmrodorion Soc., 1926); F. Oswald’s 
Marpdunum (Nottingham Art Gallery, 1927); and D, Atkinson’s 
edidon (3rd) of J. H, Hepkinson’s Roman Fort otRibekottor (1928), 

Pitfof.—Again the material b mostly contained in periodicals. 
But, apart from works already mentioned, there arc separate 
monographs such as S. Lysons, Reman Antiquities at Woodekesttr 
(1817), R. Colt Hoare, The Pitn^ Paoement (1832), J. E, Price 
and F. G. Hilton Price, Raman Buildings near Brading, 1 . 0 .W. 
(1881), a pleasant popular account of an excavation, 
S. E, Winbolt, Roman FoUcestone (1925). ’ 

MisciUajuous Sites. —^The ibliowing separate publications may 
be mentioned: W. li. Batlitirst and C. W. King, Roman Antiqui¬ 
ties at Lydney Park (1879); T. May, lyarrington’s Roman Remains 
(1904)^ D. Atkinson, The Romano^British Site m Lowbu^ Hill in 
Berkshire (1916); Fiddhouse, May, and WcUstood, A Romano- 
British industrial settlement near TiddingtoUt Stratford-on-Avon (1931). 

SPECIAL SUBJECTS 

K Early Britain.—!:. Rice Holmes’s Ancient Britain and the 
Inpasians of Jdius Caesar deals with the subjects discussed in 
chapter ii. It is a monument of industry and Jeaming, but the 
author has tried to cover too much ground (hb survey go« back 
to the beginnings of human life in Britain) and hb personal 
e^erience of archaeological work was inadequate te> prepare 
him for dealing with the material of prehistoric archaeology. 
Apart from the chapteis on Caesar’s invasion, therefore^ it has 
never been an entirely satbfactory w'ork and has been super¬ 
seded by the advance of knowledge in the last thirty years. 
With regard to physical anthropology, J. Beddoe, Races of 
Britain (1865) b still valuable, but the numerous papers by Sir 
Arthur Keith arid other writets (see footnotes) have placed 
study on a new footing. Sir J. Rh^s, Celtic Btiudn (1884), 
b abo out of date in many respects: hb theory about Goldeb 
and Brythons (though still accepted by some archaeologists, 
c.g. H. J. Peake, The Bronze Age and the Celtic World, 1922), is 
abandoned by philologbts. With regard to early Britbh civiliza¬ 
tion, the material b mostly archaeological and b contained in 
the books and periodicab already mentioned, together with 
some otheis such as J. R. Mortimer, Forty 2 ears’ Researches in 
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the Burial Mounds of Eoil Tcrkskire (1905), A* BoUdd 
H. St.G* Gray, T 7 k Glastonhuiy L<tte Village (1911)1 B. H. 
Cunningtan^ Canmngs Cross^ (1923). AJdiough as a rule 
axtides in periodicals are not separately quoted hcrei exception 
must be made for Sir Arthur Evana^'s classical paper on "The 
Late-Celtic Cemetery at Aylesford* {Arckaeologta^ lii. 1890, 
p- 315)1 and C* Hawkes and G. C, Dunning's important article 
on *Thc Bdgae of Gaul and Britain" (Amk. Journal^ Ixxxvii, 
1930, p. 150). On coinage^ Sir John Evans^ The Ccitu of ifte 
Amient Britonj (1&64), must be corrected by reference to recent 
work, e.g. G, C. Brooke^g paper quoted on p. 59. The impor¬ 
tance of the name Pretani was recognized by Rice Holmes 
(op, cit. 459-61); see further, E. MacNeiU^ *The Pretanic 
^ckground^ (Journal of the Royal Soc. of AnL of Ireland^ bdii, 
p. i); T. F, O'RaluLIy, "The Goidcls and their Predecessors^ 
(Free. Brii. Aead.^ vo]. sod). 

Julius Caesar's notes on Britain {de Bdl. GalL v, 12--14) are 
by some scholars regarded as spurious. In a literary sense they 
are rough and unfinished; but from the point of view of a 
Bridsh historian their substantia] genuineness is beyond ques¬ 
tion. They include a certain amount of information that can 
apply only to die middle of the last century and a certain 

number of truths and error? which could only have arisen Scorn 
the writer"? personal knowledge being confined to Kent and 
the lower Thames basin, 

77 ie Roman Eoactiation.—Al] previouH discimons were put out 
of date by J. B. Bury, ‘The J/oHtm Digniiaiamj in JJi-S^ x (ig^o). 
But this was primarily a paper (of first-rate importance) on 
that document^ and only dealt with the British problem in a 
secondary manner. Bury showed ignorance of Bri tish archaeo¬ 
logical results; he took up an untenable poddon as to the 
impossibility of out-of-dalc materia] in an offidal document; 
but he also made the vital point about the Comes Britanmanm. 
The present wTiter, 'The Roman Evacuation of Britain", J.R.S. 
5di (1932), repliedj critidzirig him effectively on the first point, 
showing his inconsistency on the second, and overlooking the 
importance of the third; adding by way of countcr-attai an 
argument to show that coin-evidence was decisive for the 
tradiddnal dadng« In some quarters this argument been 
accepted as valid, but subsequent work, especially on the 
Richborough coins, by F. S. Salisbury and others (Soc, of 
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Antiqs. RkMorcugk report, ii); Salisbury in Antiqs. Jcur. vii 
(3:927)3 p. 268 )j and scarcb in French museums by C. E. 
Stevens {who undertook it for this express purpose and has put 
his notes generously at the writer's disposal) has shown the 
weakness of the assumptions on which it was based. Buryis 
point about the Coims has been admirably worked out by E, 
Stein in xmii Btruki dtr f^,-germ. Kmmmsim (1928)^ p, H. S. 
Schultz, "The Roman evacuation of Britain’j xxiii (1933)3 

p* 363 is of value only for the comments by Stein on Danubian 
coin-finds which it contains . The treatment of the fifth century 
by E* Foord ( The Last Age cf Romm Britamf 1925) is unscientific. 
G. Sheldon, The Tramitwn fi&m Rimum BTitmn to Chrisimfi England 
(1932) is attractive and stimulating, but not based on a thorough 
acquaintance with the evidence. 

Brilain in the Fifih —Apart fix^m general works and 

the special studies mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
mention should be made of Hugh WiUiams* C^tianitjf in 
Early Britain (1912); Windisch, Das keltisckt Bntanmm bis ^ 
Kaiser Arthur (1912); Ziminer, Kennius Vinduati^ (*893; with 
comments by Mommsen in bis ed. of the Histma Brittonum)^ 
Bury, Life of Sl Pniriek £1905), Most of the extensive Arthu¬ 
rian literature is conoecicd not with the historical Arthur 
but with tiic literary history of the medieva] legends* Rh^, 
Studies in the Arthurian Legend (i8gi), is a farrago of unscien¬ 
tific "comparative mythology* and arbitrary etymology, much 
too lenientiy treated by most subsequent writers. Sir E* K. 
Chambers, Arthur of Britain {1927), approaches the problem 
of the historical Arthur from a sane point of view but with¬ 
out sufficient knowledge of the late Roman Empire. Kemp 
Malone, "The Historicity of Arthur* {Journal of English arid 
GeTTnarde Philologyt ^ 9 ^ 4 * P- 463) h quite vague and subjective 
in his opinions, and approaches the subject as a mythologbt, 
not as an historian. TTie most careful and scholarly discussion 
which 1 have come across is that of FaraJj La ligen^ arthurienne 
(vols. 255-7 (1929) of the Bibliothfcque de F6coIe des bautes 
Etudes). He regards the Arthuriana as probably part of the 
origin^ Historia Briitonum (i* 133), although he is not satisfied 
that Mommsen U right in thinking that Bede used that work, 
and wilt not commit tumself to a closer dating for it than be¬ 
tween 687 and flor (ibid* 73) , He thinks (rashly, in my opifiion) 
that one of Arthurs battles can be located (Guinnion 
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Vinovia ^ Binchestcr) suid infers that the historic^] Arthur 
41 British chief in the norths though the sUencc of Bede (himself 
a north-countryman) shows that he wa$ not very famous by 
Eede*5 time (pp* 14^53)^ Even so able an historian as F. Lot 
h infected by the wild philology which vitiates so much Arthu¬ 
rian literature: he tolerates the traditional location of Cam- 
lann on the Comish river Camel, and stoops to supporting 
this by quoting the fact that there is on that river a place 
called ‘Slaughter Bridge* {R^mania^ xxx. 16); cL art "Camd* in 
Ekwairs English River-nanus^ 19^8. 

THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS 

To compile a bibliography for the period covered by Book V 
of the present volume presents unusual difficulty. The student 
of ttiig period must be prepared to find significant Tuaterial in 
a very great variety of different and often unexpected places, 
and to become familiar svith the techniques of several different 
sciences^ but many of the works which will help him to achieve 
that familiarity contain in themselves little or nothing that is 
directly relevant to our present subjixit. It is a subject touched 
marginally by many others* and much of the light by which it 
is illuminated is derived from the fiicdon of these marginal 
contacts. 

Much, too, of the evidence can be more appropriatelysuiii eyed 
in the bibhographl^ for the periods before and after. Some of 
the original sources coincide with those for Roman and sub- 
Roman Britain and have been dealt with above: others belong 
to the later Saxon centuries. Nearly aU the topographical and 
most of the periodical literature surveyed in the bibliography 
for Roman Britain is as rclei-^ant to this period as to that; and 
on the other hand there is little point in partially anLicipating 
here the fuller survey of the literature for Saxon social, legal, 
and cultural history, which wiU appropriately accompany 
volume ii of this series, for there are very few works dealing 
with these topics m our period which do not do so as a mere 
preface or intToductlou to their fuller treatment in later Saxon 
times. Thus some subjects will be discussed below much more 
thoroughly than others^ not because they are in themselves of 
greater impottaucc but because thb U the most appropriate 
place for their frill dbeussion. Works mentioned in the biblio¬ 
graphy for Roman Britain are only mentioned again here when 
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thcrer arc special reasons for emphasizing their importance for 
the early Saxon period* 

ANCIENT TEXTS, INSCRIPTIONS. AND DOCU^ffiNTS 
Mommsen^s edition of Giidas and Nennius (sec above) pro¬ 
vides the standard text for these authors: but mention ^ould 
be made of F. Lot^s new edition of the latter, J{enmus el l*Hisima 
Briltmum (1934), a characteristically oripnal and lively work^ 
of which die usefulness is somewhat maned by the editor^s habit 
of dismissing statements of his text whose meaning is not self- 
evident as mere instances of Nennian imbecility* Collections 
of the dark-age inscribed tombstones of Wales and Cornwall are 
inE. Hubner, Insaiptiones Britlanniae Cknsliajiae and J* O. 

Westwood^ Lapyatium Wdliiae (1876-9); both are obsolete, and 
a scholarly carpus of these inscriptions with proper commentary 
is one of the main desiderata of the dark-age historian. 

The standard edition of Bede's Eccieriastieal Hiitary is that of 
C. Plummer, Bacdae Op^era Hisimea (1896), an excellent and 
scholarly work not yet seriously out of date; C* Plummer and 
J. Earle, Two of Ike Saxon Chranktes Parallel (1893-9) ^ remains 
the best edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Other standard 
collections of texts belonging in thentsdves to later times but 
indirectly relevant to this period may be found in F, Ueber- 
mann. Die Gesekfi der Angdsaehsen {1B9B-1916)* A. W* Haddan 
and W. Sttibhsj Councilsy &e. (iBfigr-jS), J. M. Kemble, Codex 
Diplomalkus Aevi Saxomci (1839-48)^ W* dc G* Birch, Cariuta- 
rium Saxonicjiin (1BS5—93), C. W. M. Grcin and R. P. Wiilkcr, 
BiBliothek der angetsachsiseken Foesie (1883-98)^ and in the publica* 
tions of the Early English Text Society {1864- ), especially 

H. Sweet's edition of the Oldest English Texts (No. Lxxxm, 
1885)* The editions by R. W* Chambers of Beowulf (1929) and 
IVidsith (1912) are both very valuable: as is his England before 
the Mrman Congest {1928), which contains a sdecdon from the 
more important historicaJ sources with a well balanced and 
constructive commentary. 

bibliographies, BOOKS OF REFERENCE. AND PERIODICALS 
Surveys of the earlier literature for the period can be found 
in many of the standard wrorks on English iusiory, and in the 
Cambridge Mediaeuai 1 (1911), ch. xiii {b)t these arc, 

however, now becoming ohsolcte, and even the sections in 
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C- Gross, Sources and IJUrature of Mnglish Histoiy (ed* 1915)1 
though valuable and comprehensive, do not adequately cover 
the field of the auxiliary sciences. J* F* Kenney's useful Sources 
for th Early History of Irdand, i {i9^9)» includes a good deal of 
bibliographical material bearing on the sources, especially on 
Germanus, Patrick^ GUdas, and Nennius: perhaps the best vp'ay 
to compile the nucleus of an up-to-date general biblio^aphy 
would be to run through the footnotes and abbreviations in 
R+ H. Hodgkin^ Histoiy of the Angio-Soxons (1935) bdow)^ 
The Dictionary of Rationed Biography must be used with cautious 
discrimmation for the early Saxon heroes and the Celtic saints^ 
There arc a number of articles bearing on early Saxon history 
and cognate subjects in such continental reference besoks as 
M. Ebert, RMalUxikon dcr Vorgescbichte (1924-3^), Pauly-Wis- 
$owa, Bealeneyctopadie (1904- }, and J. HoopSj Reollexikon der 
germanischen Aliertumskunde (1911-19). 

Much of the best work on ev^ory aspect of the period is to be 
found in periodicals, but in accordance with general practice 
no attempt to list individual articles is here made: many of the 
more important are referred to in footnotes to the text. All the 
general and most of the local periodicals listed in the biblio¬ 
graphy for Roman Britain contain material for the early Saxon 
period, and students should be warned that many of the earlier 
discoveries of Saxon rentaius were described on publication 
cither as Roman or as British. In addition to these archaeo¬ 
logical journals the following are among the English and 
foreign periodicals which contain matter more or less relevant 
to this period (the dates arc those in which each was first pub¬ 
lished): English Historical Reuteio (jBB6); TTonsoedons of the 
Royal Historical Socie^ (1871)] Hrito^ (1916); Geograpl^ (i 9 * 5 )j 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute {1B71); Man (1901); 
Biometrika (tgot); Proceedings of the British Academy (1904); 
Modem Language Reoiew (1905); Essays and Studies by members of 
the English Association (1910) j English Studies (1919)3 Engtische 
Studien (1B77); Anglia [1877); ^eitschrifi fUr Celtische Pkiiotogie 
(1B9B); Cdtique (1B70); Reoue Historique (1876); Acta 

Arcfiaeoiogica (1930)^ Prdhistmische J^eitschrift {1909); Mannus 
(1909); and access to a large number of Danish, German, 
Dutch, and Belgian local publications would be necessary for 
an adequate study of the continental background to the English 
settlements. These cannot be listed here, but mention may 
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perhaps be made of the iirsportant excavation reports issued by 
the Dutch Veredtiging voor Tapemnderidek, 

GENERAL WORKS ON EARLY SAXON ENGLAND 
Nearly all historians of medieval England have included one 
or more chapters on the pagan Saxon period^ and it is only 
possible to mention those whose scale of treatment or special 
interest enabled them to make contributions of more or less 
permanent value to this part of their subjects The first two 
volumes of J, M. Lappenberg's G€SckkkU England (1834) 
were translated by B. Thorpe as Histvy of England under Ae 
AnglihSaxon Kings (1845}, and had much induence on historical 
thought before W. Stubbs, Constitutiomil History of England^ 
voL i (1874}, diverted attention from the efToit to base political 
history on the literary sources to the institutional problems at 
which those sources also hinted. In this part of his subject, 
however, Stubbs had been already to some extent anticipated 
by J. M. Kemble, who in his Stucons in England (1849, best 
edition 187b} had applied extraordinarily modem methods of 
inquiry to the elucidation of the Saxon settlement. Kemble 
was a pioneer whose work, containing as it did many over¬ 
statements and some perversities, was easy to criticize, but hb 
penetrating appreciadon of aU the essential lino of inquiry 
deserves more recognition than it has obtained. He was the 
first to sec the institudonal importance of the land charters, a 
corpus of which he published In ihe Codex Diplomatiats {see above); 
he pointed out the significance of the early place names; he was 
a pre-eminent student ofTcutonic philology and mythology and 
edited Beowulf •, he wrote as fluently in German as in English, 
and besides demonstrating for the first time the similarities 
between the dark-age antiquities of north Germany and those 
of England tn an epoch-making paper in Archaeoh^, xxxri 
(1856), reprinted in Horae Ferales {1863), he even conducted 
excavations in Hanover with the express purpose of throwing 
light on the conquest of Britain. But when he died in 1857 
at the age of fifty he had no successora in this versatility, and 
the criticism which some aspects of his hklorical work incurred 
—particularly his ‘mark’ theory of the settlements which arose 
from over-emphasis on the early place-names—led later profes¬ 
sional historians to undcrv'aluc the importance and originality of 
his outlook. Such compilations as C, Elton’s Origins of English 
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Hisloiy (18B2) poiDted the way back to reliance on the literary 
sourcesj which foUowcd by E, A. Freeman in the relevant 

parts of Four Oxford Leduns ([ 883 } and by Sir J. M. Ramsay 
in Foundations of England (1898). Meanwhile E. Guest had won 
a temporary popularity with his fantastically uncritical Origines 
Celtica (1883), whose reputation was not finally punctured 
untU W. H, Stevenson'S destructive article in Eng, Hist Riv. 
xvii (1902), 625 and J, R. Greeti in hi$ Maying of England 
(i&Slj best edition 1897)^ and other works, had carried tlie 
dramatic reconstruction of the political history to such lengths 
as to be accused of writing *as if he had been present at the 
landing of the Saxons and had watched every step of thdr 
subsequent progTcss^^ A somewhat more critical attitude was 
taken up by T, Hodgkin in the first volume of the Political 
Hisiojy of England (1906), and C. W. C- Oman io England before 
the Horman Conquest (ipio) wrote the fullest and most reliable 
general account available until a few years ago, although it 
was still based mainly on a wide and critical appreciation of 
the hterary sources and showed little attempt to mahe use of the 
auxiliary sciences. Meanwhile, H. M. ChadwicFs Origin of 
the English J/ation (1907) had not merely thrown fresh critical 
light on the Sa^con sources, but had again demonstrated the 
importance of Teutonic legend and mythology for the historian i 
his book, though superseded in parts, is of great permanent 
value; some tines of its thought were developed by M, G. Clarke 
in Sidelights on Teutome Hiitoiy during the Migration Period (1911), 
especially useful for Its analysis of the historical aHuslous in 
Beowulf and Widsiih. 

All earlier general works are now superseded by R« H* 
Hodgkin, Hist<ny of the Arfglo-Snxom (1935), a beautifully pro¬ 
duced and sensibly written work of wide knowledge in which 
a conscientious and on the whole successful attempt has been 
made to use tiie evidence of the auxiliary sciences in a single 
coherent expodtion of the scitiemcnt period. 

There are few books dealing specifically with social, iitstitu- 
tional, or economic history in the pagan period, but among 
those which have most relevance are the tw^o classical works of 
Scebohm, Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law (1902) and The 
English Village Comimrni^ (1883). Seebohm's arguments for 
mstitutioual and agrarian continuity with Roman times arc 

* riiunmcr'A ijjDte chi Bcdc, I. 
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many of them fallacious* its was pointed out by Round* Mait¬ 
land, and VinogradofT* but his books are valuable both for their 
method and a$ landmarks in the history of the subject, J- H. 
Round^s paper on ‘The Sctilemcrit of the South and East 
Saxons" in Th^ Cmmune of Lendom (iSgg) and F. Vinogradoff, 
Growth of the Martor (1905) should be read to correct the balance. 
On the agrarian side* H. L. Gray, English Fidd Systems (1915)* 
con tains a mass of well-digested and important material* 
though his conclusions* particularly in the case of Kent* are 
over-confident. J. E. A. JoULffe* Pn-Feudd England: thi Jutis 
(J 933)* is an important attempt to elucidate the carHcst agrarian 
and administrative organization of south-eastern England: the 
facts revealed in his analysis arc hindamental; lus attempt to 
link the system wth the invading Jutes and both with the 
middle Rhineland is less convincing. His article on "The Era of 
the Folk* in 0 :fbrd Essays.. .presented to H, E* Sdkr (1934) in so 
far as it suggests that many features of this early organbation were 
not hmited to the south-east may be used to modify his previous 
arguments: but there is much controversial matter in it> In 
another sphere O. G. S. Crawford has demonstrated by means 
of air-photographs the breach in agricultural method and in 
the distribution of population which occurred in Wessex in our 
period: see the Introduction to Survey and Archaeology (cd. 
1938)* Air photography in general has, howev^er* thrown more 
light on prehistoric than on dark-age studies at presents 
A list of the earlier books bearing on the religious aspecd of 
pagan society can be found in the bibliography of the Cambridge 
Afidiaes^al Hisiaryt ii (1913)1 chs. xv and xvi. A useful recent 
addition is A. E. Philippson* Germajiisckcs Jkidintum bei dm 
Angelsachsen (19^9), which also contains a bibliography. 

hAKCHAEOLOGY and TOPOGRAPtlY 
For the general principles underlying these studies* aud for 
the history of their development in England* see the Biblio^ 
graphy for Roman Britain* While the Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
received archaeological recognition much later than did the 
Romano-British* the earlier topographers, travellerSp and county 
historians whose works are tliere listed have preserved a good 
deal of relevant material* often unrecognized by them as Anglo- 
Saxon* but classed either as Roman or British remains: they 
cannot therefore be ignored by students of this periods 
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Perhaps the earliest work dealing directly^ if uncansciously^ 
with Anglo-Sajcon antiquities is the channing Hydriataphht of 
Uttu buriail of Sir Thomas Browne {1658)* to the composaidon 
of which he was iDoved by the discovery of *sad sepulchral 
pitchers’ m what was clearly an Anglian cremation cemetery at 
Walsingham, Norfolk,* He* however* thought that they were 
Roman, and the same view was still held a century later by the 
Rev. B. Faussett of the objects unearthed by bim during careful 
excavations in various Kentish cemeteries between 1757 and 
^7731 these were afterwards published with Faussetfs notes by 
C* Roach Smith in the Jnucidmum S€pukhFaU (1856), Mean¬ 
while^ however^ the Rev. James Douglas had also carried out 
systematic cxcavatioiis in Kent, e^ecially on Chatham Lines, 
&om 1779 and had published his discoverieSj correctly attributed 
to the Saxons, in the statdy folio J^eniu Brilanmca or a Sepukkfol 
flistojy of Grrat Brit^ (*793)- During the nineteenth century 
the subject was farther advanced, first by the publication of 
individual sites in periodicals and in such works as W. M- 
Wylie, Faiford Graves {1B52), and R. C. NcviliCi Saxon Obsequies 
(1852), a sumptuous book on the Little Wilbraham cemetery 
with excellent and copious illttstmtions; secondly by thdr 
nodcc in such regional studies as Sir R. Colt Hoare* dnoffli 
Wiitshire (181^-19), G. Hillicr^ Hisioij and Antiquities qf tlu hie 
of tFigW (1855)* for the Chessd Down cemetery, T. Bateman, 
Tin IVdrs’ diggings (i86i)^ and J* R. Mortimer, Tears^ 
ReseoTfkej in the Burial Afounds of East Torkskire (1905), or in 
general antiquarian collections like G. Roach Smith, ColLeetanoa 
Antiqua (7 vok., 1848-80), which contains a quantity of impor¬ 
tant Anglo-Saxon material^ and thirdly by attempts^ some of 
them premature, to survey the material a$ a whole, like J, Y. 
Akerman, Arckaeohgkal Index (1847), his important Remains 0/ 
Fagan Saxondom (1855), a valuable work with beautiful plates, 
and J. de Baye, Industrie Saxonne (trans. T* B. Harbottle, The 
Indiistrial Arts of lAe Anglo-Saxons (1893)), or to relate it to that of 
other periods and countries as in T* VVright, The Cett^ the Roman 
and the Saxon (1852), and J. M. Kemble'^s posthumously pub¬ 
lished Horae Ferales (1883). 

* Ai Leoeb hu obicrved ^ (A# 30)» 

doe ef chfzic WalungKAizi ueth My wurvivvd ui tbe i^KdiiiJca dace in *T™ici- 
canti* Ark^, whieb focmeU ibc audcui of the A&hmDtcmii CkillectiDid, and h itill 
prcicrx-ed at Oxford. Thtj urfi h in miiy cajc LLkdy to Iulvc conic l&did NcefdL 
for il ihom KVcral fcatufc* enjwbCially duracIciiiUe of the cczQClerUii in ihal couttly' 
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Except for the publication of freshly discovered material in 
periodicals and the appearance of de Baye’a book, Anglo-Saxon 
archaeology made little progress between Kemble's death and 
but in the first decade of the twentieth century came 
R- A. Smith's masterly surveys of the matciial county by county 
in the Vuicna Gnmt^ Mrleiy as follows: /famfisAin and the IsU 
ofWighi (1900) ; and (igoi); HtfLjord, Mrifmmp- 

ton, and Star^ ( igoa); Esstx (1903} ; Bedford xaA Warwichhire 
(1904); Backingfum and Sussex (1905); Berkshire, JfotHsighamt 
and Somerset (1906); Leicester (1907); K'ent, Rutland, and Stafford 
(1908)i London { iQo ^ y , Suffolk figii); Torks/iire (1912); Hunting- 
don (1926). Though subject to the disadvantage of an irrational 
sub-division along the lines of the county system, these surveys 
reached a high standard of completeness, and made far * ?idr r 
the study of particular groups of objects, of which the pioneer 
work on the saucer-brooches by E. T, Leeds in Arelueologia, 
bdii (1912), 159-202, deserves special mention. In 1913 ap¬ 
peared the same author’s Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon SetOe- 
menis, a slim volume of permanent value containing the firet 
real attempt to assess the contribution of archaeology to the 
history of the times and to force it upon the reluctant attention 
of historians. G. Baldwin Brown The Arts in Early England, 
iii and iv (1915), gave an extremely thorough and well- 
illustrated walysis of every class of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, 
which leuiairts the standard wort on the subject, though both 
his and Leeds's acceptance of the chronology of Teutonic orna¬ 
ment laid down by such works as Safin's Die altgennatdsche 
Tfaeromamentik has lately been subjected to criticism which 
may necessitate revision of the dating; sec Kendrick and 
Hawkes, Arch^hgy in Engltad and Wales {1932), and papers 
by Kendrick in Andqmty and elsewhere mentioned in footnotes 
to pp. 36a, 400, based on the work of S. lindqvist, Vendelkal- 
iurens Alder och Urspnmg (1926). The older chronology, however, 
has not lacked recent supporters: sec for example the British 
Museum Gidde to Anglo-Saxen Antiquities (1923), the careful and 
useful survey of the brooches aud other metal work by N, Abcrg, 
Anglo-Saxons in England (1906}, and E. T. Leeds, £iiriy Anglo- 
Saxm Art and Archaictegy (1936)^ 

Besides these general works a number of regional studies, 
based wholly or mainly on the archaeological and topographical 
evidence, deserve mention. Such arc the illuminating Anglo- 
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Saxon chapteis in C. Fox, Afckaei^togy q/" iltd Cambridgi Regi<m 
(1923)3 and those in the County Archaeologies which include 
in each case a useful gazetteer and bibliography of the local 
findsj viz.: AliddliSix and L&ndan^ by C. E. Vulliamy (1930]; 
AVu/j, by R, F* Jessup (1930); Berhhirf, by H. J* E- Peake (1931); 
Someruit by D, P, Dobson (193^); by D. G. Whimstcr 

(1931) j Torkshire^ by F. Elgec (1933); see also F* Elgee^ Eariy 
Man in J^ofth-cast Torkskir€ (1930)* M. E* Cumungtonj Introdtic- 
tion io ike Arehiieology qf Wittshire (1933^ enlarged ed. 1934)^ 
and R* E. M. Wheekr, London and ihe Saxons (1935)* important 
not only for Its local interest and controversial introduction 
(see p. 437) but also for the useful classibcatioQ of some types 
of Anglo-Saxon weapons. A. Gtay^ Danl On^n 0/ the Town q/" 
Cambridge (1908), uses institutional rather than archaeological 
evidence to supplement an essentially topographical study: 
and this is perhaps tlie best place to notice F. M. Stenton's 
valuable account of Lindsey in Essies . . . pr^enied h R* Latte 
PooU (1929). 

Most excavation reports are* of course* published in the 
general and local periodicals listed above, but tlie following 
among recent exceptions to this practice should be noticed: 
E. Hollingworth anti M. M. O'Reilly, Anglit-Saxon CemeUiy 
at Girlan ColtegOf C^bridge (1925), T, C. Lethbridge, Recent 
Excewatiom in Anglo-Saxon Cemteries in Cambridgeshiu and S^foli 
(1931), and £. T. Leeds and D. B. Harden, Anglo-Saxon Cenuterp 
ai A bingdon^ Berks* (1936)^ Tke Proceedings of the First Jntirmiionai 
Congress of Prekistoric and Proiohisioric Sdenees, Londony 1932 (pub. 
1934), contain t6sum&s of some important papers on Anglo* 
Saxon subjects; and the Anglo-Saxon chapter in the Handbook 
of the Prekistoric Arckaeoiogy of Briioin (1932), issued in connexion 
with the same Ck>ngress, should also be studied. 

The Alap of Dark Age Britain {1935) published by the Ord¬ 
nance Survey is an Indispensable aid to topographical study in 
this period, though a few cemetmes* single burials, and early 
names not at present shown could be added with advantage to 
the next edition; it is likely to stimulate further that co-operation 
between archaeologist and topographer, of which S. VV. Wool* 
ridge^s instructive chapter on the Angio-Saxon settlement in 
An Historu^ Geograp/^ of England before 1600 (1936), cd. H. C. 
Darby, should be mentioned as the most important recent 
example^ 
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No subject has attracted the attcution of more misguided 
enthusiasts and ignorant amateurs chau the study of English 
place-names; and the student seeking enlightenment on their 
historical significance must pick his way with cspedal caution 
among the pitfalls which b^t his path. The safest rule that 
can he laid do^vn is to pay no attention to any suggested etymo¬ 
logy that is not securely based upon the collation of all the 
available early forms* This is the method now adopted by the 
English Place-name Society^ whose county surveys will even¬ 
tually provide a sure and comprehensive guide both to the 
major and the minor names of the countryside: the volumes at 
present available are Bucf^ingh^imskire (1925); Bedf^rds/drs and 
Huniingdonshin {1526); tVormt^skin (1927); Torkshire, Mortk 
Riding (igaS) ; Sussex [1929-30]; Devon (1931-2); Mrihampion- 
shire (1933); SuTT^ {^934)^ (^935)^ Wamdchhire (1936]* 

Their Introductions contain in every case important historical 
discussions. 

For other parts of the country recourse may be had to 
E. £kwall's recent monumental Coricise Oxford Dktionarj of 
English Flaee-nomes (1936); and to the more secure of the un¬ 
official county studies* among which may be noted* E- Ekwall, 
Ploee-names of Lancashire (19^2); F. M. Stenton* Place-noTnes qf 
Berkshire {1911); A, Maw^er* Place-names of Horihumherlmd ond 
Durham {1920); E. Ekbiom* Place-names of Wilishire (1917]; 
W. W. Skeat, Place-names of Cam&ridgeskire (1911) and Place* 
names of Suffolk (1913)* in the octavo publkatiops of the Cam¬ 
bridge Antiquarian Society; J* E. B* Cover, Place-names of 
Middlesex (1922); and J. K. Wallenberg, Keniish Place-names 
(1931) and Placi-naTncs of Kent (1934), who deUberately reacts 
against what he regards as the excessive tendency in the Place- 
name Society's editors to explain doubtful elements by the 
supposition of unrecorded personal names. All these and many 
other local studies too unreliable to be listed here must be used 
with varying degrees of caution. W. J, Watson* Histoi^ of the 
Celtic Place-names of Scotland [1926), contains interesdng material 
bearing on the early history of Bemicia, Special classes of 
names may be studied in E. Ekwall^ English River-names (1928)* 
the same authors extremely important English Place-names in 
-ing (1923), and 5^ Karlstrdm, Old English compound Place-names 
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itt ‘ing (19S7). There is a useful list of the H'fftj/a- names 
(Walton, Walcot, &c,), and a discussion of tbcir significaztcc in 
R* E. Zachrisson, Romans^ Kilts^ and Sojconi in Ajuimt Briinin 
(1927), constituting the most valuable part of this otherwise 
ratlier unsatisfactory pamphlet. The general principles of place- 
name study in its historical setting and some of the results 
obtained by its means are discussed in the first volume issued 
by the English Place-name Societyp Intr^duetivn i& the ^ 
English Place-names (1924), and by A. Mawi^ in Problems 
Place-nam£ Shidjy , 

THE COOTINEKTAE BACKGROUND 
It would be be}'ond the scope of thb volume to enter into a 
discussion of the copious litcralure bearing on Germany in 
^e migradon period. Of up-to^ata general works for cEirly 
Germamc history L. Schmidt, Ceschtchle der dttitsckm SlSmme 
{1911), is perhaps the most usefiil, and may be supplemented 
by the more recent produedou of G. Schtitta, convenimUy 
accessible for English readers as Our Fonfathsri ihe G&tAonk 
Aij/iejw (19:^9-33J. The student of agrarian history must still 
sc^t with A. Mcitzen, Sieddung and Agrarwesen der WeslgerTrurntn 
und Ojigemtanen (1895), and may pass on to such special studies 
as G, des Marez, Le Problime de la Celonlsatian France (1926), 
M- Bloch, Zfj crigiTiaux de rMstoirs rurali fiemfsise 

0 93^)1 ^d K. Rhamm^ Grosshi^en der Jiordgermanen (1905). 
VariouJ problems directly concerning the English setdtments 
aae discussed by A. Erdmann, Ub€r du Heimai and den J^amen der 
Angiln fiSgsi), who brings the Angies fi-om Schleswig- E. Wad- 
stein, Oji the On^ui of the English (1937)^ who unconvincingly 
denies the connexion with Angein, but puts forward good 
^^ns for associating the Jutes with the Frisians; K. Schreiner, 
Dit Saga WM Hengesi md H&rsa f 1921}, who gives a useful analysis 
m her opening chapter of the evidence for the legend before 
GeoHrey of Monmouth; J. Hoops, tValdbaUme md Kultnrpfanzm 
im gennamschen APertum (1905), who considers, amongst other 
topics, the evidence for the continental homes of the invaders 
provided by the names used for wild and cultivated plants; and 
D. J. H, Nyessen, The Passing of the Ffisians (1927), an anthropo- 
l^cal study, 10 which is conveniendy prefixed a good discus^ 
Sion of the purpose, distribution, and chronology of the Frisiar 

mound-set Llemcnts or terpm. 


THE CONTINENTAL MCKCROUND ^ 

Of more strictly arehaeological literature^ the standard works 
of Salin and Lindqvist have already been mentioned. The only 
reasonably full recent surv^ of the immediate cultural back¬ 
ground to the Saxon invasions is that of A* Plcttke, Ursptung 
md Ausbmtaag dtr Angtln und Sachsen (igsi); but his treatment 
is not definitive, for he does not deal adequately with the 
material from Schleswig, his chronology is probably fca- most 
of the cntical period about fifty years too high, and he was not 
acquainted with the English evidence at first hand, H. Schete- 
lig, The Cnmjorm Brooches of Norway {1906), and B. Hongen, 
The Migration Style in Norway (1936), are important for the 
typology of the copious comparative material in England. 
General archaeological surveys of difierent parts of the conti¬ 
nental homelands are P. C. J. A. Boeles, Friesland tot de elfde 
eem {1927); J. H. Holwcrda, Nedertands oroegsU gesthiedetds 
(^925) ; P* Zylmann, Ost/nesiseke Urgeschichte (1933), and K. H. 
Jacob-Fiiesen, Einju/irung in Niedersacksens Urgeschichie (1934). 
F. Roeder been responsible for several important studies 
of types of objects found both in Germany and in England and 
has thus materially helped to clarify the chronology of the 
sc^cments; see his Die sSchsische Schataifhel der Vstkerwandermigs- 
zeit (1927) for saucer brooches; 'Die sachslsche FenstergefUsse 
ia Rom.-gem. Kbrnmission, xviii (1928), 149, for window-urns; 
‘Die Henkeigmsumen’ in Maiaius, Erganzungsband VI (1928)! 
190 ff., for spout-handled urns; TypoIogisch-chronologiscAe Studied 
Z^ Mctallsacken der V^erwandeTmgszeil (1930}; and finally his 
Neue Funde oaf FtiedAS/e der Volkeiwande- 

rottgszeit (1933)- 
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390 p 429, 453, 

Caithness^ 13, 345. 

Galnkuiiap Il4p 383^ 

Calgacul, XI 7. 

Caligula {«lipWQr), Gaim, 

CoUeva, Sdchcitcr^ 

C^pumiua Agricab, ScK.p 150^ ^5^n- 
Calpumius (faiher of Sl Fauick] p 305. 
Callxopip 334. 

Camp fivcTp tn*p vn^ 175^ 3S6-7, 393. 
Oamboglaima, Bird!afiWJU(l. 
CamhHdgCp map vUp 59^ 175^ aijp 
3qko; Ai^o^ajKOn KitlaDcni iiip 388; 
A^lo-Saxdn cemcttry on St. Jobn'a 
cri^ct-gTDUfid, 388-7* Rchhhh ruacla 
10, 3S&, 3^1; dud Ctngia or^ 
Cambridge region, 377* 400; 

burial CLUtoTiLi irtp 41^9* 

Cambridgeshire^ 90^ 173, 

Cjuuelon, ij&i 
CsunJjmn, sau 334- 
Camp, CUudian, at HJcbbocougb, Bo. 
Cunulodunum (Golchoier), Bi* 1671 
and m Cotdinlcr. 

Camuluf, aha, 366^ 

(OBabaff I7lp 193. 

Candida C*» (Whiibom), 3x0* 
CaiHKs, I3 p 341. 

Caiilcrbur> (IXnwcnuuiiJi^ map It 44i 
47i 70r i^7p t®®i *9®^ 208, shCi 4^8, 
434 p 436-7. 439 t 45^- 
Omiiacip CaAluanii Cantwarci fm 
Kjcnt. 

Cantonip m WErialrr h 

CapitaJ of Briiain^ nta of* 170. 
Capitalip tribal^ 196. 

Capitolinuip Julius, 1461 15 * «■ 
CarauJU [cniperw)* i6up 164, 303* 
386. 

Caraiacuii sou of CkmoWinus, 73, 76^ 
joinl fucfscHocp BI; ftiiats A. PJaudus, 
0a—q; goa to Wales, 88-9;. aun up 
ihe Silurcsj 941 d^ealed by Ottorlua, 
95^; betrayrd by Cartiniaildua, 96.. 
Carauiiuj (emperar), 376-^7* 315^ bii 
coins, 343, 

CardilT^ 370 , 

Carlifle (taagusallium}^ maji t, 335 p 
44I1J Asri*:da“ T 38 ; imcriplion 
atp 153; industries new* 338; 

rowli 10, 341; rdigiouji cults ntp 
b 65--6^ Ounedda andp 308 n. 
Carlsruhe* 335 fu 

Cimjirtbcii (Mandunuiii)|, map ], 


Carmartbcnshu^i aaS. 

Camarvoii (Segoutium}* map tia* 
127. 378* 283. 

CamarvoBabiFC, 13, 

Carpenters* 24;^ 

Carmwbuigh (FbocolLtm]!* map Ip 365. 
CarroQp rivcTp ajo^ 

CarthagCj eouneil ofp 311. 
CurdmaiHluap S^p 90* ^p 96-^j 107. 
ionaa fwheclH plough) p 21 i -] 2, 443. 
Carvoran (Magnac)* Ja6, [50, 269. 
Casateridesp 70. 

Cassius Dio, 71-2,76 scqq.j 151-2,159- 
60p 172. 

CassivelEaunusij, ^6 Kf|q., 54, 59, 62p 89; 

house ofp 57; Its coioage, 57, 6 q. 
Castell CoUco* It2* 127. 

101 n.j 13B; FrautimaS^I, EJ^j 

AgHcola'si zl3 5 eqq. 

Cast iroxi, 233. 

C^tleeaiyp I4Z, 1^3, 

Casde Hill (^£ai]^uiiuii]i), map E, 
Casd^ord {Legiolium)* map ]« 

Ciudc^ the, 520, 

Castleshaw, [37# 

Cwtlesfend^ iR0n.i 265+ 

Castor (Durobri^'acJ, map 1* pe* 24! ; 
posterio at, 335-7* 3^71 
pottery, 257-8* 367^ 

Caialaimi^ 37^ 

(olif^arCiani, rflEtler* 324. 

Caupuiti, 38, 274, 27B* 28^ 
Caiwuclonium* rrr Cattokk, 

Cauraellip w Cattcriefc. 

Caii, 33 r^ 

CwWfidt (Galaraetoniimi* Catracth), 
map 1* 110*368,419. 

Catii ., .p 59. 

Gntdep 70, 2211 243* 245-6- 
Gtiuip m Dedanus. 

CatuvelUunl* 46* > 4 “ 5 > 57 j 9 ^- 

136, 1^7. 

Gausefinae, Aneastcr, 

Cavalry, C^eswX 36* 38* 41-2, 44, 41^ 
9; Britiih, 36-7* 40^1, 44* 47; in 
Oaudiiu^ army, j8* 83; io late 
Roman Empire* 2&I1 322^ 

Cave's Inn Farm (Triponiium)* map 1, 
Ccarl, 416. 

Ccawliu, sg®, 404* 49 ®* 4 ^ 4 . 433 * 447 ^ 
458 r 43 ^^ 

Cclik: agfiodtiircp 44t-4i 454 - 0 ; an, 
4, 25> 247 leqq.* 4^1; its fur- 

Tivad, 3341 237, 257; Easter, 311J 
ieida, sip; gods, 364 seqq^; langua^p 
3t* 3B51 422; pEacc-nameSp 
368, 40ip 407 h ^2* 4 ^ 7 -&* 44^1 
sivaJi in Nonbumhfia, ^soi* 422p 
454-5; reUgion, 261 *cqq^; tli exiine- 
tioEip 306; rcvivali |Ei5-i0; tomb- 
noiHSp 330; &td itt VpcI^ 
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Celts, P and Q, rS. 

Gadic, 366, 397-6^ 401-*, 4S3, 45S; 

llOUBC ofi 40-, 446, 

Ccrdiccsfard {Chaifajd-flTi-Avon)^ 

458^ 

CerdiccaJcigtp 458, 

Cttdioaora, 397, 458, 

C^rtalti, m PciiiEiu*, 

Cstccyavcr, Acglo^uEOn oetqelcfy at, 
mu *11,409. 

Chadwidc, H. M.p 344 FL, 345 tt,, 34S n., 
35« «•» 39t «.» 447 FT* 

Chalk a, 7Hqq.F naj rich- 
nesi m m pre^Raman and Rgmaji 
175: "MivemoQ icLta jhee^ 
vralfci, 3^3; and it* Dcirt^ DowfU, 
Suracx^ WesstK, 

CbiloTw^ur^Mnrnc* 37. 

Charapa^e, 35, 

ChoFirui f^hif Iht^ 45, 

Charcodl-buming, 344, 
GhaHbrd-on-Avofi, mnp vin, 307. 458, 
Ghannt-biirisi^. 35,41, 66. 

CbarloU, Britiah^ 41, 333^ 

ChsHoiteit, 36, 47, 49, 03* thdr 

Uce4c^4fi-i,4fi, 5f, 

CharterhouKHan-'Mccdip* 339-30% 
Chattip iigiut rH3, 

^ud, 338-41 p 346, 35P, 

339, 373. 

Cheltitd'bTd {CaQan]iiaagi]3}p iruip r* 
373h 37^* 

Chemevp jnojMatcry at, map vi, 3^0, 
Chcrwell vaXlcyp nmp ^-nip 27 j 59^ 60. 
Chohin** 6p t^, 333. 

CboKJ OowDp AogKo-SaxpD cctntEt^iy 

3 %. 

Oicat^r (Dtfva)* map r; legionary for* 
treaal, I39i l7e.^4tpa6l;it^^Olloda- 
pa^4 114; ]caa WAier^Epci ai^ 1144 
inscription freazt, jtnnc rampaxtSp 
lay; dastuciion aip Severan 

mmiitruciian, 1^6-7 j ponibte ad- 

mimiuauvc ORIQK, 1^- iti IJJ4, 

wQrkf, l68, 

ChesterlidEoa [Vindolanda)^ map i. 
ja6^ 310. 

Chestert (CiluiTLumJj map r, lifl. 
Gbniotr, 140, 14^, 159, 

ChkihCTer (No^wnagia), map 56, 

381 06, i 67 p b^p igOj 1964 541, 

3f67h 457^ 434- 

Chiidcp V* G.p ai* 

Ghii Erra, ^d»CTli oTp. 406. 

Cliilten. Ha^ 7,8. ia-13, 5^6,, 175, 
3^1 Angte-Suani and Uriicm in. 

4 ^ 4 i 43^-31 lintar earthworks 

in, 43S, 

Chippenham, 0. 

Chi^rho mnncKFrsmiL 373 

ChulK)r,56. 


{^nnendoin, unTc^oT, jn. 

^^hriitiai) f^mboEip 33 272. 
^riat^typ 27*^,305, it^i3p 435^7, 
Chnitiwnp D.j tjj a, 

Chun Gaiilcp 34. 

Chtircha in Roman Britain^ 37 r-s^ 31 a, 
ChyiauitcTp 36. 

Cilumum fChottefi)^ map ibCl 
C lnekip pn^btericp 9* 13, 

Clrvntcatcr (CariiiLum}^ map s^p j 60 j 
igG-Bp 3 r?, 273, oBj, 427, 433, 438. 
367* 457, 

Cisabiny, map vi^ 316^^ 323+ 367* 

34. 

Citizensbipp Roman, 203. 
dvU area in Britainp 7, 413. 

Ciyilii, Julius, 

(cnnlovu)^ r^7-9p 3^3-15, 

331, 

efakej F^'oTUp 74, 

Oano^^enta {Ravcflgiasi)^ map 1^114- 
C^phainp ^ W,^ 3^ F^. 431 n. 

Cjass^nscioimie^ 204^ 

Clmm Briutn/mi, 103, 114-15. 15$* 
375^. 379 

datidBBiip ao€-9r. 

Claudius (omperDT}, 4611., 1^, 361, 
275; bis invaadon of Briiain^ Jd 
motivci^ TS-Sj its fofr^ 78; iu 
hii jcMimey to 
BnEamp Ssj ha loEtJemcnt of British 
affairs, 03-7^ hij temple* 86* 100,16*. 

dausentym^ iw Bitteimt 
Glcvcdon, 319. 
devdand* 7-MOp 285. 

CIcsxEand HIBsti 421* 434* 

Oimatep 2. 

Cloa^j wDoUeOp 2^. 
dodiuj Aibinuij iS,* 152 a.* 135* tflo* 
172-3.277 
Ctota* mf Clyde. 

CtoLbing* pre-Roman* 60; trade* 239k 
Clyde* river (dota). map i* r^p 114, 
r^* 305 ;jj^‘^»» 44 - 
Crkcbba* 450. 

Coal* RoEnan mining and ii4c of* aaSp 
231-2. 

Coas^ patroUp 379, 312, 

Coedmn (^S'igan], map I. 

Coddiui, 262, 363* aCjp 26g^p 310. 

CcKk-ftgbting* 20j. 

Gociuig {Kent)* 378. 

Cocking (Sufies), 378. 

Codbren# IIS. 

Coelius;* Mti Rosdusu 
Co^ubnus. 0tp 86p 301 « 

Cohort* aiaxiJiaiy* 

CiOmage* Brifcishp introduction 

cfi 28; of Gommiui, 55J of house 
of CajDivellaunixi* 57-0: of bouse of 
Cornmiui^ 57-8* nf Iceaip 38; of 





Dabunjp cf yjj dii- 

6 o; jr-'- ^- 


flf.'bo; Mtyliz 04^60^3^ ^ 
Vivai of into sccood occtury, aii 
CoinnuJ]^ 45S. 

Coins, Rnouin^ CJOEQJncmoracing vic- 
usedj minted^ 
iemEatcCl m Britam* ; blet 

in EriLain aMr^oo, 3i>5, 

7^*95* 241,151^ 

^4: ftitrpor &om, fi6; capture by 
CLaiidius^ a£; Roman tc^vn built, 86 = 
tempt« Bt. ^p too. 1% i^t; capital 
pravinw, 06, 9Q, x^o; 

by Boudxtta, (ooj fertified. 
^95! swe or^ mint fttp 1I45: Saxqn 

Ktll£in«ti[ ni?ar, 373 j Roman road* 
wom. 391; m Saxon tinKf, 414,. 
Cot^raiiu;, 3J!?, 

aci. 

^csiite ^inci^ Diod^imn% 375. 

^Higwood,W.G.,3iofl. ' ^''■ 

CWo^, 9t, ar4. 

twora, 324. 

'fi'S. .96, S^; Cddww, 55, 
'T!£.'^’c LiniiJii, 
Galud^btirh, map j*, ^aa. 

«™ fotoftmm*,, ,0,, =97^, 3,3^ 

«™ afli, afi*. an? 

08j 9 297, 

Miitcf. 301 a,, 3317^, 

CommertTj. 343 Kon 

^ 3®. ^'5-8: «im ef. 

55t 57 p Wp Ssj jcabn of, 36. ^3-6d. 

fii «. 68 , iSe* «wj of. 

Commodui (emperor)^ 154^4- 
Commujiiciiwfl*, a, a^iw^lq.; pnj. 

^tOTicTp 13; b?twmi BHtain and ibc 
Continent, 14-13. 

^mpaain, ,31,133, 

■ ■ '> 59 - 

Aian/iiiAi iSg^TtSt 

Condaiis, 266. 

CoDdcrcinzi, at BcnwelL 
Coodidan, 438. 

334, 030. 

^Eueam (cn^ror), sjf, aa^-3, ae®. 
^tanimc r Jemperor), 379^, 340. 
ConiUniiDc III {empecoe), 291-^, 204- 

^5>3«3p>t3, 

Mwiantiii^ Dumnonia, 43^1*, 
Cotniandnoi^le, Fsajikiab emb^ ar. 
337- 

Cdiifianiivii f, cailnnij {nnpcTor}, sx£, 

ot6p 243, 377^1, 

Conitanttut JI {empettir)^ 371^ 383, 
Gonitanthu (ainlvor of Ufe of Su Ger-^ 
mantu), 332* 33^ 
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I CoEutantiui (patrician}, 207, aor, 
^ravlinrtjo ilateaiwdvu, ao^ 

Consular s^vicraorf, rGi, 172-3, 

086. ' 

Contixba, aS6^ 

Conway vabey^ 127. 

Copper, early im per (a [ion off, 
Roman mining of, asBp 231, 

Coquet, river, aiap 4M, 

Cdraclei, aai. 

Cerbridse (Coniopiium), msp t, rafi. 

If), ISO, 490; C. li«i, a&j. 
tjocMnuni> j« Cirencmer, 

CoriEwu, Et, 91, lea, 

Connac oiac Aiftp 246^ 

Cameljm Fubcus^ 

Cornelius Tacituip j*f Tatitua, 

Comovii, 160, 176-7. 193. 

Cvnwall, fi. 7, 439; megitli tbj m, o, j *; 
Eronze Age in. 14; jea coimnunka^ 
b«W 01* 15: Saxon conquest of, 333- 
Spanish and Annori&n inlluence in^ 
24; tin trade. 30, 70, ojcwjj I>ebu- 
nian mmj in, 39; U Tfaie pottery in, 
So-36i in?, €9. 3391 Rouumi eaiups 
in?p 91: viUailn, 217. 

CoretiacLu, 06a. 

Coniopltum, j« CorLtHlge+ 

torpit, 244„ 

Colswnldj, 7 p a, 424; hiU.forts in. rot 
traffic AlonSfe 13; Iron Age culture 
^J“4r 3£»i coini of Dobuni in^ 
5g, %i Belgic penciratinn of. 
wj RoEnAnizadoit^ 168; dense and 
wealthy \-ilia-poptiilatino, 173, ajo. 
217.^19, 

Cntliufp M, Julius, 87, 

Ctrnmiii, P,^ 3a^4 a. 

Caul ter'^plough vri-ta^ 

^tintp see cm&. 

Cov'cniaria, 363^5^ 

Coweo.J. a*33e a, 

Cramondp j66, 

C«iiboriK Chiue, Bfituh coim b 6i- 
■f^niiiurr in, tj^: no villa*, nuuiv 
™agci, 309-10, 317 : Rofuanizaliofi^ 
232; arable replaced by shcecK walks? 

nOJl- 4 jn> iainrua^^l ^ ^_» __ 


224^ 240; impenaJ csTaici?, aa*. 
Grai^OT^^O. GTS.p J 79#., 2TO9 324 It, 


39B ?t.p 441 #1, 

Creeganfordp ^tile cT, map Vi. 437, 

* 7 p, 23, r83; md nt 

Angl^Saxoii buriaj ciulom^ 
Crpnotm, 107-8, 

Crida, 459. 

{a«ugli. Noil*.), map X. 
CriQsby-otKEdca, 136, ^ 

&DLX^, river, mop VI, 374. 376. 

map vu.3B4i d/ fd«: 

St. Gu|Mk at, 335,385. 

Croy HJJ* 140 n. 
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Croydqn* Ai^lo-Saxon oemelcry ai^ 
map vit 3701^ ictdcmciiu louodi 

Cniithin, 31. 

CuichclrUr 41Q; amoiliaj 459. 
CuIkHlcn, 117. 

CumbcrliiKl, IS. ^87, 310; 

OMJ ijDm^ forttncackitu on coaal 

<rf, J37t 143- _ 

Cimcddsp a&3^ sSS jf., a%-gc, 3^4 $i 4- 
Cunc^lanup 3:a0p 433 ri. 

CuncdOj ite MOdciihiaU. 

<I}iiimiiiRton, M. 3^ n, 

Cunjobcltnus [Oymbcliiijc}^ S^T^p 
policy qf, 73-4; iTM BniamtiSi:, 80; 
djeath of, 78^ coini oT, ^jS, 6a; realm 
of, 6op64, 71. 

CupcUadon, 
ww, 166, 3(16. 

Curkpjr, [i8fl. 

Currencyp intlalloii of^ 3D4-5P ai6. 
Currefic>'-l»rSp 39, £9^ 

Curwenp E. Crp 323 a. 

Cutha, 45^- 

Ctithbcr[p St.j w^l-fccmg La Carlulep 

^335p+4fl- ^ 

Cuthwinc:, 4Sd. 

CqthwulTp 4^. 

CucJcryp 334. 

Cybclep 3^. 

Cyba, St.p 3m. 

Cymbciincj SiU Cunoliiicliiitii. 

Cynump 367, 457. 

CymcDa ocrmp Mp Vf^ ^7p 457% 

Cyniic, 366^ 307“®p 45^*- 


Dacnnlngiu^ mAp Dtp 376. 

Dalmatiap yj. 

Danubcp laa, 3^5+ 359. 

Danulitaii prQvioc»+ iSa. 
rs annm (Ttoanaalcj)^ niap tp IIO. 
Darby^ H. C.^ 383 il . 

Daixnth, 339+ 

Du-k 

Dartkogton, map iXt £7^ 4(0* 4^1* 
Danfoni, 83^ 

DarUnaorj 14* 

Davcnt^j 305. 

Davidp St.p 3i3t 435^ 

David, 0-, 338 fLf !?3l a-* 333 a. 
EJcaconi, 305^ 

Owl. »i 37. 45* ^ 

Doan^ farm of* o^ og, S38> 33s. 
D^chclette, J.^ 348 jLi 333 a. 

Dvdamii Catus^ 94P ido-i. 

DecurioiUr 165* 303* ^o6j 224, 3125. 
Dccp filler^ 6. 

Dcgrangli, 93, 9&^ 168. 

Deirat FmLan Kmtiih emmexmas 
of, 413-131 BdvMin of^ 416; Anglct- 
SaaoQ Mitlemcnt of^ 418-19^ 4^3^ 


459; Anglo-Saxon burial OTitoma of, 
454 - 

DcirmAf 418-19; relation lo Ecmicsanip 
4^a433; agrarian motbOLb of| 4515.- 
Dcui^ 303 . 

Dcmelae^ i68l 
D comark, 15. 

D^tooj Nothor^ [sG. 

D^rhanip baiilc of, map vhih 433 p 45 ®^ 
l^porlatioa of Lowland (libaij I46p343^ 
Dwhy, £, 176 . 

Derbyiiture, 9 . 13 , 14 , «a 8 > 830 . 434 . 

Dcre Street, 345- 
Derwontp river, map 418. 
Ddborough mirror^ 65-G. 

Derail, H., 83 a. 

Devrap rnr CbdEer. 

Dcvil'm Cau^ewAVp 137^ 

DcviJ'i dykcp 39 Z. 

Dcvizoi ^3, 56 . 

E>cvcmibJrcp 6p 7^ 59* 9r; plAce- 

namd af^ 437^ 444, 

Didiiia GalJus^ A.p 97-8. 

Dkdiiu Jiitianujp M. (emperor}» i^S- 

PIq Cauiuip M Caf!oUl. 

Dioocse4 dvil^ qSop 39a. 

DiodetuLD (emperoOp 305-G^ 339^ 343, 
jfTOt 34 *- 

Diodonu SiEiulLiip 3]. 

Dlptomasp znililary^ 137. 

Diitancerxlabp^ 148. 

Ditchley, 314, 32 P^ 

Dividaeu^f 36. 

Dobruja, m, i3?p i^Up 133. 
Dobuni^ 59, 67, 6[| 83 ^ gtj 98^ iGS; 
coins ofp 59^ 61-4. 


Dop, TOp 33ip S43. 

Dalaucotbyj 339. 

Dolicbcp liippiicr ofp 363. 

Dollart^ (hop map Vp 343. 

Dolmcnii 9^ 

Domairp^ umpcriaJj, 164, 330| 4-34^. 24D. 
Domasein^i^ A-voDp 163 a., ife n. 
Domesdav jurvey^ 335; popiLLabon al 
time Qi, 178+ 

Domitian fl\ Flaviiu [>otmtiJtmi3» 
perorJ> j 16-30; bi* frouticr'Si^cyt 
133-13, iSp* 

DDfflitiys, Ctt^, u* Afacnobarbuj* 
dciiTiitf/dla6aaj 171, ^ 73 - 
Don, river, map 413, 4T9. 
Dodcittcr (Dannm)* map 1, iio^ 
Donntj], 87. 

Dofchstcr (Dofict; Duiiidvajis)^ map 

I, J68p 18a, ig6p 

Dortbeiter {Da;anH]li map ^iir, iSi 394, 
4^3; burtals in Dylu Hilkt 394; 
bJihopric at, 394+ 39Jt 404- „ , 

Donei, 403,448; mcgaliihf m, 9: Eaily 
Ircm Age in* to, 33,34,29,30^ 
D^buiuan coioi in, §9, 60; Ecrfrum 
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com^ueatp or; RamajiizatiaQ^ iSS; 
deniti popuIitioD^ i7jji 179: vUia^, 
SI 7, 27ij LGnpla, 267; lat« qcmi 131, 
300. 

Dover {Dubrae^ Dubru), map i, 3&-7j 

t 4, 75^,275,360,428; sEiaiB^if, I, 

. iSt = 7 . 35 t 70. 

Dowiw. SerkibiiT, 7, 13, jS, 17s, I77 p 
9W^p 40S-^. 4®6p 4 S 3 j Himpshirc. 
9 / TOp 453: Nofth, 8, la, 13, 3 i6<i; 
South, 8i la, 13, 56, 177, 173, 316, 
395. 453- 

Dowm, the (aikdtarage)r 33. 45- 

Draining, 8, 173, lai, 584-5. 

Drama, 201. 

DroicI, F., 245 Ji. 

DriiEckl, map BC, 4ES. 

DroxTordp map VUi^ 

Druidism, 52, 261. 

Druidi,, 05. 

DuhnovcliauniUj 58, 73+ 

Dubraf, stt Dci\'cr+ 

Duhru^ MM Do ver I 

Duke^ Kc 

JTum&icxibirc^ 144, 285, 

DumnonLui peninsula, S, 7, fi8. 
Dumoonii, 0i^ 91^ 136, r6S. 
Diunnonluin prom. (Liaard), map i. 
Dumnorix, 43, 53. 

Dun^eneis, 368. 

Durming^ G. C., 426 n. 

Duitttablc (Domcdbrivae), map i, 55, 

ifli- 

Dunweb, map vn, 35a. 

165. 

Durham, coiiutyj, 6,269, 2B5, 320,415, 
421. 

Durndvaria, Mr Dmtdscata. 
Durobrivac, in CutOs-, Rochcilcr, 
Dujocx]bn.vac (Dummblc), map t, 55, 
- 1S5. 

Duroccrloruiii Remdrum fRciiiia), 428^ 
DurDtzig)Ci, 81, 51, 136, iw. 
Durovcmiim, nv Canlcrbury. 
dim hUsTom^ 350 --r. 

^ Rrixwurvnd fl 84 -" 5 j 

j 

Dyeing influiitry* 200. 

Dyke HtlU (Darchaicr, Cbcoix)* taj 
Anglo-Saxon boriali In, 334- 

Early Iron Age, ioicqq+ 

Earn, river, 115. 

Euby (CumberlaiMiJ, r2&. 

Eaahuigj 378. 

East Ad^Io, iff Fail Anglia,r 
Eaii An^, 1 a, 59,81,89^ 187.173, a 17, 
300; Analun Kiilaantt of, 336, 350, 
383, 388-^, 4w; dyoaity fit, 356, 
389-90; lark dr contact with Eskx, 
377p 3^^ i rdatiooi with hreroa^ 39J~ 


3t burial ctu^ fai, 443, 453-4; 

place-namci 04, 389-90. 

Bdtl Saxdns, Mi Euex. 

EftiEer, dale pf, 311* 315, 356, 

Eutem rdighmii 283-4^ 

EuU%y, map VI, 360+ 

EbchetEtT (VindomoFa), map i- 
Ebicaioi, 316. 

Eborius, bishop^ 271« 

Eburaeunij tn York, 

Eegfiridp, 42t R^, 440, 

Eddiusj 369 R., 400. 

Eden, river, ia6; valley^ 13^ 14, 

Ed^^-ard I, 353. 

Edviin of Ddra^ 416, 41B-191 433. 
Egoneiham (E^mmamJ^ map viu, 

4SB. 

Egypt, 205, 2^, 

Eisu ,.., 59, 

EkwaJI, E., 19, 532 Jtt 364 iLf 421 n* 
Elbe, river, map V* 12?, 337-404^ 
EJbe-Woer distriir^ 344, 

E%er, F., €7,45411, 

Elmet, map tx, 419, 

Elsdon, 2 Gd. 

Ely, IiJc df, gft^; monkj of, 393- 

Empcrprvwomip^ 1S5, 16^70. 

Emit river+ map 33B-4T, 

Ew-Weser sresi, 345, 

Engliih Channel, 15, 3^ 

Epadeeui, 58-9,81. 

Efwna, s68v 
Eppiilui, 58, €2i 
ErconwiJd, Hilltop, stol 
Eikdale, 238. 

Eaes. 15 p 37, 5 ^p 3^7. 4=3? 
letilement oT, 33€, 371-^1379« 
dynaiiy of, 347^ 375 j codtaci with 
Kmi, 372, 375-71 relation with 
MiddJiefsc uh Wchcx, 571^, 39>5f 
lack of pagaii ranaim in, 373-4*40]; 
placr-oamcs of, 373* 375* 401; lack 
of contact with East Anf^lia, 977^ 387^ 
Wl i lUdvc Hindval in, 445-6,452-35 
buiiaJ cmldim in, 373, 377, 449. 
Ethcldrcda^ St., 393. 

EudoKi, 338, 345 j onf ser JuteL 
Eumcniui, 282 il 
E uPapiui, 243 a. 

Evam^ Sir Aj^ut, 257^ 

Exet^ (Isca Dumnqniomna), map 

9a 168, 193, 196. 

Eyiuham^ nnap vm, 4^^458- 

Fabridui^ r44R,, 1460., 

^ n. 

Fai^ord* Anglo-Saxon cemcEciy aip 

Faux, 245, 

Falcn, m Hoeciui. 

Fanum Cocidi, 
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FarLoiEUM!^ 458. 

Faiui^ aSp a!uf jAf Vlil4iL 

Famhimp gao. 

Faaca, 161. 

FajtMiu^ 309, 311,315. 

Fftverth&mp map vr^ 3^0. 

Favtmiui Fadli^ 184. 

Fecrtugp map vr, 37B; Aikgto^aaoa 
Cancttry m, 373. 

Fdli of CfvwEafid^ 335 p 
F cimy Stratford {Ma^oviiuuiq)| map i«. 
Fcna, the, Hp la, sOp 9*, 173^, 179. arg^ 
2^^ 3; eenira of early Saxon KtdeoKi:] [p 

357 p 363-9^ 3?*> ;393i 4^*1 4*3. 4^3^ 
Koman cxploitaboD af, 384-^ j; DAT^ 
ricr besween Eajt and AogliAp 

39 r; relatiaQ to Wcsssea^ 395-^* 4*57- 
0^ to WarwieJa^p 409; Uj McrctOp 41&- 
17; native Eurvival 38^1 453, 
Ferfisg, 378. 

Fethanlra^^ 4.50, 

Ficld-ditm^ 497; Locals 397, 299^ 

301^331-2. 

Field-f^'iuinap 3iOj an^ 443~3- 
Fiky^ sS^. 

Fmlilcrrf^ ^pCp ^^4- 
Fimuburh fra^pncnt, 34£r 
Fb&mboFQLigb Head, map tx, aBSp 418^ 

Flavia Caesoriorabp aBo. 

Flaviillt jvr DomiliaiElp Voipaxtaii. 
Fleam dykop map vn^ 391. 

FlettrCp H. 390 nr, 448 au 
Flint implant^tip surviviJ gf, aj* 
FlmElliirep r n., 9 a.* 330, 

Flonia^ P, Afifiiui^ ^3p^- 

aSS, a%p 5«v 3I4^15 j 3S9^ 
Fodkiatnenc, 35, 31$* 375, 

Fooc-plqn^hp a8. 

Fordec (Cwnai)p Tiflp 147. 

Fonsti, deaj^ex of, m ISronzc 
*^*^«®**^* S7 p J by ItoftuifB. 
17S* iSrp a 14; by Anglo-SnjttKCB^ 178, 
3a5-€p and Book V ^KCnai. 
Fnrcitward lihift of popuiatuu^ 178. 
ForCir, lift, 

Fortb (Bodot^^j <=ap tp 114- 
Forthr-Clyde iithmuip rag* 140^ 147, 
FortH fij 7s 24 j Bdfliic;* 2^ 44^ 46- aed 
ice £ar£f/id, hill-rarti. 

Forum, t9pa-3p a*l-ap ^44, 
FcsBcWa^tlWp9i-a,94, 

Foaf, SkT CynJ^ 179 877 §37 

^39 T*-p 435«- 

Frampiotip 97a. 

Teiuicy^ viL 

FFmkrnrf-ajn..\f ain^_ 133, 131, 

Frankuh contacta with 
je%«llQ1^45a. 

*73, 378-5. 584, 343.344,3jo; 

^lian^ map 


Kentp 36a t 


Fmotnar^ 987. 

FrOTordp Arigf[>Sa,:toD cemetery atp 
map VI14 400—7k 

FHsia, 348, 54&, 305-^? crutEfarnn 
facooebea in, 349^ Tirpm in, 341, 550^ 
361; mEuenoe oa Kent Bod York-^ 
abirci 413, 

Friiiam, in Sritaliip 337P 419; on Conti- 
nentp map v, 338, 341* 344, 350. 
Fronueri^ Romany t^i the Fo»e 
gr-aj Tmjao'a pdicy as to, 101; 
Hadrian*^^^ taip. 129 militar y 

and fiTianri d aipccU ofp 
Frontmuip Jutiue;, 

FuJI^p a 19, 939. 

Fullofiudci^ 

fundtitj 9 M. 

Fnrfooi (fie^LumJp 295, 441 a. 

Fillip trade inp 245. 

Fumaem^ metaULirgical^ 331 j 933, 

Ivi! ComeiiilS. 

Gaer* Y, nuar Brecon, 119 . 

Goiiu (emperorp ^C^iguja'Jp 75-8, 
GoJava (Aniib-lcsideJ^p map J. 

Gdba (empemr}j toB* 

Galeziui (tX G^miiu ValeritM !hfaxi- 
mianus, emperor)^ 2S0. 

Gait*, 37 It., ^ 41,4^ 47. 

GoEda^ 94. 

GaUk: EmpirCp 205P 974. 

Galloway^ 13, 147. a86* 3ro-l9. 

Qallii^ Dkiiiu. 

Cariannonum (Bm^b Gutle^^ mop 
Carmangabis^ 9 = 58 . 

Caitl^ 39^ 33 p 4^, 50-ip 53^ j 2 , 230v 
44ft; connexion! with Witaifi, 39 
!cqd.^ Casar'i copqueit ofj. 39 

local gOVeiTtmrnt iiip 166-^7 p 1 mrni^^-. 

tioDwinp iB 9| mbaiiiaatinn, m, 187^ 
8; the j™fcu in, 220; piottery rrooip 
^9flF ^ 7 w 24^; Briiuh craAvnen aent 


mtSLO, 369, 440; urhiia cumval LOj 
^433p 434-5- 

Oauuih mcrchantiip 220! aciilplnr at 
Iiatb,aftft. 

Ccddingei (Ycadin^], map vr, 372P 4ft9. 

Cceiep 99?. 

Gcgingai^ map vi^ 376, 

C^lygacr,. taj. 

Geamidu!, 997. 

# 1 ^ 411 ,263. 

Cennniiui npoa^ 149^ 

Gcoflivy of Monmoiitlii gM-^^ 399, 
Gcoffrapliy of artiaiB, 1 Mqq. 

Geology orBritoin^ 1 Kqq+ 

Corgorap [87. 

Cennan lodctyp in migration period 
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S44'5ii 447; burial cmtocoi ofp 

Gcrmaiu, 3:3^ m5i 
Gcrmanicuip 1^4^ 

Gcrmanufij. St+i 3Pr» ^tl^ia, 

331 . 359. 354 -^ 338. 43 '> 435 ' 
GermanjTj Caesar in^ 33-4: umuence on 
BritUh art, 65; Augiut^ and* 74! 
Gaiuj and, 75; DomEiIan i ttip 
11B; Ei^otoian iitp laa, r^CHt i43h 
i^Sp iSa-f Rcmiu] feru in, 137; 
rcinfbrrcmcnti iitHiip 14^j immigra- 
EioQ (Tom* 335’'5IJ Kmpka 

ID, 467* 

Ccwia, 403, 

Gcwiiw, map vm, 403--4, 
Giant'Cojuinnp 373, 381. 

G\(\^f map Wp 3%, 

Cndaip 37Ip aa3"4p 398, 30r, loSp 313, 
3I3 p 3*0i value of bii book 

diicii&cd, jaS-g ; on Mom Badonieud^ 
333. 399 . 4 ^ 3 t 46®^': «• ^nmni 
of the Britaim'p 354^ on too Aovcnlui 
Sajconiinip 35^71 on the cofujiicst 
of spulJi-cait BfitaiTlp 378r-8[| 43^, 
relation to the Wat Suon annals, 
400; on the dcstnactioB of towiHp 
439-4; nn the BHdih Cburch, 433! 
on the firitksh lun^onu^ 439; on 
Bntiih lurvlvalt 451- 
Gililaodp 126. 

Girton, An^o-Savon ccmetciy al, nmp 
vn, 386-7. 

Cladiatonp 30 Z. 

ClaSp imparted, 70i S 37 i duuiijk 

factiimip 327 p 23^; capcKTled, 245^ 
Glaxtocbury, 24-3p 83-3+ T^i ^70, 
Gtcaiyran read ter p SU Ckana-tef^ 
Qlcndalej 420. 

GEevump m# Gloueestcr^ 

GEouceiter [Gleavranocailerp Gjevum)» 
map 427; foriresi at?p sjp 

105, [ti; rdlonyp 185P 168, 176; 
Saxon capture oTp 433i 43 ^- 
GkuoatenliLTCp 29^ 339^ 272- 
Gebaimiuin (Abci^ijrennyJt map 1* 
Codalmin^p 37OW 
Cododdin poems, 419^ 

Geiddip iS^^okleliC pLaee-naman 
Gold, iworkiog of, (»3, 3^8-$; trade in« 
7 ^- ^ 45 - 

‘Golden age of Roman Bntalti*^ nlo^ 
Goldsmiihd, 329, 334+ 

Gopdnuuibam, mxpi3ep4iB. 

Gofidian III {empme}^ 274. 

Gocdon-Walkcf, F. C., x. 

Gomn* the Ratfap 355. 

Cwins. ““P vni, 393-4^ 

Go 4 hk war, 

C«>w, 34’. 3«- 

Gower petunmla, 283* 

JTio.i K 


Grueo-EtruKan artp mfluence on 
Cdtie, 348. 

Grain, tax or levy ooi ace ofinons^ 
GmnnuSp 368. 

GmKngion, 330. 

Gntian {«nperor)» 287-8, 299. 
Gracian fuduiper), 291^ 

Graupius, Mens, [J3-I7« 

Gravel mils, 8p lo-i?. 

Giayp A,p 392 H. 42a 44311-1 

455 

Great Addtnglonp spou('handled um 
from, 387- 

Great Chdierford, 3 t 3 - 
Great Cboters (Aedca)| map i, a^7p 
280. 

Great Ormc‘'i Head, 33 ^- 
Greece^ hnnugraiion troiu* 182- 
Grimtby^ 41^ 

Dfimdyj & B., 3'£4 a. 

GkU, o.i 162^ 

GuatUnek 422. 

Guenodota, 289. 

GtiUdowii, Aji^:IO'Saxon cemetery atp 
map V], 3^, 

Guildk, 201 Hi 
GuthlaOp St, 385. 

Gwynedd, 38^ 

Gyrwe, map vn, SSg, 409, 431 a 

Habiianeium fRiilngbam), map tp 15B. 
Haddintgcondurci 312. 

Hadrian (P. Aj^uj Hadrianuip on- 
pemrK 128-40, 230^ hil poliqy in 
regard (o towns, 195. 

Haririan's VVaU^ J24* 131 xqq-j l^Op 
i 5 ^- 3 p asiifk 265-^. M-il, a75p 
flBa, 28S-7* afl^t 294, 299. ™m- 

port^ Wtm die Antonino, re¬ 
paired, i49;dEiixoyedund^rUhinuip 
151-^; rebuilt by Settam 1581 I 7 ^p 
EEO 41 trade aezoap 245; destroyed un¬ 
der AUectuii 277J rebuilt by CoDitari- 
Um, 278; destroyed under Valenti- 
nian?, 284; rcslored 1^ Thcodoaiiis, 
»85,f end of* 387-8; in the jVoliiLB, 
395; Ghrhtianity near, 3 l( 3 ^*l. 
KaatingU, map VI, 367, 453* 

Hallingp 378- 
HaUingbu^^ 37^8+ 

Hallitait period^ 15^ 30 , 56, €3;- 
Hal ton Cbaterm (Jdunuunl}, luap n 
Haltwhistle Burn^ 138, 

Hamble, rivei-, 384 
Hambledon Hill, 

Hamblclcn Hills, 4>4« 

Hampobire, B, 10, t73p 

iii4,9i7,979^ Jutci in, 33ft 3+7. 3G9, 
381-9, 398^ 49^ 45ij: egn- 
EM=xiiHi with Kent, 377; >Sest Saxnu 
fx-eupaUon of, 395-403, 405; laeh of 

k 
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ccmcteriei iia* 3^: pjAce-oAiiiB aI; 
347i 37St 4*t p 4W Gcwusac 4^3, 
Hminitiricyj 331), 

F^ging^bowh, »56™9 p 

lULflwclL^ Anglo-SaKOn scttlcnicilt it, 

^371- 

Hirdctip D. E, flag fi. 

HuxUmot Caitle-^ 157*4^®, 

Hlrimjclia^ aG6. 

Horlyii Bay^ 24. 

Hamham hUI^ Ang!g-Ssuo& Ccmctory 
atp map vufj 4qa. 

Harraw tiilL [Sux^), 313- 
Harrcrvfc-ay^ ihc^ 13^ 244^, 

Pciiat {tifitculLi pFTim,^^ 

ma p I . 

Hailihgfidd, Angli>-Suoo csnctcry at, 
map VB* 3S6-7. 

Ha»L>dc]p map Vi^ gSBj, 570^ 
Has^trfidd, F+^ vi, lao n., 124 a,* 125, 

^232, 

356 n., asa. 

Havre, 297. 

Hlwkcra, ■? j 1. 

Hawkesp G. F. d, x, ai» 212 395ILj 

4^ n. 

Hebrides,. [3, 

Hcdgcrley, +53. 

Hcklclbcfg, 335 a, 

Hrli -na^ St., 31^2. 

HcIiopaEb, luppicer of^ 363« 

Heivctil, 33+ 

Hclviui Pertiiiajt, P, [eiBpeiyif)^ 154, 
HengitE, 312, 314, gaov 336* 353, 353: 
provemume of, 346, 4taj pemgm 
336; traditiciu of, 357-g> 379-ei, 
- 457^ 

HcDgiitbury Head, aai 64. 

Henry of Huniiiigdon, 3391, 

Hcrculo^ 153^ 363. 

HiseiiUt proiiL {HanUnd}, map 1, 
HerefartUhirt, 67, 1 j«, 454.5. 
Hciodiu, 159, 179, 

HertfordUlire, *7, sB, 50, 57, 5S, an* 
ogfmexLOia wlili Eim, 57s; Kudty 
of pagan rcmaini in, 372J nailve 
mrvival in, 4.3a. 

HerstinBOSj map vw^ 3II6* 

Hothiun, 263, 

Ai^jw, 119, 

Hicce, tnap vit, g86. 

trade in. 70, *43. »4i-«- 
Higb Crora (Veadnajc), nmp 93^ 
High Down, Anglo-Saxon Ctmtlcry 
map in, 3 ja, 

ppovinoiai, iSg^ 

Rocbosler [Brcmeniuin)j, map r. 

HiU-rorth 10, 30, 44, 53^ 36, iSfl; HaU^ 
Jtatt^ ajt La Ttie, 23; dwii: decay. 


§ 7; few in Brigandi, 67; nmong 
iluins^ 67, tj 1-12' in CoHWolcii, 6®; 
m Soddo^, ] 15, iBi; in Wolo^ 139, 
iBz; in Border and Lowland rrgion, 
1 ^ GaoJj 187-8; revival of in 

bitk century, 31^. 

Mrforin di4^ai, 190-I, and tn Gap|M>- 
Iinu5> Sportian;, Lampridiua+ 

Hutoria 283, 589, 3124 314, 

3^, 346, 378* 3%, 4 > 3 . 4SII; U* 
she Ncnmm. 

Hilcb^ 453- 
Hitchin, 391, 

Hod Hitl. 

Hodgkin, R, H., ix, 341 n., 345 a., 363 
n., 364 3^n., 386 

4O0fl.j 4^PLj 

Holdern«j 4‘B. 454- 
Hi)li*od, 2 S, 33^, 346, 44^ 

Hdlaod (Lines.). 38£^ 

Holma, T. Bioe. 33 «-, 37 45. 45 . 

Hoblem, 33^ 344- 
Holivtnia, J. H., 341 n, 

Holybcadj, 278, 3101, 

Honoritii {emperof}, 28^-9, 291-4, 
396,1198-^, 306,314.431. 

Horace, 71-a. 

H««, 314, 33S, 35!j, 355, 357, 457. 
Honei, aaj, 3^5. 

H«his«, 3&-9, 43, 4 ft 5 L 83-3. 

Hocei, 200. 

Homo, ID towiu„ X9c^i, 193* 197, 
igg-aoi, ao6. 

HomotEeoda [Borcovioiiuii}, map r, 
„ 135 A, 15^ 143, 156, 245, stSa. 
Habner, E., S2 (t 
Hufhendeo, 453. 

Humber, rivtf (Abus)^ niap r, 7, la, 
* 3 i a^cv 041, 285, 357, 3^^! 

4^0-12, 4I4ip417k4«S.4^S , , 

Hiunbrsua, 411-17,433,4^^; irlation 
to Merdo, 3%, 416-17; ration to 
Bemicia, Q^lic namci ornor^, 
446; buiioJ emtomt among, 449- 
Hume, D., 5. 

Hungedbrd^ 4^. 

Hunnum (Hmtoa GhcstcmV, map i. 
Huni^ 342. 

Humbug, |o^ 64-5, 

Huutdif!^ 285. 

Huaa, 422. 

Hwaeibcrbtj abbots 343+ 

Hwicce,i kin^om cif, 409-rou 

Hy«g», 45a- 

HymbroncEisd, hv Humbremo. 
Hypocaujti, 127. 

Hyibe, 37 Ji. 

lalonua Contrebn, 2S6. 

Iberian poimsuiat % 14- 
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loclp 356, 416-17. 

IcEni, 30, 5B-9, 01, 08 , 168, 39^; li^cir 
Kubmiutcm, 87; revolt agaiiut Oito- 
riui, QS^; uiwer BdoidifucBL, 991-104, 
Wfty, 13, a^o, $91-3. 405. 

4 ofl. 

IcWcU, mzp viTp Angio^axon crcnfi^* 
tion pott^ from, ^7. 

Tclin^ai, 416. 

Ictii, yu, 

41a. 4aM, 454. 

Idle, nvcf ^ 416, 

Debater, ary. 

ILIdcy (OlkstnaJj, map i, 1^7+ 
lUIngwof th, C,. 441 n. 
lUtud, Si.f 31a. 
iV&ifMj, fir, 397. 
lUyTicuOTp count cfj 397^ 599, 
Im-migraiiuii in Ronmn period, 181—3. 
ImperirAl eiiataj doiiiait4S7 imlui- 

Uies, 338-9. 

$r^>(rmny pr^amiularff 161 . 

IiuhiuthiU, 1 tj seqq. 

In Den Utida (Beverley)* ™*P nt. 418- 
Industry, 189^ 336 hiiicHy of, 

330 - 6 , m 5tli century^ ^07-0. 

Inc, \iya of* 446-8, 

Itifantidde* zD^^i 33a. 

Ingacvona, 338, 

InbumaticMi, %d^; MT AngiesSaxese 

bujiai cusTrimi, 

Tiuignio^ 398-9. 
inbfprwtaiic RfmanOf 36 j^, 
In-vadenorBriTain,. their p^yrienJ types, 
16 lcqc:|4 in hi^nml and lowluid 
Eoru, 3. 

Invasioiu, Belief peoplc\ 9» 15; Got- 

delic and EryLhonie {supposed^x l^i: 
Bdgic, 33; CaaorV 32 seqq,; Chud- 
iUi^ 76 irtjq.) Anglo-SajicMi* 13, 18^ 
31^ aod Bf»i V 
Invcrocai^ 14. 

Iona, 3 to. 

IpswicL, Anglo-Saxoa cemetery at, map 

Vll,590. 

Imniaii art, 248. 

Irclaiid, J5, s|^3; La Thne pcnetraiioii 
of, 35; A^cota'^f prqjeetcd mvasiain 
of* 1J4, Jiyi trade with^ 

Celtic ^ in, 453* 357^ 451; Chrii^ 
tiajiity in, 3± 1-13^ 

Irish annaluti,349; raidl^ 139,172,343, 
378, aSa, 305, 313; € 13, t^* 03, 

98; settfementi in Briuun, sS2, 389, 
310; wolf-hound, 343; and ter Scou. 
Iron, Briliih depqaitl of, 52; wtirking of, 
pfC-Koman^ 44, 69, 233; Rdzhjid, 
3 W, 2ig, 337^, 332-4; [fade kii fo, 
»^ 3 - 

Irthing. river^ r36, 131, 265, 310, 
liaac {taivemdih}^ 270 rL 
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Isca* /« Caerkon^ Exeter. 

Itii, 364. 

Isla, riverj 

IiJc of {Mona), map t. 

Idc of Wight {VectiiJ, map J* 90, 2r3- 
14, 27B, 31a, 

Isuriumj iM AJdhorDUgh. 

ItaUan^ di^ physical type* 184. 

Italy, immigration rrmn,. tBa, 164-5; 

trade with* 241?; count of* 281 a,, 397- 
Itchen, river, map vni, 364^ 
firm pfT isneam mUi, 389. 

Ituna, set Solway, 
luppitcr* 262-3. 
iui x^adii, t6 r+ 

Ivel, river, map vir, 386. 

Ixworlh, An£l>SaX0D cemetery at, mao 
vn, 3S6. ^ 

Jade bay* map 34 0- 
Jeromc, St,, 313. 

J^tp 70. 

Jewellery* 0391* 234.; Anglo-SaxOfS* 333* 

34 ®-^^ 3 ^i- 3 t 3 &bp aSjSt 395’ 

John (eenperoc), 293. 

JollifTe, J- E. A., 361 PL* 364 rt.^ 375 n.^ 
377 »’P 4 a 3 n., 443 a. 

JoKph, St.p. of Anmathea, 370. 

Judaea, 107. 

Jultan (emperor]^ 243, 285^ ^73, 283-4^ 

Ju^UB, iflf Didiui. 

Juliui (Ghriitian martyr), 271* 

Jidiuj AgriooK Cn,, 113-19^ iSs-^^ 
193-4, 230, 375,^270. 

JuIjiu Laaar, set Caenr. 

Julius Civilis* ro8, 275. 

Julius CLasidanui, J03-4 p ^70. 

Juliui Frcxotihui, Snt.* 116^17^ 

Julius Se^'oui^ 140, 
juliua Verus^ CL, J49, 171, 

Juliui Vind^ t* 106. 

Justioun, 3^-5, 343. 

Juatinui* r#r Justinian. 

Juta, continemal boma of, 336-7* 343, 
84 ^* 25^1 English Kttl^enU nf* 
M6> 55 '.: in Kent. sjG. 2 l^h 

565-4: IR Hanis and T.O.ft,, map 
336. 347p 36=1 361-a. 

39M. 493. 453 ; •Hic jLthh Souiii- 
cait’, 377: and tlainham Hill. 400, 
Jutland, Jutcf in, 337 > 345 ; *od Heagii, 
346; cultUM ct, 36:5, 

Kanmium^ sm Caerhun. 

K 4 inla:ke, J. B. P.* 213 n.p 442 ^ 

Keeney, C. S,, 430 a. 

KcjUer, A., 179 n, 

Keith, Sir Arihurp e8. 

Kelvedoa* Anglo-Saxon cemciery at, 
373 - 
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KcxnpatEuij Ani^o^utn] cfltietery atp 
map vm> sBfi-?* +5^ 

Kcnoicster (MagiiJic)^ map t. 
fUndnckjT. D*, 91 ,958 *-*361 n. ^ 30a rt.p 
395 ^1- -j™ P 451 

Ktanelp rivwp map vm, ipo* 40^-3- 
Kciii (C^ti&dp Ckntuani, Caritwarc)^ 
iu iportip 15; HaJl5talt settlcmo^t in^ 
39 - 3 ; Bdgac illp 97-^, 5^^: Caaar 
*nd, 36 » 38. 40 p i 7 p S»”i 5 

RomajusaiidH^ 167; dense 
173; viUai^ 913^217,2^; 
potlcncx tn, 9331 wogJIcu induitfy in, 
23g; laaii^png-bwb io, 939; midm 
in^ 309; Vorligicni kij. 314; Jiltci in, 
345 i 3+^1 3^ii 3®3^J Ttuimiic 
settlement of, 337-^P 379 p 


401* 405» 423, 4 m 4 S 7 ^p 
344p 346p 37&P 3^1; plaDc- 

nantes 34 ^ 7 > 37 ^ 378 p 497 - 8 p 
445: burial cujtomi m^ 3fil"3i 377. 
403. 449: jewdlcfy of, 333, 349 p 
362-3: cemmici isf* 34^, 362-3^ 406; 
cnnUcIS with tlanta luid the I.O.SV.p 
^4-^p 377^ 4ot^; with SusscK and 
Surreyi 369-71; with Essexp 372- 
5-7 j with 


3. 375-^1 Weasesj 4941 with 

Nortiiiunbriap 412; Imcar earthworks 
IDp 436; ^ricLiItu^ history of^ 44O] 

t 43k 455 i Britkh lurvivaJ, ami Anglo^ 
axon Bodety iuj 3691 40 ^k 4341 456^ 
444, 446-0P 451^? Choalijmity in, 

370. 43 ^, ^ 

Kxncvdk (uncs^)| 3081 
Rettcfingp Anglo-SoJcnn eemetcry at^ 
map vn^ 387, 

Kilm for drying wheat, 221^# 
KimmcridKc clay, 19; shde, 70+ 
KingdoEm, in Srildn, 81 439; poii^ 

of Qojiidiiu towards, 86-7; of NcrOp 
94- 

Kingitoa (Kent)p Anglo-Smion cemt- 
icry map vi, 363. 

Kirkby iliorc (Si^vomaomi), map i. 
KJcin^Asper^lr, 935 A. 

Knig^hls^ 3^5~4- 
Knrowl HiUp 313. 

Labicousp T. Adiu, 42^ 45p 50, 51, 
T^bour In minap roodiliom of, ^ 90 ^- 
Laciodorum (TowcoEcr], map 
Lub (Kcai)p 447-S, 
l-ake Diiixictp 177. 

Liike-vilUgap 94, ami m Glutonbiiry, 
Meue. 

Lommennuir Hilbp 145^^ 

Lanouhirc^ 6^ la* i lo^ 233+ 241»492. 
iMcaiEcr, 965. 

LonehetEcr {tAngOVkaum)^ map 1^ 968, 
Landng, 367. 

Laud-lci^uKp flin, 344. 


Land's End (BolerLiim promOp map it 
* 3 ' 

Langv^ m early BHtam, i0p and ut 

Cdtic, Ijidfu 
Lark, river, 386^^ sS^h 
'I jte Cdtjc'^itsCdUc. 

La Tine dvilixatioup 15; infiltmdoti 
iiiio HaUsEait ditto, 93; takes roor» 
34-^^ L. T. art in BritMLn^ 85 9<tiq.> 
247 Beqq^p 4i«d Celtic Art, 

Latm-ipeak^p 194 p 995 p 316. 

Lalis, a66. 

LavaExae (Bdrwm)^ map Z, 157- 
Ijca valJi^p map VI, 49,84. 

Lead mioB, 59 f pre^Roman, S9"70; 
Rjgman^ a 19, aaS seqq^, water^pipm, 

Leatfecri 2.13^ anrfjw Hldca. 

Leeds, £/l ;px* 65 249 fi., 25411., 

»57 358 ir-, 34S jff., 349 Jt, 561 a-t 

395-®. 393 i 4 W " * 4 « 7 ^i 434 
430 n;^ 45 O”'> 

itgatm AtipiiU pApratiorf^ tOt* 
itgoiKi mMcmf 169, 

161-9 . 

Lc^iollum (CAitlcfofd), map 1. 
l^ions, 33, 4^Jp 48. 93. ^49. 

991: scrcngui of, 137-8^ 
i. A^otnx, J09. 
if. .Adiutnx, 109, 114, iz0, 123. 
iix Au^ta, 77 p S3, 90-4,96, 99p roi, 
105,loa, 139,142-3,147,172,230, 
379. 

iv. klaccdmiicaj, 76. 

vix Vicnijc* ta8^, 142, I72x 

viL fCacsar'i)^ 3b, 3^, 44. 

1X+ Hiipana, 77+90, loo^ io9-5i I07- 
9, 115, 938* 

St. (Caouir's)* 36, 38. 
jtiv, Gmina, j6, gog int> 

X3C, VaJertft Victrix, 75>90 i loi, 105- 
8, 113-14, 139+ 149, 173, a^D. 
Leicester (Ratae), map it io8j 17S, 
196,217, 241,497. 

Leicestenhire, Anglo-Saxon scttlcrnent 
ofp 386, 416. 

Ldirtwardme (Sravomuroj^ map 1, 
Leminae, tu Lympne. 

Lemanis, S4* Lymptiie* 
licnui, 980. 

Leo 1 {pope), 311. 

LeriRS> 311. 

Letlsbrid^^, T. C.* 384 n. 
iietocetum (Wa)l)i map 1. 

)« 40 ciimm (Loughor), map t. 

Icr Angtifnim ti Wirmmmf 344. 
l^deOn^ lumultis at, 66, 71. 

Ixias, i2i 

IJ^hibouse at toilo^ne, 75. 

LLmbury (Lygeanbnr^)^ 45)8. 
Limenevrare, 361,. 368+ 
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J^ncr, 147; cuter (in GcrmAny),. 
H 3 - 

Limeatenc, CArbcniimui, [3; jujwic, 
j*/ cclite. 

/iWfiWi, aSf;, a 9 l 4 ,287-8, ag^ij 2517,. 399, 
iimta, sub-Ronum, 320. 

LlnchnKre, 3G7. 

lincaln (liiidcm), roip t, Uj 91, eoo- 
1, 105p ie7t iiov 165, i£®, 17a, 176, 
341^ 263^ 413; Ld eajLy SaxDd tiioa, 

4 r 4 -'ifi. 41 9 p 437 f 43 fc 4 S 4 t 456 - 

Lkfrcotn 7^ 414. 

Iw 5 t^ ^ 

173-5. ai7^ aja^ 387^ 4isj diviskms 
of^ 383 - 

Lmcoliuhirc Wclda, 3J&G, 414, 418, 
HodiirArac, map 4^0^ 4^1 rs.f 432. 
Lindq^dst^ S., 362 r. 

LinebW, 388,418^ 431 ft-t Adfsla-Sauac. 
scitiemeut «, 412-16^ 4^3~4r 4541 
dynasty Dr,4i 3; buriat ciutopu 414. 

lilcnMTp 194+355* aaSj 357. 

Lildc WUbfihain, Angle^Soaon 
lery at, map vii+ gW-yK 
liitlebnctnigh (Scsaocuin}| map i. 
liv« stock, aaE. 

Livingstono, D., 178 r, 

Lixjird {Durnnonium prom.), map i, 
LEanmciln, 35, 1S8. 

UonymyiiMii, 231. 

LocoJ gdvcrnmeiit^ 185-^ aoC. 

Loclce, John, 5, 

Lofrtj rrver^ 350. 

Lolliui Urfadcut, Q+p 140-9, iGa 
Lcnnbardi, 339. 

Lnodon (lAndimum, Auguiia]li 184, 
173, 196, 241^ 359, 271* 377-S* aatp 
284, 286, a99, 300, 303, 3136^ 376, 
457; cifly Ktikmcfit 14 71; df^i 
and itraiesic centre at cxmquQL, 90^ 
idtj t03^ 190^ SAokod hy BgoidiuLB, 
im; slatyj ofj iGO, 170^ imm^nmEi 
in, t8i-3j 183; early giwth of* igoj 
fqntbcdj l95;sueQrp 197-8; in dm try 
in, 334; port ctf 341 ^ mint atj 2423 
aAff tbe RemarUp 317; in car]y 
Sornn tmua, 42^ 4^ ^S-8^ 4^3; 
reUfinni with Maddfeiea* 373; 

Kent and Ewl, 3731 3®®! church gC 
St. Pclicr^n-^^orilhiTl^ 437^ 

Lon^ borrcwi, 3, iG seqqi- 

Lang-headed people, iSieqq^* 164. 
Long Wittenhom, Anglo-Saxon ceme^ 
Dcry *tp 40^7+ 

Longovidum [LanchatcrJ, map i* 968 . 
Lot, F., 2^. 439 n. 

Loughoc (L^comm], map 1. 

Low Countnea, i^p 1^ 

Lower Britain, rTa-S- 
Lower Shiplakt, Anglo-Saxon buriali 
2tj 4 °S« 


5^8 

144-5. 147; 


Lowlands, Sconiih, 114, 
coai in, 532. 

Lowland zone, r ^q-p 175-6. 

Luctui [apocryphal king of Eritaiii)^ 
370, 

LuculUtip W SaUusliiu. 

Lnguvallium^ r« Cariijlc^ 

I-une valley, a66, 

Lupidnyj, 2^3-4^ 

Lupuj, m Virius. 

Lnielia Faiiiiorum CFans)k 3871 302,. 

438. 

Luion, AngJo-Saxon cemetery at, 38G, 

407. 

Lutudorum, 330. 

L>dncy, 35,23a, 343, 264-5. 
Lygconbrirg [Linabury}, 408, 458. 
L^mingc, ^1- 

Lympee [Ldnaoii; Lecnanae^P rnap 1, 
79. * 75 . 3 ^ 1 . 4 * 8 . 

Lyoni, 287 i bude of, 155, 17a, 

Macdonald, Sir 93"-. ll8, 

1480., 15319., l&on. 

MocododLLon Cdiiit,6l. 

^fiichynUctb, tl3. 

Macatac, t57-8u 
Macflln,458x 
^taelgwnp It* Moilcim. 

Magioviniiiin, it* Fenny Stralford. 
Hubert (niilitaryL 23 1,283,2G7,397-^. 
Magloennus, mv o^Icun. 

Mognae, r#f CarvOroji; Kcnchcitcr« 
Mognendiu (cmpecor in Gaul), 283. 
Maiden CasUe, Si, 91, [68, 19& 
hiaklibiac, 217, 3fo. 

Nlailoin, 290, 4Sp A, 460. 

Mainz* 94^ 287. 

Moison Cjut^j 19OL 
Molu^orL, 15^ 

Molmosbury, 59. 

Mtnlton (Comoi.L Anglo-Saxon ceme- 
toy at, 386; (Vnrki.}, map US, tio, 
112, a34p 418. 

Mnlvrm mill, €. 

Mamiliaiiii% sr4 Pompomuf, 
Mamuduxn, tH Mon^ota. 

\1jul, Ide of [MarLa]|, map i. 
hlanau Guotodin, 389. 

ManccETcr (Mandu^Mduiil}, map t. 

Mancbatm [?i'fafnuduai]|, map I, G,. 

127. 

hfandubmciujl, 47, 49, 51, 5$. 
MflLiuiijeiicdiuiii (}irLiDoe[lar}j map r. 
blaponus, 2G5. 
hforcxliinjLB, at Ammianikit. 

MorcelllLUf 10 Ncradni, Glpkiu. 

March, 384. 

Martian, empemr, 35a, 355, 4^57. 
Marcm (iinirpcr), 291. 

Marcus Aureliui (emperor}, 
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Mu^unum HU1}» map 1, z 13. ' 

Martduntim {^rtEUurUitn), ump j. 
MorkcCB, 344 f and Xiv Txttum. 
Moz’lbdrouf'D Dowzii> 55p 319. 

Kitamc a^, 37, 56. 

Man, aSa-Sp 565^ 

MancUki, 3IT^ 

Majtin, St,p of Ttw, JI &, 

MajtiRLif I 

Manon^ An^o-Saxoa ccmcEoy m, map 
vu, 409, 

Mar>^pcrtt, map i, lao flr, 156 n. 

MahiUp 243. 

MaiJock^ 230. 

Maucs, a68. 

Matunusp a&€. 

MaurcLBJtiap E€^ 

Maxell ^inedi^p a^, andSH Maximum. 
M[uc]ma CacaaTicmia, a80p a?8Gr 
Majumian {M. Aurelius Valeritis Maxi- 
mi^us, enipcror)j 375”^^ 

Mudmuj, Maim^a (luurperjp 

3^-4.3* 3i 34^- 

Ma^miu, MM TrcbdlLiiL 
!?i3. 

Mearcracdc] Buma, 457. 

Mearc, 65^ 70. 

00,1 

MtdiiecTajicaii raocp t6 ieqq. p 184# 
Mcdfaut, 3^4- 

Medway, livcxp map battle of, 

MegaJiThu; manumcnti, 9p 14; 

period, 15; dvUiiadoDp nirvival of, 
21. 

Menai Stralta^ 98. 

Mendip bilb, 8* ^El3* aaB-gjoj tfoo- 
ivorki^ lOp 6g. 

Mcon, riw, map viiip ^6.p 
MconwarCp map vm* 3^ 

Mercia, Afiglo-^axon icmonczit df, 336^ 
368-9, ilSp 416-18, 4M1 dyoaity o^ 
347i 356, 416; centre 410^ erpan- 
akm ofp 38^4, 391^, 404,411» 433^ 
42^ relsmons with Eait Angiia* 391^31 
^riol cuatoma of, 416, 

MerdaiUp fM MefcU+ 

Mercuiyp 3G3. 

Menryp liver, 173* 

McKrtKiUmia, 370^ 

MetaJ giscrdif imported, 71* 4^6-7, 
342. 

MemJJurgy^ prdaiilDrk^ 24; Roman, 
329 , 231h * 33- 
Mctarii, ler Wash. 

Middle Angles, lu M^dJe Atiglift. 
Middle Atigiia, 363; Anglo-Smeon 
iettlcmcnt of, 338, 3&5-9,45_3: Smmn 
elcxncnis in, 349p 4^3 p relalloos with 
Mereim, 369, 424; wiik Wcasex, 349^ 


893 t 405-7; ceramia of, 349, 387^ 
400-7, 

Middle Sa;xoiii> sm Middlesex. 

MiddicoeXp S^aofi retilcmcni oft 

379, 361 p 405; contacls with Surrey^ 
Eraexp and We»ex J/^-^p 395; pro¬ 
vinces Lop 372j 433; Ctim'i Diicbca iiif 
4381 burial custoras ih| 37 ^j 4^5- 

Mi^aads,. the, I3p 24, 29^ 30, 
i68j scanty population oft So, 1 
21 J* 

Mildenhall (Ounecio), map 1; {SuffoRt) 
^^lo^aaoD ccmcieiy at, map vir* 

Mdctaitles, 13^385. 

Milestones, 282^ 

Milli^ axea in Briiaiiip 7,413. 

Militia of towns, 201^ SO^It 3^3, 

Minerva^ 263; temple of, 07- 

MInfS„ 168,328 soqq. 

Kfints^ 242. 

Mirrors, early Britkhp 65-6. 

Mitcham, Ailgl^Saxon cemGtoy at. 


370-1- 

Milnrai, 2S3. 

Mitteup 224 a. 

modiuM Ciajii^rwrms, 1 63# 

Mogonsp 2S6, 269. 

Mommsen, 480. 

Mana {blc of Man}* map t« 
xMoiiBf 4 M Anglesey. 

Monasddsmp 310^12. 

MDney4cndcnp 99^ 2s6. 

MonnudoLlip 111. 

MonmcHillnsliirCp 67, Z7l6>i 232^ 

Mons Badonis (Bad^, Bodomciu). 
3;ao^t. 332^p 379 p 381-2# 399, 433, 
452> 4G0-K 
Mans Graupiuflt 
Mont-Anxntsj mm Alcaia. 

Mofii^omeryh 1 to. 

Morbiliam ?4- 
Morcanl, 422- 
More, Sir Thomai, 223. 

Moreeunbe Bay (Slnnram-hejfc map 1. 
MoHoambe (Morecamb* BayJi map 1- 
Moiidip coils or> 29. 

.Modtajgvs, Apoilop 2G7. 

MosclEe, river, 26S. 

Moiher-goddcascs^ 266. 

Mount &(ccn, 24. 

Mumnlld, 1411 i^p 150- 
iminuipum, ofit tD5p 107. 

Mutiny in Claudius' aitny. 79. 


Namur* 24a* 

Nardsw, 79. 

Katan leag, 4^ 

Natan lend* 45^8^ 

NavigatiocL* prehiitofiCp 13. 
Ncchtammerc* baltle tk^ 44^ 





NcctiiriduSj s84« 

NcmcEDDa, 366. 

Ncnc* river, map vp* j56* 388+ 

Ncnc vnUcy 60; in* 535 “ 7 - 

Hcnniui, 331^ hb rdaU^n to Hai/oria 
Sfiitomim, 339; iU value discuHcd, 
3^9^-30> DP die X^ynfuf Saxammf 
357^ ®n Germanua, 358^ dp 
canqueat of KeiH, 378, 3SIJ on 
NorthiimbrESUl tnwJittona, 413; &0n- 
urban aCmdapheK pf* 434t 
//iflofTd 

NwUtlik period, V, 9; agriculture, 9; 
race, r6| jurvival of itj civiliia.lieiQ, 
M-T+ 

Nep« (goveraoTj. A.P. 9&),_ laOp 
Nepot 4^ Platoriui* Vcrauiui# 

NeprufW, 87, ^63. 

Ncraliui M^ccUlu, L,, 130 + 

Ncraliiu PriHai% L-p lao. 

Nero (etnperar)* 99,103, 108* 129* 154, 
162* 214, saJi 
Xcrlhul, 338. 

Ncthcxby, 368i 

Newark, r\iiglo-Sa™i cemetery at* map 

tt.416. 

Newbroughp ISO, 

Newbury, 319. 

Ncwcajde-upon-T>lW (PoiM Adtuj}^ 
map 1, [34, 130-2+ 

New Forest, 217, 364; pottenei 114 
335-71 produ«* fi?53^ 

267+ 

Newmarlret, 391 + 

Newport (I.O,W*)p 313. 

Newstcad {TriiPMitiimi), map jj iiB 
lt,p ts+a,, 1^9- 

Ntall of the Ntne Hi»t4ge«F 31^+ 

NicKB* cuundl of, 371, 3c I. 

Niger* Foeenniua. 

Nlmea, 

Ninianr Sl, 310-12^ 

Nilb, river, 310, 

Nociefii» ^84-^* 373. 

Nordic race, 17 jeqq., 184. 

NorfoUi, la* 175^ 232, 367;^ Anglo- 
Siypon leEtlemcnt 04 389^* 4S8^ 

Normaodvj 15, sfi, 64- 
Normaru, phyidoJ type of, 17* 
NorthaUerton, i to+ 

NoctlwuiiptDTBhire, 7 *^j ^ ^-5+ «8i 
00, 175p 217,233, 386-8, 3g6v4iP. 
North Ejmhani, Anglo-Saaon ceiwEay 
at, laap V14 389^# at* 

S'®*- 

Northlleet* Aoglo-SxEaq cetnotery al, 
map VI* 3&3» 87 tp 377^ 403, 407, 
North 220. 

North S». 15, aBj. 

North Tyne, laSp *33* 
NorthumberlaiHlj 8, 14, 228^ 233, 257, 
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288; Brifwh blTMarEa in* 421 f Anglo* 
Saxon conquest ofi 4r2> 422, 455. 
Nerthymbria, 543: An^o-Saaoii settle^ 
ment of, 338,35a, 41 r-aa; capaimon 
of, 3B3; BritPh survival rn* 42s, 447; 
Agricultural bbtory of* 4431 pl^c- 
mmei of, 42s. 

Northtimbria^ sf* NorthumbriJL 
Norwich, 60. 

MfiHa Bigmtotymu 379i -Si* 

281S-7, 289, ? 95 - 9 . SSt* , 
Notunghanuhtre, 53, 232* 416, 
NoyJomagU4 J« CSuehatcr. 

Ntiada of the Silver Hand* 264. 
narmri, 139, Z46, 

Ookengats {tJncoca), map %, 

Odhil hilb, 115. 

Octapitarum prom. (St, David's Head)* 
map I. 

O^suBA, 316, 3S0. 

PgbguJ, Jft Angel. 

Oil, 22], 237, 342. 

Qtsc, tMi J£tc. 

Obdngoa, 378. 

^Old gods', 368. 

Old KUpaixick, [41. 

Old Penriih (Voieda), map r, 368. 
OldSorum (SQrbbaduiium},map 1,397. 
OlMaoa (likky), map i, [57. 

Oloodus feuEJer), 234. 

Olympaod0rU4 sps. 

Ornan, Sir Chado^ 197 n., 403 a,, 40B. 
Oolite laodi, 2* 7 61, 21:7; nth- 

ncss in early and Romaa timea, lo, 
^ 75 - 

wdo, 165-6, i63, 215. 

OrdoviecS, 95, IZI-IS, 114, 146* 168. 
Origen, 27CIL 
Orkneys 13, 245* 

Ortuius^ 292. 

Orwell, ji\Tr, map vn, 390, 

Oilaf, 458. 

Ortoriui Scapula* F.* 91-8^ 110. 
Oswald, 423^ 

Ovwatiy, 6. 

Oiwy, 423. 

Otadim, 289^ 

Otford, 213. 

Otho (M. Salvitu, emperor}* xo6l 
Q thona, r#v Bradwell-jux ea-Man:. 

Ouse, Great, ri^^, map va^ ]3p 5S, 60^ 
386, 393,39^. 

Duk, Little, rtver, map vo, 3^ 

Ouse, Yockihire, civa, map dc, E09, 
176,412,419. 

OwenBanJc* 367+ 

Qam, 23. 

Ox*™!. 59 . Si^r 175, aJ 7 . * 35 . * 44 * 394 * 
Osioed clayj is. 

Oxford duurict, 409^ Ar^^o^Saxmi 
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lenJcnimt <vf thep 356, 4033 cuimr&l 
coFLtaA of thcj 4'06^ biiriHl cmimm 
m th«!p 443^ 

OKfonhWre, 57, 214* itio, 395, 407^ 
Oy*Kn, 243, 245. 

Pfi^\ 3*5» 43^-®; 

Fitgaiiuin^ Hinrjv^i or rtViViJ oT* 264-5^ 
268^ 273, 435^ 

P^c, W.* 4r4 n,p 429it 

(cantomjp 
Pdocozooc roWp 6. 
jba£aJuuz^ ihnutr 170. 

peiattHt^ 3®l, 

Pallftdiiu^ bu^Pi 311, 

PAnnofiiit 162. 

tnw.p t. 

E^SiHs (Lulctu PaxiuoiMm), 287 j 303], 

420 . 

Panaip 23. 

Pltrk Braw^ 22j 223 Jt 
Parked, H. M. D., 279 a. 

Fanocif^ F. G., 407 n. 

Paichicff (EhxJp 378; 37a. 

Faidcy Bridge, 2^, 

Fauitkp St.p aojp 311-12, 

Pauluius, Suetoniw. 

PauHnus, bubop, 5134 
PauJidus^ SLp 4iap 419^ 437^ 439, 
PauliUp HfvaiiL of Coraeantiuj II^ 283. 
Paandiaf, 149^ 171^ 

Peak, the, 417^ 

EVarbp 70, 243, 245, 

PcOaoDta, 204-3,, 224-5,433; of, 

225, 276, 379 , aeg- 
Peat, f|+ 

Pcatc, L CL^ T911. 

PetOmn, 244, 303, 

Pccblcvhbe, 144. 

Pdagianim, 301, 311-12. 

Peladu^ 30^, 311, 315. 
Pemorokohire, 13, 112. 

Paid*, arKcsiry of, 343, 347, 35S, 416- 
Kcum indcpci^eiicc oTMcroiap 417; 
aod lU 'cxpaiiiiofi, 423+ 

Fenkridge (PcEmjqcrupun))^ map 1. 
PeofuDci, 6, 7 p 13-14^ 6a, no, 138,147, 

I 77 p 265 , 32 p. 

Febnocnum (Penkrid;^], map 1. 
Fciiwichp 24. 

FcTcnfiii^^ r«c Tigiflrui, 

PetKCunota^ 270-1, 

Perth, i i3i 
Penhihire, 11^ 

Pertmue; jw Hchdm. 

PcxoimuA G-p 135. 

Peter, ac.,iiippoa^ viiJt to Briiain, 270. 
Pcurbqroqghp vii, 

Htllcmcoti near, 3^, 

PetilliMl CcrU^it, iw-l, 108-0, 
II2-I4« II&, 


PeiToniiaj TurpiIiaiTiii, Ph, lojp 105, 
Pe^'cmey (Aadcrida, AndrsdcKater}, 
maj> 1, 209, 363, 367-8P 380, 434 p 

EWter, 227, ^Sr, 334, 272. 

PMlip lip coins of, 61. 

PblUips, CL W.^ 414 n., 43J6. 

Fhyii^ type^ Romano-BritisL, 183^ 
Anglf^Suon, 423-6^ 

Pickering^ vale of, 418, 

Pieti^ 31, aSa^ 287-«, agi, 293, 306, 
310 , 31S713P 354- 350i 432, 43 i« 

451; a uang mime for naval iCQiLl^ 

l^crtebiidge itatuene, 2it+ 

Pigip 23, 221. 

Piracy, 275-8, amt jw Iridi mids, Picti, 

SaxOfiSp SmtMy 

Fit-dwcUingfl, 23. 

Fila for itoring grant, 23^ 

PiH-RsVcri, Cmral^ 222, 412 a.. 

Fim^ jw AntoniftiiS- 
Floce-namcs, Gddclic^ ig; Cclb'c, 368, 
4fti, ^x>7, 43?, 437-8, 446: GBiilidli, 
3|6$> 4^, 4^; Anglo-SjUtim ia 
M3, 3&>^ 368, 3J3. 375, 4*1, 406; 
beatben, 333, 3T»-T, 373? in Kent, 
34 fi- 7 i 375 » 378* 445; ™ Su»* 

•=^ 368, 375, 37f ^7; in Surrey, 
37H, 4a7i in EasMt, 373 j 3?5i 
401; in H^tlp 347, 378; m Mania 
and Wilti.f 446^ in Devon, 437, 
444;£n N^orih^bi;^ 422; in Wcsrx, 
4^;Jp Worta., 409-10, 427, 
^44; tn the Tliaina valley, 406, 438^ 
in FueJer.^ 40®“7i 453! in 03ton.,^7; 
in Ewt Angba, 389^; on the WeUh 
marclia^ 445; and the nirvival 
problenip 427^. 

Flaqueip ailvcr vodve, 234 
Flaconia Nepal, A., 120^ 135, 141* 
Flautim, i« Aului. 

FIcteke, A, 540 a., 346 Jt, 555 Jt 
Pliny (ihr elder) ^ 31, 341, 

Pliny fliie youogc^ p 120. 

^oa« Ag?t 2a; foot-, 2$; 
Bdgic, 28^ 68; typei of in Roman 
Briiaiup 2z|-j3, 4]^. 

Ftynlinmimi, ti2+ 

Frddcn Mills hoandt 249 n. 

PoUittp W., 374 Jt 
Palyclitu^ lO^ 

Pompeii^ 

Pomponiin nlaminUianna, T., 120. 
Poda Aeliua, rtf Ne>voailJe+ 

Poniea (Staioa)^ map 1, 175. 

Pooir, nt. 

Populadoiit prebisiorie dhirilnrdon of. 
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Roman iBa; c 2 ui£isei duxiofl 

that cimc^ rSo-r ,3331 in Early Sama 
timcai 435^, 444-5^- 
Pon, 3^ 4 58- 
ForlgalCt 545 - 
ftjftofifl* 73, 164. 

PortMiKmtb, 3^, 45S, 

Pomjgal^ 34. 

PonJ ■erviccs 34 t. 

P«(ing-«tat|Qiii, 176^ 

PovtUDua fCallic emperor)* 574 
Potjenfp Hallatait, aj; La TiaiCp ajj 
Bcigic, aB; pre-Qaediaiip ^J-5S cariy 
import ofimijan, ^7: mBdemRoEEun 
BnuiUp iSg^ aajp 335 ui Gflli 

wntwiyi ^07-8* Anglo-^myn, 349 j, 

SSa-S. 387. 3 S» 6 i 4 ofi- 7 . 4 »*i + 19 * 
^ettidtt, 380, 313. 
yraeiorisui Prdccr, aSo-i* 

Prttc Wood, laa 
Pruuragm, 8r, B7. gg. 

RnsCcItic laiQgulgep ig. 

Fmani, 31. 

Rrimft, BritAnniA, 373, aBo^x. 

Primary lettlenicntp aresa oT* 1 75 -gv 3 '* 5 i 
3 ^ 

Ofifflufriur Hlarionmp 996. 
x^muf, m AnCDiiim. 

PriacuA (usurper), 

Friiou (Beuiptor)^ 

Priaou^ s*t Noataui, StaiiUl. 

Pmbui (anpefOr), 1 B 3 ,99 1 ,327, 274 - 5 r 
Prinolitm (Cktraf^biif^h)^ map 
praoKFlJIarv xn^^criimp loJ. 

WogopkiiA, od frijiaiu in Britun, 337, 

PnKuiBton, 9(, 103-4, '33-4, ' 63 - 4 , 
170, aaB. 

Fmsper TljOp 933. 

Fro^cca, xGf Aeqq.jdjvinofi of Britain 
into two, 172; Dfocledmuc it- 
diviiianp aBo; Vafenlia addedp 
Anvifioa/ir (ir, Jrn 7 Hr)p [70. 

Fryce, T. D., 118 a, 

Ftolemyp 25, 3J, ga; hb 338. 

Pydna, baAc dTp 81 Hi 
PyreneOp aa* 33- 
Pythcas, 31- 

Quarrtcip aaB. 

^i^mtfTEcrip ]6|^ 

QtioTks, 53. 

Qtjictiis* iM Avidiui. 

Q^inditui Varui^ F.„ 74* 

RaoB> 16 vcqq.p aja- 
Rada^aiw, 291. 

Rarinarshire, 112, 

Riiedwald, hit^Lmilyp 35^, 3B9; ittirudc 
10 Cbiiitianity, ggoj BlEtiAaXdAship, 
39 U 


Raetiip lima In, i2a« 

Raine, A., 308 r. 

RainMlp a. 

Rafnpan5, prehistoric, 10. 

RandaUp K. J., iBl r. 

Ramcp set Lciecatci'. 

Ravei^}as (daoDVciiln), map Ip ira. 

Rai'ecuia, 109 p 348; Ck^moMphy, 2%. 
Rcadin^^ dsap vm, Anglo- 5 d^oti ceme^ 
terics at, 403* KtUeidenC rOUtid, 406. 
Recruitmexitp 182. 

RccuJ^’er (R^uJbhimJp map 1, 427. 
fgddiipr /am dffifmMp 277 - 
Regni* ^* 58, 58,, Bi* 8€p BBp iBjp 168L 
Re^lfaatim (R^uJvcrJp map 427, 
RcdtU (Dtunoeoriorum Remonim), 428. 
Rdigici1^S0T*26z leqq.^ offidaJ Ruman^ 
961^; eastern, 303-4* anJ J«f Celtic 
rdirlon, Chmiiam^, 

Re&du^$haiq« map vUj 39^, 

Republlcf in Britain, St, 

Rci GalfU Sm Aitguiti^ 73, 

Readtutm, huhep* 971. 

Rbincp 33-4 p 122, 12B* stBB, 076* 283* 
aByp 201, 33.7, 339, 34t>* 347-e> 350, 

Ribbic VxUey, 14, 

Ribbon d-Evelopmcnlt 
Ribebciicr [BremelennacumJ^ map. 

of Ciienccflcr'' (rorsery), a86. 
RidiboroL^h (Rutiipbo)^ map 38^ 
44,45 ,79 Kqq.p JB4-5, 279 p 2 e 4 p 995, 
a^p 3 ™p 3^0. 

RJemdoadp I. A.p 110 drp sBB n. 

Riccd .«55. 

Riddcrth, 49a. 

Rid^ewayip iflp 940. 

Ri^riiamiu, aoa. 

Rm^mer^ Brituh and Adfrlo-Saxod 
ecdielcry at, 36S. 

Risin^lum {Habiumduzli), map 1,158. 

Ritteriing;, E., 77 

River^traffiep SAi ; Hid Bool V pdlJim. 
Rohm Hcod'i Ai|g 1 d-Sa 3 iO£i ceme- 
fciy at, 4SJ. 

Rdchciter (Durofacrvae), map t, 83, 

5^ 434. 4 M- 

RDcaboumc Dowd, 313 ^ 

Rochiiighun fcircit, 3B0. 

Rodlng, map Vi, 375 ^- 5 . 

Rptricr, F.p 543 a., 355 n.p 3B7 n., 44S n. 
Rqinan Rig, map 419. 

Roman rg^r tj* go* itOp 24nicq;q.; 
died in early Saiod tima, 359-&, 
352 * 57 dp 37^7, 588, 391 , 409, 414, 

*i 9 -» 9 , 45 ^: 

Romanj, phymeal type of* 17. 
Roman^doniPfC'^^udian, Si aeqq., 
71; undcf Cjauditn and Ncao, 9^ 
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105; camjp?tred with rnodEm ana- 
J7S; in lAwruf, 193-^4, ^^7; 
of farmarv 213-16^ in a^* 

in jwttery, 335-6; in !^9 icqq,; 
tn religion, aCi 
RomCp ncked by AUdc« 328+ 
flomneyp 368. 

Ei>mney Manbp 35. 

RoiduA Cbdius, M.p 
Kmciui Faicfv Q.^ tsin, 

Roitovczcifp M.* i^np i8q, sflj fu, 304, 

306, 3i6p 334 JC, 

Rothcrify, 423* 

Rouen, 176* 

Rough Gutle^ 15/Q^ 

Rou^f J. ILj 375 iL 
Round-hcadcfl people^ l6p 1S4- 
Roxbui^bshirev 1 r+, 

Royaloiip 3g(, 

Rudeha-ter (Vjndqbala), map t- 
Rutland* 333., 386-7, 41$. 

RutupLac* Ridihwugh. 


Sabrina^ j« SeiXfB, 

St Abh'j Head, 4^1?, 

Sl Albania, 46 ; and j<f V«rul®mr 
Sl David'a Head (DciapiinfumJ^ map t. 
Saitadap i^ h 
S idaisi, 73. 

SaiiibLuy* SI 7* 

Saliabup/ FJain* the rentre of early 
Britain* B-f^; conquered by Relgirep 
56> 59 ? pcaifta new inllucnocif Gi; 
dense population, 175* 177, 179; 
vill^ca* no vUl^i 309-10^ ary; im¬ 
perial doniain?p 334; coeitraat be¬ 
tween Roman and Saxon map* ofp 
3t&* 

Salluatiua LucuUua, jho, 

SdtburDp Enap ex, 4SI. 

Salvian* 504, 307, 

Salvius Liberalii, C,* 163 n. 
Samarobrivm Aablanorum (Amlcna)* 

4*8^ 

Samian pottery, tgg, 237, 342 p 244. 

Saztdwicn, 35, 44, 45, 

Saxkdy, Angla-Saxofi cemetery ai> map 
vu* 387. 

Sandy L^c {VerlydoJ^ map I, 

Sandy aoilap 8* ro-x 1+ 

Saxdicap CounoJ oC, 271+ 

Sarum, Old ifSarbiodimum^p. map 1. 
Satuminui, ndng ofp ]£i3, 

Sauccp Spanish* 327* 342. 

Saxon shorcp 177-9 p 285,289* 300; foeia, 

a4o> 343. 35^P 3^7 p 871i 434? 
WadwcU* Rocblver^ Richbormigh, 
Dover^ Lympne, PevefBcy, &e. 
Saxo^ 275, ^7^, 284, 286^, 301, 
306 , 3 fa-i 3 i 3 J 5 >cqq.; on the CoJili- 
usil* map y, 33^7,339, 345^ 


^ 350; in England, 33^: 
rcparaio Kin^oinsT Blc.; OIdp sjSp 
34^. 35® J ^ Angle** Anglo-Saxon* 

Jutoj, &c. 

S^lceceughp 238. 

Scandinavia^ 18. 

Scapula, iff OstunuL 
Scarboroi^bp 23 . 

SchJcxwigp home of llic eontlziicnlal 
Anglsp map Vp 33 jp 339, 344, 3^* 
SSOiouaform biwKhci ono ccramici 
^ of* 349. 

SchcnLiLBstcf p BHtiih* 274, 

Sdpki Asiaticui, P,, 61 
Scntlandp 6* 9* x^-is, 278; La T^^C 
inEuence in* 25; gold m?, 2!iq; 

Agricola and, 116-17: after hUrecall,, 
iiB-iOt taj; Antonine occupation* 
JM LoUjus UrbLcyj, Antonine WaJl? 
coal in* 232; trade withp 245; Cdtic 
art in, 253 ^ 257 : ScoticieidemcnEBidp 
278. 

Scots (— Irid))^ 282 * 283 - 4 p 

286-^291,2931312p 316; raid Britain 
wilt Fiets, 4^431- 
Scidptor* CauJirh:, at Baui* 255- 
Scytiimn art* 248# 

Sea Mills (Abonc), map I. 

Seamhurg, map vm, 45a. 

Seaton, 6* 91^ 

Sesttneat. 35*t 3?5- 
Sccunda* Hntanjua, 2801, 

Segedimiun, fit Walheod. 

Segclociun tLiitleborough)* mnp 1. 

Sego + + *1 5^. 

Se^utiiim, Il2p I37 p I72p 27 B? mi^ ift 

CamanoD. 

Seine, rivefp 42, 35*, 3169. 

Seine vaUey^ 25. 

Sclf^^^^mmcnip 165-6* 169* 306. 

Sdkirbhire, 144. 

StiMy. 3^5* 367-e. 

Seliey Bdl* 60. 

Senate* 33- 

Senec^ L. Aimaoui* 99. 

Senecio, Alfcnui. 

Septimiua Soverufp L. [etnpcmrL J 36 p 
l5^-60p ]62p lyip 274: his pchcy in 
PniaiUp 153-^p 172^: decline of 
towns:^IIi hJa reign* 203: increase of 
vilU^ 216. 

SerapiSp 264. 

Sellocenia, 268. 

Severn, river (Sabrina)* map ip 91-4, 
217* 264. 4TO, 424 p 453. 

Severn vaUey, 59,60p 97* IJ2* l60^ 176, 
334- 

Severui, rer JuUui, ScptimJus. 
rmn 165, 17a tL 

ShaBrnbury* 516^ 

Shale, KimmendgCp 701 
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Shccpj Mp 

SbdHdd, S. 

Shcppcrton, An^li^^a^oa ceEfictcty iTp 
map VI, 3 VI, 4 * 3 - 6 . 

Slups^ X4t. 

Shocburyoci^ Anglo^aJCda rcEdAuu 
near, 372. 

Shops, 1^. 

Shrembury, 8^ SJD. 

Shropahire, 178-7, i28j 230-1,434-3. 

Sidlaw hill^ 115. 

Signal-fUdoEtip aS^p aSSp 2^,421. 

Silcbcslcr (Cailcvm)p map I, 4^4^ pre^ 
Romoiip 38-8, 6 j, 67^ 9 lp iBBj con¬ 
quest, ; Romanued tribal capitalp 
i87p 198; imall populatioup I 77 i 
pooible ford^cjo?, 182^ cxcavadom, 
publio buildings^ area 

and populadoo, ipJl defenm, 
botclp 2DOi mdultnes in Or near, 200, 
205, ^^^3 ^3Bp decay at, 206; villai 
neoTp 2t7^ road junetLoOp pOp 24I; 
Celtic art at, 231, 237^ ebureh atp 
2721 Qgom tumbatoac at, 316; end 

of> 3 iT. 

SiluTcSp 87, 51, and Oitddu5,^-7f 
and Frantiniu, 110-^11; aeiisi sh^ j 68 , 

n7- 

Silvanui:, 283, 268. 

Silver, 32; pre-Roozun working qfp 
8^70; erpart of, 70; Roman working 
ofp 228 acqq. 

Silveixmitlu,, 2 34. 

Skycp 13. 

SlavcSp iraoE in, 33 p 70, 243, 243-8; in 
viUa^ 3i8; in iwuntry, 2^ 

Sleo, river, map w, 388p 3BR 

SleoTordp Atiglo-Saaon cemetery atp 
map VBp 453. 

Slingers, 38p 42. 

Smith, R. A.p 23Q G, Roadbp 381 it. 

Snape, Atiglo-Suon cemetery at, map 
vd, 390 . 

Snowdonia^ 300. 

SdbTp rivet, map vTlp 306, 309p 416. 

Sobamp Anglo-Saxon cemelery atp 386. 

SolMay Firth (Ituna), map Xp r24p 131^ 
J42. 

Somcnetp 44S; inanhca of, 12; Eton 
Age in, 24P 3^ 85; Dobuni in» 5^ 

6qi Selgac rouhp 64; viUaj tQp 2x4, 
2x7; coal iOp 232. 

Sccningp map VJp 408. 

Swbbodunum (Old Sanim), map Xp 
397 p 

Southomptonp 38p r75,2TO, 241* 

Southampton WaieTp 39^7.^ 

South Downa, if* Dov^# 

Si^ihend, An^lc-Saxon remoini from^ 
map vTp 37a. 

Souih ForeJknd, 33, 43.^ 


South Saxonj^ jar SutsoL 
South ShieMjp 137. 

Souoien, 292. 

Spaiiij 15 p 24, i&jp 203 p 2^, 207p 291; 
tin m, 70,230^ Au^tus and, 70, 72; 
immigranu from, 182; trade with, 
24.2; cwini of, 297, 299. 

Spaida, noap vn, 3;^^ 409. 

Spakbfig, 303. 

Sparbanp 199 n. 

ipfCi&hihf, eiTp 997, 

Spm tSptnaeb map i. 

Spinae {Speen}, map x. 

SpaU^doj, 185. 

Springhead (V^niacae}, map i. 
Springip jacred, 265, 

Siade, xnnp v, 34tk 
StalTordihire, 454- 
Stapihitw fiank, 243. 

Stainei (Fcntej), map ip 175: 

Sianirofd, map vn, 387, 

StamTord Briogc, 1 ic. 

Stane^tc, 124, 128-S. 

Stane Street, 241, 370L 
Siacmrtei, 330. 

Sian wick, €7, 11 a. 

Sianwk, 234. 

SiAte preperty, 228,. 230, 233-4; 
Domaim. 

Siaterip Macedonivip 6 r. 

SiaiiiM PrlKUi, M., [50. 

Sicinp E,, 270 a,, 296-S, 

SletiUm, 33^ 303 n., 406 n., 

Slephctuon, O., 5. 

Scdt'cna^ G Ep vit, Xp 166 it., 24811., 
2301^1 441 it,, 442 a. 

Stevemon, W+ ^68Jt, 398 n., 4CS jt 
StilichOp 28^, 290-2, 294, 307- 
Stone buiidifigi r^&cmg timbtf, 127. 
Sloppingoi, map vn, 410* 

Stour (fjonet, river), 5]$, SiX 
Stoor (Kent, river), map vi, 4.1, 47, 8*^ 
380, 383. 

Stoiir (vVorc3;.p riv?), 410,. 
Stow-on-lhc^WoJd, 10^ 

Strabo, 31, 70, 72, 1333^ 243, 
Straiburvp count of, 281 it,, *397. 
Stratford, Fenny (Magiovttuum)p map 
U 

SEratfordKinrAvon, Anglo-Saxon Ccmc- 
tery at, map Viip 409-in, 

SmihinDre, XI5« tl^. 

Stuart Jona, Sir Henry, 3^ a. 

Stuf, $6^-*8p 39Bp 450 . 

Sturry, 380^ Anglo-Saxon cemetety &t, 

Su'Sk^an 3I;|~i8, 319, 
Suctoniui PauTinui, Gp ol^to^t TI3- 
Suctoniui Tranquillutp C., Bq^ 85, 90^ 
120. 
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SuiTolk, Anglo-Supji tetiliy 

ment 0^ 4^; Britijb 

fUrviv^ in, 4^, 

SuSc^xac, hGB. 

Siilis* 33a, a6^ 

Sidpidiu GkJ£lii, S€r.^ GaJba^ 
Sun^^, 15P, 

Sumnttf H., 336. 

*' 3 .’ *"S’ * 3 S. sfioj 

Angl<>-SaxoD tcttlenitnE of^ 3169-73^ 

t 8i-a^ 411; cactAcb 'with Kmi &nd 
utKx, 370-1, 3^7; with MiddJcicx, 
371 i wish Wessex, 37 i» 405-8r pl^t^ 

BAnia 37Q-j^ 370, 427^ ccromka 
OT, 406; buriml cmiona, 3>Ci, 377,406, 
Suacr. 373, ^14; gMilegy, 0; H^mtl 
KttiemcDt in, aa; £d!gic iojluencc in, 
56: Rtgiu, 5S; ftHiH,57;^GlBatnn- 
btifV’ ware iflp 6^1 prci-Romac mlcTp 
01^ Bgjj duiK pofH^tloOp 175; Brom« 
Age rann, 3 r 3 ; villu, 317, aiq; vit- 
rtfrt, ansj aa4j lead pig frem D^by- 
inirc, ajdi; Suciel BctllirffimC of, 336^ 
357,365-9.379,36 40 t, 433. 453 , 
457; dynaity oT, 380-1. 43a j conueii 
iMili Suiw, afig-ji, 377 j witii Ksat, 
3Wi wua £hci, 375; plAWnamci of, 
3 wp 375 i 37 ^ 4 ^ 7 i bunal-cuitomi in, 
3 & 5 ~ 5 i 377 p 449 J agHailtiirml liI»tojy 
_ rf, + 4 ', 453 - 

Sutton Courlciiay, Angln-^Saxoa village 
«p niap Vin, 39S, 407, 

Swindoq.^ 

Sy™, ILi 78 P!L 

Syria, ImfnigraEjGii (reon, i9j+ 

Syrian Godacu:,, 3E4. 

TabTeU), writing,, i-6|, 

TadtiUp P, CoriwliuSp 76-7495, 00 , tot^ 
loj, rp9, 111-J94163. i67p 
S 30 ,175, 3 aB- 9 b 343 . 345 - 

Tji£nem« j^fv TbwA. 

Tanaruf^ 563, 

TareaoDffijcTmi, idS. 

Tai, river, map VU, 390^ 

TaiciOVUliu, 57-9^ 

Tomitu znqijin,iaiii% lai. 

Tavji, Ay Tiy- 

TaxB, ifi3^ jjot^ 304- 
Tay, nv« (Tavaf* nup 1, 115, 

TmSp rivcTp mp a, fi, 41^419,431,454. 
iTcnupIcfj aotp 27ai at Gdi^tcf^ 86^ 
lOOp J6g: at Chidadtcf, 87^ 190; at 
3641 at Lydni^^ 
Rqtnano-Gdikj 1567, 

TerWg7a, 
rcrLngliaidp $78. 

Ttrfitn, 340^1, 

TcrtuJltfln^ siTM^ 361, 

Tetntu* {CaiHe etnperof}^ get, a74H 
TdtOe iDdiiftriq^ 333, 339 i qjW im 


dyeing, Mling^ wexaUsH^ ddaH 

Tdtovmtli, i68p 366^7, 

TTmmep riw, 3^. 

Thainci, river (Tameflj)^ mapa t, viii, 

I i-ij. J Sp aSp a 7 p B4-5, 

i^ 3 p 303. 373 p 44 ^: Sajum aetdenient 
llHow^ ViHey ofp 561, 369-71, 373, 

3764 30 * 4 . J 95 * 405 " 7 i. 4^; Smm 
I ctUraieQl in valley qfp 361, 

393 - 6 i 4 * 1 . f> 3 ^, 4n, 434, 459.3; 
iiaaofi DUiial cuatomi m vaUey nf, 
38^ «9; pEadc-nama iiii %a0cy 
of. 408, 43 ^ 

Thanwi valley, 214* 317; bigb inpiila- 
don of, 17^,. 

Tbanetp Anglo-Saxon »eEtlcincoi in, 

36®. STSb 361. 

Tjwatic, igS, 901 , 905. 

TncCKiflric ^Emaicm, 420^ 

HicDdouan Code, 534, 

2J™daiiuj, count, 314-^, 388 ,294,302. 
Tbfiodnsiiii, empemr, 287-8. 

TTicEfofdp Anglo-SLcon lettlement 

rounder map vtj, jSq. 

Thcudeljerf, 345, 

Thinosus, 268. 

Thmivenotp R.p 304 n. 

Thrap, 12$. 

Tiberius (emperor), Sj; and Drltam, J*. 

37, as, 45. 

Tigldiia Pezcniua, 154^ 

Tire*, it^ped, 164, 170, S75, afl^. 
Til^wotki* i 58 p 2I9 p 238 scq^. 
TiUiqgbam (Eoex)^ ^jS; (SusMSt)^ 378. 
Tin^ 52; Ron^ working, saS, ajn— 
trade* prehitiork:, 1^4* 30^ jo. 
Tindoaunliu, 58-9^ 62^ 

Titrcy, 239. 

?asS”j?t.&s,sj- 

TnmbitOfijCi of immigniAEl^ [82^; of 
<I^utuyiap 272, 330, 

Tamen-y-MiiTj J27, 

TottoH:, map vm^ 397.K 
Tomi, 310. 

Tnweener fLaetndommh mip J. 

Tower HiU* LoiKioit, J04 il 
T owiu^ 6 , 1S6 roqq.; impoctance of* 
1S6; early gmwtb, 109^^; in llavlM 
a«, igt-2; ptvming 
Hadrianiir drvelopncatp un¬ 

der Antonma, 196; iiniiU fixe* 197^; 
trade ofp t96-9, 244 j dedine 201 
■^q.; m EJitli ctMiiury, 300,3i>2k 317- 
iSi and Saxon leiilcmeni* 437-40. 
Tiadenip \JX Britain bdex^ the oQoauett 
78. ^ ^ 

Trajan (eAiperor)^ 120-8; bli i™, 
J23-7i kii edUimn, 138; Tniaruc 
UEicry and ScoUajidj j i8| oa ibc 
SiaoegaiCp 126, 
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Traprgin Law^ 31a. 

Trrbclliiii Muiniiu, ]Q5-7» 1^^+ 

Tirnt, rivcTp ma.p QCp ]3p ^tp Anglo- 
SajicQ icldcmcDf m vailcy 386, 
380 -^ 4 ^^'^Hi 4331 454 

Trtrvmp 

Trcvithiu, R.>5- 
THid^ aga. 

TribiJ Hidtgc, 383^ 3a6> a^Sp 4t>9p 423. 
T[ib«J lyatcnip J is?^ i|i6* 306, 

In'Aurtu^ 3^, 

biJvf<lrap 334. 

Tribute iinpuicd by Cvwi 54, 
biivteTn^ Jh Tmxci. 

Trier, 268, 280. 

Trimontiurn, stt Ncmlcad, 

Trinovanies, 30, 47, 43, 51, 54, 58, B7, 

too, 167. 

Tripomtium {Cavc'j Ion Ekhti)^ oup [. 
Troeamij, laa. 

Trawbricffe, S. 

TrumpingtoDj Ai^orSuccn cemetery 
■t. 3^6. 

Trtmdlep the, 56. 

Tuithit Dbiuiu], 2€4« 

Turtg;rianjp r43. 

Tuff Wtallf HodriKq't, 131^- 
Tuertti on HAdrUn's Wall, 151 * 285, 
TWttd, ri vcTpHiAp de, i 34.135.41 a, 430^ 
valley, 144. 

TyWp rivcTp cup Dt^ I32p 140, 4 ia, 43 n; 

North, 1381 113, 

Tyne-Saliray nmniuf, 134. 

Tyne^ap, 14; nlley, 136, 131, 
Tynokle ooaJ, 33^1 

Ulplua MartxlliiSp L., ]^2-4« 

Umeni Fenomari, 
l/pavon, 

Upp^ ^LLiDp 17^-3^ 

Urbicut, in Lnlliui. 

Urien, 423. 

Unufp ^0. 

Ulkp river (Biuriiun}, map ga ft.p 
Jir-ia. 

Uxaoosa (Oake 3 i^E)Ga]i, nup 
UieHaduaum (Gnuliih), 53. 

%^a^Ulrnbe (Springhead), map tm 
Valera (etnpAor}, aSyp 34a. 

Valcfida^ aw. 

Valcnlifiian 1 (empam-), iS^, 384-7, 
SW.S+a- 

Valcaikuan III (empeinr}, 335, 33a, 
355 t 437 - 

Valentinui, 284-3. 

Valleyi, etHy popularioa tiip ia« 
Vallcyward ihift, 178. 
w/hV pfT linMm, 389. 

Vallum, the, 134; devutiora \n, ra^; 
Ijaveriield'i thee^ oT, 135^ aiggeat^ 


idcntiEcation w a pre^WaU ^inixf, 135; 
not carltcr than WbU, ta6| ita pos- 
rible purpoK, 135^- 
Vonaiiiu, a£& 

ViLndali peldcd m Brimin, 183, 274^ 
Van^, 376, 

Varni, 

Varui, P+ Qmntiliui, 74p 83, 

Vcctia, in W%hl, litc af. 

Vedra (Wear Rivcf), map t, 

Vcflcdiu, 279 5^4* 

Veiictiu Patcmiluij Q., 85 n. 
VcliocBtui, 107, 

VcBrti> 24, 33» 70* 

Veennae Cros), map t. 

Venta Bdgamiiti m Windicsteri 
Venta lEcnanim,r« Qaiilar^ 

VecEa Sibinim, m Caerwent. 

Vemaa Ccoctruci 70+ 

Venudui, g7p 107, 

Ver valley, 55, 

Vcramui Nepw, D,, 98^ 

Vercinselorix, 51, 5Si 
Ver^!, 73 a. 

Veno^ jS, 6s. 

Veriudo (Sandy Lane)p map i. 
Vememetum (WiHoughby), map u 
Veronap 331. 

Vcrtenie (Brougb-undcr^tainmocc)^ 
I 57 p ^ 34 - 

Vcnilam (VenilamluRi), map t, a8, 

58p 165, rSy, iBa, 186-9, ^4'* 
syOp s8o^ bmma muBmpiim, 68; 
tacked b^ Boudkea, evliot 

Roman tewnp 189; after Bondiccai 
jgo; forlihed, 1^31 under Hadrian, 
19S; iheatrei aat; riic afi 
divine ofi awMi revivaJ under Qun* 
Itanriiu, ap 6 , 378; “ fifth cenfury, 
306, SJJV iti ultimate fate, Jiyj in 
early Saxon dmo, 429, 434* 453j Si* 
Germanui at, 4:^, 43^. 

Vcfulamiuni, in Vcnilimi. 

Vcipaiiaji (T4 Flaviin Vcipoiianua, 
emperor]! p i6a, a«j ha re%n, 107 
f0qq4i in Britain, 63, 

Veten (Xazitcn), taB. 

Vctdiu Bataoui, 107-8, i 13, 1:62+ 
iK^ftip l6€. 

380-], 983, 3M, 313* 

Eueriau Ao'rdfilalkaRi, lo^ 

Kusm^fiffrip 16G. 

Victor, Sl, 3,11. 

Victorinui (Gallic i^pcmcjip 305, 274, 
Viertuariip nw WighI, of 

Binif, ]W, 963 p 310-11. 

Villageij 300 i 1 fecH|.; coal lued 
atp 333; doierted in founh century, 
340, 316; in ftrdi century, 318+ 

Vill», e, 17«. «) 9 *«<iq-. * 75 . « 99 . 
phyilque of uinabilancip iB; rclanoq 
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lopne-Romjui famUp n 1 ^-14; bfcrat- 
dcaiingi, 3 i 4 ; Jiistory ai^a dbtribu- 
cbn, ai4-i7j cboicc of ai7| 

ajTchiieciurcp 217-19; bdu^tiiia 
ai9-sOj 239; agrioulture dod trade, 
aao-ip 2^-5; coal uied at, 233; 
ChtuliiLEUty att 373; b fifth century^ 
3.02-3 j 3t7“^8j dsufed in Suon 
tiniea, 440-1; TctilOCud buriali in, 
441. 

V^cK, Julius. 

ViodobaJla (Ruddiestcr), map 
ViodolaiKian irw Chcilcrlw] m, 
VmdDinora (Ebdisicr)| map i, 
VjELc-grwiue^ 2^1- 
Vinovia {Binciialcr}, map 1 * 

Vtradeculii, 268. 

Vlriijs Lupusp i5J-Bp 
V irocaniiim, ret Wroicicr* 

Vitellius (cmpcrDa:}p. [06-8.^ 

Vifcifij, 208-9. 

Vocorio-ad . p .* 59^ 

Voliisenus, dp 35r7j 55, 

Vortdi [Old Penrith) p map 208. 
Vortisem (WyrtgeamK 314-1^1 357'St 
37f 457. 

VortapOriuSp 439 Ji. 

VuXcaiip 263. 

WadsiciDp 3^ fu 
Walci, 6^ 7 p 353, 4ffa; mcgalSthi in, ^p 
Brpnxe Age irip its late nir- 

vivaJ, 30 j La T^c mhuciuco, 25? 
Siluna^ 6oj hilHbmj 67; Rotxmn 
cmiquat, 88-9, to^ i io-i^; under 
Hadriaiip 1381 napv^ milnla^ 139; 
Under Antaniivaip 147: admifiiitni^ 
tion, t68; grawiii ol hlU-forts, tSj; 
villai, ary: goJd, 228-9; 3 |as 
Irish Kttlementi, ffSjj; V^t2»tiap 286; 
Ciinedda, 288-^; Chlisxiuit?^ 312; 
federate itngi [Yoritgcrz]}i, 3x4; lub- 
Raman 319. 

Wales, !^far^cs afp 445,455. 

Wales, North, 439 p 4)^. 

Wall, ^tOtufiCp SH AnEonine W^all; 
Hadrian^ in Hadrian's Wall: ai^ 
see /ipwr. 

Wall (Lelorttuflflj), map i. 

Waiidi^mr E^. 

Wallingfortlp map vw, 394^ 

Wallscttd {S^^eduniim]', map i, 13a. 
Walmer, 44-5. 

W'aodle, river, 370. 

w^aatdylce, Eiiap vtu, 319^0,402,453. 

WarbK^, H. D., 37 ji. 

Waxmixulcr, jfi. 

Warwictihire, 90, 233. 

Wajhp the (MeWij), map t, 7^ 8, 13, 

^3-30. J7 Sk 1 73r S7&. 3Mi 357. 3%^ 
386, 389, 393, 414. 


Water-borne traffic^ 13^ 241, md Jm 
ihipsp navtpllon. 

Watcroook (Aiotiej^ map 1, 

Water-millp 248. 

Water-pipes, 1 

Water-supply, m lOvms^ 2t»-i; in 

villruip 2rB. 

Watling street 55,82p 90,93,189P 360- 
2p 409. 

Waii,Jamefp 5. 

Wftllle^sandHdaubt 189+ 

Walls Wells, 230. 

WavCncy, riverj map vn, 389* 

Weald, the, 8^ 13, 29, 57, 5g> So, 167; 
koDworlQ iop 24, 29, S9p 228p 233; 
scanty pipulatinn ofp tJSp 217; fl?W» 
Andr^eiweald, 

Wear, river (Vcdf*), map i, 226, 

Wcarmooih, 343. 

WcavIrLff-Rvillp 239. 

Wdland, fivcTp map vn, gBSp 389^ 409. 

WcHi in townXp 201. 

Wckh, 45i7-8; Aniulitbi, 329, 343; sur^ 
vivali in WesseXp 44i^7; dc, 447; 
davci, 447; society, 447-8; tmd in 
Cdtic. 

Welwyn, 256 t. 

Wessuns, river, map vtt, 390. 

Vtacr. riv«-, nap v, 339.3,1,3^4,345, 
348; md ii* Elbe, Enis. 

Wesseat, 15^ 53p 36, 88j AngloSaxon 
seltiement ofp 336, 3&dp 393-408^ 
44^t 458^; espanBon 411^ 
447-S; dynojiv of, 344 p 347,364,36C, 
397^ 4“3^ 45 448i paace-nanM ofp 

401-2, 446; buniu cuafOmi in, 361, 

381, 393r 405 p 4*7i 449: 

eontaeis with Surrey, Esea, aiid 
Middlesex, 371-2p 404-^; with Kcnip 
^4; with LO.W.P 3S4; with bfiddJe 
AngHa, sug, 393, ^05-7? 
cultural history of, 44^i 444* 
nama in, 446; society 447-8; 
Chriiliaiiity iiip 370^ 395 p bishopne, 
394“5t 4^4- 

W^tcf Wanna, Sason cemetery alp 
map V, 340. 

Weet Satoq Annalip rer 
Cfminiilt, 

Wol Saxoof, original jettlcsncnEs OD 
upper Thamci* 361,393-61 ^1,403- 
flp 411,434, 453-3; cues. 

West Slqw Heath, Angto-Saaon ceme- 
lery at. map vn, 386^ 

Watmoriandp 13, 357, 289- 

Wciloii-under-Penyurd (Ariconium)^ 
map tp 233. 

Wetherbyp ilo. 

Wey, river, map vr, 370. 

Weymmiih^ht, 300. 

Wiiarfc, river, map xa, 419, 
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Wheit, 41, 6«p 70,3M-T. 

WhcAihampatcadp a8^ 45,49, 54, iBS. 
Wheel, polter's, 28. 

wiiec!«f, it. E. M.. v«, ^ 

139 iLp j8t n.^ 202 JLf n*i ^7^ 

373..,43& n.p 437 n.. 43^ Ji. 

Whin Sill, thcp 157. 

Whitby jct» 70. 

WTiitjc^ G. M.^ 367 n. 

While Way, the» 2449. 

Whilhom (Gaodida C^ua], 3r£x^ 
Wliilxun Bnmkp 4D9. 

WhcM-liftn (Bannaventa), nmp t* 505. 
Wibbandun, Batlle c€^ 458^ 

\iS^icklow> 69. 

Widp rivetp 376. 

344. 

Wiobadcnp [31. 

W%aii (Cbcdumb map i. 

W^hlp Tile df (VeiCiiJ^ VietuHiii)* map 
h 90p 2 *S-Mp aySf 3T3* 4581; JiJia in, 
336, a6a, 36^-6. 381. 39^1 4^*3; 

C/OnnmOfa wtib i^nn* 

ncakicu wilfa Kent, 3€4-5i. 377* 4^1 
ccHHium by Woiex, 384; cemcicriee 
in, 400. 

Wihtgarp ^^-6, 398,458. 
byrifp 458. 

Wild animah, tiue in, 345. 

Wtllrid, Biih^, 343. 

WLUaughby {vcmenaetuin), map 1. 
WittDQp 36. 

Wtltihiixi, 3T, S9i 30, 39, I77p 213,223p 

233, 300^ WetE Saxon occupation ofp 
395-402, 4531; ladt of cemeioela mp 
3^400; WiTiw hujiaistnp.40ip 417; 
pJacc^nHiDCfl of, 401,448. 

Widbolt, S. E.p 275 n. 

Windiatex (Venta BdgajumJp map [, 
iBfip 188,196,239-41,404, 434, 
VVLnc, 71, 221,248-7,1I42, 345. 
JVipped, 457, 

WippccLcs dwt, 457. 

W^iltombe, al2. 

W^tlKam, rivici', map Vii, 3B6, 414. 
WlEfenham Oiimpap 394- 
Wittenham, Long, la LoOff Wlltcn- 

Wixna, map Vn^ 409+ 

Wledons, 567, 457. 

Woden, 3S1,375, 

Wodnmbcarg, map Vm^ 459, 

Wddfp Linnoinihirg, 7^ 4^4^ 418; 

Yorlahirc, 14, I to* 41^19^ 454+ 
Wolf-houndi, 243, 

WoUdey, C.j 223 n. 

VVoodcheaferp 2ig^ 

Woodcutip 222, 





Woodeaton, 344. 

VVooldridge, S. Vv^, a, 40G lu 
WorccftcTp map Vlt, 409^ 
VVorceslcrihirc* Acglo^SAXOft ^lllc^ 
mmt in, 40^10; p^aoc^itamei of, 
4 ^ 7 p 444 - 

WorUuog:^ 56, 213- 
Wreak, livcTp map VD, 386, 589.. 
Wroxclcr (Viroednium], 5 ^p 

llt-J2, 189, 19a, l^p igA^p 343, 
244^ 299i fortreis at? 93, lOl, II5; 
tnb^ cBpitaJ, l68> 17^77 romm, 
J95 p 20J-a; baths, 195: lizo of, 
197; decline nT, 203,3o6; ifiduitry at, 
234; its fate, 317. 

Wuffa, 356, 389. 

Wuf!iii«iup 38^^ 4S3- 
WycbwDod forest, 214, 409^ 

WyTtgecsen, it* VcHligctll. 

XiphiHde, 152 itm 

Yare, river, map vn, 590* 

Yeochugp jfv GnddiogHw 
Yeavcriii^p 420. 

York CEbuiiumm}^ map T, 34^7 412; ib 
rituatlon, 1 tOj fortrmi at> 7; 10447^' 
don of* n>9> 1I3S rehuilt ufldcr 
T^an, iS7i Sixth legion at, 139: 
dbw jial&iim at, 171: c^onid at, 163^ 
171; deitrUiClIon under Albinltt, 15I6; 
cai^tal of Lower BnEain, 172^: 
foldien^ ikulb Crom^ 1845 dnOSmt 
Iliiuri^ and, 241; CuJti at, 
buhop at, 271; C^tmiuiu I al* 27 
282^ Dux BriEtfnnMiTHnf atp 28^85; 
Jale potlcry at, 308 n.; In early Anglo- 
Saxon tinia* ^9, 437^ 454; Anglo- 
Saxon conefenjOi at, ir^ 4*9i plain 
of, 4iS-l9i nnd jfv YurksnirCx 
York»urei woldj> 7; 13; mega- 

Uthl bokcra in, 14; HlJbtaEL 
leEtlers ini 221 Brijganiei in, 30; their 
viilia in, 

176, HI7; m i n i n g in, 228^ 230, 23|2i 
iiHUitry inr ^341 =381 Cdik culti in, 
aS9; eoastaj dg^-staliom in, 285, 
394; Roman dvilizatian in, 289; 
Angl4-8ax^ lettlcment of, 415-13, 
4i&-i9,.43i; Deiim, Ehnct. 

Vout^, G* M-* 402 404 n- 

Ypvrinef fleet, 457* 

YtenOp 3(4. 

ZachiisDo* IL E., 427 Jtu 
Zoflimiu* 243 a., 299i 
Zuido^ Zee, 34J— 
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